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The Hiſtory of ASSYRIA, according io CTESIAS. 


and his followers, 


henſive latitude with the Gree+ and Latin writers, as 

to take in all the country and people between the 

Mediterranean on the weſt, and the river Indus on 

the eaſt. This empire having been once very extenſive, the 

countries under its dominion, came to be denominated by the 

name of the ſovereign ſtate, which name they retained even 

long after the ruin of that great monarchy. Thus Meſopotamia 

was called Mid- Aſyria . The name was allo given to Baby- 

lon and Chaldea +, and according to Juſtin the country of Syria 
was firſt called ria . | 


' Aſyria Proper, which was ſo called from Abur the ſon of And 


Shem, and gave name to the other provinces, was bounded, 
. according to Ptolemy, on the north by part of Armenia and 
mount Niphates, on the weſt by the Tygr:s, on the ſouth by 
Suſiana, and on the eaſt by part of Media. The country with- 
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12 Arrian. Exped. 1.7. + Ammian. Marcel. 1. 23: 1 Juſtin. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
in theſe limits is by Strabo called Adiabene, and by Dio Caſſiui 
Atyria, both which names however generally ſignify only Pro- 
vinces of the whole. Theſe provinces or diſtricts, according 
to Ptolemy, were Calachene or Calacine, Arrapachitts, Adiabene, 
Arbelitis, Appolloniatis, Sittacene, and Chalonitis. Arrapachitis 
was the B northern province, but what towns it contained 
is now utterly unknown. © Calachene lay next to Arrapachitis 
and contained the cities · Marde, Beſſara, Reſen, Calah, which 
laſt gave name to the whole province, and was built by Spur, 
as the ſcripture informs us. It is ſuppoſed by Bochart to be the 
fame with Halah, where the king of Afyr:a placed the captive 
Tſrazlites. Adiabene was the chief province, and lay upon the 
y2ris to the ſouth of Calachene. In this part of Afyria and 
near or upon the Tygrts, ſtood the famous and ſo- much cele- 
brated city of Ninus or Nineveh, as it is named in holy writ, 
Its extent and greatneſs is ſufficiently deſcribed by the prophet 
Fonah. Strabo allows it to have been much greater than Baby- 
ton, and Diodorus Siculus tells us, that it was 410 ſtades in cir- 
cumference, or forty- ſeven miles, and that it was ſurrounded 
with lofty walls and towers, the former being 100 feet in height, 
and ſo very broad that three chariots might drive on them 
a- breaſt, and the latter 200 feet in height, and 1500 in number. 
It was ruined by the Medes, according to the prediction of the 
prophet Nahum, chap. iii. though it was afterwards rebuilt in 
ſome part from its own ruins, as appears from Tacitus, Piole- 
my, and Ammianus *,, A little farther ſouth lay the town or 
rather the village of Gaugamela, where Alexander gained a com- 
pleat ag. over Darius, which was afterwards named from 
the city Arbela, a few miles eaſt from Gaugamela. Appolloniatis 
lay eaſt of Adiabene, and was ſo called from its metropolis Apol- 
lonia, and contained beſides Artemita,' Charracclarta, Thebura, 
Arrapa, and others. Sittacene lay ſouth of Appolloniatis, and 
had S:ztace for its metropolis, a great and populous city, which 
Aenophon, who paſled through it, tells us ſtood about a mile 
and a half from the Tigris. In Chalonitis, the moſt ſouthern 
province, were the cities of Chala and Cteſiphon, which laſt ſtood 
on the Tygris, a little below Seleucia, and on the oppoſite bank, 
and in proceſs of time became the metropolis of the Perſian 
empire. ; | | 
As this country lies between the 33 and 39th degrees of north 
| latitude, in its happy times it probably was a land of plenty, 
according to the deſcription given of it by Rabfhekeh; but ſince 
the fall of its empire, having frequently become the ſeat of 
war between neighbouring ſtates, it is now almoſt a wilderneſs, 
excepting ſome little land cultivated about its few and inconſi- 
derable.towns +. 5 . 
Among the rivers of MHria may juſtly be reckoned the Ty- 
gris, not only becauſe. it ba 
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„ + OF; THE WORLD 
country; but alſo becauſe all the rivers of the kingdom fell into 
it, and the great cities -Nineveh, Cteſiphon, and others, were 
ſituated thereon. It is ſaid to have borrowed its name from the 
number of tigers on its banks; others derive its name from a 
Perſian word, ſignifying an arrow, to denote the rapidity of 
its courſe; but according to Pietro della Valle and Thevenot, it 
is a flower ſtream than the Ezphrates, - owing to its many 
windings and iſlands: The inhabitants of the country, even 
at this day, call it Hiadetel. The other rivers of leſs note were 
the Lycus, the Gaprus, and the Gorgus, at almoſt an equal diſ- 
tance from each other, and ſuppoſed. to have been between the 
cities Nineveh and Seleucia; The two former are now called 
the great and little Zab or Zarb; _ 5 


According to profane authors ria was the moſt antient Antiquity 
kingdom; but from ſcripture it appears that of Babylon pre- of the 
ceded it a few years: It was founded by Aſbur, who we are 4/yrians 


told went out from the land of Babylon, and builded Nineveh, 
and the city Rehoboth, and Calab, and Rezen. Some indeed, upon 
very ſlight foundations, interpret this text otherwiſe, and think 


that he, namely Nimrod, went out into MHyr, and founded the 


above mentioned cities, becauſe the preceding verſes related to 
him, and the following verſes give an account of the poſterity 
of the line of Ham, who was not the anceſtor of A/pur. From 
thence. they conclude that 4/ria was in the beginning only 
a branch of the Babyloniſp empire. But the land of Aur, - 
and the tand of Nimrod are mentioned as two diſtin countries, 
Micah v. 6. and the kingdom of ' Babylon we find afterwards 
was conquered by the G were which proves that before this 
union they were two diſtinct kingdoms. | : 


2 


Nothing can be ſaid of the government of this people, ex- Their go- 
cept what may be gathered from the conduct and deportment vernment, 


of their princes, in the very little we have of their hiſtory, 


That they were à ſmall nation under hereditary chiefs for many 
ages is not to be doubted, no more than that their government 


was very ſimple; When their empire was in its moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, their princes ſeem then to have been purely deſpotic, 
and the ſucceſſion hereditary. | 1 5 

Their laws were een ep very few, and depending upon Laws 
the arbitrary will of their princes, who even ſometimes arro- 
gantly preſumed to paſs ſentence on the whole world, and re- 
quired that none other under heaven ſhould be worſhiped but 


themſelves *. | 


As to their religion, it is probable idolatry prevailed early Religion. 


among them. We have in ſcripture the names of ſeveral of 
their idols, ſuch as Nifroch, Nergal, Adramelech, Anamelech, 
but in what form theſe were worfhiped, or what relation they 
had to the idols of other nations, is uncertain. The goddeſs 
Derceto, whatever was her I Hrian name, according to Cteſſas, 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
was a deity of the AHHyrians of an inferior order, in ſubjection 
to ee may Yori been the Syrian goddeſs at Hierapolis, 

or the Phanicaan Aftarte on mount Aphac. Their cuſtoms, 
arts, learning, and trade muſt certainly have differed but little 
from thoſe of their neighbours the Babylonians, and their lan- 
guage was the ſame with that of Syria. 


The - here is not a more controverted D of hiſtory than the 


riau em- account of the firſt ¶ HYrian kings. The firſt king of Aria, 
pire ſup. according to Czefias of Cnidos, was Ninus, but according to 
ofed to Syncellus he was only the ſecond, and ſucceſſor of Belus; and 
be found- em them to Sardanapalus, the Aſyrians, through a ſucceſſion 
ed by of near 40 princes, continued maſters of the greateſt part of 
Mu, Aſia for about 1300 years, almoſt till the days of Uzzzah king 
B. Ch. of Judah. Even Ninus their firſt king, according to Ctefias 
2059 and his follower Hiadorus Siculus, overran all the countries bor- 
dering upon the Mediterranean ſea, or rather the whole of Aſia 

Minor, and Egypt, Phenicia, and Cœle-Syria, and the barba- 
rous nations adjoining upon Pontus as far as the Tanais, and 
likewiſe the Cadduſians, Tapyrians, Hyrcanians, Dacians, Der- 
bicians, Carmanians, Ghoroneans, Borchanians, and Parthians, be- 
ſides conquering Perſia, and the provinces of Suſiana, and that 
of Caſpiana, and many other leſs conſiderable nations too te- 
dious to recount : and all this wide empire extending from the 
Tanais. and the Euxine ſea on the north, to Etbiopia on the 
ſouth, and from the Archipelago and the Mediterranean on the 

weſt, as far eaſt as the Indus, he ſubdued and made tributar 


That opi- about 40 years before the birth of Abraham. Whether this 


nion in- account is conſiſtent with the ſtate of the world as related in the 
conſiſtent book of Gene/7s, our readers may eaſily judge. There we find 
with the that in the days of Abraham, and ages after him, the Canaanites liv- 
ſcripture ed independant under their own kings or patriarchs. The Maoabites 
account, alfo, the Ammonites, the Midianites, the Edomites, the Amale- 
7 kites, the Philiſtines were ſubject to no foreign yoke, and free 
from ſtrange lords till after the return of the 7/raelites from 
Egypt, which kingdom likewiſe ſeems to have remained un- 
moleſted by foreigners till the days of Senacherib. 
Thoſe who contend for the great antiquity and extenſive domi- 
nion of the Afyrians, found their opinion upon the authority 
of Cteſias, whom Ariftetle, who was almoſt his cotemporary, 
and many others of the antients, declare to be a fabulous writer 
unworthy of credit. Indeed whoever peruſes his Iniica and 
Aſſyrian Hiftory, will not ſcruple to conclude. that he has been 
a man of little ſincerity, and that his writings are a mere ro- 
mance, calculated to aſtoniſh and amaze, and to ſtrain credu- 
; hy ab all poſſible bounds. 1 . 
hat the A/yriars, like the neighbouring nations, continued 
a ſmall ſtate Sona by their own princes for many centuries 
is not to be doubted ; but that it was late before they began to 
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extend their conqueſts, eſpecially weſtward, is evident from 
1cripture. Before we have any account of the Aſſyrians, Hada- 
4ezer king of Zolab, we find extended the Syrian — on 
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both ſides of the Euphrates, and king David alſo was maſter of 
a conſiderable extent as far eaſt as that river, and had no A 
rian to diſpute the honour with him. There is no account of 
the Afyrians attempting any thing in the weſtern parts of Aſia 
till the reign of Pul, who made his firſt appearance on this ſide 
the Euphrates in the decline of the kingdom of Damaſcus. 
What they had done before that time in the eaſt. does no where 
appear, except in the exaggerated accounts of Creſas. That 
K+. foundations of the monarchy were laid by Pul, or a few 
years before him, by the conqueſts of ſome of his predeceſſors, 
there is the greateſt reaſon to conclude not from ſcripture alone, 
but from ſeveral of the moſt cons 2/0 vo of profane writers, 
ſuch as Ptolemy in his Canon, Herodotus *, Appian +, and 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus t. BY | 

However, as the Cteſian account has been ſo long received for 
truth by many of the wiſeſt and moſt ſagacious hiſtorians and 
chronologers, and admitted, as we may ſay, from all antiqui 2 
into the body of hiſtory, we ſhall here preſent our readers 0 
a ſuceinct view of it, ſeeing, in his relation of eaſtern tranſ- 
actions, there may be ſomething of truth at the bottom, as 1 
there uſes to be in romances. ; 

Ninus the firſt king of the, 4//yrians, but the ſucceſſor of 
Aſhur, according to thoſe who are for connecting the ſacred and 
prophane - hiſtory of this period, was a prince of an enter- 
prizing and ambitious ſpirit. Having formed a deſign of con- The e-, 
quaring eee nations, and erecting an empire over tenſive 
them, he cauſed the ſtrongeſt of his youth to be trained up in conqueſts 
martial diſcipline, and by long and continual exerciſe inured of Mans. 
them readily to undergo all the toils and hazards. of war. Hav= | 
ing thus formed a gallant army, he reſolved firſt to invade his 
neighbours the Babylonians; but dreading the martial genius of 
the Arabians, who it ſeems were diſtinguiſhed for their love of - 

independance and liberty before invaſions or hoſtilities were 

known in the world, he made an alliance with their king Ariæus, 
who joined him with a large body of his ſubjects. The Baby- 
lonians, who are repreſented as entirely ignorant in martial 
affairs, were an eaſy conqueſt to the two allied kings, - and 
Ninus having impoſed an annual tribute upon them, carried 
away their king and all his children captives, whom he after- 
wards put to death (A). His next expedition was againſt Ar- 
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* Herod. L 1. c. 95 & 184. : 


(a) In ſcripture however we 
find that the firſt cities in the: 
world were built in the land of 


Shinaar or Babylonia, and that | 
of Diodorus. 
mult have been cotemporary with . 


Amraphel king of Shinaar, who 
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Ninus, made an excurſion with 
the king of Elam, as far as the 
land of Canaan, which ſeems not 
very much to favour the account 
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menia, 


PJ HISTORY 
menia, and reducing many of their cities, ſtruck ſuch a terror 
into the people, that their _ Barzanes came with many rich 
preſents, and ſubmitted himſelf. Ninus left him in. poſſeſſion 


of his kingdom, on condition that he ſhould become his vaſſal, 


and ſerve him in his wars when ee Encouraged by his 
ſucceſs he inyvaded Media, and totally routing the Median kin 
Pharnus, and taking him priſoner with his wife and ſeven 
children, he cauſed them to be crucified. Committing the go- 
vernment-of Media to an intimate friend, he marched weſtwards 
with his victorious troops, and in ſeventeen years made an en- 
tire conqueſt of all the weſtern kingdoms of Aſia, of Egypt, and 
of all the countries as far eaſt as Bactria. The Bactrians being 
a numerous and warlike people, and their country ſecured by 
difficult paſſes, he deferred his expedition againſt them till he 
ſhould be better aſſured of ſucceſs, and returning to his own 
| country, and diſmiſſing his faithful Arabian allies with many 
He builds rich ſpoils and noble gifts, he then employed his troops in 
Nineveh, building a city, which for extent and ſtatelineſs ſhould not 
only far ſurpaſs all that had eyer before been in the world, but 
alſo be ſuch as ſhould, with the greateſt difficulty, be equalled by 
any other prince, that ſhould come after him, He allowed not 
only the Aſhrians but people of all nations to ſettle in this city 
which he honoured with his own name Ninus or Nimeve, and 
| allowed to the citizens a large territory next adjoining to them. 
His expe- Having finiſhed this great undertaking, he aſſembled a new 
dition army for his expedition againſt the Bactrians, and marched into 
againſt their country at the head of 1,700,000 foot, above 210,000 
Baeria, Horſe, and no leſs than 10,000 armed chariots. Here he met 
with a more powerful reſiſtance than he had before experienced. 
A hundred thouſand of his men were killed in a battle upon his 
firſt entering the country, and though he afterwards made him- 
ſelf maſter of the many populous cities of the Bactriaus, yet 
he was baffled in all his attempts to reduce Bactra the capital, 
which was defended by the king Oxyartes. After his army had 
continued for ſome time at the ſiege, he at length made himſelf 
maſter of the place by the contrivance and conduct of Semiramis, 


; 7 


wife ta one of his chief officers named Menon. 
This famous woman, Diodorus tells us, was ſaid to be the 
daughter of Derceto the goddeſs of Aſcalon, who being after- 
Wards aſhamed of her guilt, expoſed the infant among the rocks 
of a deſert, murdered the father, and overwhelmed with grief 
and difhonour, threw herſelf headlong into a lake near the 
eity, and became a fiſh ; on which account the Syrians eat na 
fiſh, but adore them as Gods, and ſhe was Rives by the 
inhabitants of Aſcalon, under the ſhape of a fiſh with the head 
of a woman, The unhappy infant was miracuouſly ſuſtained 
and nouriſhed by a flock of doves, which kept her warm with 
their wings, and fed her with milk from the neighbouring cot- 
tages, and with pieces of cheeſe after ſhe was a year old. The 
neighbouring ſhepherds having thus diſcoyered her, they y 
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| Ca home with them, and ſent her to Simma, the chief of the 


| ſex for wit and beauty, and one Menon, governor of all Syria, 


at once to preſerve her beauty and conceal her ſex. Upon ar- He re- 


king's ſhepherds, who being childleſs, adopted her and called 
her Semiramis. Semiramis as ſhe grew up exceeded all of her 


lodging at Simma's houſe, when ſent thither to ſurvey the king's 

catile, fell in love with her, married her, and had two ſons by 

her. Her huſband was altogether. at her devotion, and never 
would do any thing without her advice, which was always 
ſucceſsful. During the ſiege of Bactria, being impatient to ſee «+ 
her, he ſent for her to the camp; and ſhe being deſirous to diſ- 

play the ſuperiority of her underſtanding and other excellen- 

cies, immediately ſet out, in a habit ſo prudently contrived, as 


riving at the camp, ſhe obſerved that the beſiegers only attack- duces the 
ed the weakeſt places of the city, which were therefore care- capital by 
fully defended by the beſieged. She therefore, with a few the con- 
choſen men, that were ſkilful in climbing up rocks, got poſſeſ- duct of 
ſion of the ſtrongeſt part of the citadel, that had been neglec- Semiramis. 


ted by the garriſon, which were now ftruck with ſuch a pannic, 


that when the Aſhyrians, by a ſignal from her, made a general 
aſlault, they eaſily became maſters of the place, in which they 
found an immenſe treaſure, 

The brayery and ſpirit of Semiramis, joined with her beauty 
ſo charmed 7 Fra that falling deeply in love with her, he ſo 
threatned her huſband for ſcrupling to part with her, that the 
poor man killed himſelf, after which Niuus married her and ad- He mar- 
vanced her to the imperial dignity. Ninus after his return to ries her. 
Ninedeh had a ſon by her whom he called Ninyas, and dying 


ſoon after in the fifty-ſecond year of his reign, left his child His death. 


to the guardianſhip of Semiramis, whom he appointed regent 
of the empire. Athenæus indeed relates that Semiramis never 
forgave Ninus for the death of her firſt huſband, and having ſe- 
cured the chief men of the ſtate by her benefactions and pro- 
miſes, ſhe prevailed upon the king to indulge her with the ſove- 
reign authority for five days, and was no ſooner inveſted with 
the ſupreme power, than the ordered him to be impriſoned and 
put to death. Theſe particulars are not mentioned. by Diodo- 


74s, who relates, that from her regard to Ninus, ſhe raiſed over 


his grave a mount of earth of wonderful dimenſions, no leſs 


than nine ſtades in height and ten in breadth, which remained 
a ſtupendous monument many ages after the ſubverſion of the 
5 ay and empire. 2 yy 


emiramis for ſeveral years having had a great ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration, and having always acquitted herſelf to the public 
ſatisfaction, there ſeems no need of her perſonating her ſon, as 
is pretended, for obtaining the government. Being of a high 
aſpiring ſpirit, ſhe was no ſooner ſeated on the throne than 
ſhe reſolved to excel all her predeceſſors in glorious actions. 
To this end ſhe determined to erect a city in the province of 


Semiramis 
aſſumes - 
the go- 

vernment, 


Babylon, making incredible preparation for the work, in which She builds 


ſhe employed 2,000,000 _ men, aſſembled from all a Bab, lon. 
| 54 er 
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5 r empire. The river Euphrates ran through the middle of 
8 8 which was ſurrounded with a wall of 360 ſtades in 

circuit, of ſuch thickneſs that ſix chariots might drive abreaſt 
thereon, in height no leſs than 300 yards, adorned with 230 

turrets in due and proper proportion, the whale a ſolid body 

of brick cemented together with bitumen, a ſpace of 200 feet 

being left between it and the houſes all round. 1 

| That the work might be more ſpeedily diſpatched, ſhe allot- 

* ted a ſpot of a furlong to as many of her truſtieſt friends as 

the greatneſs of the ſurface required, aſſigning to each every 

thing that was neceſſary for the undertaking, and the whole 

being finiſhed within a year to her approbation, ſhe then cauſed 

a moſt curious bridge to be built over the river 30 feet broad, 

and five furlongs in length, according to Diodorus, but accord- 

ing to Strabo the Euphrates was but one furlong broad. On 

each ſide of the river a wharf or key was raiſed of the breadth 

of the walls, and 100 ſtades in length, and at each end of the 

bridge ſhe erected a magnificent palace, where ſhe might occa- 

ſionally ſurvey and awe both parts of the city. The weitern 
palace was ſurrounded with a lofty wall of brick full fixty 
ſtades in circuit, within which was a ſecond, curiouſly adorned 

with figures, wrought as it were from the very life. This mag 

nificent wall was forty ſtades in circumference, 300 bricks 

thick, fifty fathoms high, adorned with turrets ſeventy fathoms 

in height. Within this there was a third wall far ſurpaſſing the 

ſecond in height and breadth, adorned with the figures of various 

kinds of animals, in the midit of which appeared Semiramis her- 

ſelf mounted on a ſteed, and piercing a leopard with a dart; 

and her huſband Ninus near, in cloſe combat with a lion, whom 

„ he pierced with a lance. The palace on the other ſide was 
| neither ſo large nor magnificent. "Theſe being compleated, ſhe 
ſunk a vaſt lake, each fide of which was zoo ftades in length, 
the whole lined with brick cemented with bitumen, and no 
leſs than thirty-five feet in depth. This lake was ſunk an pur- 
pole to receive the waters of the Euphrates, which ſhe diverted 
while ſhe erected a covert paſſage or vault acroſs the bottom of 
the river, whereby to have a communication between her two 
oppoſite palaces. In the midſt of the city ſhe; built a temple 
to Fupiter Belus of a ſurprizing height, and on its top were 
placed the ſtatues of Jupiter, funo, and Rhea, all of beaten 
gold. Thoſe of Jupiter and Rhea weighed each 1000 talents, 
and that of Juno 800, before them was a table. or altar of gold 
weighing 500 talents, and on this were ſeveral vaſes of the ſame 

metal, weighing upwards of zooo talents. =_ 
And ſeve- Semiramis beſides built ſeveral other cities on the banks of the 
ral other 2 65 and the Euphrates, and ſhe farther diſtinguiſhed her capi- 
cities, tal by a moſt extraordinary obeliſk, hewn out of the moun- 
fl _ tains of Armenia 125 feet high, five broad and five deep. This 
ſhe removed to the river by many yokes of oxen and aſſes, and 
then ſhipping it on a float conveyed it to Babylon, and erected 
it ina remarkable part in the neighbourhood of the city. 
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Semi- 


then made war upon 


compleatly armed with new armour, ſhe cauſed ſhipwrights 
from Phenice, Syria, Cyprus, and other maritime parts, to 


by a man on the outlide, thinking by this ſtratage m to terrify 


Semiramis having finiſhed all theſe works, put herſelf at the Her pro- 
head of a vaſt army, and marching into Media, encamped near greſſes 
a mountain called Bagiſtan, where ſhe made a garden twelve through 
furlongs in compaſs in an open champain country, well watered the em- 
by a great fountain. On one fide of the garden the mountain pire. 
roſe 15 ſteep rocks 17 furlongs; ſhe however aſcended to the 
top on the packs and loads carried by the beaſts of burden that 
followed her, In another place of Media near the city Chaone, 
ſhe made another great garden upon the top of a very loft 
rock, on which alſo ſhe built ſtately houſes of pleaſure, which 
commanded a view of the garden,, and the army encamped up- 
on the plain. Here ſhe wafted much of her time, and gave 
herſelf up to wanton dalliances and amours; for jealous of her 

ower and high command, ſhe would take no partner to her 
bed, but choſe rather to admit the comelieſt men of her army 
to her embraces, which were fatal to all that enjoyed them, 
for ſhe immediately after doomed them to death, | 

Moving from this place ſhe advanced towards Echatana, and 
in her way levelled the mountain Zarceum, which was many 
ſtades in extent, and almoſt impaſſable, on account of its fre- 
quent precipices. She built a magnificent palace at Ecbatana, 
and did more there than ſhe had any where elſe done, ſupply- 
ing the city with water, which it greatly wanted, with her uſual 
toil and. expence. From Media ſhe continued her progreſs 


through Perſia, and the reſt of her A/atic provinces, levelling 


both rocks and mountains before her, and on the contrary in 
champain countries raiſing hills to vary and adorn them. On 
theſe ſhe ſometimes erected ſepulchres for her chief commanders, 
and at other times towns and cities; and it was conſtantly her 
cuſtom to raiſe an eminence whereon to erect her own pavi- 


lion, that ſo ſhe might haye a proſpect of her whole army. 
Many of theſe things are ſaid to have remained a long time af- 


ter her in Alia, and to have, been commonly called Semramis's 
Worfs. She afterwards paſſed thro'all Egypt, and having conquered 


the greateſt part of Lybia, enquired at the oracle of Jupiter 
Hammon, how long ſhe had to live; and was anſwered, that when 


Ninyas made an attempt upon her life ſhe would diſappear. She 
Fete, and having ſettled things there, 
and taken a view of the rarities of the country, ſhe marched 
back into Aſia and halted at Bactria. 8 
A few years after ſhe reſolved upon the conqueſt of Judia, gh 
which had been repreſented to her as the richeſt and moſt de- IE uf RE 
lightful country in the world. Having ordered an army of the; e ©? 


choiceſt of her youth to aſſemble within three years at Badra, 28 * I 


make the frames of 2090 tranſport veſſels, which were to be car- 
ried by camels to the banks of the Indus, as the countries adjacent 
to that river were deſtitute of wood. She likewiſe cauſed counter- af 1 
feit elephants to be made of the ſkins of zoo, ooo black oxen which Her mock 5 
were ſtuffed out, and carried by a camel within, and guided each elephants. 


the 
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the Indians, who were poſſeſſed with a notion that the elephant 
was no where bred but in their country. All things being pro- 
vided, ſhe marched from Bara with an army of 3,000,000 of 
foot, 200,000 horſe,” 100,000 chariots, and 100,000 men mount- 
ed upon camels, who wielded ſwords four cubits long. Sta- 
brobates king of India, having intelligence of the deſigned ins 
vaſion, made great preparations for oppoſing the enemy. Hav- 
ing built 4000 boats of the canes on bamboos which grew in 
the rivers and fens of India, and with great diligence got to- 
gether a far greater army than that of Semiramis, he added to 
the number of his elephants, and apparelled them with every 
thing that might make them dreadful to an enemy. He then 
ſent embaſſadors to Semiramis, reproaching her for offering to 
make war upon him, without the leaſt provocation, and by a 
private letter upbraided her with her infamous life, vowing that 
if he conquered he would crucify her. To this ſhe replied, 
that the Indian ſhould preſently have a trial of her valour by her 
After an obſtinate engagement, ſhe routed the enemies fleet, 
which was drawn up to oppoſe her, and having ſunk 1000 of 
their veſſels, ſhe reduced the cities and iſlands of the river, and 
the na made 100,000 captives, Stabrobates then drawing off his 
EO army, to decoy Semiramis over the river, ſhe thinking that he 
Aled, immediately by a broad bridge of boats paſſed with her 
army, and leaving 60,000 men to guard the beidpe, went in 
| purfulrof the enemy. The Indian king being ſoon-undeceived 
with regard to her mock-elephants by ſome deſerters from her 
camp, eee the diſcovery to his army. A general engage- 
ment ſoon after enſuing, Semiramis, who in the beginning 
gained ſome advantage, was in the end entirely defeated; hay- 
Auen ing received two wounds from Stabrobates. Her troops flying 
TY off with precipitation to the bridge, great multitudes of them 
y the lan miſerably periſhed, being either trampled upon or preſſed to 
ian. death, or puſhed into the river. When the laſt of them had 
croſſed the river, ſhe ordered the bridge to be cut down, by which 
means many of the Indians, who had been eager in the pur- 
ſuit were drowned. Semiramis having paſſed the river, an ex- 
change of priſoners was afterwards made, and ſhe returned to 
Bactra with ſcarce a third 1 of the army ſhe had carried out. 
According to Arrian ſhe died in this expedition to India but 
by Strabo's account ſhe returned but with 20 men only 

Soon after her return, being aſſaulted by an eunuch throꝰ 
the treacherous contrivance of her ſon, ſhe concluded from 
thence that according to the anſwer of the oracle .the time for 

- 6... her leaving this world was near at hand. She therefore ſu 
She is ſuc a P- 
ceeded by preſſed all thoughts of revenge, and ſurrendering the govern- 
her ſon ment to her ſon, commanded all her ſubjects to obey him as 
Ninyas. their king, and was tranſlated from the ſight of men, as the 
oracle had foretold, in the 62d year of her age and 42d of her 
reign. It was fabled ſhe left the world in the form of a dove, 


the river 
| Indus. 


Is routed 


with great 


together with a flock of that kind, which then ſettled upon 


her 
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her palace, and hence they. ſay the A/yrians were addicted to 

the worfhip of a dove. According to Juſtin and fome other 

authors ſhe was Filled by her fon Vinyas, when ſolliciting him 

to inceſtuous embraces, . 

' Ninyas, according to Dindorus, Athenæus, Tuſtin, and others, His floth, 
had none of the princely qualities of his father or mother, but | 
being of a ſlothful inaQtive diſpoſition, ſequeſtered himſelf from 

the eyes of his ſubſects, and locked himſelf up in his palace, 

where he converied only with his eunuchs and concubines, 

nd gave himſelf up to vicious and fordid pleaſures. Suidas 

ms +” repreſents him as a warrior, and ſays that after having 
flain the tyrant Caucaſus of the tribe of 8 he was conſe- 
crated into the planet Mars. Even according to Diodorus, he 

was not ſo ſupinely negligent as totally to neglect his intereſt 
and ſecurity, He had an army which continued upon duty 

at Nineveh, and was annually relieved by another raifed from 

all the provinces of the empire. He committed the govern- and po- 
ment of the provinces to perſons of tried fidelity, and having licy. 
thus, as he thought, ſecured himſelf from inſults and rebellions, 
he wallowed in laſciviouſneſs within the walls of his palace, 

being, on account of his retirement, reſpected by his ſubjects . 

as ſomething more than mortal, As his parents had left him 

no foreign enemy to contend with, except in Arabia or India, 

both which countries were looked upon as impregnable, it 
may be doubted whether his retirement was not owing to policy, 

or a haughty diſpoſition, tho* the other is the more prevailing 
opinion. 3 ; 1 | 5 | 

"His ſucceſſors in the great empire of A/jria for upwards of No ac- 
thirty generations followed his example, and even outdid him count of 
in indolence. Nothing is recorded of any of them, except- his ſucceſ- 
in Zeutamus and Sardanapalus. Leutamus the zoth from ſors for 
Ninyas, is ſaid to have ſent 10,000 Ethiopians, and as many thirty ge- 
from the province of Siſiana, with 200 chariots, under the nerations. 
command of Memnon, the ſon of Tython, governor of Perſia, 
to the aſſiſtance of his vaſſal Pram king of Troy, when beſieged 
by the Greets. The Ethiopians however contend that Mæmnon | 
was their countryman, and Homer making not the leaſt men- = 
tion of ſuch a mighty people as the A/yrians are ſuppoſed to 4 
be at this period, renders the fact exceeding doubtful. Indeed 
this vaſt chaſm of near 1200 years to the gerne ion of the em- 

ire, in a manner almoſt wholly overturns the credibility of the 

foregoing, exaggerated accounts. Such a long continuance of 


_ tame ſubmiſſion among io many different nations to a degene- | 


rate ſtate, and weak effeminate princes is not to be paralleled. 

| Sardanapalus, the laſt of the Aſſyrian monarchs, exceeded all gar dana. 
his predeceſſors in ſloth and luxury, He ſunk into ſuch a depth lass 
of depravity, that as far as he could he changed his very ſex and character | 
nature. He cloathed himſelf as a woman, and ſpun amidſt - © 

the companies of his concubines. He painted his face, decked _ 
himſelf out with all manner of allurements, and was more laſci : | 
yious than the moſt wanton harlot. Quite regardleſs of ſex 
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and the dictates of nature, he buried himſelf in the filth of an 
unbounded ſenſuality, which at length rendered him odious 
and contemptible to 4 ſubjects, -particularly to Arbaces gover- 
nor of Media, and Beleſis governor of Babylon. Belefis, like 


many other Chaldeans, being alſo a great aſtrologer, aſſured 


The 
Medes, Ba- 
 bylonians, 
and Per- 
fans re- 
volt. 


They are 
joined by 
the Bac- 
triaui. 


Sardana- 
palus 
burns 
himſelf to 
death. 


Arbaces that he ſhould dethrone Sardanapalus, and become lord 
of all his dominions, and he in return promiſed Beleſis the chief 
place over Babylon, if his prediction ſhould prove true. Theſe 
two chief conſpirators having infuſed a ſpirit of diſcontent into 
the other governors of the provinces then at Nzzeveh, diſcloſed 
their deſign to the king of Arabia, and both of them prompted 
thoſe under their government to revolt. When the year of duty 
was expired, the Perſians, Medes, and Babylonians, with great 
numbers of Arabians proceeded to Nineveh, under pretence of 
ſerving in their turn, but pet. in a camp near the city, 
to the number of 400,000 men, they openly declared againſt 
the emperor. Sardanapalus appriſed of the revolt, reſolved to 
ſtifle it in its infancy, and aſſembling the troops of thoſe pro- 
vinces that continued faithful to him, attacked and defeated the 
rebels in two ſucceſſive battles, and abliged them to fly to ſome 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Nineveh, where they began 
to think of diſperſing. Beleſis however ſtill aſſuring them of 
ſucceſs, they ventured a third battle in which they were again 
defeated, and Arbaces conſiderably wounded. This laſt defeat 
quite diſheartned them; but Beleſis, who had continued all the 
night after in deep conſult with the ftars, aſſured them of great 
ſuccours, if they would but keep together five days. Accord- 
ingly by the appointed time news arrived that a great body of 
Ba#trians approached to the aſſiſtance of the king. Arbaces 
however being ſo ſucceſsful as to perſuade them to eſpouſe his 
cauſe, and join his forces, ſoon after ſurprized the king's army 
in their camp, and drove them into the city with great ſlaughter. 
Salomenus the king's brother-in-law then took the command of 
the royal army, but was twice defeated by the rebels, and in 
the laſt battle he himſelf was killed and almoſt all his army cut 
off. Sardanapalus being now beſieged in his capital, the revolt 
among the provinces became almoſt univerſal. He however 
was fully convinced that the deſigns of the rebels would be 
fruſtrated, putting his confidence in a prophecy, That Nineveh 
could never betaken till the r1ver became her enemy. The methods 


=yY 


of attacking walls with engines being not then invented, the 


confederates fat before the city two years without any viſible 
effect, as the beſieged had taken care to be well ſtored with what 
was neceſſary to enable them to hold out a long time. In the 
third year the Tigris by a violent inundation having thrown 
down twenty ſtades of the city wall, Sardanapalus was con- 
vinced that the prophecy was fulfilled, and having no farther 
room for hope, bo ordered a vaſt pile of wood to be raiſed in 
his JIE, and heaping upon it all his gold and filver, and in- 
cloſing his eunuchs and concubines in it, he ſet fire to it, and 
ſo deſtroyed himſelf and the reſt. The rebels were no ſooner 


* 
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informed of this than they entered the city by the breach, and Ninewrh 


made themſelves maſters of the place. The inhabitants were taken by 
treated with great humanity, but the city itſelf was totally laid the rebels. 

in ruins. And thus ended the A/jrian empire, ſubverted 
the Medes and Babylonians, after it had, according to Cteſias, 


ſubſiſted no leſs than 1400 years (B). 
es Fr bog Hiſtory, according to ſcripture and the beſt 


authorities, 


THe firſt king of A/yr:ia mentioned in fcripture, from the p,7 the 
time that land was planted by Afhur, is Pul or Phul, which, frſt king 
with the termination, comes very near the Belus of the Greeks of AhHria 
and Latins, and by ſome is ſuppoſed to have been afterwards hg 
the Aſſyrian god of that name. That he was the firſt founder makes 
of the Aſſyrian monarchy Sir 1ſaac Newton thinks evident, from .þ,nquefts 
the following arguments, Jonah and Amos, who propheſied be- on this 
fore the reign of Pul never mention the ¶ Hrians. Fonah men- ſide the 
tions only the king of Maevch, which city ſome time before x,,þ,.e; 
had ſhaken off the Egyptian yoke, and was governed by a prince B. ch. 
of its on; but his territories were of no great extent, as is 770. 
plain from his prophecy, ch. iii. 6, 7. Amos, who prophe- 7 
ſied about 20 years before Pul began his conqueſts, foretold 
that God would raiſe up a nation that ſhould humble r 
but what nation he names not. In the propheſies of Iſaiab, 
Ezekiel, Hoſea, Micah, Nabum, Zephaniah, and Zechariah, 
which were written after the 4/yrian monarchy was grown 
ag, that people are openly named upon all occaſions. 

eſides, ſcripture informs us, that till Pul made his appear- 
ance on this ſide the Zuphrates, not only Syria and Egypt, but 
3 other neighbouring nations were governed by their own 

ings. | | 
ul, we are informed, in the reign of Menabem king of I, 
rael, came with a powerful army againſt his kingdom, but 
abſtained from committing any hoſtilities, upon receiving 1000 
talents of filver. Hereupon he ſeems to have taken the king- 
dom of 1ſrae] under his protection, and returned out of the 
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(3) The vigorous oppoſition 


that Sardanapalus at firit made 
againſt the rebels ſeems not con- 
ſiſtent with the former accounts 
of his ſloth and degeneracy. His 
memory has perhaps been worſe 
treated, becauſe the empire hap- 
pened to be diſſolved during his 
reign. At Hierap.lis in Syria, he 
was deified, and ſome ſay that 
he ſurvived the fall of the empire, 
and died in a good cld age, 


Atbenæus has given a moſt exag- 


gerated account of his unfortu- 
nate end. According to him his 
treaſures amounted to a thouſand 
myriads of talents of gold, and 
to ten times as many talents of 
filver, about 1400 millions ſterl. 
which without reckoning any 
thing elſe is a ſum that exceeds all 
probability. See Ath u. diepno- 


ſo; h. Chitarch. apud eund. 


I:nd, 


| 
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land. Though we have no farther account of his reign, we 
may however venture to infer, that he either conquered or re- 
ceived voluntary homage from Syria, and the other nations in 
his march, as he did now from {/raz/, and that he became the 
founder of a very great empire. This Pul is ſuppoſed to be 
the king of Nineveh who repented with all his people at the 
preaching of Fonah. _ Tok. ey 
Tiglath | Tiglath Pilezer ſucceeded him, and is ſuppoſed, upon good 
Pilezer, grounds, to have been his fon, This prince, probably at the 
B. Ch. invitation of Aba king of Judah, fell upon the kingdom of 
147» 4rach and took jon, with ſeveral other cities, and having re- 
| uced all Galilee and the land of Naphtali, carried many of the 
inhabitants captive to A//yria. This expedient, was rightly 
calculated for deterring the remaining inhabitants from reyolt- 

ing, as they would be thereby conſiderakly weakened; and on 

the other hand might contribute to the increaſe of his power, 


eopling ſome tract more immediately under his dominion. 


b | 
N "2: years after, Ahaz, who was ſtill infefted by the kings of 
Syria and 1jrael, ſending him a large ſum of money, and offer- 
ing to become his tributary if he would appear in his defence, 
he aſſembled a powerful army, and marching into Syria reduced 
that kingdom, took Damaſcus, and tranſplanted its inhabitants 
to Kir, a place, according to Fo{ephus, in the upper Media, 
and ſlaying Rez:n, the Syrian king, put an end to that mo- 
narchy. . . 
Salnang- After reigning twenty years he was ſucceeded. by Salmanaſar, 
fer, B. Ch. by Tobit called 1 and ſuppoſed to be the SHalman or 
728, Salman of Heſæa. He obliged Hoſea king of Iſrael to become 
his tributary, who ſome years after, notwithftanding the weak- 
neſs and diltraction of his kingdom, reſolving to ſhake off the A- 
rian yoke, propoſed an alliance with $9 king of Egypt, upon which 
Salmanaſar invaded his kingdom with a numerous army. The 
Aſſyrians after ravaging the kingdom beſieged Samaria, and three 
years after made themſelves maſters of the place, when Hoſea 
and all his ſubjects were carried into captivity, ſtrangers being 
ſent from Babylon, Cufhah, Aua, Hamath,and Sepharvaim to culti- 
vate the country of the eos. Thus Syria and Jſrael wefind were 
now added to the ¶Hyrian monarchy. Salmand ſar afterwards in- 
vaded Phenice, but a peace being concluded between him and the 
Phenicians, he ee their country and returned home with 
his army. Not long after Sidon, Ace, and Palætyrus, with ſeve- 
ral other cities, revolting from the Tyrians, and ſubmitting to 
him, he was encouraged thereby to attempt the reduction of 
Tyre itſelf, but without ſucceſs. 8 
Sennache- After reigning fifteen years he was ſucceeded by Sennacherib, 
rib, B. Ch, who finding that Hezekiah king of- Judah failed in the pay- 
712. ment of the tribute, which both he and his predeceſſor had 
paid to the A/jrigns, marched againſt him with a powerful 
army, and reduced a great many of his fortified towns. Heze- 
kiah however acknowledging his fault, and promiſing to pay 
a yearly 225 of zoo talents of ſilver, and 30 of gold, 2 
1 ceaſe 
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Ml ceaſed his hoſtilities for ſome time. Nevertheleſs ſoon after he 
ſent part of his 21 7 Jeruſalem under the command of 


e- g , . 
oy tan Rabſaris and Kabſhakeh, which laſt in a haughty and 
— For ſpeech, ordered H to ſubmit to his maſter, 
= adding, that as the gods of Hamath and of Arphad, the gods 
je of Sepharvaim, Henah, and Tovah, had not been able to with- 


ſtand the ¶ Hrian power, ſo neither would the God of 1/rael; 
d which boaſt, Sir Jſaac Newton obſerves, is a proof that the 
1e 4/jrians had but very lately begun to extend their empire. 
of WI $cnnacherth ſoon after defeating Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, who 
had marched out againſt him, directed his march for Jeruſalem, 
ae but before he approached the city 185,000 of his men being cut 
of in one night by a deſtroying angel, he returned covered 
t WM with diſgrace to ; = The where finding himſelf fallen in the 
\n eſteem of bis people, he grew ſullen and tyrannical, particu- 
larly venting his rage againſt the captive Hebrews in his domi- 
nions, many of whom he unmercifully put to death *, in re- 
of  venge for his great downfal, which he may have attributed to 
r= WW them. In ſhort, he behaved in ſuch a manner that he was 
grown odious in the eyes of his own ſons, two of whom Audra 
d WM -nc/ech and Sharezer flew him as he was 8 in the tem- 
ts ple of his god Niſroch, and flying into the land of Armenia, 
a, his third fon Eſarhaddon 8 in his ſtead. Herodotus makes 
o WM expreſs mention of Sennacherib, and from the relation of the 
Eoyptian prieſts, gives us ſome kind of a diſguiſed account of 
, the miraculous deſtruction of his army. He applies the ſtory 
or ¶ to the city of Peluſium, and ſays that Sethon the Egyptian king 
ne by his piety obtained aſſiſtance from Vulcan, who ſent into the 
K. Ae camp a great number of rats, which in one night eat 
all the ſhield ſtraps, quivers and bowſtrings, ſo that the enemy 
-þ next day were obliged to raiſe the ſiege and be gone. Senna- 
1s cherib according to him was king of the Hrabians and Aſſyrians, 
ee and /vah above-mentioned is-reckoned by ſome a province of 
- ag r 
| arhaddon, called alſo Afſaradin, Sarchedon, Sargon, an Ent 
i. Ezra Aſnapper, may be ll. to have ſucceeded to the ruins 5 Fs 7— * 
re the Mrian empire founded by Pul, and enlarged and eſta- „ 
2- bliſhed by Tiglath Pilezer. Under Sennacherib it fell to decay, Fn 
he either by his imprudence or ill fortune, or a mixture of both. 
th In the end of his reign the Medes revolted t, and were never 
e- after reduced to the Afyrian yoke, though Eſarbaddon, in the 
to courſe of his reign, ſeems to have been both a valorous and 
of fortunate prince, as well as ambitious of ſupporting and en- 
larging the empire. He has the epithets of great and noble 
15, Niven him by Ezra, which argues him to have been a prince 
y- of excellency and worth diſtinguiſhed among his cotemporaries. 
ad He was to all appearance of a mild diſpoſition, and particularly 


ful kind te the eros, who had been fo cruelly abuſed by his father. 


LE 1 


he » Tobit, ch. i. 18. + Tob. ibid. 


About 


Saaſduchi- 
uns, B. Ch. of Judith is called Nebuchodonoſor. The Medes, a few years af- 


667. 
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About the twenty- eighth year of his reign an interregnum 
happening in hs Adem of Babylon, he laid hold of the op- 
ortunity and united that neighbouring ſtate to his dominion x. 
aving fully ſettled his authority in Babylon, he began about 
five years after to ſet his thoughts on the recovery of what had 
been loſt to the empire of the A4/rians in Syria and Paleſtine, 
on the deſtruction of his father's army in 282 _ Having there- 
fore aſſembled a powerful army, he marched againſt the Syrians; 
the remnant of Hael, and the kingdom of udah. aving 
quite expunged irael and Syria from the lift of nations, by 
tranſplanting the few remaining inhabitants, and in their ſtead 
introducing a ſupply of foreigners, he proceeded to the reduc- 
tion of the kingdom of Judah to its former ſtate of depen- 
dance, and taking Manaſſeh their king priſoner, bound him in 
chains, and ſent him captive to Babylon. He is now ſuppoſed 
by ſome to have carried his arms into E yt, and to have con- 
quered that country; but others rather think that the reduction 
of Egypt by the AHrians, which was foretold by 1/aiah, hap- 
pened in the reign of Sennacherib. A few years after P/ammi- 
tichus making himſelf maſter of all Egypt, not only aſſerted the 
independency of his kingdom, but even endeavoured to expel 
the Afhrians from Palgſtine in his neighbourhood, which occa- 
ſioned a long war between the two nations, P/ammitichus being 
engaged no leſs than 29 years in the ſiege of Azotus or Aſhdod. 
In the third year of this war E/arhadden died, after he had 
reigned with great felicity thirty-nine years over the 4//jrians, 

hs, thirteen over the Babylonians. | . 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Sao/duchinus, who in the book 


ter his acceſſion to the throne, having, under their king Phraor- 
tes or Arphaxad, extended their dominion conſiderably, invaded 
A ria. Nebuchodonoſor raiſed a powerful army to oppoſe them, 
not only ſummoning the whole force of his extenſive empire, 
but inviting other nations of the eaſt to his aſſiſtance. Tho 
moſt of the nations he ſummoned received his embaſſadors with 
contempt, yet he took the field in the 12th year of his reign, 
with what forces he could aſſemble, and engaging Phraortes in 


the great plain of Ragau, totally defeated his army, and pur- 


ſuing him to the adjacent mountains, took him and put him to 
death. Making the beſt advantage of this victory, he reduced 


many of the cities of Media, ſtormed the famous capital Ecba- 


tana, and levelled it with the ground. Upon his return to 
Nineveh he feaſted and revelled with thoſe who had attended 
him in this expedition for the ſpace of 126 days. After this 
time of feaſting was over, he called his officers, nobles, and 
chief counſellors together, to take an account of what tributary 
countries and provinces had refuſed to ſend auxiliaries in the 
war, and finding that none of the weſtern countries had paid 
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any regard to his commands, he made a decree that Helofernes, 

the chief captain of his army, ſhould #2 forth to execute the 

wrath of his lord upon them for their diſobedience. This ge- 

neral accordingly the following year marched weſtward with an 

army of 120,000 foot, and 12,000 horſe, where he ravaged and de- 

ſtroyed ſeveral nations with great cruelty, till at eng coming 1n- 

to Fudea, and laying ſiege to Bethulia, he was there deſtroyed, and 

all his army cut in pieces, as is fully related in the book of Judith. 

| Saeſduchinus was ſucceeded by Chynalydan or Sarac. In his Cynah- 
reign the Medes under Cyaxares the fon of Phraortes, a youn 
Hs warlike prince, not only recovered what the Hrians h 
lately taken from them, but utterly defeated them 1n a pitched 
battle, and obli Ns them to ſhelter themſelves in Nineveb, which 
they beſieged. But they were ſoon obliged by the irruption of 
the Scythians to abandon the enterprize, and employ their arms 
in the defence of their own country. Sarac in the mean time 
having rendered himſelf contemptible to his ſubjects, by his 
effeminacy, and the little care he took of his dominions, Nabo- 
palaſſar, a Babylonian, and commander of the troops in Chal- 
dea, revolted from him, and ſeized on the kingdom of Babylon 
for himſelf. Having ſoon after ſtrengthened himſelf by an al- 
liance with Cyaxares the Median, they marched in conjunction 
with a powerful army againſt Nineveh, which they at length 
made themſelves maſters of and utterly deſtroyed, Chynalydan He burns 
in deſpair having ſet fire to his palace, and conſumed him; his palace 
ſelf with all his treaſures .in the flames “. In this deſtruction and him- 
of Nineveh were fulfilled the propheſies of Fonah, Nahum, and ſelf, B. Ch. 
Zephaniah againſt that impious city. 1 | 626. 
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A deſcription of the country, and an account of the religion, cuſtoms 
| 1 _ | dur, Oe of yr wr th 1 
N the moſt antient times, and even fo late as the captivi The 
of the Jews, this country was known by the name of Shi- names of 
naar +. As for the name o Babylon it is univerſally ſuppoſed this coun- 
to have been borrowed from that of the tower of Babel, and try. 
the name of Chaldza from the Chaldzansor Chaſdim. Chaldza 


Im or Babylonia generally ſpeaking by the profane. By Baby- 
lonia is ſometimes meant the country more immediately in the 


is uſed by the ſacred writers for the whole country, and 722 


Its ſitua- 


which extends ſouthward to the Perfian gulf. lies between tion 


30 and 35 degrees of north latitude, and was bounded, ac- 


* Herod. I. 1. c. 106. Polyhiſt. ap. Syncel. p. 210. & ap. Euſeb. 
in Chron. + Daniel i. 2. | 


cording 


7 "A GENERAL HISTORY © | 
cording to Ptolemy, on the north by Ade/opotamia, on the eaſt | 
by the Tigris, on the weſt by Arabia Dijertas and on the ſouth | a 
by the Perſian gulf, and part of Arabia Felix. In the province _ 
properly called Babyiouia were the following cities, Babylon, Ne 
1 the metropolis, Yolege/q or Volggeſocerta, built on the Euphrates, 8 
| by V/aloge/is king = the Parthians, in the time of Veſpaſian; * 
. 
| 
| 


arfita, probably Strabs's Borſippa, famous in his time for a 
2 2 e ee on the Euphrates; Coche on h 
an iſland of the Tigris; Sura and Pombeditha. In the pro- th 
vince of Chaldæa, Ptolemy places the following cities, Spunda, = 
Batracharta, Shalatha, Altha, and Teridon, all on the Tigris. te 
1n the inland 5 he mentions ſeyeral, all now unknown. h: 
| i antient times the Babylowzan name compriſedall or the greater b 
| part of the provinces ſubject to the Babylonian empire : but as - 
7 e have already deſcribed ſome of thoſe countries, and ſhall 8 
| 4252 of the others in their Proper laces, we have confined fe 


ourſelves here to Babylonia and Chaldæa, properly ſo called. th 

| Tempera- This country enjoys an air Verp temperate and wholeſome ef 
MW - ture, for the moſt part, though extremely noxious at ſome ſeaſons of th 
| _- the year. The heats are ſo extraordinary, that the richer fort T 
' were uſed to fleep in tubs and ciſterns of water, which perni- he 


ious practice is {till continued. . At ſome ſeaſons the country ww] 


| is expoſed to a dangerous peſtilential wind, which inſtantly 7 

daaeſtroys every living creature in its way. Rains fall here very * 

| ſeldom, and generally for eight months in the year there is a C. 

continued drought, nay ſometimes there has been no rain for T 

two years and a half together, and the inhabitants reckon that thi 

fl i it does but rain twice or thrice in the year it is enough for 

| their purpoſe. To ſupply the want of rain the inhabitants are Ar 

| at great labour and trouble in watering their lands, the engines ing 
bee they make uſe of for that purpoſe, being ſo nume- 

rous on the banks of the Euphrates, as ſometimes to hurt the 

navigation of that river. The ſoil being rich, the climate in pa 

general excellent, and the induſtry of the inhabitants what it Ml «4 

and ferti- ought to be, this country for fertility uſed to vie with any other v1 

lity. ſpot on the face of the earth. Herodotus compared it to Egypt 2 

for its fertility, owing to artificial 3 7 is even much ſer 

practiſed on the banks of the Nile. The ſouthernmoſt parts Ml nu 

of it between the Tigris and Euphrates may be particularly com- tin 

pared with the Della of that country, it being like that made lig 

up of endleſs iſlands, ſome formed by nature and ſome by art, 7 

And is beſides almoſt under the ſame parallel of latitude. Hlero- ſig! 

dotus thought that What he could ſay concerning its fruitfulnels Ml thi. 

would . to ſuch as had not, like himſelf, been T 

eye witneſſes of its fertility. He adds, that for the plenty of or 

its productions it Was reckoned to be 2 third part of Ala, that wit 

is, of the Penſan empire; and that in the ſame year it yielded i veſ 

| 3 but r wee 4 "ITE | 
Being a country well watered, and for the moſt lo, an 

flat, it abounded with willows, and hence it — 45 called ms 


* 
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"Nh Plut. Sympol. 1 3. Rauwolf. tray, Farch, Pilgr. v. 1. * hs 
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the valley of willows, as Prideaux would interpret the text of 


Iſaiah, ch. xv. 7. The palm alſo here flouriſhed naturally, 


and chiefly that of the date kind; which afforded them food, 


49 


wine, and honey , though the vine, the olive; and the fig- 


tree were what this country could not boaſt of. For grain it 
exceeded every other land; the millet and the ſeſame thot up 
here to the ſize of trees, and the leaves of the barley and wheat 
were uſually four good fingers broad. The ſeſame afforded 
them oil inſtead of the olive, and the palm wine inftead of the 
grape. This fertility was mins in a great meaſure owi 
to the inundations of the river Tigris and Euphrates; whic 
happened annually in the months of June, Fuly; and Auguſt, 
by the melting of the ſnow on the mountains of ena; 
Theſe inundations however frequently proving very detrimen- 
tal, the inhabitants guarded againſt them by numbers of arti= 
ficial rivers an ea tri 

the country in general benefited, and an eafy communication 
effected between different places. Some of thofe canals had 
the appearance of rivers, and were fo large as to be navigable: 
The river Chebar, mentioned by Ezeliel, is fuppofed to have 
been one of them. In the Greek verſions it is called Chobar, 
which moſt interpreters ſuppoſe to have been borrowed from 


s, by which the waters were diſtributed; 


2 


The arti- 


ficial ca- 
nals. 


Gobaris or Gobryas, the name of the governor, who, Plim ſays, 


„ ft 
was appointed to overlook the work , and probably the ſame 
Gebryas, ho afterwards revolted from the Halylonians to Cyrus: 
The river E 223 from which many channels were cut in 
the plain of Babylon, has its ſource in the mountains of Arme- 


The Fa- 


nia, and after waſhing the eaſtern ſkirts of Syria, and dividing phrates, 


Arabia from Meſopotamia, it proceeds ſoutheaſtward, and mix- 
ing with its fellow- traveller the Tigris, falls at length into the 
Perſian gulf. This great river is flow for the moſt part in its 
courſe, and not well adapted throughout for navigation, ſome 
parts of it being ſhoal, and ſome rocky. Some think it might 
eaſily be made navigable, even for great barks quite to the 2 


gris, only by clearing the channel of the ſtones with which it 


is choaked up in ſome places. Tho' it is not, as we have ob- 
ſerved, rapid in its courſe, its water nevertheleſs is ſo conti- 
nually Pa, 1 that there is no drinking it till it has ſettled for a 
time, or been paſſed thro? a cloth or ſtrainer, and then it-# 
lighter and preferable to any other in thoſe parts, whence the 


river is known to the neighbouring people, by a name which 


ſignifies the water of de/ire. The antient way of navigating 


this river has ſomething very ſingular and extraordinary in it. 
The veſſels they uſed were round, without diſtinction of head 
or ſtern, and no better than great 'wicker baſkets, coated over - 


with hides, and od along with two oars or paddles. Thefe 


veſſels were of different ſizes, and ſome of them capable of 


carrying a burden of merchandize to the weight of 5000 talents, 
having, according to their ſize, a number of aſſes on board. When 


- 
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40 1 A GENERAL HISTORY | 
they had thus fallen down the river to Babylon, and unloaded their 
cargo, they ſold the veſſel; but kept the hides and loading their 
aſſes with them, returned home by land, the veſſels, by their 

aukward make, being unable to r gant the moſt gentle 
current. It is highly probable that the Euphrates at firſt emp- 
tied itſelf into the ſea by a mouth of its own ; and Pliny tells 
us, that its mouth was formerly diſtant from that of the Tigris, 
according to ſome twenty-ſeven miles, and according to others 
only ſeven miles, and that both rivers were navigable. This 
tiver now diſembogues itſelf into the Tigris, below Bagdad; 
and the river made up of theſe two joined in one, is called by 
the Arabs Schat- al- Arab, that is, tbe river of the Arabs, This 
country is particularly remarkable for having incloſed within 
it pits according to the moſt rational opinion, great part 

of Faraaz/e. 325 | ; 5 | | 
- uity , Babel 1. the firſt kingdom we find mentioned in ſeripture, 
and in point of antiquity was prior to that of Aſur. It was 

Bakits founded by Nimrod; but for many ages it evidently appears to 

haue remained a petty royalty, till the ¶M Hrians paved the wa 
to the empire it attained. Allowing that even under Nimrod it 
roſe to any height of power, nothing ſeems more natural than 
to conclude, that it ſuddenly fell down to a level with its neigh- 
bours, and even below ſome of them, particularly the famous 
and antient 1 8 of Elam or Perſia, whoſe king, ſo early 
as the days of Abraham, was attended in his wars by the king 
of Shinaar, as his tributary. The ſcripture makes no men- 
tion of any king of Babylon from this king of Shinaar, till the 
days of Merodach Baladan, who was cotemporary with Heze- 
kiah. By the ſeveral hiſtories of the nations already ſpoken of 
An this work, it is alſo plain that no Babylonian prince awed 
of them till many years after Merodach Baladan. So that tho 
this be allowed to be the moſt ancient kingdom of the world, yet. 
it appears not to have attained the imperial dignity till a great 
number of ages after its firſt foundation. The yacht or 
Chaldzans however laid claim to a moſt extravagant antiquity, 
unwilling to be behind hand with the Egyptians or any other 
nation. They pretended to have regiſtered the tranſactions of 
150,000 years according to ſome, or 473,000 years according 
to others, reckoning. down to Alexander, from the time the 
Hirſt began to obſerve the ſtars. A monſtrous fable, which needs 
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8 The government of this nation appears, from the character 
ett gor generally given to Nimrod, to have been in its very infancy 
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vernment. tyrannical and deſpotic. But after him it certainly fell to 4 

level with the petty kingdoms of thoſe parts, till the A/rians, i © 

in proceſs of time, laid the foundation whereon it afterwards 

- exalted itfelf as queen of the egſt. Its government, doubtleſs, 

like that of ria, was haughty and deſpotic, the whole cen- 

tering in the perſon of the king, and all deerees iſſuing from 

his mouth. To render the ſubmiſſion of their ſubjects more 
abſolute and reſpectful, their kings affected even deity and di- 

vine worſhip, and kept themſelves retired from the view of their 

| | - N ſub- 
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ir fubjects, as too glorious to be beheld: by vulgar eyes. Theſe 
ir proud potentates however adminiſtered their government b 

le officers of ſeveral ſorts civil and military. We find them divi- 
p- ded into three claſſes, and ſuppoſed to be choſen from among 
ls the graveſt and moſt noble perſonages in all the empire *. The 
10 firſt had the charge of virgins, and of their diſpoſal in mar- 
70 riage, and were to judge in matters of adultery, and the like. 
iis The ſecond took cognizance of thefts, and the third of all other 
1. crimes. ' The ſubordinate powers under this mighty emperor 
dy were divided into princes, ' governors, captains, judges, trea- 


ſurers and counſellors ; ſo that it was plain, nothing was want- 
8 ting to keep peace and good order in the empire, and that the 
civil and military ceconomy was under ſevere regulations,” 
This great king of kings had a houſhold equal to the ſubli- 
mity of his ſtation. His chief officers ſeem to have been the 
as captain of his guard, the prince of his eunuchs, and the prime 
miniſter, in the nature of the Turiiſh vizier. The of 
4 theſe had the execution of the arbitrary and ſanguinary com- 
7 A mands ; the ſecond had charge of the education and ſubſiſtence 
of the youth of the palace; and the latter fat in the king's 
. gate, as it was called, to hear complaints, and to paſs judg 
ments. Beſides theſe, there ſeems to have been a maſter of the 


ly magicians always at hand, to ſatisfy the king upon any thing 
ng he might-want to know with regard een and prognoſti- 
* cation. All thoſe who ſerved him were remarkable for beauty 
Ko of perſon and excellence of parts, and his wives and concu- 
"Ui bines, which were doubtleſs the moſt beautiful of their ſex, 
* ſeem to have been very numerous +. 
Notwithſtanding the affected ſtate and recluſeneſs of theſe 
100 monarchs, they ſometimes, we find, condeſcended to ban- 
ret et and revel with their lords and chief men of their domi- 
eat nions, of whom we read that 1000 were at one time entertained 
5 —; 8 5 885 ; 
ty Though the laws of this empire, as we obſerved, muſt have Laws. 
= been vague and uncertain; yet there was one which ſeems to 
of WM Have been irrevocably fixed, being calculated te increaſe the 
ing number of the inhabitants, and to oblige all, eſpecially the 


poorer ſort of people, to marry, leſt they ſhould choofe rather 
ad to live ſingle ak be bat with a wife and family. By 
; this law no man had it in his power to beſtow his own daugh- 
Nr ters in marriage; but they were at the difpoſal of the king or 
5 his officers 1. . 


yl As the laws were vague and changeable, the puniſhments Puniſh- 
9 ſeem alſo to have been unfixed, arbitrary, and rigorous in pro- ments. 
rd portion to the tyrant's preſent rage and fury; ſuch as behead- 

210 ing, cutting to pieces, turning the criminals houſe into a dung- 

en- ill, and burning in a fiery furnace. 955 
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Their re- 


ligion. | 


and were thought, 


- A QENETRAL:'UHLS TORY 
Among the Babylonians the Chaldees, properly fo called, were 
not nts ets rie but alſo their *. men, ſo that their 
religion and boaſted learning are ſo blended together as to be 
hardly ſeparable into diſtinct heads. Theſe Chaldaant were per- 
haps more diſtinguiſhed from the people than the clergy are 
from the laity with us; and were as much revered in their 


country as the js rag prieſts were in theirs, and are ſaid ta 


have enjoyed the {ame privileges“. They were wholly de- 
voted to the buſineſs of their ſuperſtitious religion, and pre- 


tended. to inſpiration, and to the gift of prediction, by. the 


rules of augury, the flight of birds, and the inſpection of vic- 
tims. They explained dreams and all the extraordinary phzno- 
mena of nature, as portending good or evil to men or nations; 

8 inchantments and invocations, to 
affect mankind, either with happineſs or miſery. Though 
they were early addicted to celeſtial obſervations, yet inſtead 
of being thereby led into juſt notions of the omnipotence of 


the creator and mover of the heavenly bodies, they abſurdly 


fell into the impious error of eſteeming thoſe bodies as Gods, 
and the immediate governors, of the world, in ſubordination 
however to the Deity who was inviſible, but by his works and 
the effects of his power. Perſuaded of this they began to build 
temples to the ſtars, to ſacrifice to them, to praiſe them, and 
to bow down before them, that through their means they might 
abtain the favour and good will of God, eſteeming them as media- 
tors between God and them; for it-is obſerved, that the neceſſity 


of a mediatory office between God and man was a notion 


that generally obtained among mankind from the very begin- 


eſe Chaldees pretending to divine inſpiration, at length 
impudently gave out that God ordered this ſtar, or that, or all 
gf them, to be worſhiped in this or that manner, and repre- 
ſented under this or that form. The people upon theſe decla- 
rations began to'furniſh the ſacella or temples with images, and 
to erect the ſame under trees and upon the tops of hills or 


mountains, and from thenceforward aſſembled themſelves to- 


true religion r. 1 | 
Such was. the firſt riſe and progreſs of idolatry, and ſuch 


gether, to reverence and worſhip them; and their prieſts, ſen- 
Fhle of the ſweets of the trade, foon after invented forms of 
fluty to be obſerved by the creduloys and deluded multitude ; 
ſo that, in a few ages, the name of God became obliterated 
among them, and the moſt ſtupid idojatry poſſeſſed the place of 


* . 


were the original Sabian doctrines, which taking root firſt 


among the Chaldeant, were afterwards pr ed among all 


the eaſtern nations. The Sabians in their tranfition from 


planet-worſhip to image-worſhip, did not pretend to pay ado- 
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- This Belus had a temple . erected to him in the city of Ba 
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the virtues of the planet were infuſed into the _ that was 
meant to repreſent it. This they pretended to effect, by forms 
of conſecration, and by various incantations, whereby to draw 
down-from the ſtars their ſeveral intelligencies into their reſpec- 
tive idols. Hence proceeded all the fooliſni ſuperſtition of te- 
lfms or taliſmans, and upon theſe pretended principles of com- 
municative operation, all the branches of magie and ſorcery 
muſt have had their foundation. This was the of the old 
Babylonian religion, till they came to deify mortal men as well 
as the celeſtial bodies. In this the Syrians, whoſe empire was 
confeſſedly older than either the Afrria or Babylonian, ſeem 
to have given them the precedent, by deifying their great kings 
Benhadad II. and Hazael. According to this we are told, 
That by the vain glory of men, idols entered inis the ruorl That 


in proceſs of time an ungodly cuſtom 8 2 _ oo” " a law, 
of Kings, or 


and graven images were worſhiped | 
tyrants, as it is in the margin. That whom men could not honour in 


preſente, becauſe they dwelt far off, they took the counterfeit of his 
viſage from 25 and made - 5 image of a. king, the 
honoured, to the end that by their forwar 

bim that was abſent as if he was preſent. Two other reafons are 


aſſigned for this practice by the ſame author, firſt, the grief of 
a parent for his child untimely ſnatched away; and, ſecondly, 


the ſkill of the workman, who, ambitious to flatter ſome great 
man, might have exerted all his power to repreſent him be- 
yond what he truly was, and ſo by the beauty of his work, have 
captivated and deluded the unwary multitude. % Nel art) 
Ninus is ſuppoſed to be the firſt who ſet up images to be wor- 
ſhiped, and particularly one to his father Belus T. Whether 


this was the Ninus of Cigſius, or ky wy Pilsſer the ſon of Pul, 


ſome ſuppoſed to be Belus, we think cannot be determined. 
or rather the magnificent tower formerly ſpoken of, was, in 


we obſerved before, conſiſted of eight towers raiſed upon one 


another, and in the rmoſt was a bed, magnificently ſet 
forth, and a golden table near it, but no image, nor was any 


mortal permitted to remain there by night, except only a Wo- 


man choſen by the god out of the whole nation, the Chal- 


deans affirming, though not credited by Herodotus, that the god 


came by night and repoſed in the bed. It would ſeem that they 


conſidered him as the ſupreme God, who either could not be re- 


preſented, or would puniſh their preſumption if they attempted : 
to repreſent him. In the lower part of the temple was a 281. 5 


in which was a gigantic _ of. Jupiter Belus, all of 


ſitting on a throne, and a tab 
— the whole weighing 800 talents. Another golden ſtatue 
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tation touninformed wood; one, or metal ; but alleged; chat 


oſs they might flatter 


e before him, both of the ſame 


twelve | 
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thinks he may well conclude the 4, 


ſition being proved to be common by very man 
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twelve cubits high, that ſtood in this temple, was carried off 
by Aerxes, the 7 emperor. As there were two gods in 


this temple and tower, there belonged to it alſo two altars. 
They ſtood without, a ſmall one of gold, and another of a 
much larger ſize. Upon the golden altar none but ſucking vic- 
tims might be ſacrificed, and on the great one none that were 
not full grown. On this laſt alſo the Chaldeans conſumed an- 


nually the weight of 1000 talents in incenſe, when they cele- 


brated the feſtival of the god. Such was the god Belus among 
the Babylonians, and ſuch his temple, and the rank he held in it. 


"The Babylonians, it would ſeem, by Bel or Baal, underſtood 


either the ſun, according to the old Sabian religion of the Chal- 
dees, or their founder Pal; but whether or no they transformed 
their deceaſed monarch into the ſun, or whether they kept the 
worſhip of their planet and their hero ſo diſtinct as never to 


confound them with each other, ſeems impoſſible to be deter- 


The deity next in order to Belus ſeems to have been the Venus 


of later days in the weſt; and that ſhe was no other than the 


oddeſs A/tarte of the Phenicians, may be gathered from what 


ollows. Succoth Benoth is mentioned as an idol of the Babylo- 


nian, (2 Kings vii. 30.) This was rather the ſhrine of ſome 


idol, for the import of the words are, the tabernacles of Benoth, 
or the tabernacles of the daughters. Theſe tabernacles doubt- 
leſs refer to the infamous cuſtom of the Babylonians, mentioned 


by Herodotus, namely, that all their women were obliged once 


in their life, to ſit down openly in the temple of Venus, by 

Mplitta, to make a ſacrifice of their modeſty and 
virtue. For the conveniency of thoſe who were not near any 
of her temples, the prieſts, it ſeems, carried about ſmall taber- 


nacles, conſulting at the ſame time the devotion of the people, 
Selden 


and. their own intereſt. From this practice the learn 
| Hrian Benoth to have been 

no other than Venus, nay he derives the latter name from the 
former, by changing the B into V, and T into S. ſuch a tran- 
inſtances. 
This opinion is in ſome degree countenanced by Suidas, who 
ſeems to call the Afyrian goddeſs Binos. In Africa we find there 
was a town called Sicca Venerea, where women were obliged 
Le xx their marriage- money, by the proſtitution of their 
ies . The Venus honoured here appears, both by the name 


and the rite, to be the ſame with the goddeſs of the Balyloniuns. 


This Benoth, from whom the whole tribe of great goddeſſes 
ſeem to be derived, is called the Celgſtial Venus, and faid to 


have been firſt of all worſhiped by the Afyrians +. She was 


of both ſexes, and is underſtood to have been both Mars and 
Venus, and accordingly ſhe was worſhiped by her votaries, 
ſometimes in the attire of men, ſometimes in that of women, 
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ſhe 40 has been ſufficiently proved by great men. The Phæni- 
cian Hare we find, was alſo the queen of heaven, the moon, 


her loſt Adonis 5. 


as the names of ſeveral of the A/jrian and Babylonian kin 


reckoned to have once been in high account with them, and to 


QF THE 28 
the men and women mutually changing dreſſes with each other. 
As Moſes in one of his precepts “ is ſuppoſed to allude to this 
worſhip, it is hence concluded to be very antient. A Greet 
author calls her the moon, and ſays, that both men and wo- 
men facriftced to her in the habits of the oppolite ſex +; and 
that the Urania or celeſtial Venus of the Afyrians, was the 
moon, cannot be doubted by the rank ſhe holds next to Bel or 
the ſun. She appears alſo to have been the ſame with the Sy- 
rian goddeſs, who was called Juno, and whole ſtatue was fo 
contrived as to partake of Minerva, Venus, Luna, Rhea, Diana, 
Nemeſis, and the deſtinies, as if ſhe included them all, and that 


Lucifer, Juno, Venus, Minerva, and Io, and married to an 
Aſyrian. She was the goddeſs of pleaſure and god of war, and 
accordingly addreſſed to under both ſexes. It would therefore 
be needleſs to allege the monſtrous effeminacies of the men at 
Aphac, or the mercenary proſtitution: of the women at Byblus, 
to prove that the one of theſe goddeſſes is a faithful copy of the 
other. The ſame. may alſo be ſaid of Atergatis or Derceto of 
Aſcalon. She is indeed ſuppoſed diſtinct from the great Venus, 
and is ſaid to have incurred her diſpleaſure, and in conſequence 
of that to have been turned into a fiſn; but fiſhes we find were 
worſhiped at Hierapolis, and, according to Strabo, Atergatis 
was alſo worſhiped there. Macrobius is alſo of the ſame opinion, 
and ſtiles her the mother of the gods, Aflarte, or the Hierapo- 
litan or Afyrian goddeſs; ſo that we ſee the ſame goddeſs tranſ- 
pane from the banks of the Euphrates, into which ſhe is ſaid 
rſt to have plunged herſelf to eſcape the fury of the inexorable 
Typhon t, and but - juſt varied ſo far as bs room for each 
particular country to brag of her 0 
Salambo, as ſhe is called, was alſo a goddeſs of the Aſyrians Salambo, 
or Babylonians, and appears to have been Afiarte, as ſhe is ſaid one of 
to have been eternally roaming up and down, and mourning their 


| | | | dei 
Shach, Saca, or Sheſbach, is reckoned another god or goddeſs of Ks 

the Babylonians, and ſuppoſed to have been the earth, the ſame Sheſbach, 
the Romans afterwards worſhiped under the name of Tellus 

and Ops ; and if fo, ſhe was partly the ſame with 1//itta, 

or the Syrian goddeſs, whom we have already ſeen under the 

title of Rhea, and the mother of the gods. ; SEP 

' Nebo or Nabo, was alſo an Afyrian or Babylonian deity, and Neo. 


were partly compounded of his name, he may therefore 


have: been one of their moſt antient gods. He is thought to 
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have deen the Chemoſb, or the Baal Peor of the Moabries. © By 
the prophet /atah, c. xlvi. he is joined with Bel, and generally 

ö uppoſed to have been the ſun, - LIED. 21 

Rach.” | ther gods the Babylonians and ¶Mrians had, namely, Rach, 
Whois generally thought to have been intended for the fun *; 

Nego and Negs arid Nengal, if they were not one and the fame, and ere. 

Nengal, dach. In a word, we may call in the gods of the ſeveral na- 

and Moero- tions, whoſe hiſtories we have already related, to complete the 

dach. liſt of the Balylbnian idols; for they are confeſſedly ſprung from 
the eity of Babylon. Hence it is that Maimonides, in ſpeaking 
of the death of Thammuz, who died a martyr to the Sabian re- 
ligion, relates, that all the idols of the world flew to the great 
temple of the ſun at Babylon, and there mourned the death of 
Thammiuz. The Babylonians alſo worſhiped. the ſerpent or 
aſp ;- and agreed with the Egyptians in very many of their modes 
of telipien, eſpecially in the worſhip they paid to fiſhes, to the 
| _ _  Loatand to the onion r. e OE NE. 

Their We have a general view given us of their temples, idols, and 

temples, prieſts, in the - epiſtle of Feremah. Their idols were of gold, 

idols, and of filver, and of wood, and carried about in proceſſion, ſur- 
prieſts. rounded with multitudes worſhiping them. They were 
crowned and cloathed in purple, and were black with the ſmoke 

of incenſe; Their temples were full of ſmoke and duft, occa- 

ſioned by the numerous reſort of votaries. The prieſts made 
ſometimes free with the gold and ſilver preſented to their gods, 

and either kept it for themſelves, or beſtowed it upon lewd proſ- 

titutes, who were accounted facred. Whatever was offered 

a ſacrifice to their gods, they were wont to embezzle and appro- 

priate to themſelves, and cloathed their wives and children 

with the garments that had been given to adorn their idols. 

The Babylonians having given riſe to all the idolatries and fu- 
perſtitions in vogue. among the neighbouring nations, are par- 
tt—cularly charged with the horrible cuſtom of ſacrificing human 

Human victims, to appeaſe or conciliate their gods. This cuftom, 

vicums. which appears to have been propagated from the Babylonian 

among the other nations, grow at length ſo ſhocking to human 
nature, that it ſeems in the later days to have been confined 

to a particular ſect or tribe. For the Sepharvites are ſaid, by 
way of diſtinction from the other Babylonians, to have burnt 
their children in fire to Adrammelech and Anammelech, who are 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Moloch F. That theſe Sepbar- 
vites were Babylonians properly fo called would be paſt all doubt, 
ſhould we agree with the moſt learned geographers, that their 

city was that of Sipparg in 7 1 5 

Among the A rian and Babylonian cuſtoms one of the chief 
ſeems to have been their method of diſpoſing of their young 


markable women in marriage. In every diſtriẽt they aſſembled annually 


cuſtoms. 
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cord broken. 


all the virgins of marriageable age on a certain day, and fold 
them one by one in the midſt of a croud of men... 'The moſt 
beautiful were firſt put up and delivered to the higheſt bidder. 
The money that was raiſed by this ſale was po ee ht as for- 

tunes to the ugly and lame, who were then offered to ſuch as 
would take the leaſt money with them. The poorer ſort, who 
valued maney more than beauty, were 3 in underbidding 
as the wealthy men had before been in over _— each other. 
By this management their young women were all diſpoſed of 


in marriage; but the poorer ſort -before they were allowed to 


carry off the women they had bargained for, were obliged to 
ive ſecurity to cohabit with them as their wives. This law, 
fore the days of Herodotus, was totally aboliſhed ; but he re- 
lates that in his time the Babylonians thought themſelves pol- 
luted even by the uſe of matrimdny, and therefore refuſed to 
touch any e morning, till they had purified themſelves 
by waſhing and perfuming their bodies. Fn 


Every Babylon:an woman once in her life-time was bound to ꝓhe wo- 


8 herſelf to a ſtrange man at the temple of Venus. 


” 


hey were crowned with knots and garlands, and placed in verſally 


long ranks to be viewed by the men. hen any man declared 


his choice by throwing money into the woman's lap, and ſay- 
ing, I implore the goddeſs Mylitta for thee, ſhe was not at fi- . 


berty to refuſe the money, which was accounted ſacred, or 
reject the ſuitor, but was obliged directly to retire. with him. 
aving thus fulfilled the law, and performed ſome ceremonies 
in honour- of the goddeſs, ſhe returned home, and nothing 
could tempt her to grant the ſame favour again to her new 
lover. Women of rank (for none were diſpenſed with) might 
be conveyed to the appointed place in a covered vehicle, and 
keep in it while their ſervants waited their return at ſome diſ- 
tance, We have this cuſtom with ſome additional circum- 
ſtances in Baruch 5 The women alſo, ſays he, with cords about 
them ſitting in the highways burn bran for perfume ; but if any 
of them drawn by ſome that paſſeth by lie with him, 7 reproacheth 
ellow that ſbe was not thought as worthy as herſelf, nor her 

For five days every year they celebrated a feſtival called Sacea 
or Sacca, during which the ſervants commanded their maſters. 


They uſed no phyſicians, but brought out their fick into the Th Py 


moſt frequented places, that every one might ſee them and offer 
their advice if they had any knowledge of the caſe, either from 


was it lawful for any that paſſed by to omit this office. They 
embalmed the dead in honey, and their funeral lamentations are 
like thoſe of the Egyptians. | 


They were exceſſively credulous and ſuperſtitious, and as hei, 
lewd and debauched as a nation could be. Their credulity 4, 
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muſt appear from the high veneration they had for their Chal. 
dzans, priefts, or jugglers, land their ſuperſtition from what 
we have faid of their religion. They were ſo prone to ido- 
latry, that we even find an inſtance of their great Nebuchadnazzar 
falling down before Daniel to worſhip him, ch. ii. 46. De- 
bauchery reigned among them without controul, their princes, 
on whom it was incumbent to reſtrain it, wing in the height 
of riot, as we may gather from the banquet Belſhazzar was 
giving, when he ſaw the fatal inſcription on the wall. Beſides 
the example of their princes, their religion as inculcated by 
their prieſts, and the filthy rites of their different gods, toge- 
ther with the reverence paid to proſtitutes, rendered them the 
moſt ſenſual and abandoned race that can be imagined. Parents 
and huſbands did not ſcruple to expoſe for money their wives 
and children to the embraces of their gueſts, Drun- 
kards they are particularly ſaid to have been, and their 
women were admitted to their debaucheries, where they gra- 

Their. dually laid afide all reſtraints of modeſty, © 
1 They ſeem to have affected pride and effeminacy in their 
Areſs. Their under-garment was a linen veſt down to their 
heels, over which 121 had another of woolen, and over all a 
white mantle or cloak. They wore their own hair; their 
heads. were adorned with a tiara or mitre, and their bodies 
_ anointed all over with oil of Seſame. Each of them wore a 
ſeal ring on the finger, and in their hand a ſtaff curiouſly wrought, 
on the top of which was placed either an eagle, a roſe, a lilly, 
or an apple, or ſome other thing, for to wear a ſtick without 

ſuch an ornament was accounted indecent | 
Learning The Babylonians, particularly the Chaldees, were famed for 
of the learning. Theſe Chaldees pretended alſo to ſupernatural know- 
Chalazes. ledge, and are ſaid to have inhabited a region peculiar to them- 
| ſelves next to the Perſian gulf. They were divided into ſeveral 
ſects, as the Orcbeni, the Borſipenni, and known by other names 
of diſtinction, borrowed either from particular places, where 
different doctrines on the ſame point were held, or from particular 
perſons who had doctrines peculiar to themſelves, They acquired 
not their learning after the manner of the Greeks, but by tra- 
dition from father to ſon ; and being exempt from all offices, 
their only bufineſs was to apply themſelves to the inſtruction 
they received, Fully ſatisfied of what they received from their 
anceſtors, they never departed from what they imbibed, ſo that 
they made little or no progreſs even in the learning they parti- 
„  cularly profeſſed. They taught that the world was eternal, 
= _ Their that it never had a beginning, and never ſhould have an end. 
6 doctrine However, they owned a divine providence, and aſſerted that the 
1 about the motions of the Heavens were performed by the guidance and 
world. direction of ſuperior agents or gods. They are univerſally ſaid 
to haye been the firſt that cultivated aſtronomy, and they pre- 
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tended not only to have diſcovered the exact motions of the . 
heavenly bodies, but alſo certain influences they haye over 
things below *. On this account they called the planets Inter- 


preters, and had particularly a high opinion of the influence 
of Saturn, next of the ſun, then. of Mars, Venus, Mercury, 

upiter, which were all the planets they reckoned, Under 
theſe ſix planets they ranged zo ſtars, which they called con- 


ſelling gods. Half of theſe took notice of what was done un- 


der the earth, and the other half of what was done by men, 
or tranſacted in the heavens. They reported that the chiefs of 


theſe counſelling gods were twelye in number, and 1 to 


each a month of the year, and a whole ſign of the Zodiac. 
Aſtronomy they only cultivated as a ſcience ſecondary to aſtro- 


loc and accordingly their notions of it were very confined 
and 1 


mperfect. They held the earth to be like a veſſel or boat, 
and hollow within. They had no notion of the immenſe diſ- 
tance of ſome of the planets from the ſun, and accounted for 
the time they took up in their revolutions purely by the flow- 
neſs of their motion. They thought the moon ſhone with a 
light not her own, and that when eclipſed ſhe was immerged in 
the ſhadow of the earth ; but for eclipſes of the ſun they were 
quite at a loſs, nor could they fix the time when they would 
happen +. Daniel, ſpeaking of theſe wiſe men, divides them 
into four clafles, namely magicians, aſtrologers, ſorcerers, and 
Chaldzans, adding afterwards to them ſuch as divined by lots, 
or ſuch as foretold events by the inſpection of intrails. 
As the Chaldees were peculiarly the men of learning in this 


nation, ſo the Babylonians, properly ſo called, applied them- The arts 


ſelves to the arts, though perhaps we ſhall have more reaſon to 5 


call theſe the men of learning among them than the former, 
who were wholly addicted to the ſidereal conſultations, and the 
3 of extravagancies, which appear to have made up 
the ſyſtem of their phi 8 In this cafe the Babylonians, 
as diſtinguiſhed from the Chaldeans, muſt have been good ma- 
thematicians and mechanics, as appears by the immenſe build- 
me they reared, which could not be effected without great 
{kill in the ſeveral branches of mathematics and geometry. 
This may be affirmed in general; but to ſay how far they ex- 
celled in perſpective and juſtneſs of proportion may not be 
ww ſo eaſy a taſk. That their ornaments and decorations fell 

ort of what was afterwards feen in Greece can never be doubt- 
ed; and hence we may conclude the ſame of their paintings and 
ſtatues. To what perfection they carried their muſic is uncer- 
tain, but from Daniel we learn, that they had a variety of in- 
ſtruments, ſuch as flutes, cornets, harps, ſackbuts, - pſalteries, 
dulcimers, and all kinds of muſic. We are quite unacquainted 
with their poetry, but muſt leave the reader to form a judgment 
of it by that of the other eaſtern nations their neighbours, both 
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Antient and modern. Their language, which was called the 
Chaldze, was only a different dialect of the Syriac, and the ſame 
Alphabet was common to them and the Syrzans. The Baby. 
lonians, properly ſo called, were famous for their manufactures, 
particularly for their rich embraideries, ſumptuous veſtments, 
magnificent carpets, and fine linen; inſomuch that we read 
of Cats that he 7 70 ſold a Balylonian cloak or mantle, 

nheritance, as being what he was 


which was left to him by | 
aſhamed to wear *, and elſewhere that at Rome there had been 
paid for a ſuit of, Babylonian hangings for a dining room 6458 
pounds ſix ſhillings and eight pence +, It were to no purpaſe 
to quote authors for farther inſtances of this . magnificence, 
ll - which is known to 2 proverb. 7 
Wl Particular | This people was not only divided into two great tribes, the 
\\ tibes. Babylomans and Chaldeans properly ſo called, but into other 
ſubordinate ſeas, three of which are faid to have fed upon 
nothing but fiſh. As theſe tribes lived in the fens where ng 
corn grew, it was N neceſſity that forced them to de- 
part from the practice of their countrymen. Their fiſh they Ml . 
dried in the ſun, and having pounded them in a mortar, baked int 
| them in the manner of bread. The inhabitants of Bor/ippa, tre 
1 we are told, uſed to ſalt the bats, which in their neighbour- 
* 8 much larger than in other places, and to uſe them Ml *2. 
1 5 or . | >; | | . 
Their The trade of this antient Pe le muſt have been very confi- el 


_ 


ad. derable, eſpecially when Babylon was in the meridian of 4 
her glory. Babylon was ſituated as it were in the very midſt of : 0 


the old world; and by means of the two great rivers, the 1 
Euphrates and Tigris, had very eaſy communication with the th: 
weftern and northern parts, as-alſo with the eaſtern by means N 
of the Perſian gulf. As it- was not only the ſeat of a potent e. 
monarchy, but alſo afforded many productions and manufactures 15 
of its own to exchange with its neighbours, and lay within 0 
reach of them all, it is not to be doubted but that trade was 
here very extenſive, . It has be concluded alſo, that they had a 
ſhipping of their own, and were conſiderable as navigators, = 
fince their city is ſtiled by the prophet a city of waters, and St. * 

John gives us a large account of their extenſive commerce. 
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The Hiſtory of the Babylonian kings. MI 


7 E are here to conſider the pr in two very different noi 
views; firſt, as compoſing a ſmall, though, perhaps, a for- wit 
midable kingdom immediately after the deluge; and, ſecondly, che 
as conſtituting a potent and wide ſpreadin empire, founded by the 


the 4/jrians their brethren, and at laſt riſing upon their ruins. MW nei 
* Plut. in vit. Cat. Elin. Hiſt, Nat. 1.8. + Arbuchnot of Coins. ah 


1 Herod. I. . = 
4 . | The | 


ambitious and warlike 


OE W O'RL Dit 

The later period, according to Ptolemy's canon, which is moſt 
* N ſeriptuxe, continued about 209 years, through 3 
ſucceſſion of 18 princes and two interreigns, beginning with 
Nabonaſſar, from whom the famous æra has taken its name, 
This æra takes date from the 71 day of the Egyptian month 
Thoth, anſwering to the 26th of our e at on of t 
year before Chriſi 747, the year after the death of Pul the firſt 
4 monarch, who had appeared on the weſt fide of the 
Euphrates. We 
empire Was imm f 
— Iſaiah, Bebold the land of the Chaldzans, this 88 
not till the Aſſyrian faunded it, for them that awell in the twilder- 
neſs; they ſet up the towers thersof, they raiſed up the palaces there. 
of, Ch. xxiii, Nabonaſſar the firſt king is even ſuppoſed to 
have been a ſon or grandſon of Pul, and to have begun his reign 
at Babylon the ſame year that Tiglath-Pilgſer aſcended the throne 
at Nineveh, Pul, at his death, having made a partition of his 
monarchy betwixt them. | 


015 from thence conclude that the Babylonian 
diate 


ly. of ian origin, according to the 


Before we enter upon the hiſtory of this people, as conftitut- The hif- 
ing a wide and moſt famous monarchy, we ſhall take a re; tory of the 


troſpect of their firſt eſtabliſhment as a kingdom, which is 
vainly given out to have exiſted before the deluge. According 


firſt king- 
dom of 


to Bolebing and Syncellus, Nimrod, the founder of this kingdom, the Baby- 
reigned only ſix years, and was ſucceeded by fix princes, - whoſe lonianse 


reigns comprehended à period of 218 2 hen followed 
an Arabian dynaſty for 216 years, which was ſucceeded by the 


. 


Aſyrian, beginning with Belus and 7 with Sardanapalus, 


in the reign of Amazzah king of Fudah. Others again ſuppoſe 
that Nimrod founded the kingdom of Babylon in the very year 
of the diſperſion, and after reigning, 148 years, died about 103 
years before the birth of Abraham, which appears much- more 
probable than the foregoing account, conſidering the longevi 
of people in thoſe early ages. Who was the ſucceſſor of Nim- 
rod is quite uncertain, nor is there any authentic account re- 
lating to the firſt kingdom of Babylon, except that about the 
year 1912 before the chriſtian æra, it was governed by a king 
called Amraphel, who warred under the king of Elam. 


From thence there is no genuine account of this nation for The ſe- 
near 1200 years, that is, till the time of Nabonaſſar. There is cond 


this prince was the ſon of Pul, and brother of Tiglath- 


the greateſt probability to conclude with Sir /aac Ira 105. * om 
zleſer. © 


Ba- 


This 0 N we find ſubſiſted for ſeveral years in the neigh- &y/onians, 


bourh 


with all the nations around them, and impoſed their yo 
them. We do not howeyer read, till the reign of Eſarbaddon 
their fifth king, that they committed any hoſtilities again their 


neighbours the Babylonians. This harmony that ſubſiſted be- 


tween them is the ſtrongeſt preſumption, that they were go- 


verned by two branches of the ſame family, the younger branch 


% . 


\ 
k 


of the ¶Mrian empire, then in its full glory. The a branch 
Arien monarchs, who graſped at of the 

nothing leſs than the ſovereignty of all the eaſt, waged war 4/:ian 

e upon monarchy, 


rns TORY 
| - at Babylon, acknowledging a kind of ſuperiority in, and ſub- 
| jection to the elder at Nzineveh. If there had not been the 
ſtricteſt union between theſe two kingdoms, is it to be imagined 
that the kings of A/yria would have croſſed the Zuphrates to 
make war at a great diſtance from their dominions, when they 
had fo Dowerful an enemy as the king of Babylon behind them, 
who might in their abſence have invaded their country while 
it was drained of the choiceſt of its 3 5 
Nabenaſ-. Nabonaſſar was ſucceeded by Nad:us, who reigned two years, 
far, B. Ch. and Nadius by Chinzinus and Porus, who reigned five. 
747- . Tugaus reigned next, of whom there is nothing recorded, 
Nad u. mor can we offer at one conjecture concerning him, except 
Fugeus. that he, as well as thoſe he immediately ſucceeded, and thoſe 
ny came after him down to Aſaraddin, did nothing worthy 
notice. 5 „ 8 
Mardi--— Mardoc-Empadus the next king is certainly the AMerodach. 
Empadus. Baladan of ſcripture, the ſame that ſent an embaſly to Heze- 
kiah king of Fudah. The times of the former in the canon, 
and of * later in ſcripture agree exactly, and it muſt have 
been in the ſeventh or eighth year of his reign that he ſent to 
Hezekiah. In ſcripture he is alſo called Berodach Baladan the 
ſion of Baladan; ſo that Fugeus above, who ſeems to have been 
his father, might perhaps be more properly called Baladan. 
He is the firſt Babylonian king we find in ſcripture who had an 
intercourſe with the kings at Feru/a/?m. The chief purpoſe 
of his embaſſy to Hezekiah is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
to enquire about the ſun's retrogreſſion ; 9 perhaps the 
great ambition of Sennacherib might begin to alarm him, and 
made him think of forming alliances for his ſafety. Merodacb 
| Baladan, after reigning twelve years, was ſucceeded by 
Arkianus, MArkianus, concerning whom all we know is, that he reigned 
but five years, and that after him there was an. interreign bf 
JJ | „ | 
Bell.  Belibus ſucceeded to this interreign; but by what means or 
'by what right we know not. After a reign of three years he 
Aprona- was ſucceeded by Apronadius, who reigned fix years. The 
dius. throne was next filled by Regibelus, who, after reigning one 
Regibelus, year, gave place to Ae cus, Four years after an inter- 
2222 Feng enſued, that laſted eight years. The elder branch at 
wardacus. Nineveh might perhaps have aſſumed over the younger at Bab) 
lon, and have appointed kings and governors as they pleaſed. 
Arad. | The eight years of this interreign being expired, A/ſaraddin, 
dn. the Eſarbaddon of ſcripture, and king of Afyria, poſſeſſed him- 
| ſelf of the kingdom of Babylon, whether by art or violence i 
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5 uncertain. He reigned at Babylon thirteen years, and was ſuc- th 
Sagſdu- ceeded by Saoſducheus or Saoſduchinus, who was alſo king both 
cheus., of Nineveh and Babylon, and reigned twenty years. We have de 
Chynaly- already ſpoken of them both as kings of Aþria Chynalyaar he 
dan, or Sarac, ſucceeded Saeſducheus in both kingdoms, and reignelMl — 
twenty-two years. | 4 e 1 


The Joſ 
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| The next king of Body 
ſucceeded before the death of Gby v is uncertain. Buy his 
name he appears to have been an AMhrian, and to have derived 
his origi om Pul and Nabanaſſar his ſon, having introduce 

the ſyllable Pul inſtead of fadon into his name, which is plain: 


lafar. 


ly compounded frem Nebo-pul-affur. He is ſuppoſed to have 


been goyernor of Babylen for ſeveral years, and encouraged by 


the weak and effeminate reign of Chynalydan, entered into an 


at war with the ¶ Mrians . The conſequence of this alliance 
was the deſtruction of Nineveb, and the ruin of the Ayr ian 
empire. This prince is called by contraction Nabulaſſar, and 
al o Nebuchadonofor and Nebuchaduezzar, whence his ſon is 
called Nehuchadyzzzar II. though ſome think that this laſt was 
an appellation common to the Badylonih kings. The Baby- 
lonians and Medes having diſſolved the Arian empire, became 
ſo formidable that ney raiſed the jealouſy of all their neigh- 
bours.  Necho king o Egypt therefore, to put a ſtop to their 
rowing greatneſs, marched with a great rc 

Euphrates to make war upon them 1. The king of Bgybt 
imſelf maſter of Carchemiſh on the Euphrates, 

8 Cœle- Syria and Phenice was encouraged to re- 


having made 
the governor 


Nabocolaſſar or Nebucha, 
the £ at £ t | 
riſon to the Word, after they had been in poſſeſſion of the plac 
about three years. Having recovered  Carchemiſh, Nebiichad- 
nezzar marched into Fudea, took Feruſalem, riſſed the temple 
and made 72hozakim priſoner, but upon his ſubmiſſion and pro. 
miſe of paying a yearly tribute, he reinſtated him on the throne, 


army towards the 


and pur bag, bis conqueſts, reduced all Palef:14'to the border 


of Egypt. His father 1 in the mean time dving at 
Ba on, after a Teign of twen 278705 years, upon the frſt 0 
tice f his geath, he haſted to Babylon with a ſmall retinue by 
the ſhorteſt way of the deſert, committing to his generals t 

command of the arm 5 and the care of the captives}. 21 05 


Having thus extended the bounds of his empire, and bei | 
now in tale poſſefſion of the throne, he applied himſelf to 25 


lar 2 and adorn the ſeat of his empire. : | | | 
bukied, be was in an extraordinary manner affected by dreams, 
One eſpecially, which he had in the ſecond year” aftet his f- 
ther's death, gave him greater uneaſineſs than all the reſt, 
though he had entirely forgot it. His magicians or Chaldæaus 
declaring that it was impoſſible for them to tell him his dream, 
he ordered them all to be put to death; but Daniel prevaihng 


* 


n 


Alex. Polyhiſt. ap Syncel. Euſeb. Chron. . + Herod. 1. 2. 
Joſeph. Ant, I. 10. Joſeph. ut ſupr. Jerem. xlvi. 2. 
Vor. H. „FFͤ ↄ a8 


with 


hile he was thus 


| 33 
next king of Bebylon is 2 but whether he Nabo:a- 


* 


As the king was now advanced in years, he took his ſon Nabocolaſe 

; Nu for his partner in the kingdom. /ar or 

The young prince aſſembling a powerful army, marched againſt Nebuchad- 
Brybticons at Carchemi/ſh, and takin g the = put the gar- agrar. 
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with the captain of the guard to ſuſpend, the execution of the 


order, and applying himſelf with his three companions in . 
prayer to God, the ſecret was revealed to him in a night viſion. 4 
| 5 5 then introduced to the king, after inſtilling into him v 
ſome notions of the power and majeſty of God, he not only 4 
Daniel in- told him his dream, but gave him ſuch a ſatisfactory interpre- hi 
terprets tation of it, that the haughty monarch amazed at what he N 
hi: dream. heard, could not forbear falling on his face, and worſhiping 25 
Daniel, acknowledging his God the God of gods, and 10 h 
of kings. Not ſatisfied with theſe extraordinary demonſtrations th 
of eſteem, he made him rich preſents, inveſted him with the 1 
overnment of the whole province of Babylon, and appointed de 
frim chief of the governors of all the wiſe men of Babylon. ar 
A few years after Jehoiakim king of Judah revolting, Nebu- 1 

chadnezzar ſent an army of, ſeveral nations againſt him, who | 
ſiurprizing him without the walls of Feruſalem, flew him, and 1 
left his body unburied, purſuant to Jeremiab's prediction. 'th 
N his ſon immediately aſſumed the government; but 8 
ebuchadnezzar a few months after arriving in perſon before H 
FJeruſalem, cauſed him, his mother, and his whole court, who br 
He takes came' out to him in a moſt ſubmiſſive manner, to be arreſted 2 
| Fehoiakin and carried captive to Babylon. The king having made him- th 
| king of {elf maſter of the city, ranſacked and plundered it a ſecond th 
Judab time, together with the temple, palace, and treaſury, and is 
priſoner. carried off with him an immenſe booty, and ſuch numbers of 15 
captives of all ranks and conditions, that ſcarcely ſufficient * 
hands were left to cultivate the land. Having appointed Mat- Fr: 
taniah, whom he called Zede4:ah, tributary king in > om 87 
he returned to Babylon, and probably ſoon after made a con- ( 
queſt of Elam, which appears to have been a great and potent ho 
Kingdom , and was ſituated on the river Ulai, eaſtward of the 0 
Tigris, being the ſame with the Sſiana of the Greeks; po 
| Zedetiab king of Jeruſalem in the mean time, contrary to for 
the remonſtrances and propheſies of Feremiah,. entering into 00 
an alliance with Pharaoh Hophra, or Apries, king of Egypt, 15 
Nebuchadnezzar aſſembled an army, and ſoon after marched int 
towards Fudea, to puniſh his perfidy and ingratitude. On his at 
coming into Syria, finding that the Ammonites had alſo entered pa 
into the ſame confederacy with Egypt againſt him, he was in eff 
a2 doubt for ſome time which of theſe. two people he ſhould firſt thi 
fall upon, whereon he committed the deciſion of the matter 0g, 
to his diviners, who conſulting, by the entrails of their ſacri- ſe 
fices, their teraphim and their arrows, determined for the car- za 
rying of the war againſt the Fews f. This way of divining Ge 
by arrows was. alſo uſed by the antient Greeks f, and by the vit 
Arabs till Mohammediſm prevailed. The arrows uſed for that N; 

purpoſe, we are told, were without heads and feathers, and 

— — 98 9 a 
* Jerem. xlix. 35. + Ezek. xxi. 19. & comment. Jerom. t ] 
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+ Potter's Antiq. of Greece, V. I. p. 334. 
. were 
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were kept in the temple of ſome idol f. Nebuchadnezzar now 
entering Fudea, in a few 7 became maſter of all the cities 
of that kingdom, except Lachiſh, Azekah, and Feruſalem. 
While he was employed in the ſiege of Jeruſalem, the Egyptians 
advanced with an army to the relief of the city, which obliged 
him to raiſe the ſiege, and march againſt them. They how- 
ever not venturing to face his troops, but returning, he came 


* — 


again with his army before the city, which after a tedious ſiege He ta 


— 
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kes 


he at length took by ſtorm, and vented his rage on the king, and de- 
the inhabitants, and the buildings in the manner we have al- ſtroys Je. 
ready deſcribed. Having thus put an end to the Mraelitiſb king- ri ſalem, 


dom, he again returned to his metropolis, adding great ſtrength B. Ch. 
and glory to it by the immenſe 8 he brought with him, 587. 


and a numerous acceſſion of new inhabitants. 


With the gold he amaſſed in this expedition it is thought he He ſets -. 


erected the golden . to the honour of his god Bel, in u 
the plain of Dura, in the province of Babylon. It was ſixty 


cubits in height, and ſix cubits in breadth, and all of gold. in the 


Having aſſembled all the great men of the kingdom to cele- 
brate the dedication of it, he commanded them and all his 
ſubjects preſent to worſhip it, on = of being immediately 
thrown into a burning furnace. Upon this occaſion it was 
that the three Hebrew youths, Shadrach, Mefhach, and Abednego, 
courageouſly refuſing to comply with the king's wicked com- 
mand, were miraculouſly preſerved in the midſt of the flames. 
Nebuchadnezzar, Who was an eye-witneſs of the aſtoniſhing 
miracle, acknowledged the might and power of the' God of 
Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego, and decreed,” that whoever 
ſhould blaſpheme his name, ſhould be cut in pieces, and his 
houſe ſhould be turned into a dunghil. How Daniel was not 
accuſed on this occaſion is ſurprizing; it being impoſſible to ſup- 
poſe that he fell down and worſhiped the image; either there- 
fore he was abſent, or if preſent muſt have been too great a 
man to be accuſed, and the latter ſeems moſt probable +. Ne- 
buchadnezzar, in the twenty-firſt year of his reign, came again 
into Syria, and fat down with his army before Tyre; but after 
a thirteen years ſiege, he had nothing but an empty city for his 
pains, molt of the inhabitants having retired with their beſt 
effects, before he entered it, to a Adee ifland. During 
this long ſiege he compleatly reduced by detached parties, the 
Sidonians, Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites, purſuant to the 
ſeveral prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel t, and ſent Nebu- 
zaradan with a party into Judea, to revenge the death of 


Gedaliah, which he did by carrying of 745 perſons into capti- 


vity, the poor remains o that unhappy people |]. From Tyre, 
Nebuchadnezzar marched ſtrait into Zgypt, which was pro- 
; L W j R % 7 , 
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| iſed him as a reward for the toil he and his army had under, BY - 
| gone before Tyre, He accordingly made a con weft of that Wl; 
country,.as we have related in the hiſtory of the Egyptians, Bi - 
and brought from'thence an immenſe booty and an incredible 20 
| he alſo. conquerey 


number of captives. 1 a e 9 time he allo. conquered at 
the Ethiopians, Lybians, and the other nations mentiqned by BY 4e 


f the prophet. Fey DO TIE 
He adorns 2 5 prince, whom we have ſeen a Warrior beyond all the 1 


and en-. Babylonian monarchs who went before him, having bappily I be 

Wl  Jarges Ba- finiſhed all his wars, x. 
ml. /27z. to the embelliſhing of Babylon, which under - 
9 ſplendor which raiſed it aboye all the cities | : 
Ewell particular] th ch 

- of this Cit) „ WOU ve 

fore chi 40 

learned Da 

ther > Artt founded this city ; bu th 

it was founded, it was Nebuchaguezzor that made it one of the Wi ©: 


Pabyl.n z, The city was ſurrounded with walls, in thickneſs 87 feet, I f. 


beg. in height 350 feet, and in compaſs 480 furlongs, or 60 of our Bl : 
. mile ws * Fimſelf 5 Bubylan, and is 1 


224 A 


in that country» and ins Ihgrt emp gromy Harder Wan the very BN je 
brick and ſtone which it cements. The city was encompailed BY vf 
without the walls with a vaſt ditch, filled with water, and lined IM :.- 


and all built « b ih -emente 1 e 
with bitumen, a glutinous ſlime which iſſues 4 t of the earth cee 


2 s Where t 1 1 BCE 5: og tea 
parts of them being upon a moraſs, and inacceſſihle by an ene: 
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* EFeck, xxx 4. + Herod, Cieſ. Juſtin, tf Q Curt. 
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were 


"or tit worrD 


ere 59 in iniber, and 150 fect broady each. 15_thiles long, 


25 of them crofling the other 25 exactly at right angles. There 
was alſo four grand ftreets round the city next to the walls, 
oo feet broad, having houſes on one ſide, and the walls on the 
"For. By the interſection of the 50 ſtreets the city was divi- 
ted into 676 ſquares, each two miles and a quarter in com- 
paſs. Round theſe Ke es on every fide towards the ftreets 
ſtood the houſes, all of three or four ſtories in height, and 
beautified with. all manner 95 ornaments, and the ſpace within 
each of theſe ſquares was all Void, and taken up by yards and 
azJens; and the like, either for pleaſure or convenience. A 
branch of the Euphrates greed the city into two, running 
through the midſt of it from north to ſouth, over which in the 
va middle of the city was, a bridge a furlong in length, and 


4 


zo feet broad. . At each end of this bridge was a magnificent 


palace, the old palace on the caſt fide, Which took up four of 
the ſquares above-mentioned, and the new palace on the weſt 
fide nine. The 18 0 of Belus, which ſtood next to the old 
B up another of the ſame ſquares. The whole cit 
in 2; moſt extenſive plain of a deep and fat ſoil. That 
part or half of it on the.caſt fide of the er was the old city, 
and the other on the welt was added by Nebuchadrezzar. The 
form of the whole was ſeeningly borrowed 128 55 Nineveh, and 
its wall was of the ſame circuit, but being an exact ſquare, it 
was more capacious than the. other, which was a parallellogram, 
or * 7 Nebuchadnenaar haying, in conjunction 
with his father, deſtroyed that old royal feat of the I Hrian 
empire, propoſed that this new imperial ſeat ſhould rather ex- 
ceed it than not. It plainly appears however that the city was 
never wholly inhabited, it never having | 
what Nebathadnezzar viſibly intended to have made it; for about 
twenty-five years after his 2 removing the ſeat of 
W Sbuſban, Babylon fell by degrees into utter decay. 
hen Alerander came to Babylon, 7 Curtius tells us no 
more than ninety furlongs of it was then built, which can no 
otherwiſe be underſtood than of ſo much in length, and if 
we allow the breadth to be the ſame, which is as much as can 


be allowed, it will follow that 39 ore than 8100 ſquare fur- 
longs were then built upon. The 6300 remaining ſquare fur- 
longs, Curtius tells us, were plowed and ſown. Beſides, that 
the air might be freer and more wholeſome, the houſes were 
not built contiguous, but void ſpaces were left between them. 
$0 that putting all this together it will appear that Babylon 
was ſolarge a 1 Gelign rather than reality, the much greater 
part of it, according to this account, being neyer built. 1 5 this 
reſpect therefore it mult give place to Niaeueh, which appears 
to have been fully inhabited from the number of its infants men- 
tioned in 5 5 namely, 120,000, which reckoning in thoſe 
of two years of age, will be more than three times as many as 
there are in London of the ſame age. . 
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The tem- The next great work of Nebuchadnezzar was the temple 0 
ple of of Beust. The wonderful tower however that ſtood in the 5 
Belus. middle of it was built many ages before him, that and the fa- q 
mous tower of Babel being generally ſuppoſed to be the ſame . 
ſtructure, a deſcription of which we have already given, Till e 
the times of Nebuchadnezzar it is thought this tower was all 9 
the temple of Belus; but as he did by the other antient build- | 
ings of the city, ſo he did by this, making great additions A: 
thereto by vaſt edifices erected round it, in a ſquare of two fur- a 
longs on every fide, which exceeded the ſquare at the temple of 7 
Feruſalem by 1800 feet. Theſe buildings were incloſed by a 
wall, which is ſuppoſed to have extended round one of the great 
ſquares of the city. In this wall were ſeyeral gates leading 
into the temple all of ſolid braſs, which it is thought may have 
been made out of the brazen ſea, and brazen pillars, and other 
veſſels and ornaments of that kind, which Nebuchadnezzar had 
tranſported from Feruſalem, and is ſaid to have dedicated in 
the temple of Bel. In this temple were ſeveral images or idols 
of maſſy gold, one of them mentioned by Diodorus 40 feet in 
heighth, which the learned Prideaux thinks may have been the 
ſame with that ſet up in the plain of Dura. les height 1s ſaid 
to have been 60 cubits; but as the breadth is only reckoned 
* fix, to bring it to wy degree of proportion, we muſt ſuppoſe 
Wil - | that in the account of the heighth, the pedeſtal on which the 
'S image ſtood was alſo included. Nine feet, or fix cubits breadth, 
between the ſhoulders, according to the common proportions 
of a man, would have required the height of the image to 
have been but 40 feet and a half, which is very near the ac- 

count of Diadorus. Ov „ EA 
The two Next this temple, on the ſame eaſt ſide of the river, ſtood the 
palaces, old palace of the kings of Babylon; and exactly oppoſite to it 
| on the other ſide of the river was the new palace, eight miles 
in circumference, and four times as big as the other. It was 
ſurrounded with three walls, one within another, and ſtrongly 
fortified according to the way of thoſe times. | Et 
Thehang- But what was moſt wonderful in it were the han ing gar- 
ing gar- dens which Nebuchadnezzar made in complaifance to his wife 
dens, Amyite, who being a Mede, and retaining a ftrong inclination 
8 for the mountains and foreſts of her own country; deſired to 
have ſomething like them at Babylon. They are ſaid to have 
contained a ſquare of four plethra, or 400 feet on each fide, 
and to have conſiſted of terraces one above another, carried up 
to the hei ht of the wall of the city, the aſcent from terrace 
to terrace being by ſtairs ten feet wide. The whole pile conſiſted 
of ſubſtantial arches upon arches, and was ſtrengthened by a wall 
ſurrounding it on every ſide twenty-two feet thick. The floor of 
every terrace was thus formed. "Phe arches were firſt covered 
with ſtones ſixteen feet long and four broad, and over thefe were 
laid reeds mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, which was 
again covered with two courſes of bricks, clofely cemented to- 
ether, with plaſter ; and ſheets of lead being laid over theſe, 
Ferved for a bottom to the mould of the garden, which 2 
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deep enough to give root to the greateſt trees, and ſuch were 


lanted in every terrace, beſides other trees, plants, and flowers 


that were proper for a garden of pleaſure. Ea urs the upper 
1 


moſt of theſe. terraces was a reſervoir, ſupp 


by a certain 


engine with water from the river, which ſerved to water all the 


gardens. | 


The other works attributed to Nebuchadnewtan by Beraſus | 


and Abydenus were the banks of the river , the artificial canals 
and the great artificial lake, ſaid to have been ſunk by Semi- 
ramis. The canals were cut from the Euphrates to carry off 
the water when it overflowed into the Tigris. The lake was 
on the welt ſide of Babylon, and according to the loweſt com- 


Thy 


9 


d banks, ar- 
tificial ca- 


. 


nals, and 
e. 


putation, forty miles ſquare and 160 in compaſs, and in depth 
thirty-five feet, 2s we read in Herodotus; or according to Me- 
gaſthenes, ſeventy-five.” This lake was dug to receive the waters 


of the river, while the banks were building on each fide of it. 
But both the lake and the canal that led' to it were preſerved 
after that work was completed; being found of great uſe, not 


only to prevent all overflowings, but to keep water all the year, 


to be let out on proper occaſions by. ſluices, for the improve- 


ment of the land. The banks or keys on each fide of the ri- 
ver were built of brick and bitumen from the bottom of the 
river, and of the ſame thickneſs with the walls of the city it- 
ſelf. They extended, according to Beroſus, twenty miles, 
probably reaching two miles and-a half above the city, and 2s 


much below. Oppoſite to each ſtreet on either fide the river 
was a brazen gate, with ſtairs, leading down to the river, the 


banks having been raiſed conſiderably above the level of the 


ſtreets. Theſe gates were open by day, and ſhut by night. 
Berga Megaſthenes, and Abydenus, attribute all theſe works 


to Nebuchadnezzar ; but Herodotus tells us, the bridge, the banks, 
and the lake, were the work of Nitocris his daughter-in-law “. 


Whilſt nothing ſeemed. wanting to compleat Nebuchadnez- Neb 8 


nezzar's 
dream of 
the tree. 


zar's happinels, a frightful- dream. diſturbed his repoſe, and 
filled him with great anxiety. He dreamed that he ſaw a great 
tree, the height of which reached unto heaven, in the 
ſight thereof to all the earth. While he was contemplating 


the tree, he ſaw a watcher come down from heaven, and order 


the tree to be cut down, but to leave the ſtump of it in the 


earth, which was to be expoſed for ſome time to the dew of 


heaven. His wiſe men, attrologers, and Chaldeans, whom he 


conſulted in the firſt place, not being able to give him any ſatiſ- 
factory interpretation of ſuch an extraordinary viſion, he at 
length revealed it to Daniel, who no ſooner heard the dream, 
than he was aſtoniſhed for one hour, and his thoughts troubled him. 
He at length told the king, who was very ſollicitous with him 
to utter the truth without fear or diſguiſe, that the tree he ſaw . 
was meant of himſelf, and by the fall of 'the tree was ſignified, 
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* Prideaux's Connedt. v. 1. and the authors cited by him, 


that 
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that he ſhould: be driven out from the foeiety of men, and be- 
come as a beaſt, in which ſtate he ſhould continue till he ſhould 
be brought to a due ſenſe of the ſupremaey and omfipotence 
of God, when the kingdom ſhould revert to him once more, 
which was meant by the ſtump he ſaw left in the ground. He 
then concluded with exhorting him to Abſtain from fin, and to 
ſhew mercy to the poor, that fo he might procure to himſelf 2 
prolongation of peace and tranquillity, _ 5 
Whether he Was really penitent for ſome time upon Daniel's 

admonition, and on that account obtained a reſpite of the ſen- 

tenee, is uncertain; but we find that the dream was not fulfflled 
till about a twelvemonth after, when as he was walking in his 
palace, or as ſome think the fact may have been on the upper- 
moſt of the terraces of his hanging garden, and contemplating 
the glories of the city he had adorned, unable to contain the 
HFis pride pride of his heart, he cried out, © [s not this great Babylon, 
and down- which I have built for the houſe of the kingdom, by the might of 
fal, & my power, and for the honour. of my majefty®” He hid no 
1:28 ſooner vented himfelf in this inſolent manner than there fell 
2 voice from heaven, ſaying; FY 4 Nebuchadnezzar, ts ther 
tit is ſpoken, the kingdom 1s departed from, thee 5” and ſtrait he 
was driven from the ſociety of men, and dwelt with the beafts 
of the field, and eat graſs as an ox, and his body was wet with - 
the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles feathers, 
and his nails like birds claws. It is generally ſuppoſed, that 
immediately loſing his ſenſes, he wandered about in the fields, 
and! there took yp His abode with the cattle, till ſeven times, 
or ſeyen years, paſſed over his head; but concerning this aſto- 
niſting change, and the duration of it, there is a great variety of 
opinions. After the expiration of the abt. time he re- 
covered his ſenſes, and the uſe of his underſtanding, and being 
reſtored to his throne; became greater ard more powerful than 
ever, Being hereupon made fully ſenſible of the almiglit 
ere of the God of heaven and earth, who alone doth accord- 
ing to his will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, He did, by publie decree, make acknow- 
ledgment hereof through all the Babyloniſh empire, "praiſing 
his almighty power, and magnifying his mercy. During his 
diſorder, it is ſaid, his ſon. Evil-merodath adminiſtered the go- 
vernment, and that he behaved ſo ill as to draw his fattier's 
moſt heavy diſpleaſure on him, when he came to underſtand 
what he had done. To ſatisfy his injured ſub} 5:4 he threw 
him into the priſon where Fehozachin the captive king of Judah 
” had lain thirty-ſeven years *. After this he lived only. one 
His death, year, and died in the 43d year of his reign, or the 45th; reckon- 
| ing from the time of his being taken into Sartre p With * his 
. father, He was one of the greateſt princes that had reigned 
in the eaſt for many ages before-him, Mraſthenes prefers him 
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vr his valour to Hereulhs, and, ſays, that at his death. he pro- 
ele of the conq deff of Bab 9055 b 7 the Perſians: But in 
this he ſpake no Aue than what he 25 been informed of in 
the interpretation of his dreams by Daniel the prophet, WBO 
ha affured him re it gf Four 7 ecdly. come to P 

- was ſucceeded by his ſon n who, , by afalſeſtep vile, 
he took ifi his hier feces may, perhaps, be faid to have bs ach. 8 
lic the foundation of that animoſity in e Mode and Perſians, 
which brought on the diffolution' of abylonian empire. 
While, on occafion of his matriage with /rtocrts, he went to 
hunt on the frontiers of Medis a, he formed an army. of the 115 
rifons of as places upon the borders, and wantonly invaded 
Media. 4 Yages the. Zede, attended by his ſon 55 yaxares, his 
grandſon Cyrus, then near 1 D of age, and ſüch Eo . 
could be aſſembled on jo. Hen an Emergency, Tie out 
to meet km determine fo repel force b 1 85 F<," | 
etigaging, Evil-merodach was routed, purſued home to his 
own borders with great e which happened abont 21. 
years before Nebuchadiezzar's tek . £vil-merodach, as ſoon. - 
as he was ſettled. on his throne, releaſed 712 — athin king of Judah 
out of 1 where he had 9 con ge ea near 115 Vears, 
treated him ever afterwards as a King. Saving far- 
ther concerping him, except that indulging ice inch 
and int Writer, was treacherouſly. dulging þ 17 his ſiff 4 


huſband Nerigliſar, after he had reigned two. years. | 
Nerighſar, Who is repreſented as the chief of the conſpirators. Neriol; 
againſt Zw/-merodach, uſurped thethrone. 1 prince nene erighf- 
he growing power of the Medes agd erſtans, dif] tobed far. 

anbaffad ors into 1 © Ca; 2 ay. Caria, aphla- 

gonia, 1 and even: to the Indies, 20 by rib bribing Fa. and 

wa N he prevailed upon them to Rn. into an 

iance with him . Cyaxares, POP had then ſucceeded to W 

the throne, of Ma Cyaxares,,. aſe, this confederary, tu, 3 

called for his nephew Cyrus out of who: arriving, with Z and the 

body of 30,000 Perfans, was af Perſe, commander in chief „ 


both of the Medes and Perſians im the impending war, About Perſian * 


four years after, both parties took the field. Neriglſar was at | 
the Read of 20,000 horſe, 200 arias and foot roparnongplgy His cons - 
and was attended- by Creſus king. o =. => 10,000 hoxle,. federate 
and upwards of 40,000 light 1 foot ;. the Phrygians ſending forces, 

him 45,000 foot, moſtly pikemen, and 8000 hor e, under. Ar- 

tanas their King; and Arilæus, Ein of Cappadoctay bringing 

6o0g horſe aric "30,000 foot, and aragdas the Arabian cons. 

duQting 10,000 horſe; ioo chariots, and: a great number of 

ſling 4 The army of Cy us, did not amount to. above xthi 

of that under the Baby 125 king, till they were joined by a 
conſiderable. Ee HO: under Tigranes the Armenian, WhO 

in the ee of the PAHs had revolted from the "Mites, 
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| Laboroſo- The death of Nerigliſſar was a great loſs to the 
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but had been ſubdued the year before by Cyrus. The Indian: 
only offered their mediation, which had no effect. Cyrus hay. 
ing alſo ſubdued the Cha/dzars, who are ſaid to have inhabited 
the mountains next to Armenia, and conſequently muſt have 
been I rians, led his army into the enemies territories, and 


a fierce battle ſoon after enſuing between him and the confede- 


He is de- 1 : | gl 
rates, the A/ſyrian army was totally defeated, and Nerigliſar 

4 3 Was killed. 15 the action. Great part of the Balyloians and 

the 5, their allies the following night abandoning their camp, Gru 
e Ades next day took poſſeſſion of it, and of all their ba gage. 


archod for he was a 3 of great courage, conduct, and wiſdom, 
ſucceeds which appeared by the great preparations he made for the war, 
him. But nothing made the Babylonzans more ſenſible of the loſs they 


had ſuffered than the tyrannical government of his ſon and 


ſucceſſor Laboreſoarchod, who was in every reſpect quite the 


reverſe of his father, being addicted to all manner of wicked- 


neſs, eruelty, and injuſtice. Two acts of his cruelty towards 
two Babylonian lords, Gobryas and Gadates, are particularly men- 


tioned. The only ſon, of the former he flew at a hunting 
match, to which he had invited him, for no other reaſon but 
becauſe he pierced with a dart a wild beaſt which the king had 
miſſed. The other he cauſed to be made an eunuch, becauſe 
one of his concubines had commended him as an handſome 


man. Theſe two acts of cruelty drove the two noblemen, with 


the provinces they governed, over to Cyrus, who ſoon after 


appeared before the walls of Babylon, but having in vain endea- 
voured to draw the king to a battle, withdrew his army. Laboro- 
ſearehod upon his retiring gave a looſe to all the wicked inclina- 
tions that were predominant in him; inſomuch that his own ſub- 


is mur- jects, no longer able to bear his tyrannical government, conſpired 
dere by againſt him, and murdered him in the ninth month of his reign. 


his own As he did not compleat a year, he is omitted in the canon. 


ſubjects. Nabonadius the chief of the conſpirators ſucceeded him in 


the throne. He is called by Herodotus, Labynitus ; by Abydenus, 
Nabonz- Nabannidochus; and by the prophet Danzel, Belſhazzar. He 
dins or was the fon of Evil-merodach by Nitocris, and grandſon of the 
Belſha%- great Nebuchadnezzar. As he aſcended the throne in his youth, 
aſi and was wholly addicted to his pleaſures, his mother N7tocris, 
Who was a woman of extraordinary parts, took the burden of 

the government upon herſelf, and did all that was in her power 

to preſerve the tottering empire. While Cyrus and Cyaxares 

were employing themſelves in ſeveral campaigns, in reducing 

the frontier places, ſhe was uſing her utmoſt endeavours to for- 

tify the country againſt them, and eſpecially the city of Baby- 

lon. She perfected the works which N had begun 


for that purpoſe, raiſed ſtrong fortifications on the ſide of the 
river, and cauſed a wonderful vault to be made under it lead- 
ing from the old palace to the new, twelve feet high, and fifteen 
wide, She likewiſe built a bridge croſs. the Eup Ty did- 
| | eve- 


abylonians, 
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ſeyeral other works, which were afterwards aſcribed to Nebu- 


chadnezzadr. 


Craſus, and made himſelf maſter of Sardis, and of all the coun- 
tries from the Agean ſea and the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
in the ſixteenth year of Nabonadius, marched with a numerous 
and victorious army againſt Babylon. Nabonadius ventured to 


Cyrus in the mean time, having perſuaded Abradates, governor 
of Elam or Suſa, to revolt to him, and having likewiſe defeated . 


try the fate of a battle, but being defeated, retired into his | 
capital, where he was immediately blocked up, and cloſely Cyrus Iays - 


beſieged by Cyrus. The fiege of this important place was ſiege to 


43 


no eaſy enterprize. The walls were of a prodigious height, Bach lon. 
the number of men to defend them very great, and the city 


was ſtored with all forts of proviſions for twenty years x. Cyrus 


however, not diſcouraged by theſe difficulties, proſecuted his 


deſign, and perceiving it to be impracticable to take the place 
by ſtorm, cauſed a line of circumvallation to be drawn quite 
round the city, with a large and deep ditch; and that his 
troops might not be over fatigued, divided his army into twelve 
bodies, and aſſigned each of them its month to guard the 
workmen at the trenches. The beſieged, thinking themſelves 
out of all danger, by reaſon of their high walls and magazines, 
inſulted Cyrus from the ramparts, and looked upon all the 
trouble he gave himſelf as ſo much unprofitable labour. 8 

This immenſe ditch being finiſhed in about two years, Cyrus 
reſolved to put in execution a, deſign of turning aſide the river, 


which ſtratagem ſeems to have been firſt ſuggeſted by Chry- 


ſantas, one of his generals, though then . rejected by 
Cyrus, that nobody might have any fuſbicton'b? is intention. 
Being informed that a ſolemn feſtival was ſoon to be celebrated 
in the city, and that the Babylonians were accuſtomed, on that 
occaſion, to ſpend the whole night in drinking and debauchery, 


he thought this a moſt favourable opportunity for ſurprizing 


them. Accordingly, upon the approach of the appointed day, 
he ſent a ſtrong detachment to the head of the canal leading to 
the great lake, which was dug for receiving the ſuperfluous 
waters of the river, with orders to break down the great dam 
between the lake and the canal, and to turn the whole current 
into the lake. At the ſame time he appointed one body of 
troops at the place where the river ran into the city, and ano- 
ther where it came out, ordering them to march in by the bed 
of the river as ſoon as they ſhould find it fordable. Towards 
the evening, he opened the head of the trenches on both ſides 
of the river above the city, that the water might diſcharge it- 
ſelf into them. By this means, and the breaking down of the 
peat dam, the river was ſoon drained, ſo that at night the two 
odies of troops entered the channel, the one commanded by 


+ * 


Cobryas, and the other by Gadates. 
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The Babylonians, notwithſtanding 1 did not 

omit their accuſtomed riot, and Be//hazzar himſelf that very 

ight gave a magnificent entertainment to 2 thouſand of his 

je at which were alſo preſent his wives and concubines, 

In the heat of his wine he ordered the gold and ſilver veflels, 

- Which had been taken from the temp 8 of Jeruſalem, to be 

rought out, and as an inſult the God of Vel, he, his 

whole court, and all his concubines, drank out of them, and 
UTE celebrated the praiſes of their idols. God in the midf of their 
Tiot did, in a very extraordinary and wonderful manner, expreſs 

his wrath againſt the impious king, by cauſing a hand to ap- 

pear on the wall, and thereon write a ſentence of immediate 
teſtruction againſt him. The king, who ſaw the hand, but 
underſtood not the writing, was inſtantly filled with amaze- 


"EE 


. fent for, and ſpoke to the king with a freedom hd liberty 


kingdom was taken from him, and given to the Medes and 
| erfians.. . | ES ea i Ewe boy bikes, 5 
He takes This denounciation was inſtantly fulfilled, for the troops ſent 
the city into the ty by Cyrus, finding the gates that ſeparated the 
by a ſtra- ftreets from the river all left open through negligence, occafioned 
tagem. by the general riot, penetrated to the palace without oppoſition, 
„„ n guards, cut them in pieces. Thoſe who 
] were in the palace opening the gates to know the cauſe, of the 
Belſhaz- WE: 5 1. r 
zer ſlain, Confuſion, the Pepe ruſhed in, took the palace, and Killed 
" I 2%. word 10, Hands, cane, aut; $9 ppc Them, 
end put 3elſhazzar being Alain, and thoſe who were about him put to 
tothe flight, the reſt ſubmitted, and the Medes and Perſians became 
abylon » maſters of the place. The taking of this imperial city put an 
B NMonia n m _ he B ; R 0 ; A XL bv $6 R 
empire, end ic che Babylonign empire, and fulhlled the. prophecies ut. 
Bef Ch. tered by Jaiab, Jeremiah, and Daniel, againſt that profligate 
ef. Ch. * 3 14 „. Bp 3 N , 
$38. ople, and their proud metropolis *. 15 
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An account of ASIA Minor, 


S the ſeveral ſmall kingdoms which we propoſe to treat of 
FN in this place, were antiently comprehended under the 
name of Alia Miner, we ſhall premiſe a general deſcription'-of Ahn Pro. 
that country. The learned archbiſhop Uſer looks upon the aſcer- {a Pro- 
taining the various acceptations of the word Ala, as one of the Per · 
moſt difficult points in hiſtory, there being a ſeeming contra - 
diction between the ſacred and prophane writers as to the pro- 
vinces comprehended under the name of Aſia, which eannot 
be reconciled without a very careful diſtinction of times and 
places. In reading the antient hiftorians or geographers, we 
frequently meet with the following terms, namely, the Greater 
and Leſſer Afia, Afia Proper, or Afia 2 ſo called, the 
Lydian Aſia, the eee e ar Afia, the Afatic Dioceſe. The vaſt 
continent known by the general name of Aſa, was divided by 
the antient — 2 firſt into the greater and leſſer Aja. 
The lefler, commonly called Aſia Minor, comprehended a great 


many provinces, and part of it was again diſtinguiſhed with the 
2 . Ha Proper, namely Phrygia, Myſia, Lydia, Carig, 
045 an 


„which two laſt were comprehended partly in 
Lydia and partly in Agia. This tract was Pounded, according 
to Ptolemy, on the north by Bithynia and Pontus, extending 
from Galbria to Propantis; on the eaſt by Galatia, Pamphyhia, 
and Lycza; on the ſouth by _ of Lycia, and the Rhodian ſea; 
5 on rn welt by the Zelleſpont, the AÆgran, Iarian, and 

rtoau ſeas. FOE 1 | EP A „ 

As Afie Proper is but a part of Ala Minor, fo the ere Afia The Ly. 


* 


is only a partof 4fa Proper, which was antiently called Mæonia, ian 
and Alia, a 2 — named Ajias, according to the people * 
of that country, having communicated his name to the whole | 
continent . fa, in this acceptation, comprehends Lydia, 
Aalis, and Iania, according to the deſcription above-mentioned, 
and is that 4a ſpoken of in the As, and St. Fohr's revelation. 
In the pn en e yaa 0 * 2 jour- - 
ney ; H/henu | one throughout Phrygia and the rein uf 
Galatia, and were kids of the Holy Ghoft to preach the 22751 
in Aha, after 5 were come to Myſia, they e yes th into Bi- 
4 7 


: 
thynia; out the ſpirit ſuffered them not. And they paſſing by My- 
in cane doom 10 Frons. Here it is plain that Phrygia, Galatin, 
Myſia, Bithynia, and Olympena, where Troas was lituated, are 
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* Cic. in orat. pro Flac. Pompon. Mela. I. 1. Plin, I. 5. Herod. 
J. 1. Diod. Sic. I. 4. Strabo, I. 13, 14. n 
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4 in expreſs.terms diſtinguiſhed from the Proper A/ia of the Ro- 
1 * mans, as is likewiſe Garia, by what we read eliewhere in the 
w_— ſame bock, ch. 20. What remains of Aſia Proper, together 
xz with the ſeven churches mentioned in the revelations, were 
properly the Lydian Aſia, or a Laodicea indeed is placed 
by {ome in Carta, by ſome in Phrygia, and by others in Lydia, 
the confines of thoſe countries having been ſo often altered, 
that it was not poſſible, as Strabo witneſſes, to. aſcertain their 
exact boundaries. 5 . 
The Fre- The Proconſular Aſia, according to the diſtribution of Auguſ- 
conſular tus, comprehended the following countries, Lydia, Ionia, Ca- 
Ha. ria, Myſia, Phrygia, and the Proconſular Helleſpont; and this 
7 is Ptolemy's Aſia Proper. Pontus and Bithynia were alſo made 
a a pretorian province by the ſame emperor, and Aſia a conſular, 
containing all that part of Aſia which lay on this fide the river 
Halys and mount Taurus. In the time of Conſtantine the Pro- 
conſular Aſia was much abridged, and ſeems: then to have been 
much the {ame with the Lyd:an Aſia above- mentioned. 
The Aſa- At the ſame time was eſtabliſhed. a new diviſion termed the 
tie Dic. fe. Afratic Dioceſe, which is ſometimes taken in a more ſtrict ſenſe, 
as diſtinct from the Proconſular Aſia, and. ſometimes in a. more 
extenſive ſenſe, as r alſo that province. In the 
reign of Theodoſius the younger, all Aſia conſiſted of eleven pro- 
vinces, three whereof, namely, the Proconſular e ee the 
Conſular Helleſpont, and that of Rhodes, with the iſſands called 
3 e. were under the juriſdiction of the proconſul of 
Alia. The other eight, namely, Lydia, Caria, Phrygia 
Salutaris, Phrygia pacatiana, Pampbylia, Lycia, Lycaonia, and 
Piſidia, which made up what was properly called the Aſiatic 
Dieceſe, were under the lieutenant or Yicarius of Aa *,, This 
country 1s juſtly counted among the. fineſt and moſt fruitful of 
i the earth, and is highly 1 by antient writers, chiefly by 
| the Romans, for the fertility of the ſoil, temper of the climate, 
nature of the ſeaſons, excellence and variety of its productions 
and fruits, in all which reſpeQs it was preferred by Tully. to 
all the countries of the then known world +. The common 
epithet by which the Latin poets diftinguiſh. this from other 
regions, is that of rich, alluding not only to the richneſs of 
- the, foil, but alſo. to the wealth and opulence of the inha- 
bitants, which may be eaſily judged of from the immenſe ſums 
that ſome of the Roman governors are ſaid to have extorted 
from them, namely, ark Antony, whom we are told by Plu- 
'tarch, ¶ueezed from the inhabitants of 'Afia Minor, in the 
ſpace of one year, the ſum of 20,000 talents; n 
Its preſent This country is at preſent divided into four parts, namely, 
diviſion. atolia or the weſtern part, Caramania the ſouthern part, 
Aadulia the eaſtern; and Amaſia the northern part. By the 
Tus the whole country is called Nadalu, and they divide it 
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„ See Uſher in his Geographical and Hiſtorical Diſquiſition of Aſia, 


properly ſo called. ＋ Cic. pro Q. Ligario. 
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into five-parts, under the government of five Beglerbegs, who 


ul * 
A 


: reſide at Cotyaum, Tocat, Fabevond, Maroſch, and {conium. 

: WH Theſe are divided into ſmaller governments, denominated from 

> the city or town where the governor reſides. e e TMs TOY 

L FFF EILEEN 

r ne SBLCGTS 18+ 

: The hiſtory of the PHRYOIAN S. 

2 THE works of thoſe authors who have trented parecyariyal The ori- 

; the Phrygian hiſtory, namely, Demo:ritus, Hermeſianattes, gin of the 

r ll Timolaus, Aretazes, and Cornelius Alexander *, not having name 

reached us, we are left quite in the dark as to ſome of the moſt undeter- 

n material points of that hiſtory. Not to trouble our readers mined. 
with the various and uncertain 'etymologies of the name of 

e WM Pbrygia, we ſhall only preſent them with the opinion of Bo- 

A chart, who ſuppoſes that the country was ſo. called from a 

e Greek verb, ſignifying to burn or dry, which, according to 

e him, is a tranſlation of its Hebrew name Gomer, derived from 

the verb Gamar, importing, among other ſignifications, to burn 

e or conſume. Part of Phrygia, waſhed by the rivers Cayſter 

d and Mæander, was diſtinguiſhed by Strabo and Diadorus with 

xf Wl the epithet - of burnt, probably from the dryneſs of the. ſoil, 

a which they tell us is impregnated with rde bitumen, and 

d other combuſtible ſubſtances. The appellation which at firſt 3 

ic was peculiar to one part might, in length of time, become com- 3 

is mon to the whole country 1. The true boundaries of the x 

of Wl country, according to Strabo, are impoſſible to be fixed. He 

y tells us, that the Trejans, Mycians, and Tydians, are by the 

c, WM poets all blended under the common name of the Phrygians, 

1s WI which Claudian even extends to the Piſidians, Bithynians, and 

o Ml {onions t. Phrygia proper, according to Pto/emy, Was bounded 

non the north by Pontus and Bithynia; on the weſt by 14yþa, 

er NTroas, 05 Agean ſea, Lydia, Maæonia, and Caria; on the 


ſouth by Lycta 3 and on the eaſt by Pamphylia and Galatia; ex- 


-tending from the 37th. to the 41ſt degree of north latitude, and 
ns from the 56th. to. the. Gad of longitude. The inhabitants of 
d this country mentioned by.. Ptolemy are the Lycaones and Anthe- 
1- WM /4/cni1 towards Lycia, the Cyddeſes or Cydifſes towards Bithynia, 
e and between theſe the Peltini or Speltini, the Moxiani, P} la- 

cenſes and Hierapolitæ. To theſe we may add, the Berecyntes 
„ mentioned by Strabo. The country is commonly divided into 
t, I the greater and lefſer Phrygia, called alſo Troas; which divi- 
ne e place till Troas was ſubdued by the Phrygians. 
1 webs $06" 
; * Plut. de fluv. & Laert. in Democrit. + Boch. Phaleg. I. 3. 
ia, S trab. I. 12, 13. Diod. l. 3. f L. 2. in Eutrop. 
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e xeign of Con/taxtine the Great, the greater Phrygia Fa 
9 fed into ee 4 nne ne the one Ae P Pirmin 7 
Hana, and the other F 42 4 Autaris. 


Its ſoil and Being for the moſt lain country covered with 2 355 N 
climate. rich lil, and plentift watered by al rivers, it abounded N 
In all ſorts of grains. It was alſo —5 Nockes with cattle, hay. 
ing large plains and paſture grounds, "The air was antiently 1 


reckoned moſt pure and an; eſome, though it is now in ſors 
parts thought extremely groſs, great part of the country 
- W to the oppreflive government of the 


EY 


The cities "The cities of note in ola Major were, Abamea, ſeated 

of note. at the . of the 12 5 and Mæander a famous mart 

— and the metropolis 7 ga, till the above-mentione 

diviſion of Conftantine fr pl A It was built by Autiochus 

Soter, and named from bs mother 4 games, having alfo the ap- 

A lt pellation of Cibotos, or ark, to diftinguilh it kran eight other 

1 Lities of the ſame a in her on te b | f the 

tea, NOW har, eate on 8 © river 

oy a few miles fern from 4þ 1 was firft called 

Dioſpolis, afterwards Rheas, and at ray Biz ee, and Las- 

dic. This city was famous for its waol, which was univer- 

ally, preferred, on account of its ſoftnefs, and was befides of 

a very extraordinary blackneſs. With this the inhabitants car- 

ried on a very conſiderable trade, and were accounted t the mot af 

wealthy people of all Ha Minor. A few rui only of thi ip 

once populous and flouriſhing oy are now tobe ſeen *®. Mir 4 

Fein now called Bambættale, ſtood about twenty miles north fp: 

from Laodicea. It was famous for its mineral Waters, Bees an 

according 4 Fs petriſſed within the ſpace of a Nie div 
expoſed to the air, and yet were 1 with ſuch a virtue, Z 

to rende the fields they watered exceed Aenne and ao gol 


Nenn e 


a prefent en againſt innumerable diſtempers to. ſuch Ar 
them. Some footſteps of what it once was are ta he 1 mma 
5 the many dea gf ruins and fine pillars in the fields when 
+, in. 
On the border of * fe 8755 arge 75 Gor: 13 
et 
ame by 
fou 
— eee cot it, Ty neee in th £ 
ape E gry ria till the 10 irate” of Augustus, when i ed 
was again made a city, and call. op one Ces, are 
famous robher, native of that lace, Aid Nail his fortune bill to 
ſerving with his troop of banditti ſometimes the oy of one Str. 
party, and ſometimes the chief of angther g. 12 
a 
Nr — — — [ [w 9 bh: the 
Spon's Account of the Seven Churches, 1. 8 + Stab _ 

1 13. ſub fin. r 3 | I 
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Cole now Chonos, on the fouth ſide of the Mæander, to 
the inhabitants of which St. Paul wrote that epiſtle which is - 
part of our canon. th 1 | | 
© Sipplus, the reſidence of king Tantalus, and therefore called 
alſo Tantalis. It is obſervable, that four cities, namely, Sipy- 
lus, Archeopolis, Colpe, and Lebade, were ſucceſſively built on 
the ſame ſpot, and deftroyed by earthquakes. 

Synnada, noted for its marble quarries, was, by Conſtantine 
the Great, declared the metropalis of Phrygia Salutaris. 

Beſides theſe and ſeveral other cities of lefs note, mentioned 
by the antients, there were in later times ſome of no ſmall ac- 
count, ſuch as Saqua, where the father of Ottomon, firſt king 
of the Turks, reſided ; Chara-chijar, by the Greeks called Me- 
lampyrgus, or the black tower, Cilleruga, Einegial, &c. | | 

mong the moſt remarkable rivers of this country is the The chief 

Mæander, now Madre and Mindre, ſo celebrated by the an- ,;jyers. 
tients for its windings and turnings that all obliquities are from 
thence called Mæauders. According to Pliny and Strabo, it 
riſes from a lake on the top of the hill Cælænæ, and after 600 
windings, by which it ſeems to flow back to its fountain 
heads empties itſelf into the Archipelago, between Priene and 

tletUsS., | | 

From the ſame ſource flows the river Marſyas, which at firſt 
falls with great noiſe between rugged rocks and precipices, and 
afterwards joins the Mæander at Apamea, "The river Lycus 
ſprings from mount Olympus, and diſcharges itſelf alſo into the 
þ 7 Phe wh a little below Laodicea. Sangarius or Sangaris, 
ſprings from the hill Dyndymus, waſhes Phrygia and Bithynia, 
and empties itſelf into the Black ſea. Phryx,. now Sarabat, 
divides Phrygig from Caria, and diſembogues itſelf into the 
Hermus. T is river, much celebrated by the poets for its 
golden ſands, takes its riſe near Dorylaum, and falls into the 
Archipelago near Smyrna. There are alſo Myſias, Orga, Obri- 
ma, and ſeveral others. | | 

The Phrygians deemed themſelves the moſt antient people - 
in, the world, and were even looked upon as ſuch by the E Ku 
tians in the time of Pſammitichus, who thought the diſpute Ally 


determined by the accents uttered by the children nouriſhed the F 0 
by goats, which expreſſions in the Phrygian language were? 
found to ſignify bread &. | 
As to the origin of the Phrygians, fome ſuppoſe them deſcend- Their afis 3 


ed from Togarmah, one of Gomer's ſons; and of this opinion 
are 1287 and St. Ferom, who add, that they were known Sin. 
to the Hebrews under the name of Tigrammanes. Herodotus, 
Strabo, Pliny, and Euſtathius, led by the ſimilitude of names, 
a deceitful guide, derive them from the Brygians, a people of 
Macedonia, who 5 over into Aſia Miner. But allowing 
the Brygians and Phrygians to be the ſame people, it is more 
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| robable that they peopled -Phrygia before they paſſed into 

A e a. Ack * Bochart, Gamer planted Phrygia, 
which word is the Greek tranſlation of his name. 65 ephus 
makes Gomer the 'father of the Galatians, but by the Galatians 
he muſt neceſſarily mean the e hoy inhabiting that country, 
afterwards poſſeſſed by the Galatians. 
authorities we may therefore look upon them as the deſcendants 


of Gomer. © 


Their cha- They are deſcribed as a ſuperſtitious, voluptuous, and effe- 


minate race, without any prudence or forecaſt, and of ſuch a 
ſervile temper, that nothing but ſtripes and ill uſage could make 
them comply with their duty. be are ſaid to have been the 
firſt inventors of divination, by the ſinging, flying, and feeding 
of birds. Their muſic, commonly called the Phryg:2n mood, is 
alleged by ſome as an argument of their effeminacy. 
heir government was monarchical ; but ſome time before 
the Trojan war we find the country divided into ſeveral petty 
kingdoms, and read of divers princes reigning at the ſame 
time. That Phrygia was ſubdued. either by Ninus, as Diodorus 
Siculus informs us, or by the Amazons, as we read in Suidas, is 
not ſufficiently warranted. Gordius, we are told, was choſen 
king, by the advice of an oracle, as the beſt means to put an 
end to their inteſtine broils, whence we may conclude, that 
ſome time before his acceſſion to the crown an ariſtocratical, 
or democratical form of government had been introduced. 
Trade and Their trade muſt have been conſiderable, for Apamea was 
the chief emporium of all Aſia Minor, and was reſorted to by 
merchants from the neighbouring iſlands. Syncellus informs 
us, that the Phrygians were for 28 years maſters of the ſea, on 
which element none but trading nations ever prevailed. The 
country was ſtocked with many choice and uſeful commodities, 
and was well able to afford conſiderable exports. : 
Me have no ſet form of their laws; and as to their learning, 
we may, from what has been ſaid, allow them a competent 
ſkill in geography, geometry, and aſtronomy ;. and add to theſe, 
a more than ordinary knowlege of muſic. Their language, ac- 
cording to the opinion of ſome, bore a great reſemblance to the 
Greek; but the contrary is manifeſt, from the few Phrygian 
words that have been tranſmitted to us, and carefully collected 
by Bochart and Rudbechius. Strabo likewiſe declares, that it 
is difficult to diſcover any ſimilitude betwixt the two languages. 
Gotbofredus Lakemaherus, after obſerving that Homer in ſeve- 
ral paſſages diſtinguiſhes the language of the Gods from that 
of men, endeayours to ſhew that the poet, by the language of 
the Gods, meant the Greek, and by that of men the Phrygian. 


racer, 


Govern- 
ment, 


Language, 


Their re-. The antient Phrygians were a very ſuperſtitious people, and 
ligion. had many idols; but the goddeſs Cybele ſeems to have been "their 

principal deity. She was called Cybele, Berecynthia, Dyndy- 
Cyvele' mene, from Cybelus, Berecynthius, Dyndymenus, all hills of 


their chief Phrygia, and Idæa from mount Ida in Treas, becauſe on theſe 
deity. hills the was worſhiped in a particular manner. Our 9 
YEE | WI 


According to the beſt 
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will find the fabulous genealogy of this goddeſs in Arnobius &, 
Euſebius 1, Livy and Ovid g, which is full of abſurdity and 
contradiction. She was pictured ſitting in a chariot drawn by 


four lions, crowned with towers, holding a key in her hand, 
and attired with a garment, ſeeded with flowers of different 


colours. The mythologiſts by Cybele mean the earth, taking 


her crown of towers to be an emblem of the towns and cities 
built thereon. By the key is meant that the earth, which, 
during the winter, is in a manner locked up, begins to open 
in the ſpring, and the ſeeds to ſhoot up. Her garment, va- 
riegated with flowers of divers colours, is a ſymbol of the earth, 
beautifully enamelled with all kinds of flowers: The lions 
that draw her chariot denote her empire over all forts of ani- 
mals, which ſhe both produces and nouriſhes, Finally, Saturn, 
that is Time, is ſuppoſed to be her huſband, to ſignify that the 
earth produces nothing but in time. Euſebius and others are 
of opinion, that Cybele was a woman famous for remedies 
againſt ſuch diſtempers as young children are ſubje& to, and 
that on this ſkill or knowlege are grounded all the ſtories that 
are related of her. | 5 

Cybele had her peculiar prieſts, ceremonies, and ſacrifices. 
Her prieſts were called in the Phrygian language Cubeboi, be- 
cauſe when ſeized with their frantic fits they uſed to throw. 
themſelves on their heads. The Greeks and Latins named 
them Curetes, Corybantes, which is the Greek tranſlation of the 
word Cubeboi, and Galli, from the river Gallus, flowing through 
Nr where "ſhe had a magnificent temple. They were 
allo ſtiled Idæi dactyli, being called Idæi, according to Sopho- 
cles, as quoted by Strabo, becauſe they inhabited mount Ida, 
and Dactyli from the Greek word dactylus, ſignifying a finger, 
they being at firſt ten, the number of a man's fingers. 3 — 
dotus brings the Curetes out of Phœnicia with Cadmus. Bochart 
brings them from Pale/tine, and thinks they had the name of 
Curetes from the Crethim or Cerethites among the Phil:/iines ; 
and Sir Jaac Newton is of opinion that having followed Cadmus 
out of Phænicia, they ſettled ſome in Phrygia, ſome in Crete, 
in Rhodes, in Samothrace, in Eubza, in Lemnos, and in AÆtolia, 
under different names. "Theſe Curetzs making themſelves ar- 
mour, uſed to dance in it at the ſacrifices with great noiſe of 
pipes, and drums, and ſwords, which they ſtruck upon one 
another's armour, keeping time, and forming ſome kind o 


harmony, which is reckoned the origin of muſic in Greece, 


both by Solinus and Iſodorus. | 
The ceremonies performed by them in honour of their god- 
deſs were the following : at ſtated times they uſed to carry her 
ſtatue about the ſtreets, dancing and ſkipping round it, and 
after they had with violent geſticulations worked themſelves 
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Zo Contra gentes, 1. 8, + Prapar. Evang. I. ii. 4. f Liv. Dec. 
u. J. 9. Ovid's Faſti. | ; 
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up to the height of frenzy, they began to cut and flaſh their 
bodies with knives and lancets, appearing ſeized with a divine 
fury. They alſo annually wrapped up a pine tree in wool, 
and with great ſolemnity carried it into the temple of the god- 
deſs, which ceremonies were uſed in commemoration of her 
bewailing the untimely death of her favourite Attis, who had 
laid violent hands on himſelf. The victims immolated in ho- 
nour of the Phrygian goddeſs, were a bull, or a ſhe-goat, 
whence the ſacrifice was called Taurabolium, or Criobolium. 
At Rome, a ſow was yearly ſacrificed to her, and the ceremony 
performed by a prieſt or prieſteſs ſent for out of Phrygia on that 
occaſion. Her prieſts (thoſe at leaſt who were known under 
the name of Galli) were all eunuchs. They abſtained from 
bread, and were not allowed to drink wine. They held oaths 
to be unlawful on all occaſions, which tenet, ſome tell us, was 
E common to all the Phrygians. pL . 
Other Beſides Cybele, who was the peculiar deity of Phrygia, the 
deities of Phrygians had divers other idols. Apollodorus relates, that 
the Phry- while Bacchus was travelling through Phrygia, he was purified 


5 2 


7 


by Cybele, inſtructed in her myſteries, and preſented by her 


ans. | 
26g with a ſtole, which was the firſt he ever uſed. The 222 ians | 
ſtiled him Sabazios, and his prieſts and temples Saboi. © Je 
was another of their gods, and is ſuppoſed by Bechart to be 
Hlermaphroditus, the ſon of Venus and Mercury. The Cabiri ] 
or Cabzres are by ſome alſo ſuppoſed Phrygian deities, and to p 
have taken their name from Cabyrus, a hill in Phrygia; but c 
Bochart, with more appearance of truth, derives their name from t 
the Hebrew word Cabir, ſignifying great or powerful. Some con- : 
fine the number of the Cabiri to two, namely, Jupiter and 2 
Bacchus, but Mnaſeas enumerates four, Ceres, Proſerpine, Pluto, c 
and Mercury. | þ i F 
Their We have no where among antient writers any regular and t 
hiſtory. connected account of the Phrygian kings. A few ſcattered re- d 
| lations concerning them we meet with in different authors; but tl 
not ſufficient to enable us to fix the date of their reigns and p 
actions with any certainty. EN 5 # 
Nannacus, Ihe firſt king of Phrygia we find mentioned in hiſtory is Nan- h 
nacus, Annacus, or Cannacas, who, according to Surdas, reigned ſ 
before the flood of Deucalion. He lived to a very great age, F/ 
for it is recorded of him, that when he was above 300 years old, tl 

he ſent to enquire of all ſuch oracles as were in any repute, how 
long he ſhould live. The oracles unanimouſly anſwered, that th 
at his death all things were to periſh ; whereupon, repairing b. 
with his ſubjects to the temples of the gods, he ſtrove with vy 
many ſighs and tears to appeaſe their wrath, and avert the im- to 
pending calamities ; whence to weep like Nannacus became 2 fi 


trite expreſſion, to ſignify an extraordinary grief or ſorrow. 
Not long after Nannacus died, and the flood of Deucalion 
015 Which was attended with the deſtruction of man- 
ind. | 


Aida 
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2 next, of whom all we can ſay is, that he re- Midas. 


ſided at Peſſinus, where, according to Diodorus, he built a mag- 
nificent temple, and appointed yearly ſacrifices to be performed 


d- there in honour of Cybele, who, according to Hyginus, was 
er his mother. | | fy | | : 
ad The next king we read of is Manis, a prince, as Plutarch in- Manis. 
O- forms us, of ſuch proweſs and virtue, that the word Manic, 
it, derived from his name, became ſynonymous with great among 
2 the Phrygians. Ser Pip | 
1y After theſe reigned Cordius, who was raiſed from the plough Go:djus. 
at to the throne. It is ſaid, that while he was one day ploughing, 
er an eagle ſettled on the yoke, and continued there all day. The 
m art of divining being in a manner hereditary to all the inhabi- 
hs tants of Telmiſſus, a city of Lydia, he went thither to have the 
as prodigy explained, and upon his approaching the city, was met 
by a moſt beautiful young woman, who entering into conver- 
he ſation with him, and being informed of the prodigy, told him, 
At that nothing leſs than a kingdom was preſaged by it, and there- 
ed withal offered herſelf ready to ſhare with him in wedlock, the 
er hopes which ſhe had inſpired him with. This offer ſeemed to 
Ns him the greateſt happineſs that could attend a crown ; he there- 
us fore readily complied with her requeſt, ans at the ſame 
be time his own inclination. Not long after, civil commotions 
iri breaking out among the Phrygians, they were adviſed by the 
to oracles, as the moſt proper means of reſtoring tranquillity, to 
ut commit the government to a king, and to confer the crown on 
m the firſt man who ſhould viſit in a cart the temple of Jupiter, 
n- after their return. The embaſſadors had ſcarce delivered the 
nd anſwer of the oracle, when Gordius appeared riding in his 
to, cart, and was immediately proclaimed king of Phrygia. Gor- 
dius acknowleging the crown from Jupiter, conſecrated in his 
nd temple the cart to regal males which was adored as a god- 
re- _ deſs by the Phrygians, and other nations. To the beam of 
wut the cart he faſtened a knot, woven with ſo much art and fo 
nd _ perplexed, that the monarchy of the world was promiſed by 


the oracles to him who ſhould untie it. Alexander the Great 
having attempted in vain to unlooſe it, cut it at laſt with his 
ſword, and thereby either fulfilled or eluded the oracle. Gor- 
dius built the city of Gordium, which was his reſidence, and 
that of all the princes of the Gordian family. . 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Midas, of whom it was recorded Midas II 
that when he was a child a ſwarm of ants was obſerved very : 
buſy one day while he was afleep, in conveying their ſtores of 
wheat into his mouth, which was interpreted by the oracles 
to preſage immenſe riches. The prediction was compleatly 


> fulfilled, for by all the antients he is ſaid to have been one of 
W. the richeſt princes that ever reigned. Strabo ſays, he drew vaſt 
10 treaſures from mines of metal on mount Bermius. He is ſaid 


n- by Arrian and Fu/tin to have been inſtructed by Orpheus in the 

mytteries of religion, and to have filled Phrygia with new 
| deities, temples, prieſts, ceremonies, and facrihces. He intro- 
ga R E 3 duced 
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duced-the cuſtom of mourning for the dead; and-by annually 
renewing his lamentations over his deceaſed mother, brought 


the Phrygians by degrees to worſhip her as a goddeſs *, Cleo- 


bulus Lyndius, one of the ſeven ſages of Greece, honoured his 


monument with an epitaph, which is falſly aſcribed to Homer +, 
By his wife, named Hermodica, who is greatly celebrated by 


Heraclides, for her beauty and wiſdom, he had three ſons, Gor- 


dius, Ancharas, and Otreus. Nothing has rendered his name 
more famous than the Greek proverb, Midas has as ears; 
but what gave riſe to this 7 is Making: en „ ie 
poets tell us, that in a trial of fkill between 

rivals in the art of muſic, Midas injudiciouſly gave the pre- 
ference to Pan, whereupon Apollo clapt a pair of aſſes ears on 


his head. But, according to Conon, Midas, to ſecure himſelf 


 GorgiusIl. 


in the poſſeſſion of Phryg:a, employed a great many ſpies, who 
told him whatever his 2 jects ſpoke of him, which occaſioned 
the ſaying, that he had long ears, or the ears of aſſes, who are 
ſaid = be endowed with a ſenſe of hearing ſuperior. to all other 
anlmals J. | 5 

After 2 reigned his eldeſt ſon Gardius, concerning whom 
it is only ſaid that he ſurrounded the city Gardium with a wall. 
His brother Ancharus is celebrated for the love he bore his coun- 
try, having even ſacrificed his life for the public welfare, by 
leaping into a deſtructive gulf, which the oracle had declared 


. would not cloſe till the moſt valuable thing in human life were 
thrown into it. His example was long after followed in a 


Ozreas. 


Lityerfes. 


Midas III. 


parallel caſe by Curtius the Roman. 


Otreus is ſtiled by Homer king of all Phrygia, and ſaid to have 
been contemporary with 1 — 2 whence we may conclude he 


ſucceeded his brother Gordius. 5 

Lityerſes reigned at Celænæ, and is deſcribed as a ruſtic, un- 
fociable, and inhuman tyrant. Sſitheus, the tragedian, paints 
him as one of an inſatiable and canine appetite, having in one 
day, as this poet writes, emptied three large baſkets of bread, 
and drank out twelve e of wine. For his cruelties he 
was put to death by Hercules; however, his memory was 
cheriſhed by the reapers of Phrygia, for reaping was his fa- 
vourite employment. „ | . | 

Midas III. is next mentioned as king of all Phrygia. He 
uſurped the throne in the following manner. One night, un- 
der pretence of offering a ſolemn ſacrifice to the gods, he 
marched out of the town of Gordium, attended by a great com- 
pany of Phryg:ans, playing on all forts of muſical inſtruments, 
but at the ſame time with ſwords and daggers concealed under 
their garments, The citizens, led by their curioſity, and not 
ſuſpecting any treachery, followed them out of the town, 
when the conſpirators all on a ſudden fell upon them ſword in 
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hand, ſeized the city, and, in the terror and confuſion, no 
body daring to oppoſe them, they proclaimed Midas king of 
Phrygia *. | | | | | 
- was ſucceeded by Gord:us III. whoſe ſon Midas IV. reign- Gordius 

ed next. He was the firſt among foreign princes that ſent do- III. 
nations to the oracle of Delphi, and the preſent that he ſent, Mida, IV. 
which was a ſeat or tribunal, is commended by Herodotus, in 
wan time it was to be ſeen, as a piece of moſt exquiſite work- 
manſhip. _ *: BEN 5 THE R 

In the reign of Midas V. who is next mentioned, the Cim- M dat V. 
merians being driven out of Europe by the Scythians, invaded 
Afia Minor, poſſeſſed themſelves of Sardis, and made a moſt gef. Ch. 
dreadful havock of the Lydians, Paphlagonians, and Phrygians. 6. 
Midas not finding himſelf in a condition to oppoſe ſo powerful 35 
an enemy, and foreſeeing the many evils with which he was 
threatned, thought beſt to prevent them by putting an end to 
his unhappy days, by drinking off a- los e cup of bull's 
blood +. And this is the firſt time we find this ſort of death 
mentioned in hiſtory. Adraſtus, the ſon of Midas, having unfor- 
tunately killed his brother, was baniſhed from Phrygia, and 
repaired to the court of Cræſus, king of Lydia, who received 
him with the greateſt hoſpitality. Happening accidentally like- 
wiſe to kill Atys, the favourite ſon of Cræſus, he was ſo grieved, 
that he laid violent hands on himſelf T. In him ended the 
royal family of Phrygia, which then became a province of the 
Lydian monarchy, till Crœſus was conquered by Cyrus. 
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Sr. WM: 
The biſtory of PRHRYGIA MINOX. 


HIS tract was antiently ſtiled Troas, Teucria, and Dar- Its diffe. 
dania, from kings that reigned in that country. It was alſo rent 
named Idæa, from mount Ida, and Phrygia from the Phrygians, names. 
who were maſters of great part of it, ſome ſay before, others 


after, the deſtruction of Troy. 7 WEE 55 
The country was divided into two parts; 1. The ma- Its divi- 


ritime, called Helleſpontiaca, from the Hell N extending ſions. 
e promontory \* 

Lectum or Lecton, oppoſite to the north {ide of the iſland Leſbos. 
This part was properly called Treas, though the Trojan king- 
dom extended from the river Aſopus to the Caicus, including not 
only Treas but the greater and lefler Mypſia l. 2. The inland 97 
part, called Epictetus, extended to the neighbourhood of mount | 
Olympus in the greater Myſia. "A 1 2 E 

Phrygia Minor, as comprehending both theſe provinces, was Chief ci- 
Los on the north by the Propontis, on the ſouth by the ties. 
Egean ſea, on the eaſt by Myſia Minor, and on the welt by the 
Helleſpont. On the coaſt were the cities of Percote, Mydus, 


—— 


* Polyzn. Strat. I. 7. + Strabo L 1. Euſtath: in Odyſ. Ki 
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Ruins to 
be ſeen at 
Troy. 
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Ariſta, Dardanum, Rheteum, Sigeum, Troy or Ilium, Lariſſa, 
28 A, and Troas. At Aby s, famous for the 
poetical ſtory of Hero and Leander, Xerxes built his bridge over 
the Helleſpont, and moſt of Alexander's army landed when he 


invaded ia. Ariſba was the place appointed for the general 
a ra of Alexander's army, after he had paſſed the Helle- 


pont. Dardanum was built by king Dardanus, and it is ſup- 


poſed by ſome that the Dardanelles borrowed their name from 
this city. Troy or Ilium, a city of great fame, and made im- 
mortal by the inimitable poems of Homer and Virgil, was built 
by Tres king of that country, who called it Troy from his own 
name, and Ilium from that of his ſon Ius. It was feated on a 
riſing ground near mount Ida, and about five miles from the 
ſhore. There were ſcarce any remains of it in the time of 
Strabo, who ſays, that the new Iium was zo furlongs nearer 
the ſhore than the antient city. This new city was reduced to 
a village in the time of Alexander the Great, who cauſed the 
buildings to be repaired, and to be ſurrounded with a wall 40 
furlongs in circumference. When the Romans firſt entered 
Aſia, the new city was again become a village. As they pre- 
tended to be the genuine offspring of the antient Trojans, no 
coſt nor pains were ſpared to reſtore it to its antient luſtre, eſ- 
pecially in the time of the Cæſars. Auguſius ſent thither a 
colony, embelliſhed 3 with many ſtately buildings, and 
enriched it with moſt ample privileges and exemptions. And 
of this Jlium are, without all doubt, the ruins there to be 
ſeen at preſent. Bellonius tells us, that he ſpent four hours in 
compaſſing the walls which were ſtanding in his time, with 
the ruinous monuments of their turrets. Round the walls, 


he obſerved many marble tombs of moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, 


with their covers entire. As to the ſo much celebrated rivers, 
Aanthus and Simois, he calls them ſmall brooks, and adds, that 


in ſummer time they are x car dry; but Sandys thinks they are 
2 


not ſo contemptible as Bellonius makes them. Le Brun ſpeaks 
of great remains of a moſt noble ſtructure which he viſited at 
the diſtance of about five miles from the coaſt. The four gates of 
this great edifice at that time entire, were about 45 feet in height, 
and near them ſtood a wall of an extraordinary thickneſs, with 


14 gates of a competent ſize. The veſtiges of this magnificent 


Its rivers. 


ſtructure took up 130 feet in length, and 100 in breadth. The 
harbour of Troy, ſo. much ſpoken. of by the antients, is now 
quite choaked up with ſand. - 17 | 
The rivers which watered Phrygia Minor were the Scamander 
and Simois, greater, as Mela writes, by fame than by nature. 
The Scamander riſes from mount Ida, and having received with- 
in its banks the Simois, which riſes from the fame mountain, 
diſcharges itſelf into the Ægean ſea over againſt the iſland of 
Tenedos. It is ſaid by Herodotus to have been drank up by the 


army of Aerxes. It was a cuſtom among the Phrygian brides to 
bathe themſelves before marriage in this river, uſing on that 


occa- 
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occaſion the following words; Receive, O Scamander, my virgi- 
ity, But one Cimon, an Athenian, diſguiſing himſelf like a 
iver-god, and deflowering Callirboe, a noble virgin, at that time 
zetrothed when ſhe came to the river, the ſuperſtitious ceremony 
as thereupon abrogated. | | 


ends almoſt from the borders of Myſia Minor to the promon- 

tory Leftan. The ſoil of this country was antiently extremely 
fertile, and at this day there are not wanting ſufficient indi- 
cations — 5 though it is now in part uncultivated and 
eglected. | | 


ſhore. It was about eighteen leagues in circumference, had one 


It was firſt called Leucophrys, and afterwards Tenedos, from Tenes, 
who carried a colony thither from the continent a little before 
the Trojan war. After the fall of Troy, Pauſanias relates that 
the inhabitants were brought ſo low, that they gave them- 
ſelves up to their neighbours. It has ſince been under the do- 
minion of the Perſians, Athenians, Romans, Venetians, and 
Turks. * 3 W | ; 


make them Samothracians by deſcent ; others 


peopled. Some will have them deſcended from the Arcadians; 
and others even of the 7zalrans; which laſt opinion, tho' de- 
ſtitute of all probability, was embraced by Virgil, as moſt re- 
dounding to the glory of that country, and perhaps current 
among the Romans in his days. Bochart thinks that Leſſer Phry- 
21a was planted by Aſtenaz, the eldeſt ſon of Gomer, there being 
the footſteps of his name in the Aſcanian lake, the city Aſcania 
in Leſſer Phrygia, and in the Aſcanian iſlands on that coaſt. Be- 
ſides Aſcanius the ſon of Æneas, Homer mentions a king of that 
name who was at the ſiege of Troy. The Pontus Euxinus, he 
obſerves, was at firſt called by the Greeks Axenus, which he 
ſuppoſes to be a corruption of the /ea of Aſrenaz. But who- 
ever were the firſt inhabitants of this country, it is certain that 
in proceſs of time their blood was mixed with that of fo- 
5 namely, of Myſians, Samothracians, Greets, and 

retans. e x ; 


conſtantly ſucceeded by the ſon, or the elder brother by the 
younger. Their country, like moſt others, was at firſt par- 
celled out into ſeveral petty kingdoms ; but in length of time 
theſe were either driven out by, or made tributary to, the To- 
Jan kings; inſomuch, that Strabo enumerates no fewer than 
nine 


Ida is the only mountain of this country that deſerves notice. Mount 
It is rather a ridge of hills than a ſingle mountain; for it ex- Ida. 


city and two havens, and a temple dedicated to Apollo Sminthius. 


57 


ver-againft Troy lay Tenedos, about two leagues from the Tenedes. 


Authors are not at all agreed as to the origin.of the Trojans, The ori- 
who were, without all doubt, a very antient people. Some gin of the 
Wen and tell inhabit- 
us, that Teucer, according to them the firſt king of Troy, was ants of 
by birth an Athenian. Some derive them from the iſland of Leſer 
Crete, from whence they ſuppoſe Phrygia Minor to have been Phrygia. 


As to their government, it appears to have been monarchical Their go- 
and hereditary ; for from Dardanus to Priam we find the father. vernment. 
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nine ſmall kingdoms or principalities ſubject to Troy, beſides 
the iſland of Leſbos. The Trojans themſelves, according to 
Ctefias and Diodorus Siculus, were tributary. to the Aſſyrians : 
but Philgſtratus tells us, in expreſs terms, that they were allies, 
and no-ways vaſſals to that monarchy. 

Religion. Having no particular ſyſtem of their Jaws, we ſhall therefore 
P.. paſs to their religion, which was in ſubſtance hardly different 
from that of the inhabitants of Greater Phrygia, already deſcribed. 
Beſides Cybele, whom they worſhiped on mount Ida, they like- 
wiſe adored Aþollo, who had a temple in the citadel of Troy 
Palladium, called Pergamus. In the citadel was alſo a temple to Minerva, 
whoſe ſtatue, called the Palladium, was ſuppoſed to have fallen 
from Heaven into the temple before it was covered. This was 
a a ſmall wooden image of the goddeſs, holding in one hand a 
buckler, and a ſpear in the other, ſo contrived that they might 
be moved. The eyes. likewiſe were made to roll in a threatening 
manner. The oracle declared, that the city of Troy could not be 
taken fo long as it enjoyed this heavenly gift; which coming to 
the knowlege of the Greets, Ulyſſes and Diomedes entered the 
city, under pretence of an embaſſy, and found means of ſteal- 
ing it away. All the Roman writers, however, aſſure us, that 
this Palladium was brought into Italy af Aineas, lodged firſt at 
_ Lavinium, afterwards at Alba, and at laſt removed to Rome, and 
depoſited there in the temple of Vęſia. The Romans, however, 
tho they univerſally believed themſelves maſters of the true Pal- 
ladium, could never ſhew how they came by it: for to ſay it was 
in Troy when the city was taken, is the ſame as to deny its 
boaſted virtue of rendering the city impregnable in which it was 
lodged; and on. the other hand, if the Greets took it away, 
Eneas could not bring it with him into Italy. Some indeed al- 
lege, that the Greeks being warned by an oracle, reſtored it to 
neas after the city was taken. The opinions among the antients 
about this famous idol were veryvarious. According to Apollodorus, 
when us firſt builded the 55 O's aq being requeſted to ſignify 
his approbation, ſent the Palladium. Others ſay, that 2 75 
daughter of Pallas, marrying Dardanus, brought him the Pal- 
ladium, as part of her fortune #. Lycophron ſeems to inſinuate, 
that the Palladium was a Phenician goddeſs. Others ſay that it 
was made by a certain mathematician, and covered over with 

a human ſkin +. | 5 | 75 
Venus alſo is counted among the Trojan deities: but as to 
Jalta, whom Afneas is ſaid by the poets to have carried into /taly 
with his houſhold gods, we find not any footſteps, of worſhip 

paid to her at Troy, ES 
Among their other deities, we find mention made of Apollb 
Sminthius, ſo ſtiled from the Phrygian word Sminthos, ſignifying 
_ a field-mouſe; this god, when worſhiped by them, having de- 
livered them from that ſort of vermin, is 8 5 had made a great 


V Vide Roſin. Roman Antiq. 
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devaſtation in their fields. They alſo built a temple to him in 
Amaxito, a city of Troas, and by degrees his worſhip was intro- 
duced into Myſia, the iſle of Tenedos, and other countries. The 
religious ceremonies of the Trejans may be ſuppoſed to have 
been much the ſame with thoſe of the inhabitants of Phrygia 
ann: a 
2 character we have of the Trejans is, that they were a 
brave and warlike people. They ſeem to have entertained a 
fond veneration for their deities, and a. great reſpect for their 
rinces. tt | 
e We can ſay nothing particular touching the cuſtoms of the 
Trojans, their civil concerns, or their arts and learning. They 
are celebrated by the antients as one of the moſt polite and ci- 
vilized nations of thoſe days; and in the reigns of their later 
kings, thoſe great encouragers of art and induſtry, aroſe 
to a very conſiderable pitch of ſplendor and magnificence. 
Their language was, in all likelihood, the ſame that was 
ſpoken by the inhabitants of Greater Phrygia. Their trade can 
only be gueſſed at from their ſituation, which very likely drew 
merchants from all the neighbouring parts to traffic in their 
country. Their ſettlements in Thrace, in Peloponneſus, in Si- 
cih *, in Italy t, in Epen t, and in Africy, are a convincing 
proof that they applied themſelves pretty early to trade and na- 
vigation, which, in all likelihood, were the ſources of the riches, 
MY and power, wherein they far excelled all the ſlates 


round them, | 2 PE 
The firſt periods of the Trojan hiſtory are altogether fabulous 


39 


Their 
character, 


language 
and trade. 


Their hiſ- 


and uncertain; nor are authors agreed in their accounts of tory. 
Teucer and Dardanus, who are generally ſuppoſed the founders Texcer. 


of the nation. Servius mentions out of Nero's Troica one Cyn- 
thius, king of Troas, long before Teucer, who is ſaid by ſome 
to have been one of his deſcendants, and the fon of Scamander 


and Ida, that is, born in Phrygia near the river Scamander 


and mount Ida. He ruled over all Troas, or Phrygia Minor, 
and is ſaid to have been very fortunate and ſucceſsful in all his 
undertakings ; but what they were we find no-where ſpecified. 
Having no iſſue male, he married his only daughter, by ſome 
called Baſia, by others Aſia, by others Aariſba, to Dardanus, 
ettling the crown of Phrygia on him and his deſcendants. 
From this N 5 1 
the Trojan kingdonf, but the laſt of a long ſeries of kings, prior 
o thoſe of the Dardanian family ſprung from Dardanus and Ba- 
ia. From Teucer the country obtained the name of Teucria | 
Others, however, following the opinion of Virgil +,  ſuppolc 
nat Teucer was the fon of Scamander, a native of Crete, from 
which iſland he retired, in the time of a great famine, with 
he third part of the inhabitants, and landing near the Rhetzan 


1 
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* Pauſan. I. 2 & . + Strab: I. 6. + Diod. Sic. I. 1. 
Herod. 4. || Diod. Sic, + Eneid iii. v. 104. 
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e ought not to be reckoned the founder of 
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promontory, there built a city, in. com pliance with the oracle, 
which had ordered him to fix where he ſhould be attacked in * 
the night-time by an enemy ſprung. from the earth. This oracle tc 
he thought fulfilled by the vaſt numbers of mice that had an- d 
noyed him at his firſt landing ; and immediately raiſed a temple ce 
to Apollo Sminthius, who was pictured treading under foot a 
mouſe. | 1 
Dardanus, Teucer was ſucceeded by Dardanus, the ſon of Corytus king i n. 
of Samothrace, and of Electra the daughter of Atlas. Dardanus in 
ſucceeded to the throne of Samothrace, where he erected a ſtately at 
temple, and inſtituted religious rites and ceremonies in honour 
of Pallas and the other gods, whoſe ſtatues his firſt wife Chry. d: 
ſas had brought with her as part of her fortune. Having alſo ca 


enacted many excellent laws, and gained the reputation of a th 
wiſe, juſt, and religious prince, he was invited to come over ab 
into Phrygia by Teucer, who, being ſtricken in years, gave him Se 
in marriage his only daughter Baſia, and appointed him his heir gr 
and ſucceſſor to the kingdom of Phrygia, which, after the ag 
death of Teucer, he ruled with the ſame moderation, equity, de 
and religion, as he had done that of Samoihrace. He was en- by 
gaged in war with the neighbouring ſtates, and extended the Ve 
undaries of his new kingdom by conſiderable acquiſitions, I 
Having built two cities, named Dardania and Thymbra, ani ne 
ſettled the civil concerns of the kingdom, he applied himſelf in- pre 
tirely to religious matters. The Palladium, or, as others wil dic 
have it, the Palladiums, were, by his orders, brought over into his 
Phryz1ia ; and as for the other images, they were left in Sami for 
thrace till the death of his brother Jaſius, who governed that Cl, 
Hand in his abſence. In what has been faid we have followei -. 
Homer, Manetho, Diodorus, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, Euſcbiu /* 
Grillus, Cedrenus, Joannes Tzetzes, &c. But Virgil and the tor 
ts, to flatter Auguſtus, make Dardanus the ſon of Elen of. 

y Jupiter, and affirm, that he went from Hetruria, or Ti: ſue 
cany, where his father was king, to Phrygia . Dardanus, by Ph 
his firſt wife Chryſas, an Arcadian, had two ſons, Idmus and D. ©t) 


mas. By Baſia, the daughter of Teucer, he had Zacynthus and The 
Erichthoutus. amus and Dimas inherited the territory of ther line 
grandfather in Arcadia, from whence, on account of the fre- W 
quent inundations, they retired with colonies to Aſa. Zacyt der 
thus planted a colony of Phrygians in angiſlind of the [oma gal! 
ſea, which he called by his own name. His only ſiſter Za wit, 
monia married Cadmus founder of the Theban kingdom. 
Erichibo- Dardanus, after reigning 64 or 65 years in Phrygia, was ſuc: crit 
ins. ceeded by his ſon. Erichtbonius, who, treading in the footſiepiM ty 
of his father, was revered by his ſubjects, and greatly reſpecteii nan 


| by all the neighbouring princes. Being inclined to the arts 0 the 
peace and maintaining a good underſtanding with his neigh his 
| bours, he had an opportunity of heaping up immenſe rich one 
| I mona — a | - | — — 
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which Homer takes notice of, without burdening the ſubje& 
with taxes and impoſitions. After a reign of 46, according 
to ſome, or of 75 years, according to others, he left the king- 
dom of Phrygia to his only ſon Tras in a*moſt flouriſhing 


condition. 


In the very beginning of his reign Tros laid the foundations of Tres. 


a city, which ſoon became the moſt famous of all 4{a. All the 
neighbouring princes, except Tantalus king of Sipylus, being 
invited to aſſiſt at the ſolemn dedication of the new city, the 
affronted monarch ſoon after wrecked his reſentment upon the 
king's ſon Ganymedes, a youth of extraordinary beauty, and the 
darling of his father, who being ſent with a ſplendid retinue to 
carry preſents of great value to Jupiter Europeus, in paſſing 
thro the territories of Tantalus, was not only detained, but 
abuſed by that vicious and impious king. This indignity the 
generous youth took ſo to heart, that he died ſoon after of pure 
orief, Others tell us that Ganymedes was killed in a battle 
againſt Tantalus, and his body not being found amongſt the 
dead, the poets feigned that he had been taken up into Heaven 
by Jupiter; but the fable, according to Natales Comes, was in- 


vented by the Greeks, to give a kind of ſanction to the unna- 
tural luſt that greatly prevailed among them. Tros did 
not long outlive his beloved ſon : for the war againſt Tantalus 


proving unſucceſsful, he was ſo loaded with affliction, that he 
died, in the both, or, according to others, in the 49th year of 
his reign. By his wife Acalide, or Callirboe, he had three 
ſons, lus, Ganymedes, and Aſaracus, and one daughter, named 
Cleomnefira, or Cleopatra. 


=. 


of Aſaracus and Cleomneſira, Ganymedes having died without iſ- 
ſue, and lus having ſucceeded his father on the throne of 
Phrygia. aracus had one ſon, named Capys, from whom the 
city of Caphia in Arcadia borrowed its name. He married one 


Themis, by whom he had Anchiſes, who was famous for the come- 


lineſs of his perſon ; which gave riſe to the fable of his amours 
with Venus. Troy, during his life, was twice taken and plun- 
dered. In the firſt ſiege, he is ſaid to have behaved with great 
gallantry ; but in the time of the ſecond, he was worn out 
with old age and infirmities, occaſioned by the lewdneſs and 


diſſoluteneſs of his youth, to which his blindneſs is alſo aſ- 


cribed. He had two ſons, Æneas, who carried him out of the 


city when it was in flames, and Elymas, and one daughter, 


named Hippodamia, married to Alcathous, who fell in battle by 
the hand of Idameneus. ' Elymus, according to Suidas, imparted 
his name to the Elyme:, a people of Sicily. Cleomneſtra had but 
one ſon, by name Lyerſus, father to Antenor. As to Lyerſus, 
antient hiſtory is quite ſilent; but Antenor is greatly com- 
mended for his prudence and wiſdom. Being ſent by Priam as 
an ambaſſador into Greece, the Greeks treated hum more mm a 

| | P 


From theſe were deſcended the chief commanders of the Tra- The pro- 
jan troops, whoſe names are of great renown in antient hiſ- geny of 
tory : we ſhall y'; 0-04) oj a ſuccinct account of the progeny Toi. 


- Thus ſuc- 


ceeds to 


the crown 
of Troy. 


time after, he not only entertained in his houſe the Greek am- 


- againſt the treacherous attempts of Priam's ſons. He was ſent 
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ſpy than an ambaſſador ; whereupon, returning to 4ſa, he ins 
famed Priam and his ſons againſt that nation. However, ſome 


baſſadors that came to demand Helena, but protected them 


on a ſecond embaſſy to Greece, when, it is believed, he be- 
trayed the truſt repoſed in him, as ĩt is alleged he afterwards be- 
trayed the city. Ie is agreed that the Greeks, when they ſtormed 
Trey, ſhewed a tender and friendly regard to him, and even 
cauſed the ſkin of a panther to be hung up before his gate, leſt 
thro' miſtake any violence ſhould be offered to his houſe or 
perſon by the incenſed ſoldiery. Many, however, clear him 
from all treachery, and put a more favourable conſtruction on 
the kindneſs ſhewn him by the Greeks, ſaying, that they ſpared 
him merely in compliance with the laws of hoſpitality, which, 
in thoſe days, were deemed ſacred, even by the moſt ſavage na- 
tions, Be that as it will, the Trojans that remained in the 
country after the deſtruction of 77 - were ſo prejudiced againſt 


him, that they obliged him to withdraw from Troas. He ac- f 

cordingly put to ſea with a few Trojans and the Heneti, who wil 
were then driven out of Paphlagonia ; and landing at the bot- ans 

tom of the Adriatic gulph, drove out the antient inhabitants, to 
and ſettled his people in their room, under the common name Ep; 
of Veneti. He built a ſmall town where he landed, and called but 
it Troy, and is ſuppoſed alſo to have built Padua. Antenor had or | 
by his wife Theano, ſiſter to Hecuba, Iphidamas, Coon, Heliacon, IMF 
Laodocus, Acamas, Archilocus, Polybus, Agenor, Laodamas, De. fam 
moleon, Glautus, and Crino. Iphidamas was brought up in Pat 
Thrace, under the care of his grandfather, and came with twelve mei 
ſhips to the relief of Troy, where he was ſlain by Agamemnon, by 

who alſo flew Coon, by whom he was dangerouſly wounded. gen 
Heliacon married Laodice, Priam's daughter. Archilochus and wit] 

Acamas commanded, in conjunction with Æneas, the troops of out 
Dardania. Agenor attended Hector in his boldeſt undertakings, V 
and was not afraid to encounter with Achilles himſelf, Nothing Ml bro. 
worth relating is mentioned of the others. As to Theano, Ante- Phy 
nor's wife, Suidas and Cedrenus inform us, that ſhe was the by . 
chief prieſteſs of Pallas, and that ſhe betrayed the Palladium to Ml the 
Diomedes and Ulyſſes. | y 0 | tem 
Alus, the eldeſt ſon of Tres, ſucceeded. his father on the eig 

throne ; and ee proſecuting the war againſt Tantalus, Ml "<1 
was ſo ſucceſsful as to drive him out of Aa, and poſſeſs himſelf fron 
of his kingdom. Pelops the ſon of Tantalus having in vain en- faſt 
deavoured to recover his father's dominions, was obliged to fol- 775. 
low him into Greece. [lus having thus revenged the affront of- Her 
fered to his brother, applied himſelf intirely to civil affairs, afte; 
and is ſaid to have made a great many uſeful laws. He en- plur 
larged Troy, and adorned it with many ſtately buildings; and Ml Poet 
dying in the 4oth year of his reign, left two ſons, Fa hors and 
and Laomedon, | WS | plag 
to at 


Tithonus, 
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T;thonus, whom ſome believe to have been the ſon, and not His two 
the brother of Laomedon, was, from his earlieſt years, greatly ſons, Ti- 
addicted to hunting; and betaking himſelf to a military life, :honus and 
went to ſerve "ng the A/yrians. His courage and conduct Laomedon. 


ſoon raiſed him to the firſt poſts in the army, in which he ac- 
quitted himſelf ſo well, that he was ranked among the Titanes, 
or chief lords of the M yrian monarchy, and made governor of 
Perſia. When he head that the Greeks had invaded Phrygia, he 
ſent his ſon Memnon, at the head of a conſiderable body of 
choſen troops, to aſſiſt his countrymen, with the permiſſion of 
Teutamus king of ¶Mria. Memnon was ſlain by the Theſſalians ; 
and ſoon after Tithonus, who was worn out with old age, died 
of grief. The comelineſs of his perſon, his riſing early in the 
morning, as being a great ſportſman, the old age he lived to, 
and his pining away at laſt with grief, may have given riſe to the 
many fables which the poets relate of him; which our readers 
ma _ in Atheneus, Tzetzes, Natalis Comes, and other my- 
thologiſts. | | | 

His ſon Memnon, who was cut off before Troy, was a brave, 
wiſe, and experienced commander. He repulſed the Ethiopi- 
ans, who had invaded Egypt ; and having made them tributary 
to the Egyptians, and conquered part of their L © the 
Egyptians made him king of his conqueſts, and reſigned the tri- 
bute to him. Returning to A Ts was there made ſatrapa, 
or governor, and built the city uſa, and another, to which he 
imparted his own name. His ſtatue near Thebes in Egypt was 
famous for the ſound it was faid to yield at the rifing of the ſun. 
Pauſanias informs us that his ſword was kept at Micomedia, 
mentioning the fact as an argument to prove that the arms uſed 
by the antients were of braſs. Heliodorus makes him the pro- 
genitor of the kings of Ethiopia. His brother Emathion lived 
with his uncle Laomedon, and was killed in the war that broke 
out between him and Hercules. ; 


While Tithonus was ſerving. the king of ria, his elder Z anne 
brother Laomedon ſucceeded bo father Ilus Ale "throne o eee N 
Phrygia. He built the citadel of Troy, being aſſiſted therein his father 
by Apollo and Neptune; that is, he carried on the work with /r. 


the treaſures that were conſecrated to them and lodged in their 
temples. Several inundations are ſaid to have happened in his 
reign, and great numbers of the inhabitants to have been car- 
ried off by a plague, which were looked upon as puniſhments 


irom the gods whoſe temples he had plundered. He treated Troytaken 
Jaſon and the other Argonauts, who had landed on the coaſt of by Her- 
Troas, in a very inhoſpitable manner ; to revenge which affront, cates. 


Hercules, who was one of the Argonauts, returned, ſome time 
after, with twelve gallies to Troy, which he beſieged, took and 
plundered, and flew Laomedon, and four of his ſons. The 
poets feign that Apollo and Neptune built the walls of Troy; 
and being cheated of their wages by Laomedon, the one ſent a 
plague, and the other drowned part of the country. Laomedon, 
to atone for his crime, expoſed his daughter Hęſione to a ſea- 

he | | monſter, 
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monſter, from which ſhe was delivered by Hercules ; but the 
king refuſing him the reward he had promiſed, Hercules took 
Troy, killed the king, and gave gone in marriage to 
Telamon. 8 | 

Pim, the only ſurviving ſon of Laomedon, ſucceeded to the 
throne, having been ranſomed from the Greets with a great ſum 
| is firſt care, after his acceſſion to the throne, was 
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Pbus, is on N aaa and Troilus; beſides four daughters, 


Creuſa, Laodice, Polyxena, and 4 * He had alſo many 
children by concubines, in all to the number of fifty. _ 7 
Different His name will be ever memorable in hiſtory, for the war 
cauſes of which happened in his reign between the Greeks and Trojan, - 
the Trojan As to the cauſe of this deſtructive war, it is agreed on al * 
war. hands that the rape of Helen firſt kindled it; but what encou- al 
a raged Paris to ſuch an attempt, and induced his father Priam to 1 
ſtand by him, at the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure, is in 

0 not determined by antient writers. According to Herodotus, 


all the Afiatics had been bong at enmity with the Greeks. The 
Phenicans firſt carried off Jo, daughter of Inachus king of A. 
gas, with many other Gree# women; and the Greeks, by way 
of repriſals, carried off Europa, daughter of the king of Tyre 
and afterwards Medea, daughter to the king of Colchis ; which 
encouraged Paris, in the next ſucceeding age, to raviſh Helen; 
perſuading himſelf that he ſhould not be conſtrained to make 
any reparation. This relation, however, is frivolous, and ſeem 
invented by the Per/zans, to account for the animoſity betwixt 
them and the Greeks, From Thucydides it is plain that the dif 
tinction of Greeks and Barbarians was not introduced even in 
Homer's time, and conſequently highly improbable that the 

| Greeks ſo long before, when they had not even one common 
name to diſtinguiſh themſelves from other nations, ſhould ne- 
vertheleſs look upon all of them as their enemies, by reaſon of 
an injury done by one. Others ſay that Priam ſent two embaſ- 
ties to Greece to demand his ſiſter Heſione, who was ill uſed by 
her huſband Telamon; and that Paris, who went on the ſecond 
embaſly, was hoſpitably entertained by Menelaus king of Sparta; 
but nevertheleſs in his abſence baſely enticed away his wife. 
But it is hardly probable that Priam would ſend a folemn em- 
baſſy to Greece, to claim his ſiſter, after ſhe had lived 30 year 

- with her huſband, We may therefore conclude, that 05 in 
W | | f raviihing 
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raviſhing Helen never thought of Europa, Medea, or He/jone ; 
but FRO in love with her, as ſhe was the moſt beautiful wo- 
Tr 


man in Greece, was prompted to do what in thoſe days was 
commonly practiſed both by Greeks and Barbarians. Thus 
Helen herſelf had been ſtolen before by Theſeus ; and ſuch prac- 
tices of ſtealing women were ſo common, as Thucydides informs 
us, that none durſt venture to live near the ſea-coait. The ſame 
author tells us, that moſt of the princes of Greece being ſuitors 
to Helen, her father obliged them to bind themſelves by an oath 
to reſcue her, if ſhe ſhould be taken from her huſband ; and 
then giving her her free choice, ſhe preferred Menelaus. Be- 
ſides the oaths of thoſe princes, the great power of Agamemnon 
doubtleſs influenced many of the Greeks to engage in the war, 
which was agreed to in a general afſembly of all the princes of 
Greece ; and this was the firſt enterprize the Greeks undertook 
with common conſent. Agamemnon was appointed commander 


in chief of the whole army, and each prince was enjoined to 


ſend his quota of ſhips and troops to Ægium, a city in Pe- 
loponneſus, which was fixed upon for the place of the general 
rendezvous. | | Ds + | 

The beſt and moſt rational account we have of this great war, 
is that which we gather from Homer, whoſe hiſtorical accounts 
are atteſted and confirmed by moſt creditable hiſtorians, and by 
all the monuments of antiquity, namely, by the Arundelian 
marbles. Homer deſcribes the ſtate of Greece at that time, and 
informs us, that it was divided into'a great many dynaſties : he 
enumerates and names the ſeveral nations and princes that ſided 
with the Trojans, and gives us an inſight into the art of war 
practiſed in that age; diſcloſes the laws and religion of the 
Greeks ; gives us the character of their leaders; deſcribes the 
ſituation of their country and cities, &c. all which are*purely 


00 hiſtorical; ſo that his poems may deſervedly be conſidered as 

n; the moſt antient hiſtory of the Greeks. a N 

Fey: The number of ſhips employed by the Greeks in this expedi- The num- 
em tion, according to Euripides, Lycophron, and Virgil, amounted ber of 
vin to 1000. Homer enumerates 1186; and Thucydides raiſes the ſhips ſent 


di- number to 1200. The Beotian ſhips, that were the largeſt, againſt 
carried 120 men each; and thoſe of the Philoctetæ, which were Trey. 


** the ſmalleſt, carried 5o men each. Every man, excepting the 
non commanders, was both a mariner and z ſoldier; ſo that ſup- 
ne: poſing the fleet to have conſiſted of 1200 fail, carrying one with 
n of il another 85 men, we ſhall find the Greet army to have been 
ba. 102, ooo men ſtrong: no great army, conſidering that all the 
dh powers of Greece, except the Acarnanes alone, were engaged in 
don this war. Againſt this army the Trojans held out ten years; 
Ws but the Trojans, as Homer makes Agamemnon ſay, were not the 
vic Wl tenth part of the enemies which the Greeks had to contend with; 
em for all Phrygia, Lycia, Myſia, and the e part of Aſia Mi- 
ves ver, ſided with the 7 2 0 and Rheſus king of Thrace marched 
iin at the head of a conſiderable body to their aſſiſtance. Before 
ching he commencement of hoſtilities, the Greeks ſent Menelavs and 


Vor. II. Ulyſſes 


_ * 3 
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Uly/zs embaſſadors to Troy, to demand Helen and the treaſures 
le Paris had carried off with her. What anſwer they re- 
ceived we know not; but it is certain they returned without 

Helen, and highly diſſatisfied with their reception at Troy. 
E According to the accounts of the Egyptian prieſts to Hero- 
"5 Fry Helen was not in Troy; but was detained in Egypt, whi- 

cording 49tus, J 5 | 0 

to SS ther her raviſher had been driven by ſtreſs of weather. Proteus 
never © the king of that country having ordered Paris to leave his do- 
reached Minions in three days, on pain of being treated as an enemy, 
took Helen and the treaſures he had brought from Greece from 


my” him, in order to reſtore them to Menelaus. The Greeks think- 


ing the Trojans only wanted to deceive them when they told 
them that Helen was never in their country, began the war; 
but after taking the city, Helen not being found, Menelaus then 
went into Egypt, where he was wan entertained by Proteus, 
and had his wife reſtored to him. Herodotus, in proof of this 
tradition, alleges very reaſonably, that if it had been in king 
Priam's power to reſtore Helen, he would certainly have done 
it, rather than ſuffer the unſpeakable calamities that befel his 
family, his kingdom, and himſelf, during the courſe of the 
war. Homer even mentions the arrival of Paris and Helen in 
Egypt, and ſays that Menelaus went thither before he returned 
home to Sparta; which voyage it is not likely he undertook at 
that time for pleaſure. Nevertheleſs Homer, and with him all 
the Greek poets (after whom the Latins have copied) except Eu- 
ripides, ſuppreſs the circumſtance of Helen's not being in Troy, 
as too favourable to the Troyan cauſe. 

Theres: TheGreeks, after continuing a conſiderable time wind-bound, 
land in arrived on the coaſt of Troas, where, on their landing, they 
Troas, met with ſo warm a reception, that they began to be ſenſible of 
the difficulty of the enterpriſe. Being encamped in an enemy's 
country, they quickly found themſelves diſtreſſed for want of 
proviſions; the ſmallneſs of their veſſels, which were without 
any decks, rendering them incapable of carrying ſuch ſtores 
of proviſions as were neceſſary to ſupply the army. They were 
therefore obliged to divide their forces, ſending part of them to 
cultivate the ground in the Thracian Cherſoneſus, and part to 
rove about the ſeas, for the relief of the camp. All writers 
agree that the Greeks employed the firſt eight or nine years in 
ſcouring the ſeas, pillaging the coaſts, and reducing ſuch cities 

and iſlands as fided with the Trojans. . = 
At laſt the ſeveral parties that had been diſperſed up and down 
the neighbouring countries and iſlands, being joined in one 
body, and well ſtored with proviſions, approached. the city, 
with a deſign to exert their utmoſt efforts to put an end to the 
tedious war. The Trojans, in the mean time, having been re- 
inforced with conſiderable bodies both of mercenaries and allies, 
attacked the Greeks, upon their firſt inveſting the town, with 
A plague. an army ſcarce inferior to theirs in number. A plague ſoon 
in the after broke out in the Grecian camp, which Homer ſays was ſent 
=_” by Apollo, becauſe Agamemnon refuſed to releaſe the daughter of 
6? ha „ a WEL 1 
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one ot his prieſts: but Heraclides on this paſſage informs us, 
that it was occaſioned by the violent heats and peſtilentious 
vapours raiſed by the ſun, the Greets being encamped amon 
fens and marſhes. The Plague was ſoon followed by a Sane. 
between Agamemnon and Achilles, Agamemnon having forcibly 
taken from Achilles his captive nf air to ſupply the place of % 
the prieſt's daughter, whom he had reſtored, to appeaſe the ,,; „ 
wrath of Apollo. Achilles, on this rupture, retiring with his „nne, 
forces to his ſhips, the Trejans, in the mean time, defeated the : 
Greeks in ſeveral ſallies, in one of which Patroclus, the friend 

of Achilles, was ſlain by Hector. His loſs occafioned the recon- 

ciliation of Agamemnon and Achilles, who returfing to the camp, 
revenged the death of his friend, * killing Hector; but was 

ſoon after ſlain himſelf by Paris. The Greeks at length made Jrey 
themſelves maſters of the city; but whether by force, ſtrata- taken. 
gem, or treachery, is uncertain. All writers agree that it was 

taken by night; ſome alleging that Aneas and Antenor, finding 

Priam unreaſonably obſtinate, concluded a ſeparate peace with 

the Greeks, betraying the city into their hands. The poets tell 

us, that it was taken by the contrivance of a wooden horſe, 

that is, according to ſome, the Greets entered the city by the 

Scetn gate, over which was the picture or ſtatue of a horſe. 

Others think they entered the town- thro' a breach made in the 

wall by ſome wooden engine called a horſe. Having taken poſ- 

ſeſſion of the city, they laid it in aſhes, - the inhabitants that 

did not eſcape being either all put to the ſword, or made cap- 

tives, Thus ended the kingdom of Troy, after having ſtood, 

from Teucer to Priam, 296 years, according to the common 
computation. ” 

The Greeks, in their return home, met with various adven- The ad- 
tures, and many of them were driven on far diſtant coaſts. ventures of 
Mneſtheus king of Athens died at Melos. Teucer the fon of Tela- the Greeks 
non ſettled in Cyprus, where he built the city of Salamis. Aga- in their 
penor, who commanded the Arcadians, built in the ſame iſtand :etarn 
the city of Paphos. Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles ſettled in Epirus. home, 

Kere the ſon of Oileus was loſt, Many who got ſafe home were 

obliged to put to ſea again, in queſt of new ſeats, their territo- 

ries having been ſeized by others during their abſence. . Aa- 

memnon arrived ſafe at Mycenæ, where he was, ſoon after his 

arrival, murdered by his wife Clytemne/tra. His ſon Ore/tes, 

owever, revenged his death, by the murder of Clytemne/ira, of 

Agyſehus her gallant, and of Helen their daughter; for which 

murders he was tried and acquitted by the Areopagus. The 

adventures of Ulyſſes are related by Homer in a fabulous man- . 

ner; but that ſome years paſt before he got home, may have 

ome foundation in hiſtory. On the whole, it appears that the 

War proved no leſs fatal to the conquerors than to the 

onquered. Yn ns | | 
As for the Trojans, the 


Quarrel 


between 


reateſt art of thoſe who eſcaped thi and of 


general ſlaughter fled to diſtant regions. Antenor led a colony to the Tro- 
the bottom of the Adriatic gulph. Helenus, one of Priam's (ons, jans. 
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ſettled in Macedonia, where he built the city of Zium. Some 
ſay, that during the ſiege he wen! over to the Greeks, and 
ſhewed them in what manner they might eaſily maſter the city. 
All the Roman writers aſſure us Æneas ſettled in Italy, and there 
founded the kingdom of Alba, the Cæſars affecting to derive 
their pedigree from him, as the other Romans did theirs from the 
Trojans who accompanied him. Others think, that having ga- 
thered together the ſcattered remains of the Trojans, he rebuilt 
the city, and that his deſcendants and the deſcendants of Hector, 
reigned there till the country was ſubdued by the Lydians, who 
became ſo powerful as to over-run all fa Minor. The learn- 
ed Bochart has Earefully collected ſeveral arguments of great 
weight to evince the arrival of Æneas in Italy to be a mere fa- 
ble. Strabo aſſures us the families of Hector and Æntas reigned 
for many years in the city of Scep/is, about ſixty furlongs from 
Troy. Agathocles . quoted by Feſtus, cites many au- 
thors affirming Æncas to have been buried in the city of Bere- 
cynthia, not far from Troy. Homer alſo ſuppoſes Æneas to have 
remained in Phrygia; for he introduces Neptune, aſſuring him 
that he and his poſterity ſhould reign over the Trojans. To 
theſe authorities Bechart adds two wh, gr of no ſmall weight, 
namely, that Venus, Apollo, Cybele, &c. the chief deities of the 

. antient Trojans, were for a long time quite unknown to the 
Romans, and that there is not the leaſt ſimilitude imaginable 
between the antient Phrygian and Roman language *. 


! 
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The Hiſtory of the My S IAN S. 


HIS ſmall country is ſuppoſed to be ſo called from the 
Lydian word hes, ſignifying a beech tree, becauſe that 
tree remarkably abounded here. It was divided into the lefſz 
and greater Ayia. The leſſer, or Myſia Minor, lay on the 
of ſouth-eaſt fide of the Propontis, having the two Phrygias on 
bs the ſouth and eaſt. The greater, or Myſia Major, had the 
KF — ſea on the weſt, Phrygia Major on the eaſt, Phrypi 
7 888 Minor on the north, and on the ſouth Tolia. What Straby, 
|| whom we have followed, calls Myſia Minor, Ptolemy calls Myſu 
1 Major. Abrettana, the name of a part of Myſia near the rive 
bY 1 Rhindacus, is nes given to the whole country. The 
it chief of the cities in 1/z/ia Minor was Cyzicus, or Cyzicun, 
ſeated in an iſland of the 1 but joined to the cont! 
nent with two bridges by Alexander the Great, This city; 
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* Feſtus voce Roma. Bochart. Epiſt. utrum Eiben unquam fuit It 
Italiæ. | : ; | 
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when firſt known to the Romans, was one of the greateſt. and 
richeſt of all Ia, and hence was ſtiled by Florus the Rome o 
Aſia. Among its many magnificent buildings, the chief temple is 
mightly cried up by the antients. The whole ſtructure was of 
oliſhed marble, and the joinings all covered with lines of gold. 
he pillars were four cubits thick and fifty high, each of one 


piece. In after ages this city made a glorious ſtand againſt 
Mithridates, who loſt under its walls no fewer than 300,000 


men, and after all could not conquer it. As for the beauty, 
eatneſs, riches and laws of this city, we refer our reader to 
Appian (in Mithrid.) It was ruined by an earthquake, and 
the fallen marbles and pillars were conveyed to Conſtantinople 
to embelliſh that city. At preſent it is little better than a vil- 
lage, and known under the names of Chixzico, Spiga, and 
Palormi &. 3 
In this country was alſo Parium, now a village. In this 
city, which is ſaid to have received its name from Parus the 
ſon of Jaſon, was a naked Cupid deemed no ways inferior to the 
famous Venus at Cnidos. The antient Parians were a colony 
of the Milgſians, and the more modern of the Romans. 
Lampſacus, which was ſeated at the entrance of the Propontis, 
had a capacious. and ſafe harbour, and a noble temple conſecrated 
to Cybele, It was built, according to ſome, by the Phocenſes, ac- 
cording to others by Þ 
and the moſt infamous of all the heathen deities, It was in 
antient times famous for its wine, and on that conſideration 
given by Artaxerxes to Themiſtocles in his exile. Priapus was 
worſhiped here in a particular manner, and his temple was a 
17 ſink of lewdneſs, a very ſchool of the moſt unnatural 
uſt. This * is ſtill in a tolerable good condition, ſituated 
in a pleaſant plain, and ſurrounded with vineyards which pro- 
2 3 wine. The Greeks call it Lampſaco, and the Turks 
EDJECRs | | 
In midland Myſia, which according to Strabo lay between the 
river Rhindacus and mount da, Stephanus places the city of 
Apollonia on the banks of the Rhindacus. But according to 


others, it was ſeated on an iſland in a lake called 4bourllona, 


25 miles in compals, and 8 miles wide +. 

The chief rivers in Myſia Minor are the Rhindacus and the 
Granicus ; the firſt now called Lartacho and the other Souſau- 
4 In this part of My/a ſtands mount Olympus, one of the 

bel in Ala, and great part of the year covered with ſnow. 

The city of greateſt note in Mypſia Major was Pergamus, ſeated 
on a ſpacious plain on the banks of the Caicus. It was the 
royal ſeat of the Attalic kings and of Eumenes, and enriched 
with a library containing 200,000 choice volumes. King 

umenes propoſing to caule all the valuable books then extant 


1— 
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Flor. I. iii. Plin. I. xxxvi. Xiphilin. in Dion. Heſych. Eraſm. Chi- 
liad, I Tournefort. | | ; 


riapus, who was a native of this city, 
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to be tranſcribed, and being denied papyrus from Egypt, was 


obliged to have recourſe to ſome other material, which gave 
occaſion to the invention of parchment, thence called by the 
Latins Charta Pergamena. In Pergamus were likewiſe invented 


thoſe coſtly hangings which we call tapeſtry, and the Romans 


name Aulza, from Aula, a hall. This city was one of the ſeven 


churches mentioned in the Revelations. R 
On the coaſts of the greater Myſia were ſeated the following 


cities, Antandrus, Scepſis, Aſus, Adramyttium, Pitane, &c. 


The ſoil of this country is one of the fineſt and richeſt in 
Aſia, and is celebrated as ſuch by the antients. As to the ori- 
in of the Myſians, Herodotus informs us that they were Lyatans 
y deſcent. Others derive them from the Phrygians, and tell 
us, that Myſus, their ſuppoſed progenitor, was not a Jydian but 
a Phrygian. According to Strabo, they originally came from 
Europe, from about Boſnia and Bulgaria. a, 
Antiently they ſeem to have had the character of a warlike 


people“; but in after ages they became ſo degenerate, that 


they were looked upon as the moſt contemptible and inſigni- 
ficant nation on the earth; the laft of the Myſians, being an ex- 
preſſion among the Greeks to ſignify a perſon of no worth or 
merit. They were prone to tears, and on that account em- 
ployed by the Greeks to attend their funerals. Their lan- | 
guage was in all likelihood the ſame as the Phrygian and Trojan, 
with ſome variation of dialect. We are quite in the dark as to 
their manners, cuſtoms, arts and ſciences. „ | 

Their religion was much the ſame with that of the neigh- 
bouring Phrygians. Their prieſts abſtained from fleſh, and f 
were not allowed to marry; and it was a ceremony practiſed : 


among them, to ſacrifice a horſe and eat his entrails before they p 
were admitted to the prieſthood. | _ Dt 

Their government appears in the early ages not to have 1 

been monarchical, as there.is no mention of their kings till the I 


Argonautic expedition. Their firſt king we find mentioned is 
Olympus, who is ſaid to have married the niece of Dardanus 
IT 2) 8 $4, „„ e e, 
Ihe next is Teuthras, who is ſaid to have reigned over the 
Myfians, Cilicians, and Ceteans. By his firſt: wife he had a 
daughter named Agriope, and afterwards marrying Auge the 
e of the king of Arcadia, he gave Agriope to her 
on Telephus, whom ſhe had had by Hercules. 7 75 ano- 
ther of his daughters, was the captive of Ajax the ſon of 
Telamon. | 1 3 | A 
As he had no ſon, he was ſucceeded by Tele-phus the natu- 
ral ſon of Hercules by Auge, who in the Trojan war firſt ſided 
with king Priam, but was afterwards prevailed upon by the 
Greeks to ſtand neuter. He had two ſons, Eurypylus and La- 
tinus, which laſt is ſaid to have led a colony of Ceteans into 


EY ao 
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©. OF THE:WORLD. 
Hiahy x. Eurypylus, according to ſome, was killed in the Tre- 


by Amphialus the ſon of e who poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the kingdom of Ayia t. We read of no other kings of Myſia 
till many ages after, when the Aitalic family reigned at Perga- 
mus, which we ſhall ſpeak of in its proper place. OR 
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The Hiftiry if the LYIDIANs. 


chart denies that there ever were ſuch perſons as Meon and 
Lydus, and thinks this country, as well as Ethiopia, was called 


wind, they being watered by the moſt remarkable winding 
rivers, the Meander and the Ni The name Meonia he takes 
from a Greek tranſlation of the word Luz; and according to 
Stephanus, the Meander was antiently called Meon. 

he maritime part of this country was properly called Lydia, 
and the inland 2 


jan war; according to others ſucceeded his father, or reigned 
over the Cilicians. His fon Arius was ſlain in a ſingle combat 


Lydia from the Phenician word Luz, which ſignifies to bend or 


eonta, in antient times; but when the Ionians 


— 


A LL the antient writers agree that Lydia was firſt called Lydia 
| Meonia, from Meon king of Phrygia and Lydia, and was whence ſa 
afterwards called Lydia, from Lydus the ſon of king Atys. Bo- called. 


71 


1 had planted a colony on the coaſts, and began to make ſome 
2 J figure, that part was called Ionia, and the name of Jaia given Its boun- 


1 the north Myſia Major, and on the ſouth Cæria. What 


antients ſtile. the kingdom of Lydia, was not confined within 


15 theſe narrow boundaries, but extended, eſpecially under the 
5 latter kings, from the river Halys to the Ægean ſaa. 
: The chief city of Lydia was Sardis, ſeated at the foot of 


mount Tmolus on the banks of Pactolus. It was utterly ruined 
he by an earthquake, and rebuilt by Tiberius. There are ſtill to 


* be ſeen the ruins of a large palace and two magnificent 


4 churches, with a great many pillars and corniſhes of marble. + 
Philadelphia, formerly the ſecond city of Lydia, ſtood in a 


25 ſpacious and fruitful plain on the north ſide of mount Tinolus. 

9 In this city were antiently celebrated the common feaſts of all 

A ſa, as appears from an inſcription quoted by Span. This city, 

Fi as well as Sardis, was one of the ſeven churches, and continued 

led to make a good figure under the Greet emperors. _ 8 

ih Thyatica, a colony of the Macedonians, as Strabo informs us, 

La was ſituated in a pleaſant plain not far from the river Her mus. 

at It was another of the ſeven churches, and is at preſent a place 
rf, “ Clorenus. + Strab. 1. xiii. Pauſan. in Atticis. 


ah. | | | F 4 


to the antient Meonia, having on the eaſt Phrygia Major, on daries. 
the 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
of ſome trade for corn and cotton, and inhabited by about 5000 


Turks „ | 5 — . 2 | k 
Magneſia, by the Turks called Guzithizar, ſeated on the Me- a 
ander, was formerly a city of great note, and is ſtill a large, v 
handſome, and well- built af © It was for ſome time the ſeat of ti 
the Ottoman empire, and is {till the capital of Caraſia. | h 
Another city of the ſame name ſtood at the foot of mount y 

Sypilus, which is the only mountain in Lydia of any note. Plu- 
tarch informs us, that Sypilus was likewiſe named the thunder I 
mountain, becauſe it thundered more frequently there than on te 

any other mountain of Aa. Mount Tmolus, and in more an- 
tient times Timolus, was once very famous for its wine and 10 
ſaffron. | | x 15 v 
Among the chief rivers are the Pactalus, called by the an- hy 
tients Chry/ſorhoas, from the colour of its ſands, which ſhine like k 
gold; the Cayfter, celebrated by the poets for the ſwans that cc 
1 its banks. It has almoſt as many windings, accord- th 
ing to Spon, as the MAeander itſelf; but neither have near fo a 
many, according to Andy as the Seine below Paris. | h; 
As to the origin of the Lydians, nothing can be ſaid with cer- th 


Origin of 
the Zydi- 
an, 


tainty. We know only that they were à very antient nation, 
as is manifeſt from their very fables ; for At, Tantalus, Pelops, A 
Niobe, and Arachne, are all ſaid to have been the children of af 
Tydus. Xanthus, as quoted by Stephanus, ſays, that Aſcalon, ca 
one of the five Satrapies of the Philiſtines, was built by Aſcalus fic 


a Lydian. The government of Lydia, from the earlieſt anti- fir 
- quity, appears to have been monarchical ; and their kings, as far in 
as can be gathered from their conduct, ſeem to have been deſ- ne 
potic, and their crown hereditary. We read of three diſtin& di 
races of kings reigning over Lydia, namely, the Atyadæ, the to 
Heraclidæ, and the Mermnadæ, the Atyadæ having all reigned of 


Their cha» 
racter. 


Religion. 


Manners 
and cuſ- 
ms. 


prior to the Trojan war. | tor 

The Lydians, as to their character, muſt be conſidered at dif- ot 
ferent times. Under Cræſus, and ſome of his predeceſſors, toc 
they were without doubt a warlike people; but Cyrus the Great, 
after he had conquered them, enjoining them to wear long the 
veſts, and apply themſelves to fuch arts and callings only as ha 
had a natural tendency to debauch their manners and enervate ; 
their cqurage, they came by degrees a moſt voluptuous and ed. 
effeminate race. 1 | | 

The foil of this country, by reaſon of the many rivers that in 
watered it, was exceeding fruitful. It was alſo enriched with fac 
ſeveral mines, whence Crefus is ſaid to have drawn his im- - 
menſe wealth. - | 2 | 

The religion of the Lydians ſeems to have been much the 
_ with that of the Phrygiant, which we have already ſ poken 
O > Yo 

Their cuſtoms, as Herodotus informs us, differed little from 
thoſe of the Greets; except that they uſed to proſtitute their 
daughters, who after earning a competent dowry by this baſe 
means, were allowed to marry whoever they pleaſed. They 
| 7 puniſhed 
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| OF THE W ORT'D. 
uniſhed idleneſs as a crime, and inured their children from 
their very 3 hardſhips. Their arms were long PD, 
and in horſemanſhip they far excelled all other nations. They 
were the firſt that introduced the art of coining gold and ſilver 


to facilitate trade, the firſt that ſold by retail, that kept eating- 


houſes and taverns, that invented. public -ſports and ſhews, 
which were therefore called Ludi by the Romans. 


There is no where any account of their trade; but when 


Lydia was in the meridian of its glory, it may well be ſuppoſed 
to have been very conſiderable. Ws | 


Their firſt king whom we find mentioned in m is Maſ- Their hiſ- 
the earth; tory. 

which in the language of the antients denotes him to have Manes the 

been of mean extraction. Heraclides mentions an anonymous firſt ki 


nes, or Manes, who is ſaid to have been the ſon of 


king of Lydia who was raiſed to the throne from the abject 
condition of àa journeyman. or ſlave to a cartwright at Cyma, 
the Lydians, probably from ſome anſwer of the oracle, paying 
a ſum of money for his ranſom. This fortunate ſlave may 
have been Manes, tho' we muſt own it is more likely that 
their monarchy had been founded before this tranſaction. 


Maſnes was ſucceeded by his ſon Cotys, and Cotys by his ſon Corys. 
46 During the reign of the laſt, the country having been A. 


iced with a great famine 18 years, the Lydians, on that oc- 
caſion, are ſaid to have invented dice, balls, and other diver- 
ſions, to render them the leſs ſenſible of their calamity, amu- 
ſing themſelves with play whole days without eating or drink- 
ing, and ſpending the next day in feaſting. This ſtrange man- 
ner of diverting their calamity, however, not ſucceeding, Atys 
divided the whole nation into two'bodies, who having caſt lots 
to determine which of them ſhould leave their country in queſt 
of new ſettlements, that part who were obliged to remove, 
took ſhipping at Smyrna under Tyrrhenus the king's youngelt 
ſon, and ſettled in Umbria, now called Tuſcany, where t 
took the name of Tyrrhenians from their leader. © - 


1 


king. 


Haus, the elder brother of Tyrrhenus, ſucceeded his father on Lydas. 


the throne, and gave his name to the country, which before 
had been called Meonia. | 


Aleymus appears next, but it is uncertain whom he ſucceed- Aim. 


ed. He is repreſented as an excellent prince, who conſulted 
chiefly the welfare of his ſubjects, who in gratitude aſſembled 
in the ſeventh year of his reign, and offered up prayers and 
ſacrifices for his health and proſperity. _ | 


. 


kin . 


wife, and - - wh revenged her death by laying violent 
hands on himſelf, PHE: 


Tmolus, according to Plutarch, having raviſhed Arrhipe, one Tmolus. 


ef Diana's followers, was inſtigated by the goddeſs to throw 
my owl himſelf 


Adrymetes is mentioned by Athenzeus as the firſt that employed 4 
women in ſuch ſervices as were aſſigned to eunuchs by other 


ambletes, or Cambles, a debauched prince, who murdered his Cambleres. 
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himſelf headlong from a precipice, being buried on mou Mil me 

Tmolus by his ſon and ſucceſſor Theochymenus. #58 We 

Theocly- After heoclymenus reigned Marſyas, who 1s ſaid by Soliny 

menus. to have built the city of Archippena in Italy. | 

 Marhas, Marſyas was ſucceeded by Jardanes, a profligate prince, in 

Fardanes, Whoſe reign all manner of lewdneſs prevailed in the kingdom 

of Lyaia to ſuch a degree, that Omphale, the king's only daugh- 

ter, could not find ſhelter in the royal palace. | 

' Omphale. Ompbale, on the death of her father, being by the unanimouyy 

LE votes of the nobles placed on the throne, puniſhed with greit 

ſeverity all thoſe by whom ſhe had been formerly abuſed; 8 

and by cauſing the ſlaves all over the kingdom to be ſhut up 

with their miſtreſſes, extended her revenge to the whole na. 

tion. In the mean time falling in love with Hercules, ſhe gave 

| > herſelf entirely up to him, and had by him a ſon named Alczy, 

Alceus, According to ſome authors, Alcæus ſucceeded his mother on 

- the throne, being the firſt of the race of Hercules. After Alcey 

reigned Belus, Ninus, and Argon, which laſt transferred the 

royal ſeat to Sardis.  - Herodotus will have him to be the firſt of in 

the Heraclidæ that reigned in Lydia, and ſays he was the great S) 

| "grandſon of Hercules by one of Omphale's ſlaves. S BW 

Argon, Argon was ſucceeded by his ſon Leon; Leon by Adryſus, who th 

Leon, &c. reigned 36 years; Adryſus by Alya#tes, who reigned 14; and «t 
Ahactes by Mites. who reigned 12. | ES at te | 

Candaules, Canridaules was the laſt king of this ſecond race, which held de 

Bef. Ch, the throne, during 22 generations, for 5056 years. He loſt by fu 

735. his imprudence both his life and kingdom; for thinking his Wl tl 

wife, whom he paſſionately loved, the moſt beautiful of her {I cc 

ſex, he extolled her charms above meaſure to Gyges his favou- BMI ri 

rite, whom he even compelled to ſtand in a private place in his w 

bedchamber, that he might fee her naked when ſhe undreſſed bi 

to go to bed. The queen having diſcovered him when he went ſo 

out, ſuppreſſed her reſentment till next morning againſt her ll te 

_ huſband, whom ſhe ſuſpected as the chief contriver of her dif- pl 

honour. Sending next day for Gyges, ſhe told him that he Ml fi 

mult attone for the crime he had been guilty of, either by fuf- Ml in 

fering death himſelf, or by putting to death Candaules'the con- l 

triver, to receive both her and the kingdom of Lydia for his re- d- 

ward. Gyges not being able to prevail with her to alter her A 

- purpoſe, accordingly murdered the king while he was aſleep, fr 

and marrying the queen, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom, in C 

which he was confirmed by the anſwer of the Delphic oracle, 

which appeaſed an inſurrection of the people, who had taken vy 


up arms to revenge the death of their prince. 
Gyges. . Gyges, in gratitude to the oracle, ſent many rich and valuable at 
Bef. Ch. preſents to Delphos, and among others fix cups of gold weigh- in 
680. ing zo talents, and greatly eſteemed for their workmanſhip. He MW a 
made war on thoſe of Alete and Smyrna, took the city of C- 21 


lpbon, and ſubdued the whole country of Troas. According to cc 
Plutarch and other writers, who make no mention of the queen, MW as 
Gres rebelled againſt Candaules, and flew him in an engage- tc 
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ment. As to his fabulous ring mentioned by Plato and Tulh, 
we refer the reader to T zetzes, Suidas, Philoſtratus, e. 


dyes, who carried on the war againſt the Ailgſians. The Cim- 
merians, in his reign, over-ran all Aja Minor; but what bat- 
tles were fought. between the Lydians and theſe invaders, we 


6nd no where mentioned. Herodotus only informs us, that thi 
took poſſeſſion of Sardis, but could never win the caſtle, Ar- 


who reigned 12 years, being at war with. the Milgſians during 


for the ſpace of fix years, waged a bloody war with -Cyaxares 
king of the Medes, on account of ſome Scythian refugees, who 
having fled into his kingdom from Media, he refuſed to deliver 
up. This war was carried on with various ſucceſs, and in the 
ſixth year, while both armies were engaged, they were ſud- 
denly ſtruck with a pannic by a total eclipſe of the ſun, which 
the had been foretold by Thales. Both parties immediately retreat- 
t of ing, a peace was ſoon after concluded by the mediation of 
Henneſis king of Cilicia, and Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. 
The peace was ſtrengthened by a marriage between Aryenis 


who the daughter of Alyattes, and Aſtyages the ſon of Cyaxares.” ' Aly- 
attes next employed all his forces againſt the Scythians, and af- 


ter a war of ſome years, had the good fortune to rid his king- 
dom of ſuch troubleſome gueſts. He was attended with the like 
ſucceſs againſt the Smyrneans, whom he worſted in ſeveral bat- 
tles, and at laſt made himſelf maſter of their capital and whole 
country. The war which his father had begun being ſtill car- 
ried on againſt the Mileſians in the 12th ſummer, the Lydians, 


burnt down the temple of Minerdba at Aſſeſus. Alyattes being 
ſoon after enjoined by the oracle of Delphos to rebuild that 
temple, ſent to the Mileſians to conclude a truce till the tem- 
ple ſhould be rebuilt. raſybulus prince of Miletus, being de- 
ſirous of a peace, cauſed all the corn in the city to be brought 
into the market- place, and ordered the people to revel and ban- 

uet in public; which appearance made the Lydian ambaſſa- 


Ahattes therefore granted him a peace, and ever after lived in 
friendſhip with the Mileſians. He had two ſons, Cræſus by a 
Carian and Pantaleon by an TJoman. Pr B20 | 


any prince of his time. Cræſus having reduced the Epheſians, 
attacked under various pretences the Ionians and olians, oblig- 
a yearly tribute. He alſo formed a defign of equipping a fleet 
cording to ſome, Pittacus, arriving at Sardis, and telling him, 


as a piece of news, that the iſlanders had bought 10,000 horſes 
to attack him by land, he thanked the gods for inſpiring them 


with 


while they were ravaging the Milgſian territories, by accident 


dors conclude that the Milgſians had great ftore of proviſions. 


ing them, and all the other Gree# ſtates in Alia, to pay him 


and attacking the inhabitants of the iſlands ; but Bias, or ac- 
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Gyges, after reigning 38 years, was ſucceeded by his ſon Ar- Ardyes. 


dyes reigned 49 years, and was ſucceeded by. his ſon. Sadyattes, Sadyattes. | 


the greateſt part of his reign. His ſon and ſucceſſor Alyattes, Ahattes. 


Having reigned 57 years, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Crefus, Craſus. 
who enlarged his dominions fo as to be no ways inferior to Bef. Ch. 


502, 
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_ after ſhewing him all his wealt 
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with ſuch a reſolution, as his chief ſtrength conſiſted in cavalry, 


Bias replying, that the iſlanders had no ſuch intention, by 
would be as glad to hear of his fitting out ſhips as he was to 


hear of their buying horſes, Crœſus reflected on the raſhneſ 


of his deſign, laid it afide, and concluded an alliance with all 
the Greeks inhabiting the iſlands, Not og hs he ſubdued the 
Phrygians, Myſians, Maryandini, Chalybes, Paphlagonians, Thra. 
cians, Thynians, Bithynians, Carians, Dorians, olians, Pamply. 
Tians, and all the nations that lay between Jydia and the river 
Halys. Atbenæus, out of Beroſus, mentions a ſignal victory he 


gained over the Sacæans, a Scythian nation. Creſus, by theſe 


Victories, having acquired great fame and renown, many wiſe 
men of that age went to Sardis on purpoſe to ſee him, and 
among others, Faun the Athenian lawgiver. Solon was enter. 
tained in the royal palace with * ſolemnity by Cra/us, who 

and magnificence, afked him 
who was the happieſt man he had ever known, believing that 
he would give, without any heſitation, the preference to him- 
ſelf. Solon, who was an enemy to all flattery, anſwered, that 
Tellus the Athenian was the happieſt man he had ever ſeen, who 
had many ſons and grandſons, who all ſurvived him; and after 
having enjoyed all the happineſs which the condition of mor. 
tals is capable of, ended his life'in a moſt 3 manner in 
the field of battle after he had gained a victory. He was bu- 
Tied at the expence of the public in the place where he fell, 
and yearly honours were paid to his memory. Cræſus hoping 
at leaſt to obtain the ſecond place, again aſked him who was the 
happieſt man after Tellus. Solon replied, Cleobis and Biton, 
two Argians, who were victorious in the Olympic games. When 
their mother, who was a prieſteſs of Juno, was obliged to go 
to the temple of the goddeſs, the oxen which ſhould have 
drawn her chariot not being at hand, her two ſons toek hold 
of the yoke and drew the chariot the ſpace of 45 furlongs. 
The mother being greatly honoured by the people on account 
of the piety of her ſons, begged of the — that ſhe would 
reward her children with what ſhe thought would be moſt ad- 
vantageous for them. The two ſons fell both aſleep, and died 


in the temple; and the Argians, in commemoration of their 


piety, cauſed their ſtatues, to be made and dedicated at Delphi, 
Crejus ſhewing himſelf highly diſſatisfied with Solon for pre- 
tering the condition of private men to that of ſo rich and pow- 
erful a prince as he, the Finde informed him, that it 
was impoſſible to judge of the happineſs of any man before 
death, and that all things ought to be meaſured by their end. 
Whereupon he was diſmiſſed by Crœſus as a man of little pene- 
tration. Not long after the departure of Solon, Craæſus loſt 
his favourite ſon Atys, who was accidentally killed at the chace 
of a wild boar, by Adraſtus ſon of Gordius king of Phrygia, who 
was then a refu ee at Sard:s, This loſs was no ſmall allay to 


his happineſs ; but after he had continued difconſolate for two 


years, the conqueſt of Cyrus, and the growing power of the 
= erſians, 
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fans, again rouſed up his martial ſpirits. Judging it expe- 
fo 6 as ſoon as poſſible the ambitious Rien of Cy- 
rus, he ſent directly to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, and 
8 toto ſeveral Grecian oracles, to make a trial of their know- 
h lege, that he might know which of them to adviſe with. He 
al ordered each of the ambaſſadors to aſk the oracle he was ſent 
"I to, on a certain fixed day, what Crcœſus was then doing at Sar- 
"BY dis. The'Delphian oracle alone giving a true and ſatisfactory 
phy anſwer, he immediately offered to the Delphic Apollo a ſacrifice 
mer conſiſting of 3000 oxen, and pig up beds of gold and filver, 
be veſſels of gold, and rich apparel, he burnt them all together, 
eſe commanding the Lydians to follow his example. So much gold 
wiſe was melted on this occaſion, that 117 tiles were made out of 
and it, whereof the longeſt were ſix ſpans in length, the ſhorteſt 
6 three; but all one ſpan in thickneſs. Theſe, with a golden 
5 lion weighing ten talents, and a great number of other moſt 
ha valuable preſents, Crœſus ſent to the Delpbic oracle, enjoining 
as his ambaſſadors to enquire whether he ſhould: undertake a war 
VE againſt the Perſians. The oracle anſwered, that / Crœͤſus paſ- 
hi g the Halys, he will put an end to a vaſt empire; which was ca- 
rho . 75 . 3 : 
N pable of being interpreted either of Perf or Lydia. Graſus, 
os however, without heſitation, interpreting the anſwer to his 
0. own advantage, ſtrengthened himſelf with alliances, and raiſing 
what forces he could, marched into Cappadocia, then belonging 
to the Per/ians, before his allies could join him, Having taken 
the city of Pteria, he allowed his troops to ravage the country; 
but Cyrus advancing, a general engagement enſued, in which, 
however, neither party could claim the advantage. Both ſides 
remaining inactive next day, Craſus began to reflect, that as 
his army was much inferior in number to that of i ans it would 
be imprudent to riſk a ſecond engagement, and therefore he- 
marched back to Sardis, where he ditbanded his troops, order- 
ing them to reaſſemble at the end of five months, when he ex- 
pected ſuccours from the Babylonians, Egyptians, Athenians, and 
Lacedemonians. Cyrus, however, purſuing him with the great- 
eſt expedition, appeared to his great ſurpriſe in the plains of 
Sardis, where, in a ſecond battle, Cræſgqus was defeated, and - 
Sardis, about 14 days after, being taken by ſtorm, Cræſus him- Sara, 
ſelf was made priſoner, and an end . to the Lydian king- taken by 
dom, which continued ſubject to the Perſians till they alſo were the Per- 
conquered by the Macedonians, In the taking of the town, ans, 
Creſus himſelf would have been killed, had not his ſecond ſon, and Cr. 
who till that time had been ſpeechleſs upon ſeeing the Per- /,, made 
ſtan ready to ftrike the blow, inſtantly cried out, #:{{ not Crœſus. priſoner. 
Being conducted to Cyrus, the conqueror ordered him to be put Ref Ch. 
| in fetters, and placed on a great pile of wood, with a deſign to 549. 
| burn him and fourteen young Lydians in honour of the gods. 
| Creſus then recollecting the words of Solon, that no man can 
truly be called happy before his death, pronounced thrice that 
great philoſopher's name. Cyrus hearing him, and being inform- 


ed what induced him to invoke Solon, cauſed him to be _ 
| own 
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| down'from the pile; and ranked him among his friends and 


counſellors. .. Xenophon, however, makes no mention of thi 
treatment, but ſays, that Cyrus received his royal priſoner 


when he was firſt preſented to him, with great kindneſs and 


_ humanity®. 
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ls country was at firſt called Mylias, or Tremil:, from 


| the Mybe, a people of Crete who ſettled here +, and af- 
terwards Lycra, from Licus the ſon of Pandion king of Athen:. 
The proper Lycia was -bounded on the ſouth by the Meditir. 


ranean, on the north by Phrygia Major and part of Pamphilia, 


by Caria on the weſt, and Pampbilia on the eaſt. The mo 


remarkable cities on the ſea- coaſts are Telmeſfus ; Patara, after- 


wards called Arſinoe by Ptolemy Philadelphus, after his wife, and 


famous for the oracle of Apollo, who is ſaid to have reſided here 


the fix winter months in the year; Myra, which was the me- 
tropolis of Lycia when a Roman province, and conſequently in 


the chriſtian times an archbiſhop's ſee; Olympus; Phaſelis, 


which city, in the time of the Romans, was an infamous neſt of 

yrates, and all ſwift veſſels were denominated from them Pha- 
li. In midland Lycia, Strabo reckons the following towns: 
Pinara, Cragus, Tlos, Simena, &c. The people in this part of 


the country were called Xanthians, from the chief river Tan- 


thus. Beſides the famous mountain Taurus, which begins in 


this province and extends to the eaſtern ocean, there was alſo 


in Lycia the mountain Chimæra which vomited flames. The 


ſoil of the country is very fruitful, and the air reckoned very 
wholeſome. . W e aus e 

The Lycians, according to Herodotus and others t, were de- 
ſcended of the Cretans; Sarpedon, who had been driven out 


of the iſland by his brother Minos, ſettling in Mylias with 
_ thoſe Cretans who had followed him, and driving out the M- 


ans and Solymi the antient inhabitants, founded a new king- 
dom. After the death of Sarpedon, they took the name of 


Hycians, from Lycus an Athenian refugee who had fled thither. 


| Plato and Diodorus Siculus, however, reckon the Lycians among 


the Greek nations in Aſia $. They were antiently a very power- 


ful and warlike people, conſidering the ſmallneſs of their coun- 


try. According to Pliny, they had 36 large and populous 


m_ 


* Herod. I. i. Xenoph. Cyrop. Polyzn. Plut. in Solon. + Herod. 

I. i. c. 173. & |. vii. c. 92. Herod. I. i, Strab. l. xiv. Pauſan. 
L vii. F Plat. in Minoe, Piod. I. v. ä 
| 1 towns, 
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int owns, and extended their power on the ſeas as far as Hoyt 
this hey are highly commended by antient writers for their ſo- 
ner priety and manner of adminiſtering juſtice. All matters of 
nd conſequence were canvaſſed and determined by a majority of 

votes in a general aſſembly or diet, compoſed of deputies from 

their chief cities, ſome ſending three, others two, and the leaſt 

ry deputy. Whence we may conclude, that their govern- 
nent, at leaft in latter times, either was not monarchical, or 
their monarchs no ways abſolute. This form of government 
they maintained even under the Romans, but with this differ- 
ence, that their decrees had no validity unleſs confirmed by 
ſeems to have been either monarchical or ariſtocratical ; for 
we read of the families of Bellerophon, Sarpedon, Lycus, Tele- 
phus, and Pandarus reigning. in Lycia at one and the ſame 
time, Be that as it will, in proceſs of time all Lycia became 
ſubject to one prince . This nation was firſt ſubdued by Crœ- 
us, and afterwards conquered by Cyrus. Thoſe of Xanthus 
oppoſed the Perſian general Harpagus with incredible bravery. 


their city, they ſhut up their wives, children, flaves, and all 


gaging themſelves by a ſolemn oath to die together, they return- 
ed to the field of battle, renewed the fight, and were all killed 


79 


Their 
manners, 


and go- 


vernment. 


che Roman governor or ſenate“ . At firſt their government 


Being overpowered with numbers, and forced to retire into 


their riches in the caſtle, to which they ſet fire; and then en- 


i to a man. The Lycans continued to be governed by their 
of own kings even after they were ſubdued by the Per/ians, to 


i- WM whom they paid an annual tribute. They fell with the Per- 
: ns under the power of the Macedoniaus, and afterwards of 
of che Seleucide ; but Antiochus the Great being confined by the 
1- WE Romans beyond mount Taurus, they granted Eyria to the Rhy- 
n Ml 4ars, and afterwards declared it a free country. The empe- 
ſo Wl ror Claudius, provoked at their domeſtic diſſenſions, at length 
ce reduced their country into the form of a province. 
Y Their cuſtoms differed little from thoſe of the Cretans, from 
whom they were deſcended : but they had one cuſtom pecu- 
>- WE liar to them; for they took their names not from their fathers 
it but their mothers. Beſides, if a free-born woman married a 
h fave, her children enjoyed all the privileges of citizens; but 
on the contrary, if a man of ever ſo great a family married a 
- Wl flave or foreigner, their children were incapable of enjoying 


. Wh ferved the Cretan religion as well as cuſtoms. 

g The names and ſucceſſion of their kings are all buried in 

- MW obſcurity. . We find mention only of three of their kings. 

- Amiſedarus, who is fabled to have nouriſhed the monſter 

s Wl Chimera. 5 | Hs! 
Jobates, whoſe daughter Sthenabza was married to Prœtus 


—— 
* 


Stab. 1. xiv. + Herod. I. vii. f Idem. I. i. 


to 


* 


Hany honours, or bearing any public employment f. They pre- 


Their 
hiſtory. 


king of the Argives. She having in vain ſollicited Bellerophon 
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to comply with her unchaſte defires, falſely accuſed him 6 
her huſband, who ſent him with letters to Jobates, deſiring 
him to revenge the affront offered to his daughter by the death 
of the bearer. aner, expoſed Bellerophon to ſeveral hazardoy 
_ expeditions, in hopes that he would be cut off by that means, 
not chuſing to — his hands in the blood of a ſtranger: 
but the young prince being always ſucceſsful, Jobates was recon. 
ciled to him, and diſcovering the calumny, gave him his othe 

daughter in marriage, and with her part of his kingdom. 
ears after reigned ee who was one of Aerxes admiral; 


| in his expedition againſt Greece. | | 
SE CF ul 


De Hiftary of the antient C11.1CIaNs. 


Cilicia ILICTA, nocording to the Greet writers, borrowed its 

whence ſo V name from Cilix the brother of Cadmus, who they ſay 

called. ſettled in that country. According to Fo/ephus, who is followel 
by A e Zonaras, and Hierom, it was antiently called T arſs, 
from 250% the fon of Javan, who firſt peopled this part d 
' Aſia. Bacha 


rt derives the name of Cilicia from the Phanicun 


„ - ls 


24 ra, or Trachæa, on the weſt, and Cilicia NN on the 


Celenderis, Aphrodiſias, Holmus or Holmia, Sarpedon, 3 


eleucia 


; any Zn. | | he | | 
n Cilicia Campeſiris ſtood Soli, or Sole, built, according to ver 
ſome, by the Rhekian and Argians, but according to 8 twi 
by Solon after his departure from the court of Crœſus, and peo- Ml wh 
pled by Athenians, who in proceſs of time loſing the purity of poi 
their language, became ſo remarkable for their rude pronoun- the 
ciation and abſurd expreſſions, that any impropriety of ſpeech MW got 
was called a Soleciſm. Others, however, derive the word Sol- eræ 
| _ not from Solenſes in Cilicia, but from the Solii in Cypru. WM — 
he capital of this province was antiently Tarſus, the native 
Cit} \ 


in 
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city of St. Paul. Some think it was founded by Tarſbiſb the 
ſon of Javan; but Strabo reckons Sardanapalus its founder, an 
antient monument being found in thoſe parts with this inſcrip- 
tion; Sardanapalus the ſon of Anacyndaraxes built the cities 0 
Anchiale and Tarſus in one day. At preſent it is called by the 
Turks Hamſa, and by the Greeks Terſia; tho' the Ter/ians, to 
ingratiate themſelves with Julius 2 changed the antient 
name of their city to that of Juliopolis. Not far from 75 727 
ſtood Auchiale. Here were alſo Anazarbum, Epiphania, Mop/u- 
gia, Mau, famous for the battle between Alexander and Darius; 
Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great at the ſtraits leading 
into Syria, which being conveniently ſituated for trade, ſoon 
became one of the moſt flouriſhing cities in the world. It is 
at preſent called Scanderon and Alerandretta, and by Ptolemy is 
placed, tho improperly, in Sria. The rivers of note in Cili- 
cia are the Pyramus, the Cydnus, famous for the rapidity of its 
ſtream and coldneſs of its waters; the Calycadnus, the Lamus, 
the Sarus, the Pinarus, &c. which diſcharge themſelves into the 
Mediterranean, called in this place the ſea of Cilicia. 185 
Cilicia Campęſtris, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, was 
one of the moſt fruitful countries of all Ma; but the weſtern 
art equally barren, tho' famous even to this day for an excel- 
ſeat breed of horſes. The air, tho reckoned very wholſome in 


the inland cities, is dangerous on the coaſts to thoſe that are 


not accuſtomed to it. | 


The firſt inhabitants of this country, who, according to 7o- The ori- 
ſephus, were the deſcendants of Tarſhiſh, were in procels, of gin of the 
time driven out by a colony of Phenicians under Cilix. It was Qiiicians. 


alſo peopled in part afterwards by Syrians and Greets, whence 


in ſome places the Cilicians uſed the Greek tongue, and in others 
the Syriacr; but > language of the country was 


a dialect of the Per ſian. 


The Cilicians are ſaid to have been a rough race of people, Their 
unfair in their dealings, cruel, great liars, and were in the manners, 


Roman times entirely addicted to piracy. Their veſſels infeſted 
the whole Mediterranean ſea for many years, and they were be- 
come ſo formidable, that Pompey himſelf did not think it be- 


neath his greatneſs to undertake a war againſt them, which he 


ended in the ſpace of one month, having at the ſame time 
attacked them both by ſea and land, with 500 ſhips and 130,000 
men. 


The Cilicians, before they were ſettled in Cilicia, were go- govern- 
verned in antient times by their own kings, and divided into ment, and 
two pany kingdoms, namely, the T7 heban and the 22 hiſtory. 


which were confined to the territories of each city. After their 
poſſeſſing Cilicia, we find no menticn made of their kings till 
the time of Cyrus, to whom they voluntarily ſubmitted, being 
governed, however, by their own kings till the reign of Artax- 
erxes Mnemon*, Upon the death ↄf Alexander the Great, it 
* Xen, Cyrop. I. vii. Diod 1. xvi. Curt. I. ii. 
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fell to the ſhai= of Seleucus, and continued under his deſ- 
, cendants till it was by Pompey reduced to a Roman province. 
Cicero, who was the ſecond governor of it, having re- 
duced ſeveral ſtrong holds on mount Amanus, was ſaluted 
by the army he commanded, Imperator or General. Being 
thus brought whelly under ſubjection, it was firſt divided into 
Cilicia Campeſtris and Trachæa, the former becoming a Roman 
rovince, and the latter being governed by kings appointed 
by the Romans. But the royal line becoming extinct in the 
_ reign of Veſpaſian, this alſo was made a province of the em- / 
pire, and the whole divided into Cilicia Prima, Cilicia Secunda, 
and Jſauria; in which ſtate it continued till the diviſion of 
the empire. „ ; . 
The firſt of the Cilician kings mentioned by the antients i 
Eetion, who reigned at Thebes before he poſſeſſed Cilicia. He 
aſſiſted Priam againſt the Greeks; but was killed by Achille, 
with ſeven of his ſons, in defence of his capital . The fa- 
mous Andromache, Hector's wife, was his daughter. In Lyr- 
neſfur, at the ſame time, reigned Evenus, mentioned by Homer, 
is ſons, Mines and Epiſtropus, who ſucceeded him, were 
both killed by Achilles. Syennefis I. is mentioned as a Cilician 
king, who was a mediator between Cyaxares and Alyatt, 
Fyenngſis II. aſſiſted Xerxes in his expedition againſt Gree, 
ennefis TIT. much againſt his will, joined Cyrus the Younger 
againſt his brother Artaxerxes. After his death, there is no 
mention of kings, but only of governors of Cilicia, ap- 
ointed by the Per/tans; whence it is ſuppoſed he was th 
aſt who reigned in Cilicia before the country was ſubdued 
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of the Caſpian ſea, on the ſouth by Perſis, Suſiana and 
on the eaſt by Parthia and Hyrcana, and on the weſt by Arme- 


ma Major, which, however, may more properly be reckoned a 


art of its northern boundary, as Aria is part of its weſtern. 
n antient times it was divided. into ſeveral provinces ; but by a 
later diviſion, theſe were reduced to two only, the one called 


Media Magna, the other Media Atropatia, or ſimply Atre- 


patene. | 

Atropatene was that part which lay between mount Taurus 
and the Caſpian ſea, ſo called from one Atropatus, who bein 
governor of this province in the time of Darius, withſtoo' 
Alexander the Great, and tranſmitted the country to his poſte- 
nity, who held it in Strabo's time. This tract was inhabited 
by the Caduſians and Caſpians, a ſavage race, originally ſprung 


from the Scythians. Its chief cities were Gaza, Sanina, Fazina, 
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The Hiſtory of the ME DES and PERSIANS. 
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HIS country derives its name from Maa: the third ſon Its name, 
of Faphet, as is plain from Scripture, where the Medes 
are conſtantly called Madai. Some prophane writers 

derive its name from Medus, the ſon of Medea and Jaſon. Ac- 

cording to Ortellius, it was alſo called Aria; and Sextus 

57 55 tells us, that in his time it was known by the name af 


It was bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the north oo part ſituation, 
ia, Cc. 
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and Cyrepolis.” To the ſouth-eaſt of Atropatene lay Media Magna, 

in which ſtood Ecbatan, Laodicea, Apamea, Regeia, Arſecia 

Sc. Ecbatan, the metropolis of all Media, and the ſeat both of 

the Median and 3 monarchy, was built by Dejoces, called 
7 


in the book of Judith Arphaxad. The walls of this city, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, were ſeven in number, all of a circular 


battlements of each wall, the ground riſing by an eaſy aſcent, 
and favouring the deſign. The outermoſt was 178 furlongs in 
circuit, and had white battlements. The battlements of the 
ſecond were black, of the third purple, of the fourth blue, and 
of the fifth deep orange; but the two innermoſt, as ſerving 
more immediately for a fence to the royal e of the king, 
were embelliſhed above the others, the one being covered with 
filver, and the other with gold. Tho' this account favours 
ſomewhat of romance, yet that Zcbatan was a great and pow- 
erful city, is confirmed by good authority. In the book of Ju- 
dith we read that the walls of the city were 70 cubits high and 
50 cubits broad, built of hewn and poliſhed ſtone, each ſtone 
being ſix cubits in length and three in breadth : that the tower 
on the gates were 100 cubits in height, and the breadth in the 
foundation 60 cubits. Diodorus, we have ſeen, carries back 
the building of this city to the fabulous times of Semiramis. It 
is now fo completely ruined, that our modern travellers are at : 
loſs where to look for its ſituation. According to the moſt 
probable opinion, Tauris is the antient and famous Ecbatan, 
tho no magnificent ruins are diſcovered in its neighbourhood. 
Laodicea is counted by Strabo among the cities of Media, 
and placed by Pliny near the confines of Perſia. Apamea 1s 
ſometimes by Strabo adjudged to Media, and ſometimes to Par- 
thia. Ragea, or Rageia, is called by Iſidorus the greateſt city 
of Media. By Nicanor, who Lovitired it, it was called py 
by which name it was known to Ptolemy; but in the book of 
Tobit it is called Razes, and placed in the neighbourhood of 
Ecbatan. In proceſs of time it became the ſeat of the Parthian 
kings, who gave it the name of Arſacia, or Arſace, *' 
Its chief he chief mountains are Chatras, or Choatra, parting Medi 
mountains and Z Hrig, and Zagins, alio on the confines towards ric, 
and rivers, how called Adilbegian. On the borders of Per/ia, according to Pt- 
lemy, ſtands Parachoatria. The Orontes, in the neighbourhood & 
| Ecbatan, the Jaſonius, and the Coronus, are, in the ſtricteſt ſenſt, 
| mountains of Media, as ariſing in the very heart of the coun- 
| try. The rivers of note are, according to Ptolemy, the Strat 
the Amardus, the 7 ho and the Cambyſes. As to the Caspian 
1 
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{r aits, or Pyle Caſhie, the opinion of authors concerning thei! 
[| fituation js very different; but, according to the beſt authori: 
J 2 a 2 4 > . * 

ties, they lay on the confines of Media and Parthia x. 
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Strab. I. ii. Arrian, I. iii. Iſodor. Characenus. Dionys. *Pericget 
ver. 1039. | ET. oo 
The 


form, and gradually riſing above each other by the height of the 


SO -©® 
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mountains and the ſea, are very cold and barren, the ſnow ly- 
ing on the mountains, according to Chardin, nine months in 6 
year. The preſent inhabitants make their bread of dried al- 
monds, and their drink of the juice of certain herbs. The 
ſouthern parts are productive of all forts of grain and neceſſa- 


| ries for life, and withal ſo pleaſant, that the country adjoining 


to Tauris is called the garden of Per/ia. There are here very 
extenſive plains, among which that of Ny/a is often men- 
tioned and celebrated by the antients, for the numerous {tuds 
of horſes that were kept in it for the uſe of the Perſian 
monarchs. | e #7; . 

The climate in the northern parts is exceeding cold and un- 
hoſpitable, owing to the vapours ariſing from the Caſpian ſea, 
and to the great number of marſhes, where innumerable ſwarms 
of inſects are bred; ſo that, according to Ælian, when the king 
of Perſia was to make a progreſs thither, the inhabitants, for 
three days before his arrival, were employed in clearing the 
country of the ſcorpions and venemous inſects. The ſouthern 
provinces enjoy a very wholeſome air, tho' liable to heavy rains 
and violent ſtorms, eſpecially in the fpring and autumn. Beſides 
the cattle and game of all ſorts, ch the inland provinces 
abound with, ſome of them have been, for many ages, remark- 
able on account of the various ſorts of excellent wines they 
produce, eſpecially the neighbourhood of Tauris, where no 
fewer than 60 different kinds of grapes, all of an exquiſite fla- 
vour, are to be taſted at this day. | | 
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The northern parts of Media, lying between the Caſpian ſoil and 


The Caſpian ſea, which is the northern boundary of Media, The Caf- 


was called by the antients indifferently the Caſpian and the Hyr- pian lea. 


canian ſea, from the Caſpians and Hyrcanians, whoſe ſhores it 
waſhed. Both antient and modern geographers had but a very im- 
perfect knowlege of the true ſituation, extent, coaſts, and bays, of 
the Caſpian, before the diſcoveries made in the beginning of this 
century by M. Vanverden, who, by orders of the great czar Pe- 
ter of Muſcovy, formed a very exact chart of this ſea, from ob- 
ſervations made by him on the fpot. Ptolemy, and even Hero- 
dotus, knew that the un; on was ſurrounded on all fides by 
land, without any viſible eflux or communication with other ſeas. 
Ptolemy, however, was greatly miſtaken as to its extent from 
weſt to eaſt, which he made no leſs than 23 degrees and 
an half. His miſtakes were obſerved, and in ſome degree re- 
dreſſed by Abu Ifeda, an Arabian prince and able geographer. 
AbuIfeda's obſervations were greatly improved by Bourrous, 
Olearius, and Fenkinſon ; but the true dimenſions: of this ſea 
were not aſcertained till the late obſervations above-mentioned ; 
by which we are aſſured that it lies between the 37th and the 
48th degrees of north latitude, and does not exceed three de- 
grees forty-two minutes in its greateſt longitude. it 


The Perfians call this fea K: Iſum, or the ſea of Afracan, the | 


Ruſſians the ſea of Gaulenſtoi, the Georgians, Sowa, the Arme- 
mans, Soof, It receives the * river Wolga and near 200 others 
3 into 
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into its boſom, and yet it is never greatly increaſed or diminiſhed, 
nor obſerved to ebb and flow. It being conſtantly full, and 
its waters being falt and of the ſame colour with thoſe of the 
ocean, it hath Lean from thence ſuppoſed that it muſt neceſſa- 
rily have a ſubterraneous communication with ſome other ſea. Some 
believe it communicates with the Baltic, others with the Perſian 

gulph; of which laſt opinion is father Avril, a modern travel- 
| for: who, in confirmation thereof, relates that over-againſt the 

* province of Ailan in Perſia are two immenſe whirlpools, which, 


ſwallow whatever comes near them: that the ſhores in this 
neighbourhood are covered with willows; and about the laiter 
end of autumn a great quantity of willow-leaves are found 
floating on the ſhores of the Perſian gulph, where none of thoſe 
trees are found to grow. 8 5 VE 4 
The ori- Though the firit inhabitants of Media, as we obſerved, 
gin of the ere the deſcendants of Madai the third fon of Faphet, yet 
Au, jn proceſs of time ſeveral colonies from the adjacent countries 
ſettled among them, being invited thither by the fruitfulneſs of 
the ſoil, which gave riſe to the various tribes into which this 
people was antiently divided. | 
Govern- Their government was originally monarchical, like that of 
ment. the other primitive nations, and they ſeem to have had kings of 
their own in the earlieſt times. One Hydaſpes, according to 
Lactantius, reigned over the Medes long before they were con- 
quered by the Arians; and Diodorus tells us, that Pharnus king 
of the Medes was defeated and taken priſoner by the firſt Arian 
' monarch Ninus. But what regard ought to be paid to his account 
1 we have already obſerved. Their kings, in the latter period of 
Te their monarchy, were quite abſolute, and controuled by no 
it law; nay, they claimed an equal reſpect with the gods 


themſelves. 5 
Fer The Medes were once a very warlike race; but in proceſs of 
character, time became one of the moſt effeminate nations of 22 They 


cutiom-, Uſed the ſame armour arid weapons as the Perſians, whom they 
and man- are ſaid to have taught the art of war, and afterwards a taſte for 
ners. luxury, which occaſioned the-downfal of both empires. Poly- 
gamy was ſo far from being diſreputable among them, that the 

were bound by law to maintain at leaſt ſeven wives; and cho 

women were looked. upon with contempt who maintained 

fewer than five huſbands. In war they poiſoned their arrow: 

with a bituminous liquor called Naptha, The arrow being 

ſteeped in it, and ſhot from a ſlack bow (for a ſwift and violent 

1 motion took off from its virtue) burnt the fleſh with ſuch vio- 
1 lence, that water rather increaſed than extinguiſhed the malig- 
| b nant flame. Duſt alone could put a ſtop to it, and in ſome de- 
1 gree allay the unſpeakable pain it occaſioned. They are like- 
9 | wiſe ſaid to have bred a number of large dogs, to whom they 
1 they uſed to throw the bodies of their parents, friends, 
and relations, when at the point of death, locking upon It 
a) 


7 


with an incredible rapidity and frightful noiſe, ſuck in and 


OF THE WORLD.” 
as diſhonourable to die in their beds, or be laid in the 
round F, 5 | | f 
p Some writers charge the Medes with being the firſt authors of 
making eunuchs ; but others impute this execrable practice to 
the Perſians ; and Stephanus ſays, that it took its riſe in the city 
Sado: but this is certainly a miſtaken opinion, ſince we find 
eunuchs in vogue among the ¶Mrians and Babylonians, long be- 
fore ſuch a piece of wanton luxury can be ſuppoſed to be known 
h, either to the Medes or Perſians. hen they were to ſtrike alli- 
nd ances, the parties tied together the thumbs of their right hands, 
his till the blood ſtarting to the extremities, was by a flight cut diſ- 
charged. This they mutually ſucked ; and a Wa thus con- 
nd firmed, was eſteemed moſt awful. 8 
ole As the laws and religion of the Medes were much the ſame 
with thoſe of the Per/ians, we ſhall treat of both conjunctly 
ed, when we come to the Perſian hiſtory. Here we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that when a law was once enacted, it was not in the 
ies king's power to repeal it, or to reverſe a decree he had once 
of made; whence the laws of the Medes are in holy writ called 
his unchangeable. | Bs | 
They paid their kings the higheſt reſpe& imaginable, putting 
them upon a level even with their gods. They thought it an high 
offence either-to ſpit or laugh in their preſence, and honoured 
them with the title of great king, or king of kings, which ſtile was 
afterwards adopted by the Perſian monarchs, and their proud 
ſucceſſors the Parthians. When they appeared in public, which 
ſeldom happened, they were always attended by muſic and nu- 
merous guards, conſiſting of the prime nobility; and their 
wives, children, and concubines, were part of their retinue, 


even when they headed their armies in the held. 5 
As to their arts, learning, and trade, the antient writers 


leave us quite in the dark. Tho' their country abounded with 

many excellent productions, yet it would ſeem that they never. 
applied themſelves greatly to trade, from the character which 

the prophet 1/azah, chap. xiii. gives them of deſpiſing gold and 

ſilver, and delighting in the bloody trade of war. | 
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The hiſtory of the MEDIAN Kings. 


N the chronology of the Medes we may diſtinguiſh three 
g- remarkable occurrences, which will give birth to as many 
e- different zras. Firſt, the recovery of their liberty, after they 
had been ſubdued by the A/jrians - the riſe of their kingdom, 


1 ___ 

* Strabo, I. ix. Xenophon. Cyropæd. 1. i. Bardeſan. ap. Euſeb. : 

0 2: =p. Evan. l. vi. 5 Ow 
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ſyrian empire. 


. HISTORY 
after ſome years of anarchy; and the beginning of their em- 
pire, which, it is agreed on all hands, roſe on the ruins of the 


rian monarchy. The Medes we find in ſubjection to the 
rians in the reign of Tiglatbpilgſer, who tranſplanted the in- 


' habitants of Damaſcus to Kir in Media; we may therefore con- 


clude that they had been ſubdued by his father Pul, who ap- 
pears from Scripture to have been the firſt that extended the 4/- 

About 6o years after ey ſhook off the ¶ Hrian yoke, in the 
reign of Sennacherib, proba 'y taking advantage of his long and 
diſtant abſence on the confines of Egypt, or of the ſudden 
ſlaughter of his army upon his approach to Feruſalem, and by 


_ dint of arms defended their liberty againſt the power of the 


7 
 Prarnuc, 


firlt king 


pt Media. 


Arkaccs. 


Hanudau- 
Ce. 


8:/armus, 


Affyrians, which was now in its decline. Theſe are the troubles 
w Wh prevented Tobit from going into Media, according to his 
cuſtom. 5 | : 

Tho' they had thus aſſerted their independancy of the ri. 
ans, yet having no ſupreme chief, they fell into a kind of 
anarchy, which gave Eſarbaddon the ſon of Sennacherib an op- 
portunity of. again ſubduing net of their country. In theſe 
times of confuſion, Dejoces, the head of a diſtri, having diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his abilities as a judge, was at length, 10 
years after, with univerſal] conſent,” declared king, about 700 
years before Chriſt. From this time to the deſtruction of Ni- 
neveh by his grandſon Cyaxares, Medis may be properly ſtiled a 
kingdom, and Cyaxares may be called the 1 of their em- 
pire, which laſted: till two years after the taking of Babylon, 
when Darius the AMede died, and was ſucceeded by Cyrus. 

We ſhall give our readers a ſhort account of the fabulous 
hiſtory of the Medes, according to Ctefias, Diodorus his tran- 
{criber, and their followers. The Medes, they tell us, were 
governed by kings of their own before the early days of Ninus, 
the pretended founder of the Afjyrian monarchy, who took 
Pharaus the Median king priſoner, and crucified him, with his 
wife and ſeven children. Semiramis next invaded Media with a 
mighty army, founded Echatan, made feveral large and elegant 
gardens, and performed ſeveral other exploits, which we have 
already mentioned. About 1300 years after, the 4 rian empire 
being diſſolved, and Ninepeh being deſtroyed, by cf governor 
of Babylen and Arbaces governor of Media, the Medes, who had 
all this while continued. fubje& to the ¶Mrians, now declared 
Arbaces their king. | "EN n 

Anbaces is ſaid to haye ſubdued al] Aſia, and to have reigned 
23 years, and is repreſented as a prince of great generoſity and 
gratitude, he having pardoned Belefis, who had fraudulently 
taken poſſeſſion of nz immenſe treaſures concealed in the aſhes 
and ruins of the palace of Nine. 1 080 

Mandauces, the ſon of Arbaces, ſucceeded his father, and 
reigned 50 years; but being of a peaceable diſpoſition, and his 
ſubjects deſirous of ſome reſpite, he did nothing worthy of no- 
tice in the warlike way. The next prince was Sgſarmus, a 
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led Arbycas, by others Cardiccas. From the ſyllables Arti in his 
name, he is ſuppoſed to have been a great and glorious prince, 
the word Arti denoting greatneſs, according to the interpreta- 
tion of Herodotus, in the Perſian name Artaxerxes, How long 
he reigned is uncertain. e275 | 


after reigning 30 years, was ſucceeded by Artias, by ſome cal- Artias. 


3g 


After him came Arbianes, in whoſe reign the Caduſians re- Arbianes. 


volted, by the inſtigation of one Parſodes a Perſian, who had 
been the king's favourite and prime miniſter; but upon a ſen- 
tence being pronounced againſt him, had fled with 1000 horſe and 
3000 foot to the COIN. Before the war broke out, Arbianes 
died, after a reign of 20 years. 


His ſucceſſor Artæus, in the beginning of his reign, aſſembled Artæur. 


an army of 800,000 men, to reduce the Caduſians; but was 
ſhamefully defeated by Parſodes, whoſe army conſiſted only of 
200,000 men. Parſodes being then declared king by the Cadu- 


againſt the Medes, whom they continued to harraſs for ſe- 
veral generations, till their empire was transferred to the 


Perſians, 


thing worth mentioning. 


the Sace, a people inhabiting mount Hæmodus, which ſeparates 
India from Scythia. This occaſioned a war of many years he- 
tween the Medes and the Sacæ, who were then governed by 
the famed Zanara, a princeſs no leſs celebrated for her coura 
and conduct in war, than for her beauty. After ſhe had for 
many years harraſſed the Medes, a peace was at length con- 
cluded between her and Artibarnas, on the following conditi- 
ons: that the Parthians ſhould ſubmit to the Medes, and the 
dace and Medes quietly enjoy what they poſſeſſed in the begin- 
ning of the war. 


being ſoon involved in the greateſt anarchy; and injuſtice, ra- 
pine, and violence, every-where prevailing, they unanimouſly 
declared Dejoces king. Depoces, in the times of the confuſion, 
had raiſed himſelf a great character, by adminiſtering juſtice in 
his diſtrict with great impartiality ; ſo that the inhabitants of 
the other diſtricts at length flocked to him, as the only perſon 
from whom they could expect a redreſs of their grievances. 


When he had rendered himſelf thus neceſſary, he then craftily 


declined interfering any further in public affairs, ſo that the li- 
centiouſneſs again prevailing worſe than before, the Medes, 


n 


fans, inſpired his new ſubjects with an irreconcileable hatred . 


Artynes, the following prince, reigned 22 years; but did no- Artynes, 


In the reign of Artibarnas, or Artabanus, his ſucceſſor, the Artibar- 
Parthians revolting, put themſelves under the protection of xas. 


e now proceed to the genuine hiſtory of Media, as it has The ge- 
been tranſmitted to us by authors of a quite different character. nuine hiſ- 
The Medes having thrown off the A rian yoke in the reign of tory of 

Sennacherib, lived ſome time without a king; but their ſtate the Me.. 
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in a general aſſembly of the whole nation, were perſuaded b 
the ſecret N Dejoces to confer the ſovereign ——— 
upon him, as the only perſon who could reſtore the public 
tranquillity. 8 5 | 
Diejoces being eſtabliſhed on the throne, threw off the maſk, 
and reigned with rigour ; tho? perhaps ſuch a conduct may 


have been abſolutely neceſſary to bring the nation into any 


order or diſcipline, In the beginning of his reign he obliged 
his ſubjects to Build him a magnificent palace, which he ſtrongly 
fortified, and choſe out from h his people ſuch perſons as 
he judged fitteſt to be his guards. Having thus provided for his 
own 3 he united the ſeveral diſtricts. into which the 
Medes had been divided during the anarchy, and not only built 
Ecbatan, in Scripture called Acmetba, which we have already 
deſcribed, but cauſed ſeveral other cities to be founded. 

He next applied himſelf to the compoſmg of laws for the 
good of the ſtate; and to cauſe himſelf to be reverenced by his 
Tubjedts, he ordered that none but his officers ſhould be admitted 
to his preſence, by whom all matters were to be tranſacted, and 
all petitions received. But tho” he kept himſelf thus concealed 
from the eyes of the people, who were thereby induced to think 
him of a ſuperior nature to themſelves ; he was neverthEleſs in- 
formed of every thing that happened in his dominions, main- 


taining for that purpoſe many emiſſaries in all the provinces of 


his government, who brought him a particular account of every 
tranſaction. By this means no crime eſcaped either the know- 
Tege of the prince, or the rigour of the Jaw. In the end of his 


reign, Dejoces propoſed'to extend the limits of his new king- 


dom, and with this view invaded Aria; but the Aſſyrian mo- 


narch Saoſduchinus, or Nebuchadongſor, attacking him in the 


PF braortes. 


plain of Ragan, he was totally routed and ſlain, after reign- 
ung, according” to Herodotus, fifty-three years. Nebuchadonoſor 
0110 


f 


wing his blow, reduced ſeveral cities of Media, and among 


the reſt Echatan, which he almoſt intirely deſtroyed *. 


Phraortes, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Dejoces, was of a warlike 
diſpoſition, and not ſatisfied with the kingdom of Media, from 
which he had expelled the A/yrians, according to Herodotus, he 
invaded Perſia, which he reduced: but from the prophecies of 
Feremiah and Ezekiel it would appear that Perſia was not con- 
quered by the Medes till ſeveral years afterwards ; and the con- 
queſt may therefore be ſuppoſed to have happened in the reign 
of his ſon Cyaxares + However, after a ſeries of conqueſts, 


made himſelf maſter of almoſt all Upper Afia lying between 


mount Taurus and the river Halys. He alſo conquered great 
part of ria, and even laid fiege to Nineveh but here 


his good fortune abandoning him, he periſhed, with the 


greater part of his army, after having reigned twenty-two 
Years, A : 0 20 


— 


* Herod. J. i. Judith, paſſim. + Jerem, xxv. 25 xlix. 35- 
= | * Cya xare, 
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Cyaxares, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Phraortes, was a brave and Cyaxares l. 
enterpriſing prince. Having eſtabliſhed himſelf on the throne, 
and raiſed a powerful army of well diſciplined troops, he re- 
ſolved to revenge the death of his father and grandfather, by the 
deſtruction of Mineveb. The Afyrians endeavoured to oppoſe 
him on the frontiers; but being defeated, fled into Nineveh, 
where they were immediately cloſely beſieged. Cyaxares, how- The g.,. 
ever, was obliged to abandon his deſign, and to withdraw his n, 0 
troops to defend his own dominions againſt the Scythians, who, vade 2 
under Madyas the fon of Protothyas, were ready to enter Me- 
dia, having purſued the Cimmerians from the Palus Meotis. He 
marched with all diſpatch towards his frontiers to oppoſe the 
and hazarding a battle, was totally routed, after a long an 
bloody engagement. The conquerors having no other enemy 
to contend with, over - ran not only all Media, but the greater 
part of Upper Aſia, and from thence they extended their con- 
queſts into Syria as far as the confines of Egypt, where they 
were met by Pſammitichus the king, who prevailed upon them, 
by intreaties and preſents, to proceed no farther . In this ex- 
pedition the Scythians poſſeſſed themſelves of the city of Beth- 
ſhran, in the territories of the tribe of Manaſſeh on this ſide the 
ordan, and held it as long as they continued in Aa, whence 
it is called Scythopolis, or the city of the Scythians +. They alſo 
plundered the temple of Venus at Aſcalon; for which ſacrilege, 
the guilty perſons, and their poſterity, were afflicted with em- 
roids, according to the account, of the Philiſtines, who from 
thence appear not to have forgot the puniſhment which their an- 
ceſtors had ſuffered for detaining the ark 4. : | 
After the Scythians had continued maſters of the upper A/ia, They are 
namely, of he two Armenia s, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, forced to 
Iberia, and great part of Lydia, for 28 years, Cyaxares find- quit Me- 
ing himſelf unable to expel them by force of arms, reſolved dia. 
to root them out by treachery. He accordingly invited the 
greateſt part of them to a general feaſt, which was given in 
every family, and each * . making his gueſt drunk, in 
that condition maſſacred him; by which expedient the _ 
dom was delivered from thoſe oppreflive ſtrangers ; for we do 7 
not find that thoſe. who remained raiſed any commotions in 
Media. The Medes now repoſſeſſing themſelves of the pro- 
vinces they had loſt, once more extended their empire to the 
banks of the Hays. ; | | 
Soon after this maſſacre, Cyaxares was engaged in a war with A war be- 
the Lydians, the occaſion of which is thus related by Herodotus. twixt Cy- 
Several Scythian refugees were entruſted with the education of axares and 
divers Median youths, whom they were to inſtruct in the uſe the Ly- 
of the bow, and in the Scythian language. Theſe ſtrangers an:. 
went frequently to hunt, anò were ever accuſtomed to return 


M * 


— 


* Herod. l. 5,-ii,—vii. Strab. I. i. + Syncel. p. 214. f Herod. I. i 
| with 
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between the two nations with various ſucceſs. 
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With ſome game; but one day happening to come home with 


empty hands, Cyaxares treated them with . moſt opprobioys 
language. In reſentment for this uſage they killed one of the 
youths committed to their care, dreſſed his fleſh like veniſon, 
and ſerved it up to Cyaxares and his gueſts, and then flying to 
Sardis, implored the protection of Halyattes. king of Lydia. 


5 33 immediately demanded the Scythians, but the king 
0 


Lydia refuſing to deliver them up, a war of ſix years enſued 
hether the 
Scythians who fled to Lydia were not rather the remains of thoſe 
wits had eſcaped the maſlacre than any new colony from Scythia, 
we think may be juſtly doubted. ' In the ſixth year of the war, 
while the Medes and Lydians were in the heat of an engage. 
ment, there happened an eclipſe of the ſun, which is ſaid to 


have been foretold by Thales the Milehan(a). Both parties 


equally terrified with this uncommon event, which they looked 
upon asa ſign of the anger of the gods, immediately retreated, 
and ſoon after concluded a peace by the mediation of Labynetis 
that is, Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and Syenne/is king of 
Cilicia. This peace was ſtrengthened by a marriage between 
Aryenis the daughter of Halyattes and Aftyages, the eldeſt fon 
of Cyaxares, of which marriage was born, the enſuing year, 
5 who, in the book of Daniel, is called Darius the 

ede > of | | 
- Cyaxares, about the ſame time, entered into a ſtrict alliance 
with Nebuchadnezzar, which he confirmed, by giving him his 


daughter Amyite to wife, and, in conjunction with the Baby- 


lanians, reſumed the ſiege of Nineveb, which, after a long de- 
fence, they took and levelled with the ground, as we have be- 
fore related. The deſtruction of this proud metropolis, the 
Jets afcribe to the Chaldeans, the Greeks to the Medes, and 
Tobit, Polybiſtor, Fofephus, and Cteſias to both. It laid the 
foundation of the two collateral empires, as we may call them, 
of the Medes and Babylonians, which roſe on the ruins of the 
Aſſyrian monarchy. 5 | 
While Nebuchadnezzar, after the reduction of N:neveh, was 
proſecuting his victories weſtward in Syria, Paleſtine, and 
Egypt, Cyaxares fell upon the Afhyrian provinces of Armenia, 


Pontus, and Cappadocia, which he ſubdued with great ſlaughter 


— 


— 


(4) As to the appearance of Hipparchus, place this eclipſe on 


the eclipſe on this occaſion, au- the 4th year of the 44th Olympiad. 


thors are in general agreed ; but 
they differ greatly in fixing the 


æra of the tranſaction. Pliny 


places it in the 4th year of the 


48th Olympiad ; Clemens Alexan- 


arinus in the goth Olympiad. The 


| tolar and lunar tables of Ptolemy, 
Wich are the ſame with thoſe of 


But according to Sir ac Newton, 
it fell upon the 28th of May, in 
the year of Nabonaſſar 163, which 


is the ſame year mentioned by 


Pliny. Chron. of ant. kingd. 
amend; Plin. I. i. Avex. Strom, 
Li. 


of 


of the inhabitants. Having alſo ſubdued Perfis and Suſſana, 


died in the 4oth year of his reign, and left his dominions to 
on, his fon Aſtyages. | | | 


to Achages in ſcripture is called Abaſuerus. The ſame year that fragen. 


lia. nis fon Cyaxares was born, he gave his daughter Mandane, whom 
ing he had by a former wife, to Cambyſes a 9 from which 
ued marriage ſprung Cyrus the founder of the Perſian monarchy, 
the and the reſtorer of the Jets to their country, their temple and 
oſe former condition. He was born but one year after the birth 
10, of his uncle Cyaxares, and conſequently was in the 61ſt year of 
ar, his age, when Babylon was taken. Though the reign of 
ge. {fy ages laſted 35 years, yet we find no particulars of it re- 
to Wl corded in hiſtory, except his repulſing the Babylonians, who, 
les WW under the conduct of Evil. merodach, the ſon of Nebuchadnezzar, 
ce had made an inroad into his country, as we have related in the 
ed, Wl hiſtory of Babylon, „ ea II Or OE 


and erected the kingdom of Media into a powerful empire, he 


us, Cyaxares the ſon and ſucceſſor of Miyages, was ſcarce ſeated C 
of 0 bis throne, when he found him 25 engaged in a bloody Ii. MY 


en war with Nerigliſſar king of Babylon. This war was carried 

on on with great faber on both Fl 

a, Wl phew Cyrus, and concluded with the taking of Babylon; but 
as it was entirely managed by Cyrus for 20 years, we ſhall defer 

the relating of theſe important events till the reign of that great 


cc and glorious prince. As for Cyaxares, he is faid in Scripture to 
13 have taken the kingdom after the reduction of Babylon and 
death of Belſbazzar; for Cyrus, as long as his. uncle lived, 
e- allowed him the honour of the firſt rank. He himſelf never- 
c- tneleſs having the command of the army, and the whole ma- 
he nagement of affairs, was Tooked upon as fupreme governor of 
10 Bil the empire; and hence it is, that in Prolemys canon no notice 
ic Wi is taken of Cyaxares ;, but Cyrus is 2 5 immediately after 


Nabonadius thè laſt Babylonian king. That a Mede reigned at 
Babylon upon the denen of Nabonadius, or Belſbazzur, is ex- 
preſſy mentioned in ſcripture, where the Medes, before the reign 
of Cyrus, are always placed before the Perſans, as the Perſians 


Medes. 


ez who was better informed, tells us, that Darius with 


known to the Greeks by another name Now if we aſk the 
Greeks the name of A/tyages's ſon, Xenophon will tell us that he 
was called Cyaxares. | eee, TE IO TCL 
After the reduction of Babylon, Cyaxares, in concert with 
Cyrus, ſettled the affairs of their new empire, dividing it 
. into 120 provinces, the government of which they conferred 
„eon thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves during the war. 
Over theſe governors were appointed three preſidents, who re- 
hiding conſtantly at court, were to receive accounts of what 
Eo happened 


in the reign of Cyrus and his ſucceſſors are placed before the F 
Though moſt of the Greets, who received their in- 3 
formation from the Perſians, take no notice of Cyaxares, yet ten 


is ally Cyrus deſtroyed the kingdom of Babylon. The ſame author 2. 
adds, that this Bs was the 2 Aſtyages, and that he was 1 


des by Cyaxares and his ne- 


pointed 
one of the ON! 
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happened in ſeyeral provinces, and diſpatch the king's orders g 

Daniel ap- the — — officers. Of the three preſidents Daniel was ay. 
pointed the chief, an honour which he 90 75 deſerved, not 

on account of his great wiſdom, but likewiſe. of his ag 
chief pre- and conſummate experience; for he had now ſerved the king 
fdents, of Babylon full 63 years, in the quality of prime miniſter. Thy 
| employment advancing him to be next perſon to the king, the 
other courtiers envied his - 756 merit and dignity, and woul{ 
have compaſſed his ruin, had he not been miraculouſly preſerys 
by that Proyidence which is ever 7 0 over the ſafety f 
the juſt. As the only thing they could lay hold of to diſgrace 
him at court, and make him incur the king's diſpleaſure, wa 
his attachment to the law of his God, they prevailed with Dy. 
rius to iflue out a proclamation, forbidding all perſons to put 
up any petition whatſoever to God or man, except to the king, 
for the {pace of 30 days, upon pain of being caſt into the lion 
den. Daniel, notwithſtanding this wicked decree, did not 
omit his uſual prayers to God; but being diſcovered and ac. 
cuſed, as the laws of the Medes were unalterable, he was con- 
demned to be thrown into the den of the lions, the king, who 
He is mi- highly eſteemed him, E regretting his fate. The lions, 
raculouſly howeyer, were miracu ouſly prevented from hurting him; and 
reſerved the king next morning rejoicing to find him ſafe, was con- 
in the li- vinced of his innocence, ordered him to be taken out, and 
ons den, Cauſed his malicious accuſers, with their wives and children, to 


+ >» 


be thrown into the den, where they were inſtantly devoured by 


the lions. | 3 SE 7 

About the ſame time, the famous Darics were probably coined as! 

out of the gold of the Iydians and other conquered nations. Wl {ar 

For we are told, that the author of this coin was not Dariu ne: 
Hy/taſpes, but a more antient Darius. Now there is no antienter Wil pir 

Darius mentioned to have reigned in the eaſt, excepting only Bi by 

this Darius, whom the Scripture calls Darius the Median. Ac- Ml the 

cording to Dr. Bernard, the Daric weighed two grains more il / 

than one of our guineas ; but as it had very little alloy, it may WW fro: 

be reckoned, according to the preſent proportion of gold and En 

The Me- ſilver, to have been worth 25 ſhillings . Cyaxares dying with- bia 
dian em- out any male iſſue, after he had «FE. g two years at Ba- 1 
pire trans. bylon, the empire devolved to Cyrus, who had married his if cro 
fered to only daughter; the Perſſans being then reckoned the imperial the 
the Per- nenn Th and 
fans. BE 3 =_ 8: 
mf | oy | the 

* Prid. Connect. part i. Bern, de pond. & menſ. antiq. Suidas, Ind 

Harpocrat. Scholiaſt. Ariſtoph. | 15 * 
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The Hiſtory of PERSIA. 


A On” x 
The deſeription of PERSIA. 


HE moſt antient name of Per/ia is that by which it is cal- Its ſeveral 
led by Moſes, namely, Elam, from Elam the ſon of Shem, names. 
the father of its firſt inhabitants. Herodotus calls its inhabitants 
Cephenes ; and in very antient times, Hude informs us the peo- 
ple of this country called themſelves Artæi, and the region 
wherein they dwelt Artæa, probably from the Penſian word Ard, 
or Art, which fignifies ſtrong, brave, magnanimous. In the 
books of Daniel, Eſdras, &c. we find the country called Paras, 
agreeable to the Perſian name of Pars, or Phaͤrs, by which the 
proper Perſia is called at this time. It has alſo been called 
Achæmenid and Arſaca, from its antient kings. By the Arabs it 
is called Agjem, or the country of the Barbarians; by the Ar- 
menians it is ſtiled Shahi/tan, that is, the country of the 
Shah; and by the Perſians themſelves generally 7roun, or 
tran. 354 | n 95 
The extent of Perſia has been, in different ages, as various Its extent. 
as its names. We ſhall firſt aſſign the boundaries of the Per- 
fan empire as they ſtood antiently, when it extended fartheſt ; 
next we ſhall ſettle the boundaries of the modern Perſian em- 
pire; and then we ſhall review the general provinces mentioned 
by antient writers, and give a ſhort account of the condition 
they are now in. | | 
As to the antient empire of the Perſſans, it reached in length The an- 
from the Helleſpont to the mouth of the river Indus, about 2800 tient Per- 


| Engliſh miles; in breadth from Pontus to the mouth of the Ara- fan em- 


bian gulph, about 2000 miles. | pire. 
The modern Perſia, that is, the dominions of the Perſan The mo- 

crown, are in length about 1840 of our miles, extending from dern em- 

the mouth of the river Araxes to the mouth of the river Indus; pire of the 

and in breadth from the river Oxus to the Perſian gulph, about Per/rans. 

1080 miles. On the north they are bounded by the gp 8 

the river Oxus, and mount Caucaſus; on the eaſt by the river 

Indus and the dominions of the great mogul ; on the ſouth by 

the Perſian gulph and the Indian ocean; and on the weſt by 

the dominions of the grand ſignior. | | | 
The firſt province we ſhall mention in the antient diviſion of Gedrofz. 

this country, is Gedrofia, or Cedroſia. It was bounded on the 

eaſt by Guzarat, a province of India; on the ſouth by the In- 

dian ocean; on the weſt by Carmania; and on the north by 

Drangiana and Arachaſia. It was antiently inhabited by the r- 


bite, 
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bitæ, Parfire, Muſarnei, and the Rhamne ; and its principy 
cities were, Paſis, Arbis, and Cuni. It is called at prefey 
Makran, and the principal modern cities are, #irh#, Chaly, 
and the port of Cuadal. Mount Becius, or rather a ridge 
mountains, runs thro? the middle of the province. From then 
ſprings the celebrated river Arbis, or Arabis, which, after: 
| thre courſe, empties itſelf into the Indian ocean. At it 
mouth ſtood a celebrated emporium called the Haven of Wong, 
becauſe, according to Arrian, it was firſt ſubject to the govern. 
ment of a woman. The ſoil of this province was ſandy an! 
barren, and the air intemperately hot; ſo that Alexander's arm 
ſuffered exceſſively here, notwithſtanding they built their hub 
with aromatic wood, and met with ſpices in profuſion *. 
Weſt from Gedro/ia was ſituated Carmania, being bounded © | 
the ſouth by the Indian ocean, on the north by Parthzia; on the 
weſt by Perſis and the gulph of Perſia. It was inhabited by the | 
; 96 uthi, Gadanopydres, Cameloboſcei, Agdonites, Bhs | 
ianæ, Ares, Charadeæ, Paſargadæ, and Amozæi; and con. 


Carmania. 


8 
Nan 
"IV. 


tains the modern provinces of Chirman and Ormas. Its antient 


cities were, Camana, now Khirman, {till a confiderable place, { 
and famous for the excellent ſcymitars made there; Alexanari, 
built by Alexander the Great; Armwuza, or Armuzum, on the 
ſhore of the gulph, giving name to, a promontory, and to the 
land of Ormuz. This province is divided into Carmania pro 0 
per and Carmania the deſert; which laſt lies towards the north, 5 
and has ſcarce a town or a village in it, its ſoil being an inho{- J 
© pitable ſand, its air hot and unhealthy. Carmania proper is: F 
etter country; and tho* mountainous, yet is watered with | < 
veral rivers. At this day it is particularly remarkable for pro- P 
ducing ſheep which bear the fineſt-wool in the world, the fleece 0 
about the month of May, falling off of itſelf, and lea vim 9 
the ſheep quite naked. Dependant on this province is the litti 
but famous iſland of Ormuz, in compaſs about twenty mile, o 
full of rocks, and deſtitute of all neceffaries, except ſalt, d W 
which there is ſuch plenty, and ſo hard, that tis ſaid houſes an C 
built thereof. Formerly it was the emporium of this part of tl: 9! 
world; but even in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, the inhabitant be 
were obliged to have their water from the continent; and te . 
air in ſummer was ſo exceſſively ſultry, that people were forcti 
to live in grots, and to lie in water +. 583-70 1 ' SH 8 


Dat Drangiana was a ſmall province, and was bounded on tht 
pH 87 ſouth by Gedroſia, on the eaſt by Arachoſia, on the north b th 
T Aria, and on the weſt by Garmania the deſert. It derived h A 
name, as ſome ſay, from the river Drangius, and is called bj Al 


the modern Perſians Sigeſtan. Its antient inhabitants were t 7 
Darandæ and the Batrii; and according to Ptolemy, it contain l 
ten conſiderable cities, the moſt famous of which were 4riaj Jet 


2 Voyag. de Tavernier & Chardin, Arrian, I. vi. Strab. J. v. 
+ Ptol. I. vi. Arrian, Tavernier, ut ſup, ck 
and 
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and Prophthaſia, which laſt is now ſuppoſed to be called Siſtan. 


The province is every-where hilly ; and therefore has never 
been very conſiderable. At preſent it is only famous for the 


report of its having been the birth-place of Ry/fan, the cele- 


brated hero of oriental romances. 


Arachoſia is bounded on the weſt by. Drangiana, on the north Aach 


by Paropamiſus, on the eaſt by the river Indus, and on the ſouth 
by Gedroſia. Its modern name is not well ſettled. It was in- 
habited of old by the Arimaſpi, who were afterwards called 


Margyete, and then Euergetæ, the Sidri, Ropultz, and Forte. 


Ptalemy reckons up thirteen cities in this province, the chief of 
which were, Arachotos, built on a lake of the ſame name by 
the famous Semiramis, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the city now 
called Cabul; Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, and 


by others ſuppoſed likewiſe to be Cabul. We are informed 


by Tavernter, that there are now no towns of note in this 


province. 


97 
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Paropami ſus, bounded on the weſt by Aria, on the north by Paropams 


Bactria, on the eaſt by the dominions of the mogul, and on ,t. 


the ſouth by Arachoſia, is called by the moderns Sablſtan, in- 
cluding likewiſe the kingdom of Candahar. Its antient inha- 
bitants were, the Bolitæ, Ariſtophili, Ambantæ, Parietæ, and 
Parſii ; and its chief cities, Ortoſpanum, and Naulibis. Modern 
cities there are many of great note, ſome of them very wealthy, 
and adorned with beautiful and convenient caravanſeras. This 
province derives its name from the mountain Paropamiſus, a 
part of Taurus, which was falſely ſtiled Caucaſus, to flatter 
Alexander the Great, that it might be ſaid of him that he had 
paſſed that famous ridge of mountains *. The ſoil of this 


1 8 in general is not over fruitful, and the province is full 
of hills. ; | 


Bactriana, or Batra, now called Choraſſan, was bounded BaGrians: 


on the ſouth by Aer mp tn and on the north by Sogdiana. It 
was antiently inhabited by the Salatare, Jariaſpæ, Chomatri, 
Comi, Acinacæ, Tambyzi, and Thocare, and, in the firſt ages 
of the world, was a very famous kingdom. In later times it 
boaſted 1000 cities, the chief of which were Badtra and Eleu- 


/mi, both royal cities, as Ptolemy tells us. 


Margiana, now called Eftarabad, is bounded on the weſt by 1Ma-giane, 


Hyrcania, on the north by Tartary, on the ſouth by Aria, and on 
the eaſt by Bactria. Its antient inhabitants were, the Derbice, 
the Maſſagetæ, who came hither from Scythia, the Parni, the Dae, 
and the dara, Its chief cities were Nigæa, or Niſæa, and 
Alexandria, afterwards called Antiochia, —— after that Seleucra. 
The province is begirt with high mountains, and watered with 

leaſant rivers, and among the reſt the noble river Oxus, ſo 
amous in Greek and Latin authors, by whom the country is ce- 
lebrated for its fertility, eſpecially in vines, ſome of the cluſters 


1 


_ 
— 


* Strab. I. ix, Arrian expedit. Alex, I. v. Tavernier. - 


Hyrcania. 
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of which are two cubits long, and the trees themſelves ſo large, 
that two men can ſcarce fathom the trunk of one of them. It 
contains at preſent ſeveral cities of note; and Efarabad, its 
capital, is remarkable for the fine druggits and other excel- 
lent woollen goods manufactured there. 

On the weſt of Margiana lies Hyrcama, which was bounded 
on the north and weft by the Caſpian ſea, having Media alſo on 
the weſt, and Parthia'on the ſouth. It included the two mo- 
dern provinces, Mazandran and Kylan; and its antient inha- 
bitants were, the Maxeræ, A/tabent, and Chrindi. Its antient 
capital was called Hyrcania, and is ſtill named Hyrcana. Mo- 
dern places of note are, Terhabad, à port ſeated on a navigable 
arm of the ſea, a fine city, much frequented by Ruſſian mer- 
chants, Ginu, Taralapeſet, Ciarman, and Eſcref. The province 
is repreſented by antient writers as a country fruitful in wine, 
wheat, figs, and all other kind of fruits, abounding alſo with 
great ſtore of cattle, and of wild beaſts of almoſt every kind, 
even to a proverb; and the ſame account is alſo given by ſome 


modern travellers, tho' others repreſent great part of it as cold 


Aria. 


Perthia. 


and barren *. 88 5 
Aria, now comprehended under the province of Choraſan, 
was ſurrounded by Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, Paropa- 
miſus, and Drangiana, and was antietnly inhabited by the Niſæi, 
1 Muſdorani, Caſſiortæ, Obares, Elymandri, and the 
orgi. Its antient cities were, Artacanda, Bitaxa, Alexandria, 
inhabited by a colony of the Macedonians, and Aria, ſeated on 
the river Arias, thought to be the ſame with the preſent Heri, 
or Herat, which is large and populous. Ptolemy mentions 35 
Cities in this province, which was antiently very populous, tho' 
much ſubject to heats, and intermixed with deſerts, heaths, and 
foreſts. The wine which it produced was of ſo ſtrong a body, 
= to keep 80 or 100 years without diminution of colour or 
avour. | | 
Parthia, bounded on the weſt by Media, on the north by 
Hyrcania, on the eaſt by Aria, and on the ſouth by Carmania 
the deſert, is ſurrounded on every fide with mountains, and at 
this day called Erak-agemi.. The antient Parthians are ſaid to 


have been originally deſcended from the Celtes, who, being 


driven out of their own country, ſettled here, and had this 
name given them, which in the Celtic language ſignified ſeparated 
or put away. According to Ptolemy, the province contained 25 
large cities; and it certainly muſt have been very popu- 
lous, ſince many cities and about 2000 'villages are reck- 
oned to have been deſtroyed by earthquakes. Its capital ci 

was called Hecatompulus, from its having 100 gates, which 
by many is believed to be Iſpahan, or rather Spauhawn, the 
preſent capital of Pera +. We ſhall afterwards be more 


— 


Farris's Collect. of Trav. vol, ii. Chardin voyage, + Tavernier, 
Gemelli, Harris's Collect. v. i. Chardin, t. ii. | 
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particular in our accounts of this province, and its famous 
capital. | Ns 77 | | 

Perſe was bounded on the north by Media, on the weſt by 
S»fiana, on the eaſt by Carmania, and on the ſouth by the Per- 
ſian gulph. It is now called Pars, or Phars, and was antiently 
{habited by the Meſabatæ, Rapſii, Hippophagi, Suzei, Me- 
gores, &c. Antient cities of note were, 1 the noble 
metropolis of the antient Perſſan empire, Arima, Maraſium, 
called now Marazu, Toace, the capital of a diſtrict of the ſame 
name, Paſargada, a noble city, built by Cyrus, and honoured 
with his tomb. The modern cities of note here are very nu< 
merous. This province, which is frequently mentioned by an- 
tient authors, is hilly and barren in the northern parts, its corn 
and fruits not being ſufficient for the uſe of the inhabitants. 
The coaſt of the Perſian gulph is likewiſe barren and very un- 
healthy, on account of the exceſſive heats: but between theſe 
lies a rich and pleaſant country abounding with corn, fruit, 
and cattle. As to Perſepolis, the antient capital of the Perſſan 
empire, Diodorus Siculus informs us, that when it was taken by 
Alexander it was the richeſt city in the world. He allowed his 
army to pillage the city, and reſerved to himſelf the plunder of 
the citadel, which had been amaſſed there from the time of Cy- 
rus, the founder of the Perſian empire. From thence he took 
120,000 talents of gold; and ſo immenſe was the ſpoil, that 
the neighbouring nations were conſtrained to furniſh mules and 
other bean of burden, beſides 3000 camels, to carry it 
off; for he had conceived ſuch a diſlike to the inhabitants 
ws the city, that he was reſolved, to leave nothing in it of 
value. 


Chaldea, on the eaſt by Perſia, and on the Touth by the Perſian 
gulph. It is believed by ſome to have been the land of Havi- 
lah, called now Chuſſiſtan, inhabited by the Ehmæi and Coſſæi. 

Its capital was the famous city of Suſa, the Shuſban of the 
Scriptures, and once the royal ſeat of the PerGan kings, who 

were wont to reſide here part of the year. According to Pliny 
it was founded by Darius Hyſtaſpes; but from Scripture it ap- 

pears to have been built long before: and Strabo poſitively af- 

firms, that it was built by Tithonous, the father of Memnon, who 
periſhed at Trey. 'It was hard to determine whether this noble 

city excelled in pleaſantneſs, magnificence, or ſtrength. It 

was ſeated on the confluence of the Vai and the Cleaſs es; and 
in its palace, which Diodorus ſays was one of the nobleſt man- 

lions in the univerſe, were preſerved the records of the Perſian 

empire, which were ſeized by Mexander, who took from thence 

ooo talents of coined gold, and 40, ooo talents of gold and 

liver bullion. | | ' | 
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7755 was bounded on the north by Afyria, on the weſt by 9. and. 


There are yet two other provinces of the modern Perfan Curdiſian, 
empire; but theſe we have already deſcribed, namely, Cur- and Schir- 
tan, containing the antient Afyria, and Schimwan, of old an. 


tiled Media. According to Chardin, there are reckoned in the 
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_ dominions of Perſia upwards of 500 conſiderable places, wal- 


The cli- 
mate. 


* 


with an excellent habit of body. Tho' it ſeldom rains, the 


ſeaſon is as ſupportable at Spauhawn as at Paris. The great 


led towns and caſtles, about 60,000 villages, and forty millions 
of ſouls. | 2 . 

The air and climate of this country, conſidering its great 
extent, cannot be otherwiſe than varied; ſome parts, according 
to their different ſituation, being frozen with cold, and others 
burnt with heat, at the ſame time of the year. All along the 
coaſts of the Perſan gulph and the Indian ocean eaſt, to the 
very mouth of the river Indus, the heat is, for four months, ſo 
exceſſive, that even thoſe who are born in the country, un- 
able to bear it, quit their houſes, and retire to the mountains; 
ſo that at that ſeaſon none are to be found in the villages but 
wretched poor creatures, left there to watch the effects of the 
rich, at the expence of their own health. The air is not only 
inſupportably hot, but prodigiouſly unwholeſome, ſtrangers 
frequently at that ſeaſon falling ſick, and ſeldom eſcaping. The 
eaſtern provinces are alſo ſubject to great heats; and in the 
northern provinces, on the coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, the heat 
is full as great, is attended with moiſture, and as unwhole- 
ſome as on the ſouthern coaſts. The people here alſo retire, 
about the end of April, to the mountains, 20 or 30 leagues 
from the ſea; and tho their country, from October to May, is 
extremely beautiful and pleaſant, yet they carry in their faces 
indelible marks of the malign influence of their ſummers, 
Jooking all of them of a faint yellow, and being without either 
ſpirits or ſtrength. The moiſtneſs of the air 1s only in the 
northern parts; for the other provinces of Per/a enjoy the dry 
air, the ſky being perfectly ſerene, and hardly ſo much as a 
cloud ſeen to fly therein. The inhabitants derive from this pu- 
rity-of the element a clear and florid complexion, together 


heats are nevertheleſs mitigated ; for in the night, tho' not a 
cloud be ſeen, there is a briſk wind, which laſts till within an 
hour of the morning, and gives ſuch a coolneſs to the air, 


that a man may diſpenſe with a tolerable warm garment. The b 
winter in this kingdom begins in November, and continues till cl 
March, being very ſharp and rude, and attended with froſt and Ar 
ſnow, which laſt deſcends in great flakes on the mountains, T 
but never on the plains. In ſome mountains weſt from Spau- an 
hawn, where the ſnow lies eight months in the year, it is pr 
ſaid white worms are found as big as ones little finger, which, ſut 
if cruſhed, feel colder than the ſnow itſelf. From the month of ing 
March to that of May there are briſk winds. From May to ve! 
September the air is dry, ſerene, and very hot, except in the to 


nights; and in September and October the wind blows as in 
ſpring. Conſidering the length and coolneſs of the nights in 
the ſummer, and the ſhortneſs of the twilights, the heat at this 


drynels of its air exempts Per//a from thunder and earthquakes; 
but in the ſpring there ſometimes falls hail, which does great 
miſchief to the harveſt, then pretty far advanced. The winds, 

| | howevet, 
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however briſk, ſeldom ſwell into ſtorms or tempeſts; but on the 
other hand, on the ſouthern coaſts they are frequently poiſonous 
and infectious *. People often find themſelves ſtruck by a ſouth 
wind, ſays Tavernier, in ſuch a manner, that they cry, I burn, 
and immediately fall down dead. M. Le Brun ſays, that he 
was greatly incommoded therewith while he was there; and 
that the people aſſured him the weather at ſome times was ſo ex- 
ceſſively ſultry as to melt the ſeals of letters. | 
There is perhaps, no country in the world which, generally Moun- | 
ſpeaking, is more mountainous than Pera; but theſe moun- tains, 
tains are far from being advantageous, ſince many of them 
yield neither ſprings nor metals, and but a few of them are | 
ſhaded with trees. po | | | 
As to the rivers of this country, they are none of them na- Rivers, 
vigable, except the Hraxis. The ſtreams of the other rivers | 
are rendered leſs conſiderable than they otherwiſe would be, by | | 
being cut into many channels to water the grounds. This | 
was practiſed antiently much more than of late years; and | 
from hence, in .a' great meaſure, ariſes the mighty difference 
between the productions of antient and modern Perſia. It 
would ſeem that theſe channels are daily leſſening ; for Taver- 
nier was informed by a Per/an nobleman, that within the ſpace 
of 24 years no leſs than 80 channels had been choaked up in the | 
territory of Tauris. Antient authors have given very confuſed 
and contradictory accounts of the river Araxis, not conſidering 
that there two rivers of that name in Per/a, the one riſing in 
Armenia, running thro' Media, and emptying. itſelf into the 
Caſpian ſea, having a navigable channel, and is ſtill called 
Aras; the other, at preſent called Bendemer, running thro* 
Perks, and emptying itſelf into the Perſan gulph +. This 
gulph flows out of the Indian ocean, extending from the ſouth- 


| eaſt to the north-weſt. It is alſo ſometimes {tiled the Red Sea, 
n and the Gulph of Aden, of Arabia, and of Balſora. | 
r, From the few and inconſiderable rivers, and the great num- Its ferti- 
* ber of mountains without ſprings, it may be naturally con- lity. 
ill cluded that the ſoil cannot be generally rich or fruitful. Here 
nd and there, however, the vallies are fertile and pleaſant enough. 
's, The earth, in ſome places, is ſandy and ſtony, in.others, heavy 
u- and hard; but every-where ſo dry, that if it be not watered it 
is produces nothing, not even graſs. 'The ſcanty rains are not 
ch, ſufficient to keep even the beſt lands in a condition of bear- 
of ing corn or fruits without further help. The. oppreſſive go- 
to vernment of the Mabomedan princes, and the want of people 
the to cultivate the land, are looked upon by modern trayellers as 
in the two chief cauſes of the barrenneſs of the country, and that 
in it does not anſwer the deſcriptions of Q: Curtius, Ammianus 
-his WM - AMarcellinus, and other antients. | 
rex 1 1 8 
1 E . 
real * Chardin, ub. ſup. t. iii. + Harris's Collection of Trav. vol. iii. 
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There is a great variety of trees to be found in Per/a. The 
moſt common is the plantane, the willow, the fir, the cornil, 
the turpentine tree, the almond tree, and the wild cheſnut. 


The plantane, according to the Perſans, has a ſingular virtue 


againſt the plague and all other infectious diſeaſes ; and they 
politively e cat there has been no contagion at Spauhawn 
Roe he planting of vaſt numbers of theſe trees in its ſtreets 
and gardens. The trees which bear gall-nuts, and thoſe which 
produce gums, maſtich, incenſe, and manna, are found very 
commonly in many parts of Pera. | | 
The Perſian herbs, eſpecially ſuch as are aromatic, exceed thoſe 
of other countries. Moſt of our European roots, greens, &c. flouriſh 
here in great perfection, and would certainly be greatly cultivated 
if, as in Europe, men were by religion reſtrained, at ſome 
ſeaſons, from eating fleſh, As to drugs, Perſia produces as 
many as any country of Aſia. Manna, caſſia, ſena, the nux 
vomica, are common in moſt provinces; gum ammoniac is 


found in abundance on the confines of Parthia, and rhubarb 


to the north of Bactria, where the inhabitants eat it in com- 
mon as we do beet roots. This rhubarb, however, is not ſo 
ped as that which comes from Tartary on the borders of 
China. But the poppy of Per/ia is eſteemed the fineſt in the 
world, both in reſpe& of the beauty of its flower, and the 
ſtrength of its juice, called by the Per/ians afioon, from whence 
our word opium. Tobacco grows all over Perſia, and ſaffron 
is cultivated in many provinces. The plant by the Per/ans 


called Hiltet, and ſuppoſed to be the laſerpitium or ſilphium of 


Dioſcorides, from whence drops the aſſafetida, is common every 
where. This juice 'or gum 1s in great requeſt all over the 
eaſt, and the Indians conſume vaſt quantities of it, mixing it 
with their ragouts and ſauces. Mummy of both forts is a 


great Perſian commodity ; the firſt is taken from embalmed 


bodies, or ſuch as are dried in the ſands ; the other is a pre- 


cious gum which diſtils out of a rock. Of this laſt there are 


Fruits, 


two mines in Perſia, the one in Carmania the deſert, which 
is the beſt, the gum of which cures, in 24 hours, almoſt any 
bruiſe, cut or wound. The Perſians and Arabs call it moum, 
which literally ſignifies an unguent ; and the Perſians ſay, that 
the prophet Daniel taught them the uſe and preparation of it. 


Cotton is very common all over 1 wt, but there is a tree 


which ſomewhat reſembles it, but is by far more rare, which 
produces a fort of filk very fine and ſoft, fit for various 


purpoſes. ; | 
In ſpeaking of the fruits of Perſia, melons, of which there 


axe above twenty ſorts," certainly claim the firſk place. The 


firſt is called guermec, that is, forced by heat, and is produced 


in the ſpring, being ſmall and without any flavour. he peo- 


ple fancying them extreamly wholſome, on their firſt coming 


in, eat predigious quantities of them; ſome eat twelve or thir- 


affirms, that ſome eat thirty pounds of them at a meal, with- 
x | | 1 4 © e 


teen pound weight each day ; nay, an author of good credit 
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out feeling any inconvenience therefrom. For four months 1 
in the year the common people eat hardly any thing elſe; and 
Sir John Chardin ſays, that in Spauhaton, more of them are eat 
in a day than in all France in a month. After the melon the 
raiſin deſerves our notice, of which there are many different 
ſorts in Perſia. The moſt eſteemed are the violet, the red, and 
the black. They are ſo large, that one of them is a good 
mouthful. The beſt grapes in the neighbourhood of Spanhatwn, 
are found on the vines —— to the Gaurs or antient Per- 
fians, who being permitted by their religion to drink wine, 
take the more pains to cultivate the vines. The dates of Per- | 
ja are without compariſon the beſt in the world, their ſyrup Z | 
being ſweeter and more pleaſant than virgin honey. They | 
grow in cluſters on the palm tree, which is the higheſt of all 

ruit-bearing trees, and has no branches but at the very top, 

bearing fruit from 15 years growth till it is 200 years old. All 

our European fruits grow here in great perfection, particularly 

in Bafria, which produces finer and fairer fruit than any 

country in the world, and is particularly famous for its onions, 

which are prodigiouſly large and ſweet as apples. Sir John 

Chardin tells us, that at an entertainment near Spauhawn, he 8 | 
ſaw fifty different kinds of fruit provided for one deſert. 

Rice is the univerſal aliment of all forts of people in Perſſa. Grain, | 
Their wheat is wonderfully fair and clean, and if their flour | 
does not hold out from harveſt to harveſt, they make bread | 
of barley and millet. They do not cultivate oats,” and rye is 
only raiſed in the places where the Armenians are ſettled. | 4 

There are in Per/ia all the forts of flowers to be found in Flowers. | 
Europe, with many we have not, which are profuſely ſcattered EY, | 
by nature. For ſeveral months the whole country is covered | 
with them, as with a carpet, with the moſt vivid and delight- | 
ful colours. The roſes are moſt beautiful, and what is re- | 

| 
| 


— 
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markable, the buſhes often bear three different coloured roſes 
on a branch, namely, yellow, yellow and black, and red. 
Metals of all forts, except gold and filver, are frequently Metals 
found in Per/ia, eſpecially nie the reign of Abbas the Great, and mine 
who was at immenſe pains to ſearch them out and make the rals. 
beſt uſe of them. Minerals are alſo found in Perſia in vaſt 
abundance. Sulphur and faltpetre is dug out of ſeveral moun- 
tains, and nothing is more common than to meet in this caun- 
try with plains ſometimes thirty miles in length covered in- | 
tirely with ſalt, and others covered in like manner with ſul- | 
phur or alum. Marble, free ſtone and flate, are found in | 
ſome places in great plenty; but the richeſt mines. in Perſia 
is the Turquoiſe, called by the Perſians Phirouze. There are 
two ſorts of this precious ſtone, the one much more valuable 
than the other. a 7 | = 

The horſes of Perſia, tho? not ſo much eſteemed as thoſe of Beaſts 
Arabia, are the moſt beautiful in the eaſt. Tho” there are tame aus 
great numbers of them, yet conſidering how much they are wild. i 
uſed, and the great demand made for them both by the ſub- 
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_ peculiar quality, that it tears up dead 
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jets of the mogul and the rand ſignior, they are held at a2 


very high price, a fine horſe being ſometimes valued at 1000 
crowns. N 

much eſteemed here, and are very fine; and next to theſe we 
may juſtly place aſſes, of which they have in this country two 
ſorts ; the firſt, bred in Perſia, being heavy and doltiſh as aſſes 
in other countries are; the other, originally of an Arabian 
breed, the moſt docile and uſeful creature of its kind in the 
world. Theſe are only uſed for the ſaddle, becauſe of their 


_ eaſy manner of going. Camels are numerous in Perſia, and ſo 


much in eſteem, that they are called the land ſhips, as it is by 
their means chiefly that the inland trade is carried on. The 
Perſians make uſe of three ſorts, a ſmaller, a larger, and a 
ſwifter kind of camel than are common elſewhere. Theſe crea- 
tures are managed entirely by the voice, thoſe who direct them 
making uſe of a kind of ſong, and according as they keep 2 
quicker or ſlower time, the camel moves briſker or at its or- 


dinary pace. As beef is little eat in Perſia, their oxen are 


enerally employed in ploughing and other ſorts of labour. 
9 and deer are very common throughout all Perſia; but 
hogs are only bred in a province or two near the Caſpian ſea. 
As to the beaſts of chace, they are not ſo common here as in 


moſt of the countries of Europe; neither are there many wild 


beaſts, except in the woods of Hyrcania, where there are great 
numbers of lions, bears, tygers, eopards,'&c. However, nei- 
ther here nor throughout all Perſia are there any wolves ; but 
the chakal, or jackal, is common way where, and has this 

odies if the graves are 
not carefully watched. The dryneſs of the air prevents them 
from being much infeſted with inſects ; yet there are in ſome 
provinces prodigious numbers of locuſts, which come in ſuch 
clouds as to obſcure the air. In ſome places of the Perſian do- 


' minions are large black ſcorpions, ſo venemous, that ſuch as 


are ſtung with them die in a few hours; in others are found 
lizards frightfully ugly, which are an ell long, and as thick as 
à large toad. N 0 | | 

The Perſians have all the feveral forts of fowl which we 
have in Europe, but not in ſuch quantities. They are chiefly 
bred: by Armenians, who have frequently capons fatted to ſuch 


a degree, that they are killed for nothing but their greaſe. 


There are, however, immenſe numbers of pigeons both wild 


and tame. No country in the world has ſuch a number of 


pigeon-houſes, which are each fix times as large as any we 
have in Europe. In the neighbourhood of Spauharun they reckon 
more than zooo of theſe pigeon-houſes, chiefly erected for the 
ſake of the dung, which is found to be the beſt manure for 
their favourite melons. The partridges of this country are the 
the largeſt and fineſt in the world, being generally of the ſize 
of our fowls, Their ſinging- birds are of the ſame kinds that 
we have in Europe. They have beſides martlets and another 
bird called noura, which learn whatever words are taught _ 

16 


Next to horſes we may reckon mules, which are 
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2 The nightingale is heard there all the year. The moſt con- 
o fiderable of the birds of a larger ſize is the pelican, which is as 
re large as a ſheep ; its beak is from 18 to 20 inches long, and as 
„e thick as a man's arm, and when it opens its throat, the paſſage 
70 is large enough for a lamb. Tho' it choſes to neſtle ſome- 
D times two days journey from a ſtream, yet its chief food is fiſh. 
an There are in Perſia various birds of prey, and the Perſian lords 
* being great lovers of falconry, are at great pains to have them 
ir taught to fly at game. Even the common people practiſe fal- 
ſo conry much, for neither this, nor ſhooting nor hunting with 
Yy dogs, is forbid to the meaneſt man in Per/ia®. Fg 
e As there are no great rivers nor lakes in Perſia, the freſh- Fiſh. 

2 water fiſh are not very plenty. As to ſea-fiſn, no country is 

a- better ſerved; for the . ſea contains very fine fiſn, and 

m the Perſian gulf is ſuppoſed to have more fiſh in it than any 

a other ſea in the world. Ex a i 3 8 
1 Having now given a ſuccin& account of the productions of Natural 


re the air, earth and waters of * we ſhall next ſpeak of the rarities. 


Ir, natural rarities which are to be found in this large empire. 
ut The firſt we ſhall take notice of is a certain poiſonous ſhrub, 
ea. called by the Perſians gulbad-ſamour, that is, the wind- poiſon- 
in flower. It is affirmed, that wherever the wind blows over a 
11d number of theſe plants, it thence contracts a poiſonous qua- 


at Ml lity, which proves mortal to the next that reſpires it. There is 


ei- likewiſe another ſhrub in Carmania the deſert, of the fruit of 
ut which, when the aſſes happen to eat, they generally die. The 


nis very water that waſhes its roots is likewiſe held to be mortal. 


Ire Some are of opinion that it is the nerium of our herbaliſts, and 
em the ſame plant that was called by the Greets rhododendron, and 
me by the French is named ro/age. The bezoar ſo much eſteemed 
ch {Min medicine, is produced by the wild and tame goats that feed 
lo- on the ſhore of the Perſian gulph; but the very beſt is taken 
as out of theſe creatures in the province of Badtria. The natu- 


nd {Mraliſts of Perfa give it as their opinion, that the more oy and 
al 


as hard the food is on which the animal lives, the more ſaluti- 
ferous and efficacious the bezoar found in it proves. The 
eaſtern people held it heretofore is be one of the ſtrongeſt coun- 


moſt, and its pretended virtues were never well ſupported by 
experience, f late years it has much ſunk in its reputation 
as well in the eaſt as in Europe, and is reckoned no very ex- 
traordinary thing even in the claſs of ſudorifics. The abmelec, 
or eater of locuſts, is one of the moſt extraordinary birds de- 
ſcribed by travellers. The food: of this creature is the locuſt 
or graſs-hopper ; it is of a black colour, with large wings, and 
of the ſize of an ordinary hen. They fly generally in great 
flocks. But what renders theſe birds wonderful is, that they 
are ſo fond of the water of a certain fountain in Bacfria, that 


. 
| * — — — —— 
n. 7 9 - - 


* Chardjn. t. itj, Tavern, t. ii, Gemelli. t. ii. Le Brun. t. i. 
| | wherever 


terpoiſons : quacks, however, were thoſe who commended it 
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3 wherever that water is carried they follow; on which accu 
it is carefully preſerved, and wherever the locuſts fall, the 
_ menian prieſts, who are provided with this water, bring a qua 


tity of it and place it in jars, or pour it into little channglf 
in the fields. The next day whole troops of theſe. birds 3 


river Mahmocidfer, that is 


ahmoud the deaf, is a ſurprizing 


natural rarity. At ſome diſtance from Spauhawon, near the tap 
of a mountain, there is a range of rocks plain and equal fors 


conſiderable ſpace ; and through theſe rocks the river falls int 


a noble baſon, partly wrought by the water itſelf, and partly 
formed by art. 


As one aſcends the mountain, certain natur 
chinks. ſhew the water at the bottom of it like a ſleeping lag 


covered with rocks and mountains. It is thought to be of uf 
fathomable depth, and when ſtones are thrown into it, tha 
cCauſe a moſt amazing noiſe, which almoſt deafen the hearersz 


whence the river is ſuppoſed to derive its name. Some are off 


opinion that this river derives its water not from ſprings, but 


A deſcrip- 
tion of 


Perſepolis. 


from the ſnow on the tops of the mountains, which melti 
* diſtils thro' the chinks of the rocks into the vaſt la 
before - mention. $6604 £2 wk 
We ſhall now paſs to artificial rarities, and begin with tha 
antient Perſepol:s, the venerable ruins of which are the ada 
ration of modern trayellers, and are a proof that this augul 
metropolis was not inferior to any city in the world for grajs 
deur and magnificence (A). The plain in which this fame 


| ls” ſtood is one of the fineſt in Perfia, and indeed in all hel 
eaſt, extending in length 18 or 19 leagues, and in breadth 


() As the nature of our work 


* Chardin. Tavernier. ut ſupra, , 7 
ter in his deſeription of anti 


will not permit us to enlarge in 

dur accounts of theſe noble re- 
0 CY 4 _ .. 

mains, we muſt refer our curious 


readers to thoſe noted travellers 


who have been very particular 


and diffufive in their relations. 
In Harris collection of travels, 
our readers will find the curious 


accounts of Sir Thomas Herbert, - 
and alſo a conciſe deſcription of 
the ruins by Mr. Grofiy. Ducket 


and many years after by John Al- 
Bert de Mint be. 4 
din, in the ſecond volume of his 
travels, has been very full in his 
accounts of them; and Gemell: 


Careri, in his travels round the 


world, has beſtowech a whole chap- 


Sir John Char- 


moſt judicious Dr. Hyde in A 


Perſzpolts.. But af all: travel 
who haye viſited and deſcribs 


theſe roins, M. Le Brun has be 


molt particular, and ſeems. to hal 
been moſt exact. As he ſpent 


long time in ſurveying, . mealup 


ing, and drawing views of thelt 


fragments of antiquity, and 
by profeſſion a painter, bis % 


counts therefore claim the chu! 
notice, and have been chiefly {al 
lowed by us. . Beſides travelleß 


ſeveral other writers cf great em 


nence have ſeft us their thoughts 
on this fubjest, particularly uM 


\ 


learned book of the religion of tl 
antient Perfians. 5 I 
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OE THE WORLD. 
ome places 2, in others 4, and in ſome 6 leagues, It is watered 


* rivulets beſides. Within the compaſs of the plain are be- 
een 1000 and 1500 villages, without reckoning thoſe in the 
eichbouring mountains, all adorned with pleafant gardens, 

Ef planted with ſhady trees. 'Fhe entrance of this plain on 

the welt fide, conſiſts of a range of mountains ſteep and high, 

forming two flat banks or terraces, which are perfectly plain 
und even, all of native rock. In this there are ſuch openings, 
ind the terraces are ſo fine and level, that one would be tempt- 


and prodigious elevation thereof did not make it evident, that 
tis a wonder too great for aught but nature to produce. The 
uins of the city cannot be deſcried from hence, becauſe the 
anks are too high to be overlooked ; but on every ſide may be 
\erceived the ruins of walls and of edifices which heretofore 
adorned this range of mountains. On the weſt and on the 
orth the city 1s FErended in the like manner; ſo that conſider- 
ns the height and evenneſs of theſe banks, Chardin remarks, 
hat there is not in the world a place fo fortified by nature. 


he front from north to ſouth extends 600 - paces, and 390 
from weſt to eaſt, where it reaches quite to the rock. This 
erras or ſubaſſment is 21 feet high in ſome places, but in 


fal rocks, which riſe towards the north till they are on a level 
ith the top of the ſubaſlment, appearing like a platform, ex- 
ending 80 paces before it. It ſeems as if there had been a 
Itaircaſe and ſome buildings antiently without this curtain. 
Along the four ſides of the terras runs a pavement 8 feet broad, 
df two ſtones joined together. Some of theſe ſtones are 8, , 
and 10 feet long, and 6 in breadth, but the reſt are ſmaller. 
he principal ſtaircaſe is not placed in the middle of the front, 
put much nearer the north end than the ſouth. The ſtaircaſe 
$ compoſed of two flights of fairs, 42 feet aſunder at bottom. 
Lach of the two lower flights run up oppoſite to each other 
the fide of the wall, and the two upper flights turning the 
ontrary way, lead to' the top of the terrace. Each of the 
eps is 25 feet 5 inches long, 4 inches high, and 14 inches 
road ; fo that nothing can be more commodious. The lower 
guts extend the whole length of the ſteps without the wall, 
ind many of the ſteps in the upper flights were cut out of the 
ative rock. When one has aſcended this ſtaircaſe, the firſt 
ling that ſalutes the eye are two great porticoes, and two co- 
unns 42 feet diſtant, in a ſtrait line from the landing place. 
tle porticoes are 22 feet 4 inches in depth, and 13 feet 4 
ches in breadth, each fide being bounded by a large figure of an 
pumal cut in bas relief, 22 feet in length from its fore 1 . 


by the great river Araris, new Bendemir, and by a multitude 


d to think the whole the work of art, if the great extent 


oft zo quite to the mountain. Before the weſt ſide are ſeve- 


107 


At the foot of the mountain is ſituated the antient palace of The ruins 
he kings of Perfia, called by the inhabitants Chilminar, that of the an- 
b, 40 columns, The walls of this ſtately building are ſtill tient pa- 
landing on three ſides, and it has the mountain on the eaſt. lace. 
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hind feet, and 14 feet and an half high. The breaſts and fn 


feet of theſe animals project wholly from the ſtone; but the 
Heads are entirely deſtroyed, and their bodies are very mug 
damaged. The ſecond portico, which is behind the firſt, 


alſo adorned with the figures of four-footed animals, to whig 


are added their heads facing the mountains, as thoſe of the fir 
Portico looked towards the ſtaircaſe. On the remains of th 


walls, which riſe conſiderably higher than the animal figure 


that project from them, may be obſerved certain charater; 


but they are fo ſmall and ſo high, that nothing can be made d 
them. "The figures are not carved out of one ſtone, but out d 


three joined together for that purpoſe. Between the two por 


ticoes, which are diſtant from each other 92 feet, ſtand the tw 


columns above-mentioned, which are ſtill pretty entire, of whit 
marble, fluted, and wonderfully beautiful as to their chapiten 
and other ornaments. They are 14 feet in circumference, and 
54 high, and are diſtant from the firſt portico only 26 feet; f 
that from ſome remains ſtill to be ſeen, - it may be conclude 


that there were other two columns betwixt them and the fur 
theſt portico. Fifty-two feet ſouthward from the laſt- men- 


tioned portico, is a large ciſtern cut out of a whole ſtone » 


feet long, 17 feet 5 inches broad, and 3 feet above the ear. 


high, and 14 inches and an half broad. 


— 4 


From thence, for a ſpace of about 150 paces to the mountain, 
there is nothing to be met with, a mal influted column ex: 
cepted, but wild heaps of broken ſtones. n 
South from theſe porticoes, at the diſtance of 172 feet, 
another ſtaircaſe, conſiſting of two flights of ſteps in the ſam 
manner as the former, the ſteps being 17 feet long, 3 incha 

| Mai of them toward 
the top, tho? cut out of the rock, are broken and deftroye 


The whole elevation of this ſtair is not 7 feet. On the fidg 


of the ſtaircaſe are a great many figures in bas relief, particular 
the figure of a lion tearing a bull, larger than the life. Ther 


is alfo on the fide of one of the flights of ſteps a ſquare ſpac 


filled with characters, of which the higheſt rows are quite & 
faced. This landin 7 8 as the former, is paved with ven 
large ſtones to the diſtance of 22 feet from the wall, when 


ſtood two rows of pillars each conſiſting of ſix columns i 
front, of which there is only one now remaining entire. Seven 


feet 8 inches beyond theſe ſtand 36 columns, fix in front and 
fix in flank, at the diſtance of 22 feet from each other. Ther 
are {till ſeven of theſe entire, with the baſes of all the reſt, but 
much broken and defaced. Seventy feet 8 inches weft fron 
theſe columns were twelve others, diſpoſed in two rows, it 


of which are 1 6 remaining. From the fragments of the c- 


naments, which lie half interred, it appears that each of tlt 


columns was ſurmounted with the figure of a camel. kneeling 
Southward from the laſt- mentioned columns ſtands the edifich 
moſt elevated of any in theſe ruins; and turning eaſtward t0- 
- wards the mountain, the ruins of many buildings appear, whi 
take up a great ſpace, confiſting of windows, ſome of ale 
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Te palliſades of the ſame metal Fog? cubits'high, On the 


bl with characters, paſſages, porticoes adorned with figures, 


The edifice above-mentioned conſiſts. almoſt wholly of 
and little porticoes detached from each other, now in 


1 


de ground covered with the fragments is about 147 
e. Under ſome. of the porticoes, on each fide, are 


i houres of a man and two women, from the knees upwards, 


# being covered with earth. In others are ſeen the 


of men combating with wild beaſts, and various other 
Some of them are very remarkable for the number 


2 Ii they contain, exhibiting, as ſome ſuppoſe, a royal 


where the king appears fitting on his throne, with 
, a perſon holding a kind of umbrella over his head, 
er before him, and his guards with ſhields, lances, 
& attending him. Behind this edifice one finds another of 
melt the ſame kind, except that it is 38 feet longer; and 100 
et outh from thence, the laſt ruins of theſe edifices are found, 
anldling chiefly of porticoes and encloſed ſpaces of ground. 
Rimeen: theſe two. ruins are certain ſubterraneous paſſages, 
= the inhabitants imagine great treaſures are hid ; but 
WL 
r carrying off water, or ſome ſuch like purpoſe. 
Some learned men have imagined from the proceſſions deli- 
on the walls, the vaſes in the hands of many of the 
We the ſeyeral tablets of unknown characters, and hiero- 
meal repreſentations ſtill to be ſeen in theſe ruins, that this 
ure was a temple dedicated to the deities worſhip- 
. Others, with much greater, reaſon, are of opi- 


wthat theſe ruins are the ſad remains of the antient palace 


K alis, which they think ſtrongly confirmed by the de- 
of that noble pile of building left us by antient au- 
On the whole it may be preſumed, that whatever this 


s, it was actually erected by the kings of the firſt 


ee nothing ſeen there carries the aſpect of later times; 
whether Cyrus was the founder, or whether this palace was 
wat by Darius and finiſhed by Xerxes, is a point not eaſily, 


tall, to be determined. The traditions of the natives with 


ripe to theſe antiquities, are generally repreſented by tra- 
eg zs confuſed, extravagant, and not to be depended on; 
mickcenſure, perhaps, may be in a great meaſure owing to 
eignorance of the Europeans in the hiſtory of thoſe eaſtern 


wuntnies as written by the orientals, who are not always ſo 


Mues and incoherent as they are repreſented. _ The ac- 
wunts'of the antients concerning this famous city and palace, 
© 19; the following purpoſe. According to Diodorus, this 
15 palace was Nagunded with a treble wall. The firſt 
Mfteen cubits high, adorned with many ſumptuous build- 
a lofty turrets. The ſecond was like to the firſt, but 
lieh again. The third was four ſquare, ſixty cubits high, all 
the hardeſt marble, and ſo cemented as to continue to the 
alt time. On the four ſides are brazen gates, near to which 


eaſt 


= . 


run, who entered them, I ather thinks they WET e in- | 
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PS. 


eaſt ſide of this citadel,” about 400 feet diſtant, ſtood a mfg 
called the royal mount, in which were cut the ſepulchres; 8 


the kings out of the ſolid rock. In this citadel were x 


ſtately lodgings, both for the king and his foldiers, of excel of 


workmanſhip, and treaſury chambers moſt commodiouſly 
trived for the laying up of money. Alexander having here m 
a ſumptuous feaſt in commemoration of his victory, he and 
gueſts, after they were all drunk, ſet fire to the noble ſings 
ture at the perſuaſion of ſome ee who were pre 7 
at the entertainment. Many Wie 


"By toc 
jure d 
bs en 
bers 


ater writers have copied th 


account of this author. Plutarch, in his account of this tra unc 


action, agrees almoſt wholly with Diodorus. Arrian ſays, thi bs tf 
Alexander ſeized at Paſſargada on the treaſures laid up therk | 
Cyrus 3 and then adds, the royal palace of the Perſian mp 
e narchs he burnt much againſt the will of Parmenio; hy 


alleged in his own vindication, that he thereby avenged the jp went 
juries his countrymen had formerly received from the army 1 { 
Aerxes, who had cauſed the idol temples of Greece to be bunt, 10 4 
| * 5 is alſo the account of Strabo, and according to Curtis, = 
er 


olis was at this time alſo deſtroyed; but in this hes mule 


ik miſtaken ; for Diodorus, Arrian, and the author af the 


book of Maccabees, mention Perſepolis as ſtanding in the dy 
of Antiochus f. | | 23 
At two leagues diſtance from theſe ruins there is a famoy (#0 
mountain, ſeated between two of the fineſt plains in the wall 
and called by the inhabitants by ſeveral names. Sometims 
they ſtile it Kabręſton-Gauron, that is, the ſepulchre of, 
Gaurs ; ſometimes Nachs Ruſtan, the picture of Ruftan; H. 
and ſometimes Tackt-Ruftan, that is, the throne of N 
This NRuſtan, as we obſerved, is the Hercules, or rather tx 
Amadis, of the eaſterns; for the ſtories they tell of him are alꝶ 07 
fabulous and romantic. This mountain, tho' an entire row 
and harder and capable of a better any than marble, 15 


A moſt re- 


m.markable 


mountain. 


mace in his left hand. One of them has a bonnet on his bea 
and holds out in his right hand a large ring of iron, of whid Th 
the other knight ſeems to take hold with his right hand. "WB 
theſe figures are gigantic ; and as to the meaning of the pitt 
it is thus explained by eaſtern traditions and the Perſian por 
One of theſe horſemen, they ſay, was .Ru/tan, or Ruſtem, the i , 
of Sal the White, the ſon of Sam, the ſon of Noramon king | 

the Indies; the ſecond, Ru/tan the ſon of Tabmour king i 
Perſia. Theſe two princes, after being engaged in long Wk 


ſmoothed by art, and on its ſides, whic 
dicular, are figures | prorated in bas relief with great {kl 
and beauty. The 


are perfectly pe ty fr 
of theſe, which is about the height 14 


a pike from the ground, repreſents a combat between tw tices 
knights mounted on horſeback, each of them having an il the 


— 


— 


Diod. 1. xvii.c. 7. + Idem. I. Xx. Strab. I. xv, Ar. exp 


Alex. 1 Mac. c. vi. 2 Mac, c. ix. 
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e wars, at length agreed to determine their quarrels by 
mou ombat in this manner. One agreed to extend a ring of iron, 
reich ch the other was to lay hold of, and whoever ſhould wrench 
mau ang from: the other, ſhould be efteemed the conqueror, 
cle ſhould be obeyed for the future by him who loſt it. They 
Com too, that the king of Perſia, who is repreſented in the 
© Mall jure with a long beard, vanquiſhed the king of the Indies in 
ind by engagement. Not far from this piece of ſculpture are two 
s repreſenting human figures, the firſt, two men on horſe- 
hck ding a ring; the ſecond, two men meeting another 
horſeback in a ſaluting or ſupplicating poſture. At a ſmall 
unde from theſe figures is the firſt tomb, and 60 paces fur- 
„Me there is a ſecond tomb; 30 paces from thence a third, 


ene at the diſtance of 100 paces a fourth, which is the laſt. 


„e the third tomb are two inſcriptions of the ſame charac- 
hen thoſe at Perſepolis. There are many other curious re- 
tations carved on this mountain, ſome perfectly whole 


m AH found, and others much decayed. From what has been 


concerning theſe ſtupenduous monuments of antient mag- 
be wieence, we may juſtly conclude, that the antient Perſians 
of fy qulled, if not excelled, their eaſtern neighbours in a taſte 
the arts. 1 | 


e Gap | | : 

[SSIS r t r re $25 
world, 8 5 5 8 
etimes : 8 E A: F. II. ; 

of the BB. - eg 

? 1 ehe anti quity, government, cuſtoms, arts, learning and trade 
oh 1 of the antient PERSIANS. | 


| heir numbers encreaſed, they ſpread themſelves into Suſiana 
ht of „ . * . y P . . 
Wother adjoining provinces, as appears from Daniel, who 

, the metropolis of Suſſana, in the province of 'Elam®. 
| 170k a = 
nal the Greek interpreters by Elam underſtand Perſia, and in 
hid Beets the Perſians are called Elamites. | 


111 


rod ho TH facred and prophane writers agree that the Per/ians The firſt 
were a very antient nation, and were originally deſcended inhabi- 

1 — mn Elam, or Ehmus, the ſon of Shem, from whom the coun- tänts of 

en fixed in was called Elam, or Elymais. By degrees, Perſia, 


e government of Perſia was monarchical, and the crown Their go- 


iy powerful in the time of Abraham, the king having made 


oeth | : 

a Iftcurſion ſo far weſt as Canaan. Elam, in the time of Fere- 
nge muſt have been a great and potent kingdom, as is plain 
de prophecy, where he foretels the increaſe of Nebuchad- 


om on the river Lai, by the Greeks called Euleus +. 


a. 


mJ * joſeph. Antiq. Dan. c. vii, + Jerem. 49. 


3 
4 


mrs dominions, particularly by the conqueſt of Elam, a 


1 Ifeditary. The kingdom of Elam ſeems even to have been yernment. 
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The ma- But to conſider Perſia as the ſecond of the four great em. 
jeſty of pires, its monarchs were under no controul, but governed þ 


their 
kings. 


letting his ring drop, and then throwing himſelf on the grounl 
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their own arbitrary will and pleaſure. They were revered by 
their ſubjects as gods, none daring to appear before their throꝶe 
without proſtrating themſelves on the ground with a kind 
adoration. - Sperchies and Bulis, both Lacedemonians, and al 
Conon the Athenian, according to Juſtin, refuſed to comply with 
this ceremony. 1/menias the Theban declined it by purpoſch 


to take it up*; and Valerius Maximus informs us, that the 
Athenians put Timagoras to death for paying this veneration tg 
a Perſian monarch. In the time of Apollonius, none were a. 
lowed to appear before the king who had not proſtrated them. 
ſelves before his image. While they were in the king's pre. 
ſence, they were to hold their hands within their fleeves þ 
long as the audience laſted. For neglecting this ceremony, 
Antoſaſes and Mitræus, as we read in Xenophon, were put ty 
death by Cyrus the younger. None were ſuffered to enter th 
royal palace without the ſovereign's leave, except the princy 
who ſlew the impoſtor Smerdis. What reſpect and obedience 
his vaſſals paid him, we learn from Herodotus, who tells u, 
that Xzrxes being once in great danger by ſea, many, at the 
king's deſire, ſtrove who ſhould be firſt in leaping over boar { 
to lighten the veſſel, and fave their prince's life at. the expenc | 
of their own. They all lived in no leſs dread of the king; 7 
wrath than of the anger of the gods, and were ready at the 
leaſt intimation given them by their prince to become thei 


es . pa cue acetal oo Aa He 


own executioners. The crown was hereditary, and beſtowed 50 
on the eldeſt of the deceaſed prince's ſons. The coronatia hl 
was celebrated at Paſargada by the prieſts, who. bore a great : 
ſway in the court of . nd and in the beginning of the c -* 
remony, which was performed in the temple of the goddeſs « 12 
war, the king cloathed himſelf with the garment which Cru 64 


the founder of the Perſian monarchy had worn before he ws 
raiſed to the throne. Being thus attired, he uſed to eat ſom . P! 


figs, with a ſmall quantity of turpentine, and drink a cupful f 
of ſower milk. The Tiara or crown was then placed on li ef 


head by one of the grandees, in whoſe family that right ws h 
hereditary, and deemed the greateſt honour a ſubject could ei. Th 
joy. Round the tiara the king wore a purple and white band 
or diadem ; for nothing elſe is meant by the word diadem in th 
antient writers, but a band of this nature wreathed round tht ; 
forehead. The king's birth-day was kept as ſacred, and cel. ö 
brated with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. His death ws = 


bewailed by ſhutting the tribunal of juſtice for five days; and 72 
that fire which was worſhiped in families, was, on that oc, _. ; 
ſion alone, extinguiſhed. The king abode, according to ti u 
ſeaſon, at Babylon, Suſa, and Ecbatan. Suſa was his winter i a 
Elian var, hiſt, . i. v 


ſidench 


of THE: WORLD; 
fidence. Strabo and of pag compare the walls of this city 
even with thoſe of Babylon; and according to Caſſiodorus, they 
were cemented with gold, which account deſerves no credit, 
It was called Szſa from the many lilies which grew in its 
neighbourhood ; and being ſheltered from the northern winds 
by a high ridge of mountains, was very agreeable during the 
winter: but in ſummer, the heat was ſo parching; that the 
inhabitants were forced to cover their houſes with earth two 
cubits deep. The Perſian kings ſometimes removed to Paſar- 
gada, and ſometimes to Per/epolrs, which at laſt became their 
ordinary reſidence, Their court or palace had many gates, and 
each gate a body of guards. To theſe meſſengers were ſent 
from the moſt reniote provinces of the empire, when any thin 
happened worthy of the king's knowlege. They alfo received 
immediate intelligence of any ſudden commotion by means of 
fires, which were always ready to be lighted when occaſion 
required, at ſmall diſtances from each other; ſo that in one 
day they could receive notice of any tumult, rebellion, or in- 
vation in what part ſoever it happened in that vaſt empire. 

The king's palace, which was deemed ſacred, was extremely 
magnificent, and furniſhed with utenſils of ineſtimable value. 
The walls and the roofs of the rooms were all covered with 
ivory, ftlver, amber or gold. The throne was of pure gold, 
ſupported by four pillars richly ſet with precious ſtones. Its 
canopy was a vine of gold, preſented to Darius by Pythius a 
Lydian, who, after the king of Per/ia, was accounted the 
richeſt man in the world. The body and branches of this 
vine were enriched with jewels of great value, and the cluſters 
of grapes were all of precious ſtones *. The king's bed was 
likewiſe of gold; at its head was placed a coffer containing 
5000 talents, called his bolſter, and another at the foot con- 
taining zooo talents. Adjoining to the king's palace were large 
gardens, and parks ſtocked with all ſorts of game for his di- 
verſion. Tully tells us out of Xenophon, that Cyrus the Great 
planted and cultivated one of thefe delicious gardens with his 
own hands. Alexander enriched them with trees and plants out 
of Greece, The Perſian kings drank no other water but that 
of the Euleus or Choaſpes, the water of which river was carried 
about with them in filver veſſels whitherſoever they went. 

hey drank only Calybonian wine made at Damaſcus in Syria, 
and touched no bread but what was of the wheat of es in 
Phrygia, and their ſalt was brought from eg Their table 
was daily ſerved with ſomewhat of the product of each nation 
ſubject to them; and the magnificence of their public feaſts ex- 
cecded, as appears from ſcripture, what we read of in hiſtories 
of other nations. During theif repaſt their cars were feaſted 
with the harmony both of vocal and inſtrumental muſic, and 300 
women, of the ſweeteit and melodious voices, were in con- 
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ſtant attendance to divert the king at his unbended hours. It 
was likewiſe their buſineſs to lull him aſleep with the melody 
and variety of their notes, and recreate his mind as ſoon as he 
awaked in the morning. Moſt of the Perſian kings were ſo 
diſſolved in pleaſures, that they ſcarce minded any thing be- 
fides the gratification of their voluptuous appetites ; and Xery 
was not aſhamed to propoſe, by a public edict, an ample re- 
ward to any one who ſhould deviſe a new pleaſure x. Their 
luſt and voluptuouſneſs ſufficiently appear from the book of 
Eſther ; and Tully adds, that the revenues of whole province 
were employed on the attire of ſome of their favourite concu- 
bines, one city being obliged to ſupply them with ornaments 
for their hair, another for their necks, &c. The king's chil. 
dren, more particularly the eldeſt, were preſently after their 
birth committed to the care of eunuchs. At ſeven years old 
* they learned under experienced inſtructors to ride and hunt, 
which were looked upon as the moſt manly exerciſes. At the 
age of fourteen they were put under the diſcipline of four learn- 
ed preceptors, of whom one was to teach them prudence, ano- 

| ther juſtice, the third temperance, and the fourth fortitude +, 
The cu We ſhall now relate the manners and cuſtoms of the antient 
toms and pens: before they were enervated and depraved by wealth 
manners and luxury. They had a particular care of the education af 
of the Per- their children above any other nation. A ſon was not admit- 
Hans. ted to the "© Si of his father, but was brought up by women 
| of the beſt character, till he attained the age of five year, 
At five years old, the children of thoſe who could afford it, were 
3 committed to the tuition of learned maſters or mages, who 
9 carefully taught them, more by examples than precepts, the 
we practice of juſtice, patience, ſobriety, abſtinence, and all other 
virtues. The utmoſt pains was taken to implant in their breaft 
, an averſion to all manner of vice, eſpecially to lying and con- 
. tracting of debts. They were taught alſo to ride, to ſhoot 
_ with bows, and to fight on horſeback. They were brought up 
i with ſuch an awful reſpect for their parents, that they never 
offered to ſit down in their preſence. Every father had power 
of life and death over his own children, but was reſtrainet by 
the laws from exerciſing ſuch ſeverity for ſmall faults, or for 
one crime alone. The Perſians were antiently all trained u 
to military exerciſes, and were particularly expert at handling 
the bow. According to Herodotus, they taught their ſons from 
the age of five years to that of twenty chiefly three things, to 
manage a horſe, to uſe the bow with dexterity, and to ſpeak 
truth. The Per/ians eſteemed a numerous iflue the greatel 
bleſſing, and ſuch as could ſhew a numerous offspring, receive 
preſents from the king. In their diet they were very tempe- 
rate, and generally lived very ſparingly ; but they were always 
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inclined to drinking, and uſed even to debate the moſt impor- 
tant matters over their cups; but the maſter of the houſe where 
they met to conſult, propoſed the ſame ſubject the next day 
before they taſted any liquor, when the reſolutions taken the 
day before were approved or rejected. No nation was ever 
more ready to adopt foreign cuſtoms. Upon conquering the 
Medes they aſſumed their dreſs; after they had ſubdued Egypt, 
they uſed the Egyptian armour, and as Herodotus owns, they 
imitated the Greets as ſoon as they became acquainted with 
them, in the worſt of vices. They were indulged ſeveral wives, 
beſides as many concubines as they were able to maintain. 
They bare ſuch reſpect to their parents, that they thought it 
impoſſible a man ſhould ever put to death his father or mo- 
ther, whence no puniſhments were affigned by their laws for 
ſuch a crime. If any one was accuſed of ſuch an inhuman 
deed, he was always declared by the judges ſpurious or ſuppo- 
ſititious. To affirm a falſhood, was accounted the utmoſt in- 
famy, and next to that, the being in debt ; becauſe it expoſed 
a man to the neceſſity of lying. Theſe cuſtoms, with ſeveral 
others, Herodotus tells us that he can with certainty affirm to 
be true. | 2 

The moſt ſevere puniſhment among the Per/ans was that of Their 
ſhutting the offender up between two boats, with his head, punith« 
his feet and hands expoſed. On his face, which was placed full ments. 
in the ſun, they poured honey, which inviting the flies and 
waſps, tormented him no leſs than the ſwarms of worms that 
were ingendered in his excrements, and devoured his body to the 
very entrails. That he might not die ſoon by ſtarving himſelf, 
the executioner forced him to eat what was neceſſary to ſupport 
nature, by torturing him with ſharp irons which he thruſt into 
his eyes. Such as were convicted of high treaſon, were con- 
demned to have their right hand: and then their head ſtruck off. 

But by the antient laws of Per/ia, the king was reſtrained from 
putting any man to death for a ſingle crime. Poiſoners were 
preſſed to death between two ſtones. 

The Perfans were remarkably jealous of their wives and Their 
concubines, It was death to touch any of the king's women, marriages 
to ſpeak to them, or even to come near them or their coaches and inceſ- 
2s they travelled. They were allowed to marry their own tuous com- 
liſters or daughters; and Minutius Felix reproaches them with merce. 
Jarrying or criminally converſing with their mothers. This 
inceſtuous cuſtom they obſerved alſo in other countries, where 
they were on that account abhorred by the inhabitants. | 

The firſt that cauſed gold and filver to be coined in Perſa, Their 
was Darius or Cyaxares, the ſon of Aſtyages, or as he 1s called in money, 
ſcripture, Darius the Made, who after the taking of Babylon, coin- 
ed thoſe famous pieces of gold called darics. They were ſtamped 
on one ſide with an archer cloathed in a long robe, and crowned 
with a ſpiked crown, holding a bow in his left hand and an 
arow in his right, and on the other fide was the effigies of 


Darius. They were of the ſame weight and value with the 


I 2 | Attic 
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Attic flater, and alſo with the Craſſei, the gold coin of Lydia 
theſe laſt being probably recoined into darics upon the dowyfal 
me of the Lydian kingdom. 5 
WES Their arts The Parfums ſeem to have made no great advances in 
40 and ſcien. learning before the time of Zoroaſtres, whom they call Zer. 
duſht, or Zaratuſh, who is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed under 
Darius Hyſtaſpis, and was the greateſt mathematician and phi. 
loſopher of the age he lived in. The Mages having been in- 
ſtructed partly by him and partly by Heſlaſpes, the father of 


ces, Qc. 
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0 Darius, in mathematics and natural 1 were reputed 
above all others ſkilled in thoſe arts. his knowlege, however, 
was locked up among the prieſts, and ſeldom communicate ty 
any except thoſe of the- royal family, whom they were bound 
to inſtruct. | | | 
Before the founding of their empire by Cyrus, they ſeem 
never to have cultivated trade and commerce, They had no 2 
money among them till after the conqueſt of Lydia, nor any 4 
cloathing but ſkins. Water they uſed for drink, and had nei. 
ther wine nor any other thing but what their barren country 8 
produced. | b 
Their ſol- By their continual exerciſe of riding and hunting, they - 
diery. inured themſelves to the toils of war. They never laid aſide * 
their ſwords, quivers and bows, but when they went to repoſe, il $' 
and had them even then always ready at hand. As ſoon 25 + 
they were able to bear arms, they were obliged to enter them- of 
ſelves on the liſt of ſoldiers; but received no pay till the age a 1 
twenty. And in time of war they were all bound, on pain of 5 
N death, except ſuch as were diſabled by age or otherwiſe, to ap- 105 
1 pear under their reſpective ſtandards, and attend the king in a 
= | his expeditions *, In the time of Herodian, they neither uſed 6 
\ mercenaries nor maintained a ſtanding army ; but were al ; 
f obliged, when occaſion required, to repair to their colours 
| and had no other pay or reward but the plunder they took from ” 
1 the enemy . | | 262 
Their ar- In war they wore on the head a tiara or head-piece, fo thick = 
mour and às to be proof againſt all kinds of offenſive weapons; on the 05 
diſcipline. body a coat of mail wrought in likeneſs of ſcales, and embel- 10 
PE" liſhed with fleeves of various colours, their thighs were defend- 5 b 


ed with cuiſſes; their ſhields, or rather targets, were of wicker; 
their javelins ſhort, their bows of an uncommon length, an 6 
their arrows of reeds. They wore their ſwords, which wer 5": 
very ſhort, upon their right thigh. Their horſes were allo 
covered with armour or thick hides, as we read in Aenophm, 5 
Curtius, Ammianus Marecellinus, Kc. They were ſure markt ad 


men; however, in the time of Procopius, their arrows did but _ 
ſmall execution, which he aſcribes to the flackneſs of their n 
bows ; whereas no ſhield or armour was proof againſt the R- bei 


— — victi 
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man arrows. Before they took the field there was a general 
muſter, when each man threw an arrow into a baſket, and 
when they returned from the campaign they again paſſed in 
review, when each man took an arrow from the baſket, which 
till their return had been kept carefully ſealed. By counting 
the remaining arrows, they knew what number of men the 
canpaign ha coſt them. Among them it was diſreputable to 
appear in public but on horſeback ; on horſeback they tranſ- 
acted all their private and public affairs, held their aſſemblies, 
viſited their friends. When they went on any expedition, 
their wives, mothers, children, &c. followed the camp ; which 
cuſtom was obſerved among all- the eaſtern nations, they ima- 
oining it was a great incitement to them to behave with gal- 
lantry in any enterprize. When they intended to make war 
on any nation, they ſent heralds to demand of them earth 
and water ; that 1s, to command them to ſubmit and acknow- 
lege the king of Perſia as the ſovereign lord of their coun- 
try. This form of declaring war, according to Plutarch, they 
borrowed from the Medes, who ſeem therein, as in many other 
things elſe, to have imitated the Afyrians. In time of action 
the king was always in the centre; and when the ſignal was 
given by ſound of trumpets, it was followed by an univerſal 
ſhout of the whole army. The royal banner was a ſpread-eagle 


of gold carried on the point of a long ſpear. They uſed no ſtra- 


tagems, nor cared for any advantages that were not owing to 
their valour. They never fought in the night, unleſs attacked 
by the enemy, nor marched: before the ſun-rifing. Duels or 
ſingle combats were in uſe among them, as is plain from the 
ſtories of Darius and Polydamas. fy 


As to their laws, they are greatly commended by Aenophon, Their 
who prefers them to thoſe of any other nation ; obſerving that laws. 


other lawgivers only appointed puniſhments for crimes com- 
mitted, but did not take ſufficient care to prevent men from 
committing them; whereas the main deſign of the Perſian laws 
was, to inſpire men with a love of virtue and abhorrence of vice, 
ſo as to avoid the one and purſue the other, without regarding 
either puniſhment or reward. To attain this end, parents were 
not allowed by their laws to give their children what educa- 
tion they pleaſed, but were obliged to ſend them to public 


ſchools, under the care of men of the firſt quality and beſt 


characters, where virtue was taught them in the ſame manner 
as the ſciences are taught among other nations. From ſeven 
to ſeventeen, the youths were allowed no other food but bread 
and ereſſes, and no other drink but water. There were par- 
ticular laws againſt ingratitude, and whoever had done any 


good office, if he did not meet with a ſuitable return, could 


bring an action againſt the ungrateful perſon, who upon con- 
viction, was ee with great ſeverity. The Perſian kings 


frequently heard cauſes themſelves, both civil and military; 


and tho* tranſcendantly vicious in other reſpects, were never- 
I 3 theleſs 
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theleſs very tender in point of juſtice and equity. After hearing 

the merits of the cauſe with great attention, they took ſever] 

days to conſider and adviſe with ſuch as were converſant in 

their laws before they gave ſentence. When they fat on life 

and death, they not only conſidered the crime of which the 

delinquent was impeached, but all the actions, whether good 

or bad, of his whole life, and condemned or cleared him ac- 

cording to his general character. Their humanity and good- 

nature towards criminals is very remarkable. Thus Artaxerxes 

Longimanus ordered that the turbans of the condemned perſons 

ſhould be ſtruck off inſtead of their heads; that the ſtrings 

with which they tied them ſhould be cut inſtead of their ears, 

and their garments whipt inſtead of their perſons. The judges 

| were all men of unblemithed characters, and well ſkilled in 

þ the laws of the kingdom. Their employment was for life, 

135 and they were called royal judges, ſome of them attending the 

1 kin 7 he went, and others adminiſtring juſtice 
_ at ſtated times in different provinces. 

5 The royal As to the Perfan revenues, it is plain from all the antient 

revenues. writers, both ſacred and profane, that each province had itz 

| peculiar treaſure and treaſurer. In the city of Damaſcus, Aler- 

ander found 2600 talents, and filver uncoined to the value of 

200 more; in Arbela 4000 talents, in Suſa 40,000 talents and 

gooo darics; in Perſepolis 120,000 talents ; in Parſagada 6000, 

and in Ecbatan 180,000*, Theſe immenſe ſums aroſe from 

the tributes which each province was yearly obliged to pay 

according to the aſſeſſment of Darius Hyſtaſpis, who was nick- 

named the merchant, from the impoſing of thoſe taxes and 

other things of the like nature. The ſum total of the king's 

revenues, according to the computation of Herodotus, amount- 

ed to 14,560 Euboic talents, beſides other ſmaller ſums. Theſe 

revenues were gathered at firſt from the provinces of A4/a only; 

but in proceſs of time, the iſlands of ſeyeral provinces of Europe, 

with Egypt, Syria, &c. were likewiſe taxed, which increaſed 

the king's revenues to ſuch a degree, that Alexander, accord- 

ing to Juſtin, after the conqueſt of Perſia, received yearly from 

his ſubjects the ſum of zoo, ooo talents. The lands of the Per- 

ſians were free from all taxes, but tlie other provinces, beſides 

money, were obliged to contribute conſiderably from their 

proper productions towards the maintenance of the king, and 

in time of war of his army. Thus the provinces of Cyrene 

and Barca were, beſides the ordinary taxes, aſſeſſed at ſuch 2 

uantity of corn, as was ſufficient to ſupply 120,000 men. The 

atrapa of Babylon maintained the king and his court for four 

months, and beſides ſent him annually 500 young eunuchs. The 

% Ethiopians and adjoining people made every third year a pre- 

| fl ſent of a quantity of gold, 200 bundles of ebony, 5 Eth:opuan 


o 


— 


* Curt. I. v. Diod. Sic. 1. xviii. Arrian. I. ili. Plutarch in Alex 
| | children, 
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: and 20 elephants teeth of the largeſt fize. The Col- 
mes as every hfth year with 100 boys and 


the like number of young women ; the Arabians with a quan- 
tity of frankincenſe, anſwering the weight of 1000 talents, &c *. 
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O the religion of the PER SIA NS. 
1 e of the antient Perſians, if we may eredit 


the moſt learned and induſtrious writers, is venerable for 
its antiquity, and worthy of admiration for its having ſubſiſted 
now ſome thouſand years in as great, or greater, purity than 
any other religion known to us at this day f. Authors, how- 
ever, in their relations on this ſubject, are far from correſ- 
ponding exactly; and the deſcriptions which modern travellers 
have given us of thoſe who profeſs this religion in Perſia and 
India, even in our time, differ ſo widely, tho' not indeed in 
eſſential articles, that it requires no ſmall degree of patience to 
ſeparate the ore from the droſs, and to preſent the reader with 
what is worthy of being known and believed among heaps of 
fables and miſrepreſentations. The Greek and Latin hiſtorians 
being lytheiſts themſelves, of courſe concluded that other na- 
tions alſo worſhiped a variety of gods ; they therefore not only 
reported that the Per/ians worſhiped the fire, the air, the ſun, 
Sc. but alſo forged ſuch ſacrifices and religious rites, as ſeem- 
ed to correſpond beſt with the notions they had framed of the 
Perſian religion. Inſtances of this we have in Herodotus, who 
gives an account of ſacrifices of white horſes performed by the 
magi who attended Xerxes in his expedition to Greece; and 
9. Curtius confidently tells us, that the royal chariot of Darius 
was adorned with the images of Ninus and Belus, who were 
never worſhiped by the Perſians, neither were they wont to 


erect images or to worſhip them. As to the relations of travel- 


lers concerning the religion of the Per/ians, or 23 we need 
not wonder that they differ, ſince they very ſeldom exact 
agree in their deſcription of leſs intricate things. The mo 
exact guide on this ſubject, is the moſt learned and judicious 
Dr. Thomas Hyde, who in his valuable hiſtory of the religion 


of the antient Perſians, ſupports every thing he lays down by 


— ee ee — 


Herod. 1. iii. Strabo, I. xv. Xenoph. in Anabas. I. iv. + Hyde 


hiſt, relig. vet Perſ. The religion of the Perſees by Henry Lord. Re- 
lation de Vetat preſ. de Perſe par Sanſon. Hiſt. of Chaldaic philoſo- 


| Phy, by Thomas Stanley, book ii. Philoſ. general. per Theoph. Ga- 


læum. Prid. Connect. vol. i. Herbert's, Della Valle's,, Tavernier's 
travels, &c. 5 
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antient monuments, or by the expreſs authority of the law of 
Zerdufht, which the Por fans believed to be divine. | 
Free from The Perſians, it is certain, have preſerved the worſhip of one 
idolatrous God, and other eſſential articles of true religion, thro' a long 
corrup- Courſe of years, without ſubmitting thro' force, or ſuffering them- 
tions, ſelves to be drawn over by perſuation or fraud to any new faith, 
tho' they have ſo often changed their maſters, and have met 
with the moſt opprobrious and oppreſhve treatment from the 
Mohammedans. Ihe modern Perſians are unanimouſly acknow- 
leged to be as honeſt, as charitable, and inoffenſive a people as 
any upon earth; and as their principles are far more rational 
than thoſe of their bigotted oppreſſors, we may reaſonably hope, 
that in God's due time they will acknowlege the truth of the 
goſpel diſpenſation. The Mobammedans load them with op- 
probrious names, and ſuch as they no way deſerve, calling 
them Noguſha, that is, zabian or deteſter of the true faith; 
Ghebri, or Ghaur, that is, infidel. They allo ſtile them fire- 
worſhipers, fools and madmen, and the moſt gentle term they 
make uſe of is Mogh, that is magian. With ſtrangers, how- 
ever, theſe aſperſions do the Perſians no hurt; for they, look- 
ng on the innocence and integrity of theſe poor peoples lives, 
afford them both their pity and eſteem. We ſhall here ſub- 
| an abſtract of the five precepts which theſe Per/zans ac- 
 knowlege as the rule of life which every layman is bound to 
The chief obey, as they are reported by Mr. Lord. I. To have ſhame 
rules of ever with them as a remedy againſt all fin; for a man would 
the antient never oppreſs his inferiors if he had any ſhame ; a man would 
Perſians, never ſteal if he had any ſhame. II. To have fear always pre- 
ſent with them, and that every time the eye twinkled or cloſed 
its lids together, they ſhould ſtand in fear at thoſe times of 
their prayers leſt they ſhould not go to Heaven, the thoughts 
of which ſhould make them fear to commit ſin, for that God 
fees what manner of ones they are that look up towards him, 
III. That whenſoever they are to do any thing, they think 
whether the thing be good or bad that they are to go about, 
whether commanded or forbidden in the book of religion. 
IV. That whatſoever of God's creatures they ſhould firſt be- 
hold in the morning, it ſhould be a monitor to put them in 
mind of their thankſgiving to God, who had given ſuch good 
things for mens ſervice and uſe. V. That whenſoever they 
pray by day, they ſhould turn their faces towards the ſun, and 
whenſoever they prayed by night, they ſhould incline to the 
moon ; for that they are the two great lights of Heaven, and 
God's two witneſſes, moſt contrary to Lucifer, who loveth dark- 
neſs more than light. | 
The firſt inhabitants of this country being the deſcendants 
of Elam the ſon of Shem, it is not to be doubted but the true 
religion flouriſhed among them with the utmoſt purity. In 
proceſs of time, however, it was corrupted by an intermixture 
of ſuperſtitious rites and heretical opinions, the falſe religion, 
called Zabiiſm, having in a few generations tainted Magna 
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whole oriental nations. From this, it is affirmed by ſome an- 
tient authors, they were thoroughly recovered by the patriarch 
Abraham, who left it them once more in its pure and primitive 
fmplicity, wherein he tranſmitted it to his own deſcendants &. 
But if this were ſo, they were a ſecond time corrupted and en- 
gaged, if not in idolatrous practices, yet in ſuſpicious acts of 
fererence to the heavenly bodies, and in practices inconſiſtent 
with true faith, #4 . : | X : 
Tho' the ſplendor of their religion might be darkned with They were 
thoſe ſpots, yet it continued infinitely ſuperior to the groſs ſu- always 
erſtitions of their idolatrous neighbours ; for the Perfians re- zealous 
mained zealous adorers of one all-wiſe and omnipotent God, in the 


whom they held to be infinite and omnipreſent ; fo that they ſervice of 


could not bear that he ſhould be repreſented by either molten one God. 
or graven images, or that the Creator and Lord of the uni- 
verſe ſhould be circumſcribed within the narrow bounds of 
temples. On this account, they overturned the ſtatues and 
places of public worſhip among the Greeks, as unworthy of the 
Deity. In the decline, indeed, of the antient Per/fan empire, 
one of their princes introduced the worſhip of Venus; but it 
was condemned by the Magi, who remained firm to this great 
article of their faith, There is one GOD, and took care to tranſ- 


* * 


The reſpect which the antient Perſans paid to fire and to the An ac- 


ſun is the only objection againſt them; yet if this matter be count of 
{:riouſly and impartially conſidered, it will be found that there the reſpect 


is nothing of idolatry in this reſpect of theirs, but that they they paid 
only worſhip God in the fire, and not fire as a god. Their to fire. 
extraordinary veneration for the element of fire, which they 
made choice of to be the ſymbol of the Divine Nature, will 


appear leſs extraordinary, if we conſider that a never- dying 
fre was kept on the altar of burnt offerings at Feruſalem ; that 


God revealed himſelf to Moſes by a flame in a buſh, and choſe 


to teſtify his preſence in the hoſt of 1/rael by a pillar of fire. As 
to their veneration of the ſun, it is founded on their belief, 
that he is the nobleſt creature of the Almighty viſible to us, 
and ſerves for his throne. That antient writers and Mobam- 
medan authors have committed miſtakes in their accounts of the 
religious tenets and cuſtoms of this people, is not to be won- 
dered at, as they are forbidden, by the book of their law, to 
teach their antient language or its character to ſtrangers, or to 
inſtruct them in their religion. If any higher regard had been 
paid to the ſun in antient times, it would certainly have deſ- 
cended, with the other parts of their religion, to the modern 
Perfians ; but they, we find, declare that they do not worſhip 
the ſun, called by them Mitbra. An intimate friend of Dr. 
Hyde, at his requeſt, aſked the Perfians ſettled in India, At what 


— — 


Hyde Hiſt, el, vet. Perſ. c. 2, Prid. Connect. part i. + Hyde, 
ſeaſons, 


ut ſupr. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
ſeaſons, and with what ceremonies they adored the ſun ? They an- 
ſwered, That they never adored the ſun, or paid any ſort of divin 
honours to that luminary, to the moon, or to the planets ; but only 
turned themſelves towards the fun when praying, becauſe they 
looked upon it to come neareſt to the nature of fire. But even 
allowing they paid a more than ordinary reverence to the ſun, 
thoſe who accuſe them of idolatry practiſe the fame thing, 
the Per/ian Mahommedans and Armenian Chriſtians both falute 
the riſing ſun with a low bow. And even among the Heres, 
adoration, that is, bowing the body, was a civil as well as te- 
ligious rite. The ſun, therefore, was no more than the Xell 
of the Perfians, that is, the point of adoration, as the temple 
of Jeruſalem was to the Fews, towards which Daniel, we find, 
turned his face when he prayed ; and as the city of ec i; 
to the Mohammedans, The Perſians indeed are not perfectly 
agreed in their notions of the ſun ; ſome believing the throne cf 

od placed therein, and that it is the ſeat of Paradiſe; 
others entertaining a different opinion as to Paradiſe, but 
praying nevertheleſs towards the ſun, as a ſymbol of the 

eity. 

4 however, certain that they never called Mitbra a 

od, or aſcribed to it any name of the Divinity. As to the 

e before which they worſhip, they acknowlege nothing df 
Divinity therein; but eſteeming it a ſymbol of the Deity, they 
firſt proſtrate themſelves before it, and then ſtanding up, they 
pray to God. As the fire in the temple was reputed ſacrel 
among the Vetus, ſo the Per/ans might from them take this cuſ- 
tom of praying before ſacred fires ; which is-the more likely, 
fince it was the manner of God's choſen people to proſtrat 
themſelves before the altar, and then to offer up their petitions, 
It was alſo a cuſtom among the Per/ans to tender oaths before 
the fire upon the altar, in which alſo they agreed with the 
Fetus, as they did alſo in preſerving it from impure fuel; in 
which laſt caſe the Perſſans went ſo far as to puniſh offenders 
with death. Their kings and principal perſons were wont 
ſometimes to. feed the ſacred fires with precious oils and rich 
aromatics ; but ſtill all things done to or by fire were performed 


to the honour of God, and terminated ſolely in him, if we may 


credit the concurring teſtimonies of Per/fan writers yet remaining, 
nd the conſtant aſſeverations of thoſe who ſtill profeſs tis 
religion. | | 

Another rite of the antient Perſans rendered them ſuſpedd 


ſymbolical of idolatry. It was this: they had amongſt them, after the 
repreſen- time of Zoroaſters reformation of religion, certain caves 


tations. 


adorned not only with figures of the ſun, but of the planets 
and other heavenly bodies. Theſe ſymbolical repreſentations 
were called Mithraic figures, and were afterwards introduce 
into other nations, where they became the objects of idolt 
trous worſhip : but they were far from being ſo among tit 


Per/ans, who uſed them only as mathematical ſymbols or os 
; 7 ervil 
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were probably invented by Zorea/ter himſelf. 


ny We ſhall now ſhew what the erfians themſelves have taught Whether 
ey concerning the eſtabliſhment of their religion, as well as what Abraham 


lieve him to be the author of their S , or Bible, as we believe 
the Goſpel to have come to us from Chriſt. In attributing books 
to Abraham, they agree with the Fews and with the Habam- 
means. The Perſians ſay farther, that Abraham reſided in their 


c 


iy Wot Hrabam, yet it is ſo far from being evident, that it is ſcarce 
of probable he went himſelf into that country, much leſs that he 
es xecuted the office of a prophet there, and reſided at Balch. 
but On the contrary, it is far more credible that this notion took 
the iſe from the ſuggeſtion of Zoroaſter, who had his learning and 


divinity out of the ſacred books of the eros *. 


12 
the Per ſſans, yet the other elements were alſo highly honoured by far: re- 
them; on which account, the Greeks' and other foreigners cal- vered the 
1cy ed them wer + of the elements, which was a flagrant ca- elements. 
iy WWumny ; ſince all the reſpect they paid to them aroſe from their 


conceiving them to be the firſt ſeeds of all things. They there- 
fore eſteemed the preſerving of all the elements pure as an act of 
high piety, and, as ſuch, meriting the Divine favour in this world 
and in the world to come. In all things they were great affecters 
of cleanlineſs, and ſtudious, in an eſpecial manner, of avoiding 
whatever might pollute them. It is not impoſſible but ſome of 
the Perſian princes might have acted as is related by the Greeks, 


les becauſe the 1 univerſally held that whoever polluted either 
ont fre or water, deſerved death in this world, and everlaſting pu- 
ich niſhment in that to come; and that whoever threw the bones 
ned ior dead creatures into waters, were certainly damned. As they 
nay Weld the miniſtration of angels, ſo they believed that one of 
ns, Wthele celeſtial guards was appointed to watch over the waters 
this in general. This angel they called Ardiſur, or Arduiſur, for 

whom a particular ſalutation or hymn was preſcribed, in which 
they praiſed him for taking care of all thoſe places, and prayed 
the that he might continue ſo to do, returning God thanks for the 
ves mighty advantages reſulting to mankind from the benefit of 
ets, water. Their love to purity may ſtand ſufficiently juſtified by 
ons the practice of the Fews, as well as by the great advantage of 
cel A preſerving cleanlineſs in thoſe exceſſive hot climates, eſpecially 
ols- N vhen we obſerve that in waſhing the hands and putting on the 


—— 
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ing Prid. Connect. part i. I. 4. 
| garments 


bing the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, for which purpoſe they 


are its doctrines, as to eſſential points received among them. was the 
The great fame of Abraham having diffuſed itſelf thro' the author of 
whole eaſt, the Per/ans aſcribe the ſyſtem of doctrines received the Per/ce 
by them to that venerable patriarch; and they alſo as much be- rel gion. 


country, in the city of Balch; but tho' it is allowed that the 
old Perfian religion agreed in many great points with the religion 


Tho fire was held the ſymbol of the Divinity among the The Per- 


and have thrown ſome ſacrifice into a river; but it is not likely, 
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garments they were bound to uſe ſolemn forms of prayer, as in. 
deed there were ſet ejaculations to be uſed in the mo ordinary 
actions of human life *. | | | 
Their Their prieſts, tho' like the Fer: prieſts they waited on and 
prieſts, took care to preſerve the ſacred fire from being extinguiſhed 
yet were far from making this their only duty ; tor theſe as wel 
as thoſe read every day public prayers, and did other ſacerdoti 
offices; from whence thoſe to whom their principles were not 
known branded them with the name of — — — 10 0 
dangerous a thing is it to carry to any exceſs even innocent ce- h 
remonies. They never confeſſed their fins to any but God, not b 
fought the pardon of them from any but from him, yet they 


inclined to perform theſe ee acts of devotion before fire or 

Their the ſun, as ſymbols of the Deity. The Perſians in the moſt an- 4 
zyrea, or tient times had no temples at all; but reared altars, where | 
temples. they preſerved their ſacred fires, on the tops of mountains and f 
other ſolitary places. It was Zoroaſter who perſuaded them, 2 

for the ſake of preſerving theſe fires more conveniently, to ere i 

over them a pyreum, or fire-temple ; but this did not ſubvert their { 

antient principle, that the Lord of the univerſe ought not to nl 

be incloſed within walls; for their rea did not circumſcribe 5 

what they eſteemed an image of the Divinity, but only the ſym- 3 

bol of his purity. | | Pa 

Their no- They acknowleged one eternal and omnipotent Being, the h 
tion of the Creator and Preſerver of all things; him they called J te 
Deity, ad, or [zud, alſo Ormuzd, Hormux, or Hormixda; and join- bs 
ing this with the modern name, they ſay, Hormizda Choas, C de 

ſupreme God. They acknowlege alſo an evil created being x) 

whom they ftiled Abariman, Ahriman, and in verſe Ahrimann, * 

which ſignifies among them them the devil. To ſhew their de- y 

teſtation of this wicked being, his name in the Perſian books 4 

was thus written, 421424297 to intimate his implacable and per- by 

petual enmity to mankind, and their deteſtation of him ant th. 

all his works. | | | F. 

Some have aſſerted, that the antient Perſians held a coeternity th 

of theſe two principles; but others, better acquainted wit he 

the true tenets of this nation, agree, that Hormux, or Oromaſat, t 

firſt ſubſiſted alone; that he formed the light and darkneſs, out WW an 
of which laſt Ahariman was created. The account given by il oy 
Plutarch of the doctrines of Zoroaſter is very conformable to Wl du 
what has been already ſaid, and almoſt agrees with the religion Wil ele 
The devil of the antient patriarchs +. Some have endeavoured to 2c. in 
created by count for the origin of the prince of darkneſs : Oromaſes, fil tn: 
God. they, ſaid once within his mind, How hall my power appear, tru 
there be nothing to oppoſe me? This reflection called Ahariman into ll vo 

being, who thenceforward oppoſed all the deſigns of God; an 6. 
thereby, in ſpite of himſelf, contributes to his glory. ITbeß ma 


ſouls of man, according to them, were at firſt unbodied ſpirits; 


Hyde, c. 6, + Plat. de Iſid. & Oſirid. Hyde, c. 11. 13: 


but 


e Almighty reſolving to make uſe of them in warrin 

_ Fee cloathed them with fleſh, mg ee — 
that the light ſhould never forſake them till Abriman and all 
his ſervants were ſubdued, after which the reſurrection of the 
dead is to follow, with the ſeparation of the light from the 
darkneſs, and the coming of the kingdom of peace. They 
place the day of judgment at the end of 12,000 years; and as 
to the damned, they aſſert that they ſhall be puniſhed accord- 
ing to the heinouſneſs of their crimes ; but at laſt even theſe 
ſhall be pardoned, yet never ſhall be admitted to the joys of the 
bleſſed, but remain in a certain place by themſelves, with a 
black mark on their foreheads, as a badge of that ſtate from 
whence, thro” the mercies of God, they were freed. 

The point in which the Perſians differ moſt from us, is as to 
the manner of God's creating the world, which, they ſay, hap- 
pened not in {ix days, but in ſix ſeaſons, each ſeaſon containing 
many days “. | 

As to the exerciſe of their religion, and every thing relatin Their 
thereto, they have a regular clergy, and are very zealous in aſ- worſhip 
ſerting an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of perſons inſtructed in their and cere- 
facred myſteries, from the time of Zerduſbt to this day. Their nes... 
ordinary prieſts are obliged to live according to certain rules, 
much more ſevere than thoſe given to the laity ; and their high 
prieſts were under ſtill ſtricter obligations. Their public wor- 


the ſhip was and is ſtill thus performed. In every pyreum, or fire- 
20h temple, ſtands an altar, on which burns the ſacred fre, kept al- 
ou ways alive by the prieſts, who, when the people aſſemble to their 
0 devotions, puts on a white habit and a mitre, with a gauze or 
1% cloth paſſing before his mouth, that he might not breathe on the 
4 holy element. Thus he reads certain prayers out of the litur- 
1 oy, which he holds in one hand, ſpeaking very ſoftly and in a 
* whiſpering ſort of tone, holding in his left hand certain ſmall 
2 twigs of a ſacred tree, which, as ſoon as the ſervice is over, he 
- throws into the fire. To prevent as much as poſſible the people 
from falling into idolatry, the prieſt, when they are going from 
= their devotions, informs them of the reaſons why they worſhip 


before the fire, and of the obligations they are under to treat 


10 it with reverence. Hyde and Lord both agree that among the 
q antient Perſians were three degrees of prieſts; ordinary prieſts, 


overſeers of theſe, and one archimagus, or chief prieſt, The precepts 
duty of the prieſts, according to Ln is compriſed in the to be ob- 
eleyen following rules. 1. The obſerving the rites preſcribed ſerved by 
in the liturgy of Zoroa/ter. 2. To keep his eyes from coveting their 


1 that which is another's. 3. To have a care always to ſpeak the priefls. 
nt truth. 4. To keep cloſe to his buſineſs, and not to meddle with N 
11 worldly affairs. 5. To get the book of the law by heart. 


3 N A, 


6. To keep himſelf pure and undefiled, by which way only one 
man can excel another. 7. To be ready to forgive all inju- 


— 
— 


Lord's rel. of the Perſees. 
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ries, ſhewing himſelf a pattern of meekneſs. 8. To teach ih 
common people to pray according to the law. 9. To give l. 
cenſe for marriage to join the man and woman together, and u 
take care that parents do not marry their children without hi 
approbation. 10. To ſpend the greater part of his time in the 
temple. 11. To believe no other law than that given 
Zerduſbt; to add nothing thereto, nor take any thing fro 
It. RY 
Their They keep yearly ſix feſtivals, each of five days continuany, 
in memory of the ſix ſeaſons wherein, according to them, al 
things were created; and as often as they eat either fiſh, fou 
or fleſh, they carry a ſmall part of it to the temple, as an offer. 
ing to God, beſeeching him that he would pardon them ſo 
taking away the lives of his creatures in order to their oyy 
ſubſiſtence. They do not intermix with the Mohammed 
and Banians, but eat alone, for the ſake of purity and cleanl. 
neſs, and likewiſe drink every man out of his own cup. 
Education When a child is born, the parents ſend for a prieſt, who in. 
of their itiates it into their religion, 'The prieſt calculates its nativity, 
children. and the name being told him by the father or the relations 
the child, he pronounces it to the mother, who then ſays, Jþ 
child is called jo-and-ſs ; with which the ceremony ends at that 
time. The child is afterwards carried to the fire-temple, where 
the prieſt. firſt pours ſome water into the rhind of a holy 
tree, and thence into the mouth of the child, beſeeching God | 
to cleanſe the tender infant from whatever ſeeds of corruption 
and impurity it may have derived from its parents. At ſeven Mas 
years of age he is confirmed and taught ſome . by the er! 
rieft, who alſo inſtructs him in the firſt principles of religion, tene 
When he is fully acquainted with the articles of his faith, he of $ 
is then 5 to pray before the holy fire. After wathing N tarie 
his body with clean water, and ſome other ceremonies, the Ce 
prieſt bleſſes him, and bids him be a true Per/ee all the days of - 
"his life, and to beware of falling into idolatry *. "+ ian 
1 FE Of their marriages they have five forts. 1. That of children Nati 
in their minority. 2. That of widowers with a ſecond wife. eb, 
3. Of ſuch perſons as marry by their own choice. 4. The Hand 
marriage of the dead; which is occaſioned from an opinion they volte 
have, that married people are peculiarly happy in the other r- 
world; wherefore, when a young perſon dies in celibacy, they Elan 
hire one to be married to him or her, which ceremony is per- m 
formed a little after the burial. 5. The laſt kind of marriage , num 
where a perſon adopts either a ſon or a daughter, and then aof cl 
gives him or her in marriage; which alſo is founded on a reli- ¶ Dan 
gious opinion, that all men ought to leave heirs behind them, ¶ the 


feſtivals, 


marriages, 


either natural or adopted. Tho' the ceremonies made uſe of by t 
on theſe occaſions are ſomewhat ſingular, yet they have nothing plain 
in them wild and irrational. | der: 

9 IS | Grea 
f i great 
* Hyde & Lord, ut ſupra, ud 


As 


OF THE WORLD. T | ey 
As to their burials, they were moſt remarkable, both as to and bu- 
the place and manner. he place was a round tower, on the rials. 


"do WW... of which the dead bodies were laid, to be devoured by the 
tg dns of the air. The dead body being placed on the tower, 
1 the the prieſt ſtanding at a diſtance performeth the funeral ſervice, 
L by WW hich he concludes thus: This our brother while he lived 


fron WW: conſiſted of the four elements ; now he is dead, let each take 

« its own; earth to earth, air to air, water to water, fire to 
nde, WW pre.“ They ſuppoſe the ſpirit wanders three days after its de- 
» Al parture from the body, and is, in that ſpace, purſued and tor- 
ow, mented by the devil, till it is able to reach their ſacred fire, to 
which he cannot come. Not to enlarge further on this copious 
fo and controverted ſubject, we mult refer our readers, who would 
on ol {ec the Perſces fully juſtified from the charge of idolatry, to the 
ae learned Dr. Hyde, and other authors quoted on this ſubject. 


nlj- 

in e ee e enen 
* SECT. Iv. 

10 


that The reigus of the Kings of PERSIA, till the conqueſt of that 
| empire by Alexander the Great. 


HERE is little or no account of the ſtate of Per/ia before The ſtate 
the time of Cyrus. Elam, or Perſia, in the earlieſt times, of Perſa 
was governed by its own kings, and thoſe very powerful. Che- before 
dirlaomer, the firſt king of Elam mentioned in Scripture, ex- Cyrus. | 
tended his conqueſts over many provinces of 4jza ; for the kings = 
of dodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Zoar, were his tribu- E 
taries. Theſe five princes, after living 12 years in ſubjection to | 1 
Chedorlaomer, in the 13th year made an attempt to ſhake off his | 
oke. The king of Elam, however, having entered into an al! fo 
Co with the kings of Shinaar and Ellaſar, and Tidal king of it 
Nations, marched out againſt them; and having reduced the 
Rephaims, the Zuzims, the Emims, the Horites, the Amalehites, 
and the Amorites of Hazezontamar, at laſt fell upon the re- 
volters, routed their army, killed the kings of Sodom and Go- 
mrrah, and having pillaged their cities, marched back towards 
Elam, with a great number of captives and much booty. Abra- 
ham the patriarch, hearing that his nephew Lot was among the 
number of the captives, purſued the enemy with a ſmall body 
of choſen men, and, on the 5th day, coming up with them at 
Dan, put them to flight, and recovered: his nephew, with all 


tie priſoners of Sodom, and all their effects. Chedorlaomer, 
of by this overthrow, loſt the ſovereignty of the five cities in the 


plain; but retained his other conqueſts, which were very con- 
lderable. From the reign of this prince to that of Cyrus the 
Great, all that we know of the Perſians is, that they were a 
great and powerful nation; that in all likelihood they were 
luddued by the E Hrians; but afterwards recovered their _— 

| and 
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and were governed by princes of their own nation, till the 6th 
ear of Nebuchadnezzar, who, with his ally Cyaxares, 292 
rought them under ſubjection. Their throne, however * 
ſtill filled with a prince of their own nation, even when the 
, were tributary to the ¶MHrians, Medes, and Babylonian, Th 
only great family among them, we find upon record, is tha; of 
Achæmenes, which muſt have been very conſpicuous, {ing 
Xerxes, when at the height of his glory, was proud to deriy 
from thence his pedigree . This Achemenes, according 9 
| Herodotus, was the grandfather of Cyrus the Great. Other, 
however, make Cyrus the fourth in deſcent from the. 
menes 9. 

Cyrus. But, without enlarging on ſo dark and barren a ſubject, y 
ſhall proceed to the hiſtory of Cyrus, whoſe name is equally fy 
mous in ſacred and prophane hiſtory, and was mentioned i 
holy writ many years before he appeared in the world, an hg: 
nour beſtowed upon none but him and that excellent pring 
Joſiab king of 'Fudah. Herodotus and Aenophon, the only tw 
original authors, as we may call them, who have related the 
life and exploits of this prince, differ very widely in their 2. 
counts, in many inſtances. The narrative of Herodotus is in- 
terwoven with many ſtrange and ++ hy events, and conſe 
quently more diverting and acceptable to the reader. Wear 
inclined, however, to prefer the account of Aenophon, which 
from its conformity to holy writ, appears evidently to be a true 

' hiſtory, and not a military romance 4. | 
The ac- According to Herodotus, A/tyages, the king of the Mey, 
count of being warned by a dream, that the ſon that was to be born df 
his birth, his daughter Mandane ſhould one day be lord of all Aa, t 
e. ac- Elude this prediction, married her, not according to her birth 
cordinę to but to a Per/ian named Cambyſes, of an antient family, but df 
Herodotus, à peaceable diſpoſition. Afyages, a year after, being again 
frightened by another dream, that portended the empire of Af 
to his grandſon by Mandane, ſent for her, then big with child; 
and when ſhe was delivered, gave the infant to one of his off- 
cers, named Harpagus, enjoining him, as he tendered his own 
life, to put the new-born fon to death with his own hands, pag 
Harpagus, inſtead of executing the king's orders, which ſhocked 
his humanity, gave the infant to one of the king's herdſmen 

near the Caſpian ſea, and commanded him, as from the king, h 
to expoſe it in the moſt dangerous and abandoned part of ti be 
mountains. The herdſman, who was called Mithridates, not 
daring to remonſtrate againſt the king's command, returned 
with the child to his cottage, where he found his wife juſt del. 
vered of a dead fon. Her name was Spaco in the language df 
the Medes, which ſignifies a bitch, and anſwers to her Cr 
name Cyrno. She being raviſhed with the innocent ſmiles dd 
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Mandane's ſon, and learning his birth from her huſband, who 
had been informed of it by a ſervant that attended him out of 
the city, prevailed on Mithridates to dreſs the dead child in the 
rich clothes, and expoſe it, and allow her to bring up the 
living infant as her own. Cyrus, for ſo was the royal in- 
fant called, being thus preſerved from the ſnares of his 
randfather, lived with his ſuppoſed parents ſeveral years. 

Being in his 1oth year choſen kin by his playfellows, he 
ordered one of them, the ſon of a lord of eminent dignity 
among the Medes, to be whipped ſeverely, for refuſing to obey 
his orders. The father of the boy that had ſuffered complain- 
ing to the king of the indignity offered to him and his whole 
family by the herdſman's ſon, Mithridates and Cyrus were both 
ſent for to court. Cyrus being aſked by A/tyages, how he, who 
was the ſon of fo mean a man, had dared to abuſe the child of 
one of his chief lords, replied, That he had done no more than 
what he had a right to do; for being choſen king by the boys of 
the neighbourhood, who thought him the moſt worthy of that 
dignity, he had puniſhed the nobleman's ſon, who alone had 
ſighted his orders. A/yages, taken with the eloquence of the 
boy, which was far ſuperior to his years and education, and 
narrowly remarking his mien and features, which he thought 
reſembled his own, broke off the examination of the affair, and 
ſending for him and his ſuppoſed father to the palace, quickly 
diſcovered, by the confeſhon of Mithridates, that he was his 
own grandſon. A/tyages eaſily pardoned the herdſman, and 

retending even to forgive his favourite Harpagus for diſobeyin 
A orders, invited him to come that night to * with him, an 
to ſend his ſon to wait on the young Cyrus, «1ce he intended to 
offer a ſacrifice to the gods in thankſgiving ior the care they 
had taken of his grandſon. Harpagus accordingly ſent his only 
ſon to wait on Cyrus; but when he came himſelf, inſtead of 
being entertained like the other gueſts, the fleſh of his ſon, 
who had been murdered, was ſerved up to him, and: his head, 
hands, and feet, afterwards preſented to him in a baiket. Har- 
pagus betrayed no emotion at the horrid ſpectacle ; but pretend- 
ing to acquieſce patiently with his fate, deferred his reſentment 
till a proper opportunity. 

Aſtyages in the mean time, having conſulted the Mages what 
he ſhould do with Cyrus, and having informed them that the 
boy had already acted as king, they told him, that he need be 
under no apprehenſion of his reigning a ſecond time, as his 
dreams concerning him had been already fulfilled. A/tyages, 
well pleaſed with this anſwer, called Cyrus, and after many 
kind expreſſions, ſent him to his parents in 4725 attended by 
ſeveral lords. of the firſt rank. Cambyſes and Mandane received 
Orus with a tenderneſs and joy more eaſy to be conceived than 
exprefled ; and deſiring - anxiouſly to know how he had been 
preſerved, he gave them an account of his pat life, and fre- 
quently repeating the name of Spaco, commended her on all oc- 
cons ; from whence his parents publiſhed among the Perſians, 

Für... N that 
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that the immortal gods had miraculouſly preſerved him, and ſegt 

a bitch to nouriſh him. AY ea 49 
Some years after, the Medes being diſguſted with the tyran. 

nical government of Aſtyages, Harpagus, who had never forgot 


the inhuman murder of his ſon, perſuaded them to enter into 


a conſpiracy to dethrone ¶Myages, and confer the crown on his 
grandſon Cyrus. The young prince being informed of the ſe 

ns of the malecontents in Media, by a letter ſent 
to him by Harpagus in a hare to avoid diſcovery, aſſembled al 
the Perſian forces, under pretence of being appointed their 
commander in chief by Aſtyages. The firſt day he employet 
them in very hard duty, in clearing a ſpot of ground about 1 


or 20 furlongs, overgrown with thorns and briars. But the dy 


after, he unexpectedly entertained them with a ſumptuous feaf, 
and declared, that if they would follow him, they ſhould enjoy 
greater pleaſures, and be no more expoſed to ſervile labour. H 
then diſcloſed to them his true deſign of delivering his count 
from the Median bondage; when they unanimouſly dec 
that they would ſtand by him in fo good a cauſe, even at the 
expence of their lives. Miyages being informed of the Perjur 
revolt, drew together all his forces, and, forgetful of his cruel 
towards * appointed him general of the army. The 
two nations ſoon came to a general engagement; but the chi 
officers among the Medes paſſing over with their troops t 
Cyrus, the reſt of: the army was routed with great ſlaughter. | 
a ſecond engagement the Medes were again defeated, and 4%. 
ages, who commanded them in perſon, was taken priſoner, aid 
reproached and inſulted by Harpagus, who declared, that the 
revolution was intirely owing to him, as he had firſt encourage 
Cyrus to the undertaking. A/tyages replied, that he was then 
the weakeſt and moſt unjuſt of all men; the weakeſt, in giving 
the kingdom to another, when he might have ſeized on it hin 
ſelf ; the moſt unjuſt, in enſlaving his country, to revenge i 
private injury. Thus Afyages was deprived of his kingdon, 
after he had reigned 35 years, and was kept a priſoner in his p- 
lace till he died, by Cyrus, who practiſed no farther ſeventy 
upon him. | f | 

The account of the death of Cyrus given by Herodotus, mou 
opinion, deſerves no more credit than what he has told us d 
his birth, education, and advancement to the throne. n 


according to him, invaded the Maſſagetes, and in the firſt bat 


tle feigning a flight, left a great Ty of proviſions, ee 
cially of wine, in the field; which the barbarians ſeizing ® 
ſo intoxicated themſelves, that they all fell aſleep on the ſpot; 


in which condition Cyrus ſurprized them, and gained an a 


victory. Among the priſoners was the ſon of queen Tomy 


who not being able to prevail with Cyrus to ſet him at liber g 


aſſembled another army, and, after a bloody engagement, 
feated the Perſans. Cyrus being killed in the field, ſhe cauſs 
his head to be cut of, and thrown-into a veſſel filled with - 


f 


blood, with this, inſulting ſpeech, Now glut thy/elf with 
1. blood which thou haſt ſo inſatiably thir/ted aft - * ſelf with 


We ſhall now give what we look upon as the true hiſtory of ug 
Cyrus, being extracted out of Xenophon, who had much better — ga 
opportunities of being minutely informed concerning that great this p-ince 


= than Herodotus, as he ſerved a long time under Cyrus the mote 
zun 


ger, and tells us he took a pleaſure in informing himſelf of agreeable 


the particulars of his life. Though he may have interwoven to Scrip- 
into his hiſtory many of his own. maxims of war and policy, ture. 
it does not from hence follow that the facts and events he re- 
ates are not true, but fictitious. 122 

Cyrus was the ſon of Cambyſes, either king of Perſa, or a Cyrus 
man of the firſt rank in that country, and Mandane, the daugh- born, an 


ter of Aflyapes king of the Medes. The Perſians at this time con- educated. 


ſiſted of 12 ſmall tribes, and inhabited only one province of that in Per/ia. 
large empire, afterwards known by the name of Perſia, and Bef. Chir; 
were not in all above 120,000 men. Cyrus was born a year 599. 
after his uncle Cyaxares. He was beautiful in his perſon, and 

fill more lovely for the qualities of his mind, being of a moſt 

generous and . diſpoſition, moſt fond of glory, and 


| noſt deſirous of learning; ſo that to acquire honour, he ſcrupled 


no hardſhip or danger. He was brought up according to the ſe- 
ere diſcipline of the Perſians; but when he was 12 years of age, 
he went with his mother Mandane to viſit his grandfather A/ty- 
ger, who prevailed on her to leave him at his court ſome years. 

uring his refidence in Media, he gained the affection of the 


| Meds, by the ſweetneſs of his temper, his generoſity, and 
conſtant endeavours to oblige all men. When he was ſixteen 
years of age, he diſtinguiſheed himſelf greatly in the field 
2painſt the prince of Babylon, who had invaded Media; and 


the year after, returning to his father in Perſia, he remained 
there till he was 40 years of age, when he was recalled to the 
diſtance of his uncle Cyaxares, who, upon the death of A 


ge, had ſucceeded to the throne of Media. 


3 king of Babylon, reſolving to check the growing Marches 
power of the Medes, had diſpatched embaſſadors to Cre/us king with a 
If Lydia, and to the Cappadocians, Phry ans, Carians, Paph- Perfian 


* ys Cilicians, and even to the Indies, to deſire them to army to 


in conjunction with him againſt the Medes and Perſiaus. the aſſiſt- 


(Uaxares, therefore, deſiring ſuccours from Cambyſes, an army of ance of 


1055 infantry was raiſed, and the command given to Cyrus. Cyaxarer. 


Ide army was raiſed in this manner; Cyrus choſe out of the 
bility 200 of the braveſt officers, each of whom choſe four 
More out of the ſame rank, which made 1000 in all; and 


tle were called *Ouryzs, or men of the ſame dignity, who ſig- 
Wized themſelves afterwards on all occaſions. Every one o 


{ eſe raiſed among the people 10 pikemen lightly armed, 16 


gers, and 10 bowmen, which amounted in the whole ts 
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1,000 men. Cyrus, upon arriving in Media, was appoint 
3 in chick | N95 of the Ads, and aa 1 
quickly eſtabliſhed a wonderful order and diſcipline among the 
troops. 5 41 "I" 

The king of Armenia, in the mean time, who. had hither 
lived in ſubjection to the Medas, refuſing to ſend his quota of 
auxiliaries, or to pay the annual tribute, Cyrus thought it ne- 
ceſſary to cruſh this revolt with the utmoſt expedition; and 
marching thither with a choſen body of horſe, ſurprized the 
king and all his family, and having obliged him to pay the uſu] 
tribute and ſend his quota of auxiliaries, reſtored him to hi 
kingdom, and returned in triumph to his army in Media. 

The Indian ambaſſadors having in vain offered their mediation 
to prevent the breaking out of the war, in the beginning of the th 
year, the confederate armies took the field on both ſides, the army 
of the enemy being more than double of that of Cyrus, who ne- 
vertheleſs gained a complete victory, Nerigliſſar being ſlain in 
the ation. The followin night, the Hyrcanians revolted to 
Cyrus, and the enemy quickly diſperſed in great diſorder. Cyru 


reſerved to himſelf all the horſes that were taken, in order tg 


Crefus 
king of 
Lydia 
raiſes an 


Army in 


favour of 
the Baby- 


ſonians. 


7 
o 


form a body of cavalry for the Per/ian army, which hitherto 
they had wanted. The richeſt and moſt valuable part of the 
booty he ſet apart for Cyaxares, and having made the pi. 
ſoners promiſe not to appear any more in arms againſt him, 
or his allies, he allowed them to return to their reſpectie 
countries. | SN 

The * © year, Gobryas and Gadates, two Babylmia 
lords, provoked by the cruelty. of Laboroſoarchod, who had ſuc- 
ceeded Nerigliſſar, revolted to Cyrus, who, having thereby got 
footing in 4 5 drove the king of Babylon into his capital, 
and concluded the campaign with the reduction of three fortrel- 
ſes on the borders of Media. | 

Nabonadius, a young prince, a few months after, ſucceeded 
to the throne of Babylon; and while he minded his pleaſures, his 
mother Nitocris, as we have formerly mentioned, was indefa- 


tigable in her preparations againſt the victorious Medes. Cy: 


axares, in the mean time, coming to the camp of Cyrus, ali! 
ſeveral conſultations, they determined to employ their troops i 
taking the towns and fortreſſes to diſtreſs the city of Babylon, by 
intercepting its proviſions. Accordingly they reduced mai 
cities, and ſeveral] intire provinces, without meeting with an 
conſiderable reſiſtance from the Babylonians. Nabonadins ® 
length alarmed, went with great part of his treaſures to Creji 
king of Lydia, by whoſe afliftance and intereſt he concluded? 
formidable alliance with the Egyptians, Greeks, Thracians, ad 
all the nations of Ter Ala, whoſe forces, under the command 
f Craſus, aſſembled at Thymbra, a City of Lydia, not far iron 
ardis. Cyrus being informed of theſe vaſt preparations by on 
of His intimate friends, who, by his order,” had fled over tot 
enemy as a deſerter, took leave of Cyaxares, who remained i 
Media with a third part of the troops, marched fory way 
BER mg 
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meet the confederate forces in their own territories, to con- 


= ſume their forage, and diſconcert their meaſures, by the bold- 
* neſs of his undertaking. He had, by this time, greatly aug- 
e mented his army, which conſiſted of 196, ooo horſe and foot, 
1 oo chariots armed with ſcythes, drawn each by four horſes 
. 7 a-breaſt, covered with trappings that were proof againſt all 
A ſorts of miffive weapons, and a great number of chariots of a 
* f larger ſize, on each of which was placed a tower 18 or 20 feet 
0 high, containing 20 archers. Theſe chariots were drawn by 16 
ſoo oxen yoked a-breaſt. There was, moreover, a conſiderable num- 
hy ber of camels, each mounted by two Arabian archers, the one 

looking towards the head, and the other towards the hinder 
4 part of the camel. The 8 By" Creſus amounted to 420,000 
* men; he therefore obſerving his front to extend beyond that of 
Ki the enemy, made his centre halt and his two wings advance, in 
1 order to incloſe the Perſians. Cyrus, not at all alarmed at this 


wings of the confederates, which they ſoon put into diſorder, 
and routed, He then commanded his chief favourite Abradates, 
governor of Suſa, to attack the centre of the enemy, which 


motion, cauſed his troops to face about to the two extended 
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was chiefly compoſed of a ſtrong Egyptian phalanx. The 
Egyptians making a great ſlaughter of the Perſians, Cyrus, in 
order to break their phalanx, attacked them in the rear ; but 
the Egyptians facing about, and defending themſelves with 
great bravery, the horſe of Cyrus was killed under him, and he 
fell into the midſt of his enemies: being ſaved, however, by 
his Perſians, who threw themſelves headlong upon thoſe that 
ſurrounded him, he ordered his troops to draw off, and offered 
the Egyptians honourable conditions; letting them know, at the 
ſame time, that all their allies had abandoned them. They ac- 7; totally 


cepted the terms offered them, and ſurrendering themſelves to defeated 
the conqueror, from that time ſerved him with the utmoſt fide- by Gras at 


lity ; ſtipulating, however, that they ſhould not be obliged to 7% Bra. 
carry arms againſt Craſus. Next ing Cyrus advanced to- 2 
wards Sardis, whither Cræſus with the Lydians had retired, the 

other allies having immediately fled to their different countries. 
According to Herodotus, the Lydians again met Cyrus in the field, 

and were driven into their city. Some of the Be: favne, the fol- 

lowing night, being conducted up the precipices on which the 

citadel was built, made themſelves maſters of that fortreſs ; and 

next morning, the Lydians being filled with conſternation, 

Crus entered the city without any reſiſtance. He checked his Sardis 


ſoldiers, however, from plundering that wealthy metropolis, taken, and 


ne Of the counſel of Craſus, whom he had taken priſoner, Ca jus 
publiſhed | 

vided ow brought him all their gold and filver. This condition ſoner. 
they readily complied with; and Creſus himſelf ſet them an 


ed to the inhabitants, that they had nothing to fear, pro- made pri- 


example, by delivering his immenſe treaſures up to the con- 
the queror. Cyrus, touched with compaſſion at the king's misfor- 
F tune, and admiring his conſtancy in ſo great a change, treated 
t him with great clemency ; and from that time he took him 
a K 3 | with 
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with him in all his expeditions, either out of eſteem for him 
or one of policy, that he might be more ſecure of hi; 
perſon. | 

The con- After the conqueſt of Lydia, Cyrus continued in K, Afi 

queſts of till he had ſubdued the ſeveral nations inhabiting from the 


Babylon Syria and Arabia; and having brought thoſe nations likewiſe 

taken. under ſubjection, he proceeded to Babylon, which he at laſt re- 

Bef. Chr. duced, after a two years ſiege, in the manner we have related 

535. in the hiſtory of Babylon. he taking of Babylon put an end to 

15 the Babylonian empire, and concluded the conqueſts of Cyru, 

Upon the death of Bel/hazzar, the laſt king of Babylon, Darius 

the Mede, that is, Cyaxares the uncle of Cyrus, is ſaid in Scrip- 

ture to have taken the kingdom. Cyrus having ſettled his affairs 

at Babylon, returned into Per/ia, to pay a viſit to his father and 

mother, who were. {till alive, and, after a ſhort ſtay, returned 

to Babylon with Cyaxares, where they ſettled the form of the ad- 

miniſtration of the whole empire, which they divided into 120 

provinces. Cyrus then ordered all his forces to join him at Ba- 

bylon, which, on a general review, he found to conſiſt of 120,000 

horſe, 2000 chariots armed with ſcythes, and 600,000 foot. Of 

. theſe he diſtributed part into garriſons, for the defence of 

the provinces, and marched with the remainder into Syria; 

| 7 84 reducing the other nations, as far as the Red ſea and 

Ethiopia. | 

_ Meanwhile Cjaxares dying, after he had reigned at Bahn 

. oy two years, e king of Perſia alſo dying about the 

uncle Cy- fame time, Cyrus returned to Babylon, and took upon him the 

rare, Whole government of the empire, which he held for ſeven years, 

and puts Cicero, reckoning from his firſt coming out of Perſia to the a. 

an end to ſiſtance of his uncle, ſuppoſes his reign to have laſted 30 years“. 

tha Tewi/s Ptolemy and ſome, gthers compute his reign from the taking of 

We Babylon ; but Xenophon reckons from the death of his uncle; as 

Pty. does alſo Ezra, who tells us, that Cyrus, in the iſt year of his 

reign, publiſhed the famous edict, whereby the Fews were al- 

lowed to return to Feruſalem. This edict, without doubt, was 

obtained by the ſollicitations of Daniel, who was in great cre- 

dit and authority at court; and that he might the more effec- 

tually induce the king to grant him that favour, probably ſhewed 

the prophecies. of Iſaiab, naming him, near 200 years before 

his birth, as one appointed by God to be.a great conqueror, 

and the reſtorer of his people, by ordering their temple and city 
to be rebuilt. "GE | . A 3 

Cyrus having iſſued out his decree for the reſtoring of the 

Zews to their country, the captive Hebrews £ TEE to the 

number. of 4236 perſons, and ſet ou for ada with their ſer- 

| . vants, who amounted to 733 more, under the conduct of Z- 

| . robabe!, having received from Cyrus all the veſſels of the houſe 
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Cyrus. Agean ſea to the Euphrates, From thence he marched into 
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of the Bord, which Nebuchadnezzar had brought from Feruſa- 
n, and lodged in temple of his god Baal. The execution of 
the decree of Cyrus, however, was greatly obſtructed by the Sa- 


maritans, the inveterate enemies of the eus; and it ſeems to 


have been out of grief, to ſee the pious intentions of Cyrus 
thus diſappointed, that, in the 3d year of that prince, Daniel 
gave himſelf up to mourning and faſting for three weeks toge- 
ther. By what we find in the concluſion of the laſt chapter, 
we have reaſon to conjecture that he died ſoon after, being then 
probably about 85 years of _ ; | 

Cyrus being equally beloved by his own natural ſubjects and 
thoſe of the conquered nations, peaceably enjoyed the fruits of 
his labours and victories, He kept his reſidence in the heart of 
his new · erected empire, ſpending the ſeven cold months at Ba- 
= three months in the ſpring at Sv/a, and tw6 months, 
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uring the heat of the ſummer, at Hcbatan. Having ſpent ſeven His death. 


years in this tranquility, and eſtabliſhed his empire with ſuch 
wiſdom, that upon the ſtrength of this foundation alone it ſtood 
above 200 years, notwithſtanding the raſh and impolitic pro- 
ceedings of his ſucceſſors, he died, in the 7oth year of his age, 
in the preſence of his children and friends, being equally re- 
gretted by all the nations of his vaſt ſpreading dominions. This 
account of Xenophon is far more probable than that of Herodotus, 
Juſtin, and others; for had he been ſlain in Scythia, and his 
body mangled, how could it ever be reſcued out of the hands of 
thoſe enraged barbarians, and buried at Paſargada, where As- 
nopbon ſays he died, all authors agree that he was buried, and his 
monument was to be ſeen in the time of Alexander the Great? 
Beſides, the raſhneſs of the Scythian expedition does not agree 
with the character of conſummate prudence and wiſdom given to 
Cyrus; neither can it be conceived how the Perſian empire could 
have ſubſiſted, eſpecially in the hands of the imprudent Cam- 
byſes, if Cyrus had periſhed in the field with an army of 200,000 
men. : 


Cyrus, on his death-bed, appointed his eldeſt ſon Cambyſes to is eldeſt 
ſucceed him; and to his other fon Smerdis, or Tanacxares, he ſon Cam- 
left ſeveral conſiderable governments. Cambyſes was no ſooner 4s ſuc- 
ſeated on the throne, than he reſolved on a war againſt the inn. 
Ezyptians, and, as we have related in the hiſtory of Egypt, He con- 


eatly reduced that kingdom. On occaſion of a battle fought guers 


between him and Pſammenitus, Herodotus relates an extraordi- 
nary circumſtance, of which he was himſelf an eye-witneſs. 
He faw the bones of the Egyptians and Perſians in the place 
where the battle was fought. The ſkulls of the Egyptians were 
fo hard, that they could ſcarce be broken by the violent blow 
of a large ſtone ; whereas thoſe of the Per ſians were ſo ſoft and 
weak, that they were broken with the leaſt blow of a pebble. 
The difference was owing to the oppoſite cuſtom of the two 
nations. "The Egyptians ſhaved the heads of their children 
early, which rendered the bones thicker and ſtronger, thro' the 
heat of the ſun, and . baldneſs; whereas the heads af 

4 the 
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the Perſians were rendered ſoft, by being covered with caps and 
Marches turbans, and never expoſed to the ſun. Cambyſes having made 
2gain# the a conqueſt of Egypt the following campaign, which was the 6th 
Eibiopian. year of his reign, he reſolved upon three expeditions ; the fir 
againſt the Carthaginians, which he was forced to lay aſide, 
becauſe the Phenicians, without whoſe aſſiſtance he could not 
carry on that war, refuſed to act againſt their countrymen, His 
heart, however, was fixed againſt the other two, — the 
Hammonians and Ethiopians ; and to learn the ſtate and ftrength 
of Ethiopia, he ſent embaſſadors thither, whom the Ethiopians, 
ſuſpecting their true deſign, treated with great contempt. The 
Ethiopian king, however, in return for the preſents they brought 

him, ſent his own bow as a preſent to Cambyſes; and havin 
bent it in preſence of the embaſſadors, he defired them to adviſe 
their king not to attack the Ethiopians till the Perſians ſhould be 
able eaſily to bend ſo ſtrong a bow; and in the mean time to 
thank the gods that they never inſpired the Ethiopians with a 
deſire of extending their dominions beyond their own country, 
This anſwer having enraged Cambyſes, he commanded his army 
to begin their march immediately, without conſidering that he 
neither had proviſions nor any other neceſſaries for ſuch an 
expedition; but he left the Greek auxiliaries behind him, to 
keep his new conquered country in ſubjection during his ab- 
ſence. When he arrived at Thebes in Upper Egypt, he detached 
$0,000 men againſt the Hammonians, ordering them to ravage 
the whole country, and burn the oracle of Jupiter Ammon: 
His army but after they had made ſeveral days march in the deſert, a vio- 
famiſhes lent wind blowing from the ſouth, raiſed the looſe ſands to ſuch 
in the de- a degree, that the whole army was overwhelmed and buried 
ſerts. alive. He himſelf, in the mean time, marched forwards like a 
madman azainſt the Ethiopians; but when he had advanced 
about a fifth part of the way, his army having conſumed all 
their beaſts of burden, were obliged to feed on herbs and graſs. 
He nevertheleſs ſtill perſiſted ; though in paſſing through the 
| ſandy deſerts they were at length forced to devour one another, 
every tenth man, on whom the lot fell, being doomed to ſerve as 
food for his companions. Cambyſes at length being afraid of 
his own perſon, gave over the wild enterprize, and returned to 
Thebes. What 1s aſtoniſhing, during all the dreadful famine 
among his troops, there was no abatement of delicacies at his 

table, and camels were ſtill reſerved, to carry his kitchen furni- 
ture and the inſtruments of his luxury. : | 
He de- Upon his return to Thebes, he cauſed all the temples, which 
ſtroys the in that ſuperſtitious city were incredibly rich and magnificent, 
temples at to be pillaged and burnt down to the ground ; and then march- 
7 hebes, ing back to Memphis, he there diſcharged the Greet mercenaries, 
and ſent them to their reſpective countries. When he entered 
Memphis, he found the whole city full of jollity and mirth, 
which he concluded was on account of his unſucceſsful expe- 
dition. Not believing the magiſtrates, who declared, that the 


appearance of their god Apis among them was the occaſion " 
| the 
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blic rejoicings, he cauſed them to be put to death; and 
8 oe — of — prieſts, who making him the ſame an- 
th cer, he deſired to fee their familiar god who was ſo conde- i 
rſt ending as to appear among them. The god being accordingly and kills 
e, introduced, Camby/es, upon ſeeing a calf, fell into a great rage, the god 
ot and drawing his dagger, wounded the Apis in the thigh, and is at 
lis reproaching the prieſts for their ſtupidity in worthiping a brute, Memphis. 
he ordered them to be ſeverely whipt, and all who ſhould be found | 
th celebrating the feaſt of Apis to be ſlain. The Apis, after lan- 


5, ouiſhing ſ me time, died in the temple, and was ſolemnly bu- 

le ried by the prieſts. _ | | | 

ht The killing of Apis the Egyptians looked upon as the moſt 

1 ſacrilegious action, and ſay, that Cambyſes was thereupon ſeized 

f E with lunacy and grew mad. But from his actions, it may be 

e concluded he was ſo long before. He had conceived ſuch a jea- 

0 louſy of his brother, becauſe he was the only perſon in the army 

a that had almoſt bent the Ethiopian bow, that he ſent him back 

V. into Perſia. Concluding afterwards from a dream that his bro- His wild 
y ther aſpired to the throne, he cauſed him to be put to death. and furi- 
e This murder was followed by another ſtill more criminal; for ous con- 
n having with the tacit conſent of the judges, who were awed into duct. 

0 a compliance, married his own ſiſter Meroe, he, in a brutal 

J- rage, when ſhe was lamenting the loſs of her brother, gave her 

d ſuch a blow with his foot on the belly, that ſhe miſcarried and 

e ſoon after died. | | 


He cauſed alſo ſeveral of the chief lords of his court to be 
- buried alive, and daily ſacrificed ſome of them to his wild fury. 
h He one day aſked his chief favourite Prexaſpes what the Per- 
d fans ſaid of him. Prexaſpes anſwered, that they highly ap- 
a plauded his actions in general, but thought him too much ad- 
d dicted to wine. I underſtand you, replied the king, they 
| pretend that wine deprives me of my underſtanding ; but 
| © whether this charge be true or not, you ſhall be judge.“ He 
e then began to drink to a far greater exceſs than he had done 
; before, and ordering the ſon of CO his chief cup-bearer, 
to ſtand upright at the farther end of the room, with his left 
f hand upon his head, he took an arrow, and declaring he aimed 
) at his heart, ſhot him inſtantly through the body. "Then com- 
: manding him to be opened, ſhewed the father the heart of his 
5 his ſon which the arrow had pierced, and aſked him in an in- 
ſulting and ſcoffing manner, whether he had not a ſteady hand. 
be wretched father, being under fome apprehenſions for his 
| own life, anſwered, that Apollo himſelf could not have ſhot more 
| dexterouſly. | WY 
Creſus king of Lydia taking upon him to lay before him 
| the bad conſequences of ſo tyrannical a government, he ordered 
| him to be put to death; but the officers judging the king would 
| ſoon repent of his raſh ſentence, only concealed Cra/us, and 
the very next day Cambyſes aſking for him, they told him he 
was alive, He expreſſed great joy when he heard that Cra/zes 


Was not dead ; but at the ſame time he ordered thoſe _ _ 
ave 
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ſaved him to be immediately put to death, becauſe they had not 
obeyed his orders. 2 

Cambyſes, in the beginning of the 8th year of his reign, leay. 

ing Egypt, ſet out for 4 but when he had proceeded t0 

Syria, a herald from Sa met his army, and ordered them to 

Smerdis obey Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, who was proclaimed king. This 
the magi- Smerdis was not really the ſon of Cyrus, but one that greaty 
an uſurps reſembled him, and was brother to Fatiſithes, one of the chief 


the throne. of the mages. Patiſithes was inveſted with the adminiſtration 


of affairs during the abſence of Cambyſes, and being aſſured of 
the death of Smerdis, and that the king was grown inſuppor. 
table by his tyranny, he placed his own brother on the throne 2 
the real ſon of Cyrus, who was not generally known to be 
dead. Cambyſes, by examining the herald in the preſence of 
rms 6 who had received the orders to kill his brother, 
found that the true Smerd:s was certainly dead, and that he 
who had ſeized the throne, was Smerdis the magian. Now re. 
flecting how unjuſtly he had murdered his brother, he burſt in- 
to a flood of tears, and ordering his army directly to march to 
cut off the 3 went to mount his horſe, but as he waz 
mounting, his ſword ſliping out of the ſcabbard, wounded him 
in the thigh, of which wound he died ſoon after. An oracle 
Cambyſes in Egypt had told him that he would die at Ecbatan, which he 
dies. interpreted at Echatan in Media, and therefore reſolved never 
to enter that city: but finding that the city where he received 
the wound was alſo called Ecbatan, he concluded he muſt die 
there; he repreſented to the Perſian lords the true ſtate of the 
caſe, and earneſtly exhorted them never to ſubmit to the im- 
oſtor. The Perſians, however, thinking all this was ſaid by 
im out of hatred to his brother, had no regard to it, and Can- 
byſes dying a few days after, they quietly ſubmitted to the per- 
Gal whom they found on the throne, ſuppoſing him to be the 
true Smerdis. Cambyſes died after reigning ſeven years and 
five months. The Samaritans, by their malicious accuſations 
of the Jews, ſo far prevailed on him as to cauſe the rebuilding 
of their city and temple to be interrupted. 
Smerdis at Smerdis, who in ſcripture is called Artaxerxes, was no ſooner 


| firſt ac= ſettled on the throne, than he granted to all his ſubjects an 


knowleg- exemption from taxes and military ſervice for three years. To 

edas king. prevent his ſubjects from diſcovering that he was an impoſtor, 

he affected, according to the cuſtom of the eaſtern monarchs, 

never to appear in public, and tranſacted all public affairs by 

his eunuchs. He had married all his — wives, and 

among the reſt Atoſſa, a daughter of Cyrus, and . Pheayma, 3 
daughter of Otanes, a noble Per ſian of the firſt rank. 

is nobles beginning to ſuſpect that he was not the true 

Smerdis, Otanes ſent a truſty meſſenger to his daughter, and de. 

fired her, when ſhe ſhould be next admitted to his bed, to fet! 

when he was aſleep whether he had ears or not; for Cyrus had 


formerly cauſed the cars of Smerdis the magian ta be cut off ot 
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crime he had been guilty of. She accordingly -obeyed her diſcovered 


father's inſtructions, and finding that Smerdrs ha 


no ears, early by Otanes 


next morning acquainted Otanes therewith, who immediately to be an 
entered into 2 8 with five other Perſian noblemen; impoſtor, 


and Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, governor of the province of 
Perſia, arriving at 17 5 they made him privy to their reſolu- 
tions. Darius told his aſſociates, that he had come to Szſa on 
urpoſe to put the uſurper to death, and prevailed on them 
not to ſeparate; but to put their deſign immediately in execu- 
tion. The two magi, in the mean time, to remove all ſuſ- 
picion of impoſture, had obtained a promiſe from Prexaſpes 
that he would publickly declare before the people, who were 
then to aſſemble, that the king upon the throne was the true 
Smerdis. Prexaſpes accordingly went to the top of a tower, 
from thence to ſpeak to the people; but to their great aſto- 
niſhment declared, that he himſelf had put the brother of 
Cambyſes to death, and that the perſon who reigned was Smer- 
dis the magian. Then begging pardon. of the gods and men 
for the crime he had comrflitted by compulſion, he threw him- 
ſelf headlong from the top of the tower, and died on the ſpot. 
The een eee in the mean time, arriving at the place, 
and being informed of what had paſſed, were again urged by 
Darius to be ſpeedy in the execution of their deſign, and ac- 


cordingly entered the palace without interruption from the and put to 
guards, who reſpected their dignity. When they approached death by 
the king's apartment, the eunuchs wanted to oppoſe them; him and 
but the conſpirators drawing their ſwords, quickly forced their ſix other. 
paſſage, and attacking the two brothers, inſtantly killed one Per fian 
of them. The other fled into a dark room adjoining, whither noblemen. 


he was cloſely purſued by Darius and Gobryas, which laſt ſeized 
him faſt in his arms. Darius, heſitating to ftrike leſt he ſhould 


| wound his friend, was urged by Gobryas to put all to the ven- 


ture, tho' he ſhould kill them both; he accordingly gave a 
blow which diſpatched the magian, but by good fortune did not 
hurt his companion. They then expoſed the heads of the two 
brothers to the people, who being informed of what had paſ- 
ſed, were ſo enraged againſt the impoſtors, that they fell upon 


the whole ſect, and ſlew as many of them as they could find. 


The day on which this happened, was ever afterwards cele- 
brated by the Perſians with the greateſt ſolemnity. It was 
called the ſlaughter of the magi, and for many years after 
none of that ſect durſt appear in public on that feſtival. Smer- 
as reigned only eight months, and at the ſollicitation of the 
Samaritaus, who repreſented the Ferws as a very turbulent and 
rebellious people, he ifſued an edict forbidding them to proceed 
in the rebuilding of their city, charging the Samaritans, to ſee 
it put in execution. 1 5 
hen the tumult and diſorder which happened on the death 
of the uſurper was appeaſed, the conſpirators entered into a 
conſultation among themſelves what form of government 
they ſhould introduce, Otanes was for a republic, * 
poke 
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© ſpoke for An oligarch 5 id D ar 11 declared for manarchy, 


Darius 
one of the 
conſpira- 
tors cho- 
ſen king 
by a ſtra- 
tagem of 
his groom. 
Bef. Chr. 
521. 


His pedi- 
gree, Oc. 


hey all at length aſſented to the opinion of the latter, ex. 
cept Otanes, who, Farin A averſion to that dignity, propoſes 
to give up his right to the crown, on condition that neither 
he nor his poſterity ſhould be ſubject to the royal power. Hi 
propoſal being agreed to, he immediately retired ; and Her. 
tus tells us, that his deſcendants retained their liberty in his 
days, being only obliged to conform to the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of the country, | 12 

On his departure, the other fix deliberated in what manner 
they ſhould proceed to the election of a new king. They de. 
termined, that the ſeven ſhould have full liberty to enter ing 
all the apartments of the palace without being introduced, 
and that the Fog ſhould not be allowed to marry a woman 
out of any other family than of the ſeven conſpirators. They 
referred the election of the king to providence, and agreed tg 
meet next morning by ſun-riſing on horſeback, at a certain 
place in the ſuburbs of the city, and that he, whoſe horſe fir 
neighed, ſhould be king. The groom of Darius, hearing of thi 
agreement, led a mare over-right to the place appointed, and 
brought to her his maſter's horſe. The next morning the fix 
lords arriving at the place, the horſe of Darius remembring 
the mare, immediately neighed; and his competitors diſmount- 
ing none him as king. | 25 8 

he Per/ian empire being thus reſtored, Darius honoured 

the other lords with moſt ample privileges. In all publi 
affairs they were firſt to deliver their opinions; and ever after- 
wards the Perſian kings of this race had ſeven chief counce- 
lors privileged in the ſame manner. T7. 

Darius was deſcended of the royal family of Achæmenes, and 
his father Hyſlaſpis had attended Cyrus in all his wars. In the 
writings of the modern Perſians he is called Gu/htaſph, and hi 


father Loraſph. The better to ſecure himſelf on the throne, 


the latter of whom had never been married 


he married the two daughters of Cyrus, 4505 and Artyſton, 

zefore, and proved 
the moſt favoured and beloved of all his wives. He alſo ma- 
ried Parmys the daughter of the true Smerd:s, and Phedyuu 
the daughter of Otanes. Having thus confirmed his power, be 
divided the whole empire into twenty ſatrapies, ordering then 


to pay an annual tribute. Per/ia-alone was exempted from al 


manner of taxes. By this eſtabliſhment Darius received tle 


yearly revenue of 14,560 Euboic talents, beſides ſeveral other 


' Intapher- 
aes put to 
death, 


ſums of ſmall conſequence, in all amounting to about two 
millions Engliſb money. 5 

In the beginning of his reign, Intaphernes, one of the ſevel 
conſpirators, wanted to intrude into the palace when he wi 


alone with one of his wives, which was an exception to 


Ren rule of admittance. The officers of the palace refuling 
im admittance, he cut off the noſes and ears of two of then 
with his ſcymetar. Darius, apprehenſive that this inſult might 
have been concerted with the other confpirators, ſent for 5 
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Jy and aſked them; but finding Intaphernes alone was guilt 
ge him, his children and relations to be ſeized. While 
they were under confinement, the wife of [ntaphernes, by her 
teous lamentations before the palace, ſo moved Darius, that 
e granted her the life of any one of her relations whom ſhe 
ſhould chuſe. She after ſome deliberation chuſing her brother, 
the king aſked her why ſhe had ſo little regard for her huſband 
and children. She replied, that by a ſecond marriage the loſs 
of an huſband and children might be retrieved, but her father 
and mother being dead, there was no poſſibility of recovering 
a brother. The king was ſo well pleaſed with this anſwer, 
that he not only pardoned her brother, but ſaved alſo her 
eldeſt ſon. | | 
In the beginning of his ſecond year, the Jews, at the ex- The Fexvs 
hortations of Haggai, reſuming the work of the temple, the permitted 
S$rnaritans applied to Tatnai, governor of Syria and Pal-fline, to carry 
and deſired him to order the Fews to deſiſt. On their remon- on the 
ſtrances, Tatnai and Setharboxnai, who ſeems to have been go- building 
vernor of Samaria, went to Feruſalem, and enquired of the of the tem- 
elders by what authority they repaired the walls. They al- ple. 
jeged the decree of Cyrus, and till they ſhould have a further 
order from Darius continued the work. Tatnai writing to 
court, and deſiring ſearch to be made for the decree, it was 
found in the records at Ecbatan, and confirmed a-new by Da- 
7145, who even ordered Tatnai to affign ſome of the revenues 
of his province to defray the . of the building. | 
About the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, the Babylo- The Baby- 
mans revolted, having for four years before reſolved to make Jonians re- 
an attempt to retrieve their antient grandeur, and for that pur- volt. 
poſe had privately ſtored their city with all manner of pro- Bef. Ch. 
vilons and military ſtores for many years. Darius beſieged 516. 
the city with a moſt numerous army ; but after he had con- 
tinued about a year and a half before the walls, and found all 
his efforts and ſtratagems ineffectual, he began to think of 
breaking up the ſiege. The Babylonians, in the mean time, to Their 
make their proviſions laſt the longer, and to enable them to cruel po- 
hold out with the greater vigour, with unheard-of barbarity licy. 
ſtrangled all the women, old men and children, every one be- 
ing allowed to ſave only the wife he liked beſt, and a maid 
ſervant to do the work of the houſe. When Darius was heſi- 
tating whether he ſhould not retire with his army, Zopyrus, 
one of his chief commanders, having cut off his own noſe and 
ears, and mangled his body in a moſt cruel manner with ſtripes, 
came to him, and told him that he intended to deſert to the 
Babylonians, and to accuſe Darius of having disfigured him in 
that manner, in hopes of acquiring their confidence, and by 
that means betraying the city into his hands. Zopyrus was 
8 kindly received by the Babylonians, who gave him the com- 
mand of ſome of their forces, with which, in three different 
fallies, he cut off feveral thouſands of the Perſians, according 
to a private agreement with Darius, who had expoſed them on 
purpoſe 
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pur oſe only half armed. The king at length approaching thy 


| s with all his army, Zopyrus, who was then entruſted wi 

Babylon the guard of the city, opened two of the gates, and admittet 
taken by the Perſians within the walls. Darius having thus got poſſeſ 
the ſtrata ſion of Babylon, beat down the walls from 200 cubits high t 
gem of o, impaled about 3000 of the molt guilty in the revolt, and 
Zopyrus, pardoning the reſt, cauſed a ſupply of 50,000 women to be ſent 
to the city from the neighbouring provinces. | 
As for Zopyrus, the king heaped upon him the higheſt ho- 
nours, and among many ample rewards, beſtowed upon him 
the revenues of Babylon for life, free from all charges and taxes, 
He could never after behold him without ſhedding many tears, 
and frequently uſed to ſay, that he would rather willingly loſe 

twenty Babylons, than ſee Zopyrus ſo dishgured. 
Darius Darius ſoon after undertook an expedition againſt the Sy. 
unſucceſſ- fhians inhabiting thoſe countries between the Danube and the 
ful expe- Tanais, on pretence of revenging the calamities they had brought 
dition upon Aſia about 120 years before during the teign of Cyaxare, 
againſt Contrary to the perſuaſions of his brother Artabanes, he proſe- 
the Sy- cuted his deſign, and marched with an army of 700,000 men 
thians, to the Thracian 2 1 which he paſſed on a bridge of boats, 
and having reduced all Thrace, advanced to the 7/ter, or Da- 
nube, where he had ordered his fleet to meet him, which con- 
ſiſted of 600 ſail, and was chiefly manned by the Grecians who 
inhabited the coaſts of Aſia Minor and the Helle ont. Paſſing 
the Mer on another bridge of boats, he entered Scythia; but 
the Scythians, inſtead of coming to an engagement, politich 
retreated before him, filling up the wells and ſprings, and lay- 
ing waſte the country. | at length perceiving his dan- 
ger, marched back with alk poſſible expedition to reach the 
Danube; but a ſtrong detachment of the Scythians, who were 
well acquainted with the country, arriving at that riyer before 
him, preſſed the Ionians, who had been left to guard the bridge, 
to break it down, and retire to their own country. Miltiadis 
the Athenian, prince of the Thracian Cherſoneſe, was for em- 
bracing ſo favourable an opportunity of ſhaking off the Perja 
yoke, and all the other commanders were of the ſame opinion, 
except Hy/tizus prince of Miletus, who repreſented to the 
Tonian chiefs, that if Darius ſhould periſh, their cities would 
recover their liberty, and expell them fram the government. 
The Jonians therefore determined to wait for Darius, who re- 
paſſing the Danube, left Megabyzus with part of his army in 
Thrace, and returning to Alia, took up his quarters at Sardis, 
where he ſpent the winter and the greateſt part of the year fol- 

lowing to refreſh his army *. N 
Megaby- Megabyzus having wholly ſubdued the Thracians, ſent ſeven 
au ſub- Perſian nobiemen to Amyntas king of Macedon, enjoining him 


dues to acknowlege Darius for his maſter by the delivery of earth 
Thrace. . | "AE 3 — 
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nd water. Amyntas complied with their requeſt, and enter- 
mined them in his palace with great magnificence. At their 
requeſt the king, who feared to diſpleaſe them, brought in his 
wives, concubines, and daughters; but the Perſians behaving 
n an indecent manner to them, the king's ſon Alexander in- 
toduced ſome young men dreſſed like women with poniards 
under their garments, who killed both the Perſian noblemen 
and their attendants. Darius ordered commiſſioners to en- 
ire into the murder; but Alexander, by the power of bribes 
1nd preſents, ſtifled the affair. The Scythians ſoon after croſſ- 
ing the Danube, ravaged Thrace as far as the TG; and 
loaded with booty, returned home without any oppoſition from 
Megabyzus. Eg 

Darius now convinced of the impracticability of ſubduing 
the Scythians, reſolved to extend his arms eaſtward, and with 
that view built a fleet on the river Indus, the command of 
which he gave to Scylax a Grecian, whom he ordered to fail 
down the current, and after making the beſt diſcoveries he 
could of the countries on either fide the river, when he came 


failing down the Indus, entered the Red ſea by the ſtraits of 
Babelmandel, and on the zoth month from his ſetting out, land- 
ed in Egypt near the bottom of the gulph. From thence re- 
turning to Szſa, he gave Darius a full account of his obſer- 
vations. Darius hereupon entering India at the head of a nu- 


nual tribute of 360 talents of. gold, according to the number 
of the days of the Perſian year at that time. 

Darius, upon his return to Suſa from his Scythian expedition, 
had appointed his brother Artaphernes governor of Sardis, and 


by the populace and baniſhed the iſland, applied for aſſiſtance 
to Ari/tagoras, then governor of Miletus under Hyſtiæus, whom 
Darius, in gratitude for his preventing the onians from break- 
ing down the bridge at the Danube, had allowed to build a city 
in Thrace, but had recalled from thence to Suſa. Ari/tagoras 


in the intereſt of the king, repreſented to his brother Artapher- 
nes the great advantage of reducing Naxus, which would open 
a paſſage into Greece. His propoſals, which were very accep- 
table to Artaphernes, being approved at court, next ſpring 200 
ſhips were ſent to him from the province of Sardis under the 
command of Megabates a noble Perſian of the Achæmenian fa- 
mily. The haughty Perſian diſdaining to obey Ari/tagoras, as 
he was ordered by his commiſſion, a difſention aroſe between 
them, which was carried ſo far, that Megabates in reſentment 
ſecretly informed the Naxians of the deſign that was carrying 
en againſt them, which prevented the enterprize from ſucceed- 

| ing, 
3 


to the ocean to ſteer his courſe weſtward. Scylax accordingly 


Darius re- 


merous army, reduced that large country, and made it the 2oth duces 
province of the Perſian empire, receiving from thence an an- India. 


Otanes governor of Thrace in the room of Megabyzus. A ſedi- The re- 
tion in the mean time happening in Naxus, the chief iſland of volt of the 
the Cyclades, the principal inhabitants, who were overpowered Ioniaus. 


was both nephew and ſon-in-law to Hy/#:2us, and being greatly 
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ing, the chief town in the iſland having been in vain beſiy, 


for four months. Megabates threw all the blame upon Arif. t 
goras, and his falſe accuſations being believed by Artapherna t 
Ariſtagoras was condemned by him to defray all the charges q f 
Ariſiago- the expedition. Ariftagoras, foreſeeing that the exaction of the t 
ras, from ſum would be his utter ruin, formed a deſign of revolting fron 1 
private re- the king, in which he was confirmed by a meſſenger from . t 


ſentment, /tieus, who, being weary of the manners of the Perſians, wantel 
ſtirs up the to raiſe diſturbances in /onza, in hopes of being ſent thither t : 
T-nians to appeaſe them. To prevent the 2 from intercepting hi v 
revolt. intelligence, he ſhaved the head of a truſty ſervant, and then h 

imprinting the meſſage on the ſkin, ſent him ſoon after 9 t 


Ariftagoras when the hair was grown, ordering him to deſire / 
his ſon-in-law to cut off his hair and look upon his head p 
Ariſtagoras, to engage the Jonians more reſolutely to ſtand hy } 
him the following year, reinſtated them in their liberty an a 


their former privileges, by reſigning the government of 14. 
zus into the hands of the people, and by perſuading the other 
petty princes to do the ſame. Having then united them all int 
one common league, of which he himſelf was declared the heal, 
he openly revolted from the king; and to ſtrengthen himſelf 
the more, went in the beginning of the year following to Le 
cedæmon, to perſuade the Spartans to engage in the war. C- 
menes king of Lacedæmon, ſomewhat {ſwayed by the many argu- 
ments he uſed, deſired three days time to conſider of his pro- 
poſals. At the next interview he enquired in how many day; 
an army might march from the coaſt of Ionia to Suſa; and 
Ariſtagoras inadvertently telling him it would require three 
months, he immediately interrupted him in his diſcourſe, and 
ordered him to depart from Sparta before ſun-ſet. Ari/tagira 
nevertheleſs followed him home to his houſe, and endeavoured 
to win him by arguments of another ſort, that is, by preſents 
At firſt he offered him ten talents, and receiving a denial, pro- 
ceeded gradually in his offers till he came to the ſum of hity 
' talents, when one of the daughters of Cleomenes, a girl of about 


eight or nine years of age, who was in the room, cried out, Pp 
. Fly, father, fly, elſe this ranger will corrupt you. Cleomenes at- al 
cordingly retiring, Ari/tagoras went directly to Athens, wier re 
he met with a more favourable reception, the Athenians being b 


then highly exaſperated againſt the Perſians, eſpecially again 7 
- Artaphernes, who had granted protection to 3 5 the tyrant, ot 
the ſon of Piſitratus, whom they expelled about ten yea!s th 

before, and had. ordered them to recal him if they hoped to lie w 
The Ahe in peace. The Athenians therefore readily hearkning to the th 


nian, feng Propoſals of Ar;/tagoras, ordered a fleet of twenty ſhips to be ? 


twenty immediately fitted out to the aſſiſtance of the Ionian, who ſoon de 
ſhins to after drawing together all their forces, marched to Sardis I 
their aſfiſ which they eaſily made themſelves maſters of. The whole fo 
tance. city, which was chiefly built of reeds, a few days after Ws A 
Sara, © burnt to aſhes, a ſoldier having accidentally ſet fire to one d /: 


taken and the houſes. "The Perſians and Lydians, in the mean time, draw re 
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ing together their forces, the Tonians, not being able to force burnt by 


the citadel, thought proper to retire towards Epheſus, where 


the Ioni- 


their fleet was ſtationed ; but the enemy, overtaking them be- 45e, 
fore they could embark, they were defeated with great ſlaugh- who are 


ter. The Athentans who eſcaped immediately returned home, 
nor could they be prevailed upon to be any more concerned in 
war. | 
* hearing of the burning of Sardis, and of the part the 
Athenians took in that affair, determined from that time to make 
war upon Greece; and that he might never forget his reſolution, 
he commanded one of his officers to cry every day to him three 
times with a loud voice while he was at dinner, Remember the 
Athenians. The Ionians, tho' abandoned by the Athenians, {till 
perſiſted in their revolt; and failing with their fleet to the Hel- 
kſpont and the Propontis, reduced the city of Byzantium, 
and moſt of the other Gree# cities on thoſe coaſts. In their 
return they made a deſcent on Caria, and obliged the Carians 
to join them in the war. The people of Cyprus likewiſe enter- 
ing into the confederacy, and the reyolt threatning to become 
very general, the Perſian generals aſſembled their forces with 
the utmoſt diligence, and dividing them into three bodies, 
marched againſt the rebels, whom they defeated in ſeveral en- 
counters, in one of which Ariſtagoras was ſlain, upon whoſe 
death the whole iſland of Cyprus was again brought under ſub- 
jection. Dauriſes, one of che Perſian generals, after defeating 
the Carians in two engagements, was routed by them in a third, 
and his army cut to pieces. Hymees, another general, after re- 
ducing the Ilian coaſt, died at Troas. Artaphernes, with Otanes 
the other general, finding that Miletus was the center of the 
confederacy, reſolved to bend all their force. againſt that city, 
The [mans hearing of their deſign, fortified their city, and 
ſtored it with all manner of proviſions for a fiege, and aſſem- 
bling the confederate fleet to the number of 353 fail off Miletus, 
determined to riſk a ſea engagement. The Perſians, tho' double 
their number, did not engage till they had corrupted the greateſt 
part of the confederates, who during the action hoiſted fail 
and returned to their reſpective countries ; ſo that thoſe that 
remained were almoſt entirely deſtroyed. The db e. then 
beſieging Miletus by ſea and land, took and razed it to the 
ground, in the ſixth year after the revolt of Ariſtagoras. The 
other revolted cities ſoon returned to their obedience, ſome of 


dei eated 
by the 
Perſians. 


Ariſtago- 
ras deteate 
ed and 
killed. 


There- 
volters at 
length re- 


their own accord, and others by force, which they treated duced and 
with great ſeverity, being reduced to aſhes, the handſomeſt of ſeverely 
their youths made eunuchs, and their young women ſent into puniſhed, 


Prfa, Such were the calamities the Lenins drew upon them- 
ſelves, by ſeconding the ambitious views of Ariſftagoras and 
Hyſtizus, The latter had his ſhare in the general calamity ; 
tor ſome time before, having perſuaded Darius to fend him to 
Aa to quell the revolt, he endeavoured to corrupt the Per- 
fians at Sardis; but being obliged to fly from thence, he took 
refuge in the iſland of Chios. Soon after the concluſion of the 

OL. II. L War, 
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war, being taken by the Perſians, aha wa cauſed him to he 
crucified at Sardis, without conſulting Darius, leſt his affection 
for him ſhould incline him to pardon him. His conjecture ap- 
peared afterwards to be well grounded; for when Hy/t:2us; 
head was brought to Darius, he expreſſed great diſpleaſure 
againſt the authors of his death, and cauſed the head to be ho- 
nourably interred. 

Darius being now entirely bent upon the reduction of Greece, 
appointed his ſon-in-law Mardonius, a young Perſian noble- 
man, commander in chief throughout all the maritime parts of 
Afia, ordering him to invade Greece, and revenge the burning 
of Sardis on the Athenians and Eretrians, who had alſo aſſiſted 
the Ionians in that expedition with five ſhips. Mardonius ac- 
cordingly having marched with a numerous army thro' Thrac, 
entered Macedonia, the inhabitants of which, ſtruck with con- 
ſternation, immediately ſubmitted. His fleet, however, at- 
tempting to double the cape of mount Athos, was entirely diſ- 
perſed by a violent ſtorm, which deſtroyed upwards of 300 


- ſhips and 20,000 men. His land army, about the ſame time, 


being careleſsly encamped, was ſurprized in the night by the 


Tyhracians, and a great number of his men being cut off and 


The he- 
ralds of 
Darius 
murdered 
by the 
Athenians 
and & ar- 
*ans. 


The Per- 


himſelf wounded, he was obliged to march back into Aja. 

Darius aſcribing the bad ſucceſs ef the expedition to the 
youth and inexperience of Mardonius, recalled him, and ap- 
pointed Datis a Mede, and Artaphernes the ſon of his brother, 
who had been governor of Sardis, his ſucceflors. Judging it 
expedient, however, before he made another attempt, to ſound 
the inclinations of the Greeks, he ſent heralds to all their cities 
to demand earth and water in token of ſubmiſſion. Many 
of the Greek cities dreading the power of the Perſſans, complied 
with the demands of the heralds ; but at Athens and Sparta 
they did not meet with ſo favourable a reception, being in one 
place thrown into a deep ditch, and in the other into a well, 
and bid to fetch earth and water from thence. When their 
paſſion cooled, however, the inhabitants of thoſe cities were 
aſhamed of what they had done, and reflecting upon it as a vio- 
lation of the law of nations, ſent ambaſſadors to the king of 
Perſa, offering him what ſatisfaction he pleaſed for the attront 
they had put upon his heralds. Darius declared himſelf fully 
ſatisfied with that embaſſy; but haftening the departure of l 
generals, ordered them, among other things, to plunder and 
burn Athens and Eretria, and to ſend the inhabitants of both 
places priſoners to Sſa, for which purpoſe they were provided 
with a great number of chains and fetters. 

The two generals having ſailed from Samos with a fleet af 


/iansagain 600 ſhips and g oo, ooo men, without much difficulty made 


invade 
Creece. 


themſelves maſters of all the iſlands in the Agean ſea, Haviny 
then inveſted Eretria, they obtained poſſeſſion of that city bf 
the treachery of ſome of the principal citizens, and having pi 
laged and burnt it, ſent the e ks priſoners to Perjia, 
where they were kindly treated by Darius, who gave oY 
| VIIIag 
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village within a day's journey of Suſa ; and 600 years after, ſome 
of their deſcendants were found there by Apollonius Tyaneus x. 
The Perſians next landed on the coaſt of Attica, and being di- They land 
rected by her ap the baniſhed tyrant, encamped at Marathon, on the 
a village on the ſea ſide; their army, according to Herodotus, coaſt of 
who lived near thoſe times, conſiſting of 100,000 foot and Attica. 
10,000 horſe, tho” by others greatly magnified. The Athe- 
mans, driven to deſpair by the treatment of the Eretrians, aſ- 
ſembled all their forces, which amounted only to good men, 

tho' they had even armed their flaves, and being joined by 

1000 Plateans, ventured with this ſmall army to march againſt 

the enemy. The chief command was given to Miltiades, who Ate totally 

a few days after engaged the Perſians and totally routed them, defeated 

with the loſs of only 200 private men. The Perſians left by the 
above 6000 dead on the field of battle, and great numbers of 4thenians 
them were killed in their flight and were drowned in the ſea at Mara» 
as they attempted to ſave themſelves on board their ſhips, ſeven hn. 

of which were taken, and many more burnt. Being reim- 

barked, and having recovered from their conſternation, they 

failed directly for Athens, to make an attempt upon the cit. 

during the abſence of the army: but Miltiades ſuſpecting their 

deſign, left Ariſtides with i000 men to guard the priſoners, and 

marched with the other gooo to the city, where he arrived the 

ſame day before the enemy, tho' it was diſtarit from the field 

of battle about 40 miles. The Per/an generals being thus diſ- 

e returned with the remains of their fleet and army 

to Aſid. 

arius was violently enraged with the news of the bad ſuc- Darius te- 

ceſs of the expedition againſt Greece, and to be revenged at the ſolves to 
ſame time for the burning of Sardis and the defeat at Mara- invade 
thin, he reſolved to march in perſon into Greece with all his Greece in 
forces; and for that purpoſe diſpatched orders to all the pro- Perſon. 
vinces for his ſubjects to arm themſelves, and to be ready to at- 

tend him. After he had ſpent three years in making the ne- 

celfary preparations, the Egyptians revolted. He, however, did The Egyp- 
not lay aſide his deſign againſt Greece, but reſolved to ſend part . re- 

of his forces to reduce Egypt, and to march in perſon againſt Volt. 

the Greeks. Diodorus feems to inſinuate, that Darius marched 
himſelf into Egypt and reduced the revolters ; but Herodotus 

ſeems more worthy of belief in this particular. When all things He ſettles 
were prepared for both expeditions, a great conteſt aroſe among the ſucceſ- 
his ſons about the ſucceſſion, which it was uſual to fix when gon, which 
the king went upon an expedition. Darius had three ſons by was con- 
the daughter of Gebryas his firſt wife, all born before he came tected by 
to the crown, and four more by Atoſſa the daughter of Cyrus, his ſons, 
all born after his acceſſion to the throne. Artabazanes, the el- 
deſt ſon of the firſt wife, urged that he was the firſt born, and 
therefore, according to the cuſtom of all nations, ought to be 


IE 
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preferred in the ſucceſſion to the younger. Aerxes, the eldeſt 
ſon of Atoſſa, on the other hand, alleged, that as he was the 
ra of Cyrus, who had founded the Per/ar monarchy, he 
ad a claim to the kingdom in right of his mother, it bein 
moſt natural that the crown of Cyrus ſhould devolve to one who 
was his deſcendant. Demaratus, one of the kings of Sparta, who 
had been baniſhed his native country by a faction, being then at 
Suſa, ſuggeſted to Xerxes another argument to ſupport his pre- 
tenſions, namely, that he was born after his father was inveſted 
with the royal „. whereas Artabazanes was only the ſon of 
Darius, a private man; ſtrengthening his argument by the ex- 
ample of the Lacedemonians, among whom thoſe only inherited 
the kingdom that were born after their father's acceſſion. The 
Xerxes de- right of ſucceeding was accordingly determined in favour of 
clared heir 3 the chief motive, according to Herodotus, being the in- 


throne. and Plutarch, the diſpute about the ſucceſſion did not happen 
till after the death of Darius. The two brothers agreed to make 
their uncle Artabanus arbitrator of their difference ; and when 
it was decided in favour of Xerxes, he did not inſult, and the 
other did not repine or expreſs any diſſatisfaction at the ſentence, 
They continued to ſhew each other the warmeſt tokens of bro- 
therly affection, and Artabazanes, a few years after, died in hi 
brother's ſervice at the battle of Salamis. 
Darius When all things were now ready for the Egyptian and Gre- 
dies. cian expeditions, Darius died in the ſecond year of the revolt 
of Egypt, after he had reigned 36 years. Ihe wiſdom, cle- 
mency, and juſtice of this prince are greatly commended by 
the antients ; but his many excellent qualities were tarniſhed 
with great failings, and his kingdom felt the effects both of 
the one and the other. Tho? the Scythian and Gree# expedi- 
tions proved unſucceſsful, yet he was very fortunate in all his 
other undertakings, having not only reſtored and entirely tet- 
tled the empire of Cyrus, which had been very much ſhaken 
by the ill conduct of Camby/es and the uſurpation of Seri, 
but alſo added to the monarchy many great and rich provinces, 
_— India, Thrace, Macedonia, and the iſles of the [on 
ea. 
Aerxerfuc- Aerxes having confirmed to the Fews all the privileges grant- 
ceeds Da- ed them by his father, and having added to the vaſt warlike 
ri. preparations made by Darius, in the ſecond year of his reign 
Bef. Chriſt marched againſt the Egyptians ; and having reduced them to 
485. a worſe degree of flavery than they had felt under his prede- 
He redu- ceſſors, he appointed his brother Achæmenes governor of that 
ces E ypt. province, and returned to Su/a. 
He pro- Elated with his ſucceſs againſt the Egyptians, he deter- 
poſes ro mined to invade Greece; but before he engaged in the enter- 
invade rize, he conſulted with the moſt illuſtrious perſons of his court. 
. firſt delivered his own ſentiments, by which it appeared 
he had the expedition very much at heart from motives of glo- 


and intereſt, as he pretended, Mardonius, in hopes of hari 
TA the 


Orteece. 


to the fluence of his mother Atoſſa with the king. According to Tuſtin | 
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the command of the army, tho' he had been unſucceſsful in 
the reign of Darius, roſe up, and not only approved of the 
king's determination, but extolled him above all the kings that 
had preceded him. The reſt of the council perceiving that 
the flattering diſcourſe of Mardonius pleaſed the king, all re- 
mained ſilent for ſome time. At length Artabanus, the king's Atabanus 
uncle, a prince venerable both for his age and prudence, ad- diſſuades 
dreſſing Aerxes, warmly diſſuaded him from engaging in the him from 
war; and at the ſame time reproached Mardonius with want it. 
of ſincerity, and ſhewed him how much he was to blame for 
defiring raſhly to engage the nation in a war which nothing 
but his own ambitious and ſelf- intereſted views could tempt 
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5 him to adviſe, In the end he propoſed that his children, and 0 
* thoſe of Mardonius, ſhould be given up as pledges to anſwer for i 
70 the ſucceſs of the war; that he and his children would forfeit Fi 
en their lives if it ſhould prove ſucceſsful ; but if otherwiſe, that 74 
ke thoſe of Mardonius, with their father, if he returned, ſhould FR. 
1 ſuffer death. Tho' Artabanus expreſſed his ſentiments in very 14 
he reſpectful terms, Xerxes was nevertheleſs extremely offended, ve 


and replied with indignation, that if he were not his uncle, he 
ſhould ſuffer that moment the due puniſhment for ſuch an 
Vi audacious behaviour; but as a puniſhment, he ſaid, he would 
leave him among the women, while he marched at the head 
of his troops, where his duty and glory called him. However, 
when the firſt emotion of his anger was paſt, he owned he 


f had been to blame in treating his uncle with ſuch harſh lan- 
by guage; and next day, in 3 of the council, was not 
ad aſhamed to repair his fault, by ingenuouſly confeſſing, that the 
of heat of his youth, and want of experience, had made him treſ- 


paſs againſt the regard due to ſo worthy a prince as Artabanus ; 
and declared, that he was come over to his opinion, notwith- 
ſtanding a phantom had appeared to him in his ſleep the night 
before, and warmly exhorted him to undertake the war. The 
whole council, overjoyed to hear the king ſpeak in that man- 


Is 
- ner, proſtrated themſelves before him, and ſtrove to outdo 
* each other in extolling the prudence of his conduct. The 

night following, according to Herodotus, the fame phantom ap- 
* peared again to the king, and told him, that if he did not un- 
Le dertake a war againſt Greece without delay, he ſhould become 
mean and contemptible in as ſhort a time as he had been raiſed 
to to greatneſs and power. Aerxes, terrified, with this ſecond 
*. dream, ſent for Artabanus, and acquainting him with what 
at had happened, entreated him to put on the royal robes, to fit 

on his throne, and paſs the night in his bed. Artabanus, after The Gre. 
r- ſome difficulties, complying with the king's deſires, the ſame cian expe- 
A viſion appeared to him, and threatned him with the greateſt dition re- 
t calamities if he continued to oppoſe the GErecian expedition; ſolved on, 
of which ſo terrified him, that he came over to the king's firſt 
ry opinion, and the war againſt Greece was refolved upon. 
0 Aerxes, that he might omit nothing which could contribute 
10 to the ſucceſs of his K entered into an 2 

3 the 
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the Carthaginians, then the moſt powerful people in the weft, 
The Carthaginians, by this alliance, 1 Toe attack the 
Greek colonies in Sicily and Italy, while the Perſians invaded 
Greece, appointed Hamilcar their general, who not only raiſed 
what forces he could in Africa, but with the money ſent him 
by Xerxes, hired a great many mercenaries in Spain, Gaul, and 
Italy, ſo that his army conſiſted of 300,000 men, beſides a pro- 
portionable number of ſhips. _ a 

Thus, agreeably to the prophecy of Daniel, Aerxes, having 
by his ſtrength thro his riches ftirred up all the nations of the they 


Kaen tor if againſt the realm of Greece, in the ſixth year of his 


reign proceeded to Sardis, which was the place appointed for 
the general rendezyous of all his land forces, while his nay 
advanced along the coaſts of Aſia Minor towards the Hell:ſpont, 

Aerxes, as a neceſſary preparation for the war, had ordered a 
paſſage to be cut thro the {/2h1mus that joined mount Athos to 
the continent. The I/hmus is only about a mile and a half 
broad, but the mountain runs out ſeveral miles into the fea, 
which is there very tempeſtuous, and occaſioned frequent ſhip. 
wrecks. The true motive of the undertaking, according to 
Herodotus, was the vanity of the king, ſince he might, with 
far leſs trouble, have cauſed his fleet to be conveyed over the 
I/thmus, as was the practice in thoſe days. The cutting of the 
canal employed an infinite number of workmen, both day and 
night, for three years; and it was ſo broad as to allow two 

allies of three banks of oars each to paſs through ir abreaſt, 
Modern travellers declare that they can perceive no traces of 
this great work, and conclude, that it has only been a fiction 


of the Greeks according ay” gn opinion expreſled in theſe 


A bridge 


built over 


the Helle- 
Jpont . 


words, Perforatus Athos, & quicquid Grecia mendaæx, audet in 
hiſtoria, To us, however, the undertaking does not ſcem fo 
very ſurprizing and incredible, conſidering the great number of 
hands and the time they were employed in perfecting it. 

For the paſſing of his immenſe army from Aſia into Europe, 
Aerxes likewiſe commanded a bridge of boats to be built over 
the Helleſpont, now called the ſtraits of the Dardanelles, or of 
Gallipoli, where the ſea is ſeven furlongs over. The work was 
carried on with great expedition by the Phenicians and Egyp- 
tians; but was no ſooner finiſhed than it was broke in pieces 
by a violent ſtorm, which when Aeræes heard, he fell intoa 
violent tranſport of anger, and commanded zoo ftripes to be 


inflicted on the ſea, and a pair of fetters to be thrown into it, 


pay" + ſome of his officers to reproach it in theſe terms, 
Thou ſalt and bitter element, thy maſter has condemned thee to this 
puniſhment for offending him without cauſe, and is reſolved to po 


over thee in ſpite of thy 3 He then ordered the heads of 


thoſe who had the direction of the work to be ſtruck off; and 
other architects being employed, two other bridges were built 


. with great diſpatch, the one for the army and the other for the 


beaſts of burden and the baggage. 
2 When 
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When theſe bridges were finiſhed, Xzrxes marched from Sar- Xerxes ar- 
at with his immenſe army to Abydus, a city on the Afiatic coaſt rives with 
of the Helleſpont, his navy at the ſame time covering the whole an im- 
fraitss During his ſtay at Abydus, he went up to the top of a menſe 
fately edifice, which the 4bydenians had built on purpoſe for army at 
his reception, and took a view of all his forces. Obſerving the A4bydus. 
{ea covered with his ſhips, and the large plains of Abydus quite 
d,wn to the ſhore full of men, he ſeemed at firſt exceedingly 
ddighted, but all on a ſudden burſt out into a flood of tears; He weeps 
which Artabanus perceiving, aſked him what had made him in upon 
a few moments paſs from an exceſs of joy to ſo great a grief. viewing 
The king replied, that conſidering the ſhortneſs of human life the num- 
he could not reſtrain his tears; for of all theſe numbers of ber of his 
men, ſaid he, not one will be alive 100 years hence. After troops. 
ſome other diſcourſe with Artabanus, who declared himſelf ſtill 
difident of the ſucceſs of the expedition, Xerxes, who acknow- 
leged the ſtrength of his reaſoning, ſent him back to Sz/a, and 
committed to him the government of the kingdom during his 
abſence in Europe. The day being now fixed for the paſſing He march- 
over of the army, all ſorts of perfumes were burnt upon the es over 
bridge, and the way ſtrewed with myrtle before ſun-rifing ; and the Hel- 
when his firſt rays appeared, Aerxes poured a libation into the /:/porr. 
ſea out of -a golden cup, and addreſſed a prayer to the ſun, Bef. Ch: 
that he might not meet with any impediment ſo great as to hin- 480. 
der him from carrying his conquering arms to the utmoſt li- 
mits of Europe. Then throwing the cup into the ſea, with à 
bowl of gold and a Perſian ſcymetar, the army began to paſs 
over the bridge that was next to the Euxine, while the car- 
riages and beafts of burthen paſſed over the other. The bridges 
were boarded and covered over with earth, and had rails on 
each ſide that the horſes and cattle might not be frightened 
at the fight of the ſea. The army was ſeven days and ſeven 
nights in paſfing over, tho' they marched without intermiffion 
all that time, and were compelled by blows to quicken their 
ſpeed. At the ſame time the fleet made to the coaſts of Europe. 

Aerxes having entered Europe with his army, marched thro? 

the Thracian Cherſoneſe, and encamped at Doriſcus, a city at 

the mouth of the river Hebrus in Thrace. His fleet foon after 

arriving at the adjacent ſhore; he reſolved to number and review 

both his ſea and land forces. His land army was found to con- The num- 

hſt of 1,700,000 foot, and 80,000 horſe, which, together with per of his 

20,000 men that conducted the camels and took care of the land and 

baggage, amounted to 1,800,000 men. On board his fleet, ſea forces 

which conſiſted of 1207 large ſhips, and 3000 gallies and tran- 

ſports, were 517,610 men. After he had entered Europe, the 

nations that had ſubmitted to him on this ſide the H- * 

added to his land forces 400,000 men, and to his fleet 220 ſhips, 

on board of which were 24,000 men; ſo that the whole num- 

ber of his ſea and land forces when he arrived at Thermopyle, 

was 2,641,610 men, without including ſervants, eunuchs, wo- 

men, ſutlers, and other people * that ſort, who were computed 
4 to 
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to equal the number of the forces. Thus, according to Hm. 
dotus, the whole multitude of perſons that followed Aerxes in 
this expedition, amounted to 5, 283, 220. Plutarch and Tſocraty 
agree with Herodotus in this computation ; but Diodorus Sicy. 
lus, Pliny and lian, make the army of Aerxes no greater than 
that wich which his father invaded Scythia. As Herodotus lived 
in the very age wherein the expedition happened, his accounts, | 
we think, ought to be preferred, eſpecially as they ſeem con- 
formable to the inſcription: engraved on the monument of thoſe 
Greeks that fell at Thermopyle, which expreſſed that they 
fought againſt three millions of men, or two millions accordin 
to Diodorus; and all the antients agree, that this was the 
greateſt army that ever was brought into the field. Among 
theſe millions of men there was not one that could vie with 
Xerxes either in comelineſs or ſtature; but this is a poor com- 
mendation when not accompanied with other qualifications. 
Beſides the ſubordinate generals of each nation who command- 
ed the troops of their reſpective countries, the whole army was 
under the command of fix Perſian generals; and the 10,000 
Perſians, who were called the immortal band, obeyed no other 
commander but Hydarnes. The fleet was commanded by four 
Perſian admirals, and the cavalry had likewiſe their particular 
generals and commanders. | 
Aerxes, after reviewing his army at Doriſcus, advanced from 
thence ſouthward towards Attica, ordering his fleet to attend 
him, and to regulate their motions according to the motions 
of the army. — he came, he found proviſions prepared 
before- hand purſuant to his orders. Each city, thro' which he 
paſſed, was obliged to entertain him; which coſt immenſe ſums, 
and gave occaſion to the ſaying of a citizen of Abdera after the 
king's departure, that his countrymen might thank the gods 
for n moderation in being ſatisfied with one meal a day. 
The Hihe- Mean while the Lacædemonians and Athenians, againſt whom 
nians and Aeræes was moſt exaſperated, had vigorouſly exerted themſelves 
Spartans in their preparations to oppoſe him. They ſent ambaſſadors 


* 


prepare to to the Argians, Sicilians, Corcyrans, and Creians, to deſire ſuc- 
oppoſe cours and conclude a 1 0 againſt the common enemy; but 
him. they all excuſed themſelves upon different pretences, except 
the Corcyrans, who fitted out 60 ſhips, which ſailed as far 28 
the cape of Malea, where under pretence of being wind-bound, 
they waited the event of an engagement. Of all the Greets 
without the Peloponneſe, only the Theſpians and Platæans ſent 

any troops to their aſſiſtance. 
he Athenians having put an end to all inteſtine diviſions, 
and concluded a peace with the Æginates, with whom they 
were then at war, gave the chief command of their forces to 
Themi/tocles ; and gave leave to Ariſtides, and all their other ex- 
iles, to return. The Spartans appointed Leonidas, one of their 
kings, their commander; and it was unanimouſly determined 
to * Thermopyle, which is a narrow paſs, only 27 feet 
bread, between the ſea and the mountains that . Theſay 
| rom 
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om Grezce, and the only way thro' which the Perſians could 
enter Achaia. Leonidas the Spartan, a prince of extraordinary 
courage, marched thither with 4000 men, among whom were 
100 Spartans all choſen by himſelf, and all had determined to 
1 the innumerable army of Aerxes, or die in the attempt. 
Y;rxes, upon approaching the ftraits, was greatly ſurpriſed Leonidas 
to find that the Greeks had taken the reſolution to diſpute his reſolves 
aſage. He had flattered himſelf that they would never dare to defend 
10 face him, and ftill entertaining ſome hopes of their flight, the paſs of 
he waited four days without undertaking any thing, on pur- 7 herme- 
ofe to give them time to retreat. During this time he uſed 2y/z. 
bis utmoſt endeavours to corrupt Leonidas, promiſing to make 
him maſter of Greece if he would come over to his party. Leo- 
widas rejecting his propoſal with ſcorn and indignation, the 
ing ordered him by an herald to deliver up his arms; to 
which the Spartan in a ſtile, and with a ſpirit truly Laconic, _ 
anſwered in 2 few words, Come, take them x. NXerxes, at this His noble 
reply, tranſported with rage, commanded the Medes and Ciſſians anſwer to 
to march againſt them, and bring them alive in fetters to him. Aerxes. 
The Medes began the attack furiouſly ; but being quickly re- 
pulſed with great ſlaughter, ſhewed, as our author obſerves, 
that Xerxes had many men but few ſoldiers. Hydarnes ad- He repul- 
vanced next with the 10,000 choſen men called the immortal ſes the 
band ; but theſe had no better ſucceſs than the former. Xerxes, Per/ians 
who beheld the action, is ſaid to have thrice leaped from his with great 
throne, apprehending the entire deſtruction of his army. The ſlaughter. 
Prrfians, the next day, renewed their attack, but were again 
ſhamefully put to flight with great ſlaughter. 

Terxes, co founded with the reſolution of the Greeks, was 
greatly perplexed, and began to deſpair of being able to force 
his paſſage, when one Epialtes came to him, and diſcovered a 
ſecret patſage to the top of the hill which overlooked and com- 
manded the Spartan forces. Hydarnes, with his felect body of 
10,000 Perſians, immediately marched thither, and arriving at 
reak of day, overpowered and repulſed the Phoceans, who 
treated to the top of the mountain, prepared to die gal- 
—antly. Hydarnes, | Ber Sony marched down the mountain with 
al poſſible expedition, to attack the rear of thoſe who defend- 
ed the paſs. Leonidas, being now apprized that it was impoſſi- 
ble to bear up againſt the enemy, obliged the reſt of his allies 
to retire, but ſtaid himſelf with the Theſpians, T hebans, and 300 
Hartans, all reſolved to die with their leader; who, being told 
by the oracle, that either Sparta ſhould be deſtroyed, or the 
ling loſe his life, determined, without the leaſt heſitation, to 
ſacrifice himſelf for his country. Thoſe who ſtaid with him, 
Ud not feed themſelves with any hopes of conquering or eſ- 
caping, but looked upon Thermopyle as their graves. Leoni- 
das exhorting them to take ſome nouriſhment, and telling them 
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he very ſame day on which happened the glorious action at The Per- 
Vernopylæ, the two fleets engaged at Artemiſium, a promontory fan fleet 


mr, e Zsa. That of the Greeks conſiſted of 271 ſail ; but the repulſed 
nn fleet was far more numerous, though they had loft, a at Arte- 
ou. ew days before, in a violent ſtorm which continued four days, miſfu. 
% N ibove 400 ſhips. The 9 y ropoſed to incloſe the Greeks 

iin the trait between the iſland Eubœa and the continent; and 


vere with that deſign ordered 200 of their ſhips to fail to the ſouth 
her end of the iſland. The Greeks failed in the night-time to at- 
on. Wick theſe ſhips by day-break ; but having miſſed them, they 
who advanced to Aphetæ, where the reſt of the Per/tan fleet was ſta- 
not toned. A general engagement enſuing, both parties fought 
it: bor a conſiderable time with great obſtinacy, and retired in 
mes good order; but the loſs of the Perſians was moſt conſiderable. 
ers They alſo ſuffered greatly by a ſecond ſtorm, in which the 200 
ſhips that had been detached from the fleet almoſt all periſhed. 


red The Greeks, to repair their loſs, ſailed to the ſtraits of Salamis, 

er, WW: fnall iſland over-againſt Attica. 

de- When Aeræes entered Attica, the Athenians, by the perſuaſions Atpens de- 
fell of Themiſtocles, abandoned their city. All that were able to ſerted by 
ted hear arms went on board the fleet, and their wives and children its citi- 
his were ſecured in Salamis, ÆAgina, and Trezene. Some few old zens. 


men, indeed, remained in the citadel, which, agreeable to their 
interpretation of the oracle, they fortified With palifadoes, or 
wooden walls. Theſe, after a ſhort reſiſtance, were all cut to Taken 


the pieces by the Perſians, who burnt the city and all its temples and burnt 
oft, down to the ground. As Xerxes advanced in perſon towards Athens, by the 


he ſent a detachment to plunder and deſtroy the temple of Apollo Perfians, 
at Delphos. If we may believe Herodotus and Diadorus Siculus, as 


the the Per/ians approached Parnaſſus, a violent ſtorm aroſe, and two 
nt great rocks rolled down from the mountain, and cruſhed the 


greateſt part of the detachment. 

Meanwhile, both fleets being not far from each other, each A4rtemifia 
party deliberated whether they ſhould hazard a naval engage- diſſuades 
ment. The Perſian commanders were almoſt all unanimous for the Per- 
engaging. Artemiſia queen of Halicarnaſſus, who followed ſiaus from 
Jerres with five ſhips, laboured earneſtly to diſſuade them from engaging 
that reſolution, repreſenting that the loſs of a battle at ſea at ſea, 
would be attended with the ruin of their land army ; whereas 
by ſpinning out the war, and advancing to the Pelopon- 
neſus, jealouſies and diviſions would ariſe among their enemies, 
who would ſeparate, each to defend their own coaſts, Aeræes, 
however, who had come on board the fleet, aſſented to the ge- 
neral opinion for engaging ; but inſtead of ſharing the danger, 
ne went on ſhore, where he cauſed a throne to be erected on the 
top of an eminence, whence he might be a witneſs of the gal- 
lantry of his troops. 

In the Grecian fleet, as Artemiſia had ſuppoſed, there were 
very warm diſputes, which were carried on with great animo- 
ſity. Themi/tocles, who had once prevailed upon them to re- 
main at Salamis, finding that the Peloponneſians, upon the ap- 

; | proach 
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Themio- 
cles, by a 
ſtratagem, 
perſuaves 
them to 
hazard a 
battle. 


The Per- 
fan fl et 
totally de- 
feated at 
Salamis. 


Xerxes's 
retreat and 


diſtreſs. 
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proach of the enemy, were again reſolving to depart, ſent; 
truſty meſſenger to the Perſian commanders, adviſing them yz 
ſecret friend, to attack the Greeks, without delay, before they 
could efcape, which they were intending ; and aſſuring they 
that as ſoon as the battle began, he and the Athenians wolli 
join the Per/fians. FXerxes and his officers falling into the ſnare, 
the Perſian fleet, which conſiſted of upwards of 2000 fail, in. 
mediately advanced, and prevented the intended retreat of th 
Peloponneſians. The command of the Grecian fleet, which gi 
not exceed 380 ſail, being now truſted to Themiſtocles, he c. 
ferred the engagement till a certain wind, which roſe regulath 
at a certain hour, and was intirely contrary to the enemy, be. 
gan to blow. As ſoon as this wind aroſe, the Greeks began the 
engagement. The Perſians, knowing that they acted under 
their king's eye, fought for ſome time with great reſolution; but 
the wind blowing directly in their faces, and the largeneſs an 
number of their ſhips embarraſſing them in ſo narrow a hy, 
their ardour ſoon abated ; which being perceived by the Grjz 
they redoubled their efforts, and quickly breaking into the 
Perſian fleet, forced them to fly, ſome to Phalerus, where thei 
army lay encamped, others to the harbours of the neighbour 
ing iſlands. The Ionians, whom Themiſtocles had adviſed, by 
characters engraven upon ſtones ſet up along the coaſts d 
Eubea, to remember their original, were the firſt who betook 
themſelves to flight. Artemiſia was the laſt who fled; and 
having diſtinguiſhed herſelf above all the reſt in the engage 
ment, Xerxes cried out, that the men had behaved like women, 
and the women with the courage and intrepidity of men. 

In this memorable action the Grecians loſt 40 ſhips, and the 
Perſians 200, beſides a great many more that were taken, with 
all the men and ammunition they carried. Many of their a. 
lies, who dreaded the king's cruelty no leſs than the enemy, 
made the beſt of their way to their reſpective countries. 

Themiſtocles, by another ſtratagem, perſuaded Aerxes, wit 
the greateſt part of his army, to evacuate Greece, by informing 
him as a friend that the Gree+s intended to break down his bridge 
at the Hell-/pont. Upon this information, Xerxes left Marw- 
donius, with. zoo, ooo men, to attempt the conqueſt of (re, 
and marched with the reſt towards Thrace. During his march, 
which laſted 45 days, his ſoldiers, having no proviſions, were 


obliged to live upon herbs, and even the bark and leaves of 


trees, which occaſioned innumerable diſtempers, that ſwept of 
the greater part of them. Aeræxes, through eagerneſs to make 
his eſcape, even left his army behind him; but when he 2. 
rived with a ſmall retinue at the Hell:ſþont, he found the bridge 
broken down by the violence of the ſtorms, and was reduced 


to the neceſſity of croſſing over in a fiſhing- boat; a ſtriking in- 


Atti a 
waied by 
the Per- 


ſtance of the mutability of human greatneſs 
Moraes continued the following year at Sardis; and Marr 
44s paſſing the winter in Theſſay and Macedonia, marche 


carly in the ſpring into Bastia. From thence he ſent AlexandT 
| | King 
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king of Macedon, with very advantageous offers, to the 4theni- fians un- 

nan, in order to draw them off from the general alliance. der Mar- 

His offers being rejected by the Athenians, who refuſed on donius. 

any account to deſert the common intereſt of Greece, he ſoon 

after marched into Attica, which he ravaged and deſtroyed ; 

and the Athentans, who were unable to withſtand ſuch a tor- 

rent, abandoning their city a ſecond time, he entered Athens, 

and demoliſhed whatever had eſcaped the fury of the Perſians 

the preceding year. The Grec:an forces, in the mean time, 

aſembling at the iſthmus of Corinth, under the command of 

Pauſamias king of Sparta and Ari/tides, then archon of Athens, 

Mardimius marched back into Bœotia, and encamped on the 

banks of the Aſopus; his army, according to Herodotus, con- 

fiſting of 350,000 men; but, according to Diodorus, of 500,000, 

The Grectans, who were not fully 110,000 men, followed them, 

and in a ſkirmiſh that happened ſoon after, routed a conſider- 

able party of Perfian horſe, under the command of Mafi/tins, 

who was killed in the action; and being next in authority to 

Mardonius, was greatly lamented by the * by cutting off 

their hair, and likewiſe the manes of their horſes, and filling 

the camp with loud cries and lamentations. Several other ſkir- 

miſnes happened between the two armies; but about ten days 

after, Mardonius, contrary to the advice of ſome other generals, 

and his Greek allies, drew out his army for a general engage- 

ment : the greateſt part of the day, however, was conſumed by 

both parties in altering the diſpoſition of their troops. The The Per- 

Greeks having been greatly incommoded by the Parſon horſe, Jars to- 

and being Tiftreſſed for want of proviſions, decamped the tally de- 

night following, in great diſorder, towards Platæa, with the feated at 

delign of encamping in an iſland formed by the Aſapus. Mar- the battle 

dmius and the Perſians, believing that they fled, purſued after of Platæa. 

them without rank or order. The Perſian horſe quickly came up 

with the Lacedemonians and Tegeans, and attacked them; and 

when the Athenians, who were at a conſiderable diſtance, were 

marching to the relief of the Spartans, they were attacked by 

the Bæotians and the other Greet auxiliaries of the enemy. Ihe 

battle being thus fought in two different places, the Spartans, 

who were more completely armed than the Perſians, quickly 

broke them; and killing Mardonius, who ſignalized himſelf at 

the head of 1000 choſen men, totally routed them with great 

laughter. The Greeks, who had attacked the Athenians, hearing 

of the defeat of the Perſians, retired with precipitation, great f 

part of them to their own homes. "The Perſians having re- Their Ls 

treated to their former camp, and fortified it with an incloſure camp #8 

of wood, the Lacedemonians purſued them thither ; but not forc:d E's 

being accuſtomed to ſtorm fortified places, they attacked the in- by the FA 

tenchments with more valour than ſkill, and ſuffered by the Arhenians. 3X4 

enemy, The Athenians coming up, ſoon broke down the wall, 1 

and entering with the Tegeans and Lacedemonians, made ſuch a 

Creadfu] {laughter of the enemy, that of 300,000 ſcarce 3000 made 1 

their eſcape, excluſive of 40,500 that had followed W 112 
who 
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who having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the engagement, and fre. 
ſeeing what would happen, made a timely retreat, and arriyin 
ſafe at Byzantium, from thence paſſed over into Aſia. In the 
battle the Spartans loſt only 91 men, the Tegeans 16, and the 
Athenians 52. When they came to determine who had behaved 
with moſt courage, they all gaye judgment in favour of fri 
todemus, who had ſaved himſelf at Thermopyle, and was now jn 
the number of the ſlain. Thus was Greece delivered, not on 
from the preſent, but all future invaſions of the Per/ians, wh; 
henceforward never appeared on this {ide the Helleſpont. 
The Per- The ſame day that this battle was fought at Platæa, the nay 
gans de. forces of the Greeks gained as memorable a dee at Mycale, 1 
feated be- promontory in Aa. While the land army aſſembled at the 
fore Mj- iſthmus to oppoſe Mardonius, the fleet met at gina, under the 
. command of Leotychides the other king of Sparta, and Aantij. 
pus the Athenian, where they received an embaſſy from the f. 
nians, inviting them into 4/ia, to deliver the Greek colonies 
from the Perſian yoke. They accordingly ſet fail immediate 
for Aſia, ſtecring their courſe by Delos, where they were met 
by other ambaſladors from Samos, who told them that the Perjay 
fleet was then at Samos, and might eaſily be deſtroyed, earneſtly 


intreating not to neglect ſo favourable an opportunity. The to | 

| Greeks hereupon failed directly for Samos ; but the Perſſans re- | 
ceiving timely notice of their deſign, retired to Mycale, where 2 

their army lay encamped, conſiſting of 60,000 men. or, accord Jon 

| ing to ſome, of 1c0,cco, Here they drew their ſhips aſhore, 1 
and threw up an intrenchment quite round, which they forti- for 
| fed with paliſadoes, being determined to ſuſtain a ſiege. The of 
| Greeks following them to Mycale, landed their troops, and at- of 
| tacking the intrenchment, quickly made a breach, and totally val 
! routed the enemy. The Perſans, tho' deſerted by the barba- hin 
rians, reſiſted obſtinately a long while; but the Samians, whom que 
they had diſarmed before the engagement, acting to the utmoſt WM poi 

of their power in favour of the Greeks, and the Ionians follow- day 

ing their example, the Per/ians at length fled to the mountains, all 

the paſſes of which they had committed to the Mileſians. They, in! 

however, ſeeing the event of the battle, inſtead of conducting am 

the Perſians from the field, brought them back, by other ways, i trig 

to the Greets ; by which means, a very ſmall number eſcaped WW a p 

the general laughter of that day. The Greeks having routed WW wh 

the enemy, ſet fire to their ſhips, burnt the whole camp, and i viſit 

failed for Samos, loaded with an immenſe booty. Thus ended WW fire 

the ambitious deſigns of Xerxes, in a moſt miſerable diſappoint- ſelf 

ment; a {mall number of thoſe millions of men now remain- her 

ing with which the year before he marched ſo proudly over the Wi era 

Helleſpont. ä diff 

The ſtra- The battle of Platæa was fought in the morning, and that af Wi tre: 


tagem of Mycale in the afternoon of the ſame day; and yet all the 
Leotychi- Greek writers pretend that the victory at Platæa was known i 
des. Mycale before the latter engagement began, tho' theſe two 
places were parted by the whole Ægean, a ſea of ſeveral oy 

1 


ore. ſail, But 
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Diodorus Siculus clears up this matter, telling us, 


ring dat Leotychides, obſerving his troops to be in pain left their 


the N countrymen at Platæa fhould be overpowered by the army of 


the Hardonius, in order to raiſe. their ſpirits and courage, cauſed 
aved WW : report to be ſpread among his troops, that the Perſians were 
Ir. lefeated at Plata. 


# in Y:rxes, upon the news of theſe two overthrows, immediately Xerxes 


nl; WW 1-5 Sardis, and ſet out for Perſia, with the ſame hurry and pre- flies with 


who WW cipitation as he had left Athens after the battle of Salamis. 


But precipita- 


before he ſet out, he gave orders that all the temples of the tion from 


were ſo far executed, that not one was left {tanding, except 
that of Diana at Epheſus. He acted in this manner, according 
to Cicero, at the inſtigation of the mages, who were profeſſed 
enemies to temples and images, and whoſe chief, O/tanes, at- 
tended Xerxes in this expedition . Upon his arrival at Baby- 
ln, in his way to Suſa, he deſtroyed all the temples of that 
city, doubtleſs from the ſame principle, and out of hatred to the 
ſect of the Sabæans. Perhaps alſo the deſire of making himſelf 
amends for the charges of his Grecian expedition by their ſpoil 
and plunder, which was very immenſe, might alſo be a motive 
to his deſtroying them. 

From this time the Jonian cities in ¶Mfa, ſhaking off the Per- 
fan yoke, recovered their antient liberty, and maintained it as 
long as that empire ſubſiſted. 


quer her virtue, married his eldeſt fon Darius, whom he ap- 
pointed his ſucceſſor to the crown, to Artaynta, this princeſs's 
daughter, The king, ſtill finding the lady's virtue proof againſt 
all temptations, changed his inclinations, and fell paſſionately 


ap in love with her daughter, who did not imitate the glorious ex- 
ß ample of her mother's conſtancy and virtue. While this in- 
JS, trigue was carrying on, Hameſtris, wife to Xerxes, made him 
* a preſent of a rich and curious mantle of her own making, 


which he being extremely pleaſed with, put on when he next 
vilited his miſtreſs. In the converſation he had with her he de- 
ſred her to aſk whatever favour ſhe pleaſed ; and binding him- 
{lf with an oath to deny her nothing, ſhe deſired him to give 
her the mantle. Aeræes foreſeeing the bad conſequences of his 
granting her preſent requeſt, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
diſſuade her from inſiſtin upon it. He offered her immenſe 
trealures, with cities, and an army to be wholly at her own 


Am — 


* Cic. 1, 2, de legib. Plin. 30. 
diſpoſal; 


Creels in Afia ſhould be burnt and demoliſhed ; and his orders Sardis. 


hile Aerxes reſided at Sardis, he conceived a violent paſſion His in- 
for the wife of his brother Maſiſtes; but as ſhe was a woman ceſtuous 
of great virtue, and had a ſingular value for Maſſtes, a prince intrigue 
of extraordinary merit, ſhe could, by no ſollicitations, be pre- with his 
railed upon to defile his bed. Aerxes, however, ſtill flattering daughter- 
himſelf that by heaping favours upon her, he might at laſt con- in-law. 
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taken 


Perſfans. 


ſent a party of horſe after him, who, overtaking him, cut 


from the ters of the ſea, two years after the battle of Platæa failed with wh 
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diſpoſal z but not being able to prevail with her, and thint;.. 
himſelf bound by his raſh oath, he yielded at length to — Ny 
mand, and gave her the mantle, which ſhe immediately put on 
and public 23 as a trophy of her power over the king; 
affections. Hamęſtris being now confirmed in the ſuſpicion jb 
had entertained, was incenſed to the higheſt degree; but in. 
ſtead of venting her rage againſt the daughter, ſhe reſolved tg 
take revenge of the mother, whom ſhe looked upon as the au. 
thor of the whole intrigue, tho' ſhe was no-ways privy to i; 
She deferred her revenge, however, till the celebration of the 
king's birth-day ; on which feſtival, the king, according to the 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the country, uſed to grant the queen 
whatever ſhe demanded. On this feſtival, ſhe accordingly aſks 
that the wife of 1 N might be delivered into her hangs, C0 
Xer xes ending er deſign, was ſtruck with horror at her in 
demand, both out of regard to his brother and to his wife, who 
he knew was quite innocent, and therefore at firſt withſtood 
her requeſt ; but not being able to reſiſt her importunity, he 
at laſt yielded, and was guilty of the weakeſt and moſt crue 
piece of complaiſance that ever was acted. His guards deli NM 
vered the innocent lady into the hands of the revengeful Hz an 
meſtris, who cauſed her breaſts, tongue, noſe, ears, and lips, 
to be cut off, and thrown to the dogs before her face; and in 


that miſerable condition ſent her home. Terxes, in the mean at 
time, had ſent for his brother, to prepare him for the tragica an 
adventure; and firſt preſſed him to part with his wife, and to ki 
induce him thereto, offered to give him one of his daughters in an 


her ſtead. Maſiſtes, who was paſſionately fond of his wife, fe. 
fuſing on any account to divorce her, Aerxes in great warmth 
told him, that fince he rejected his daughter, he ſhould neither 
have her nor his own wife; and with this inhuman reply di- Ci 
miſſed him. Maſiſtes, from this ſpeech apprehending ſome great WM hi 
misfortune, haſtened home, where he found his wife in that de- 

plorable condition we have deſcribed. Being exaſperated to the 
higheſt degree, as the caſe juſtly deſerved, he immediate) 
ſet out, with his family, ſervants, and dependants, for the pro 
vince of Bactriana, of which he was governor, with full reſo- 
lution, as ſoon as he arrived there, to induce the Ba#rians to 
revolt, and revenge ſuch barbarous uſage in the ſevereſt manner, 
Aerxes, ſuſpecting his intention, from his ſudden departure, WW i 


him in pieces, with his wife, children, and all his retinue. up! 
The 1 of Badtria was now conferred on Aer . 
ſecond ſon er. who being, on that account, obliged to left 
live at a diſtance from court, gave his younger brother Artaremm Wi A. 
an opportunity of mounting the throne before him, as will be aut 
ſeen in the ſequel. 8 

The war ſtill continuing between the Perſians and the Grey fro 
the latter having ſettled their affairs at home, and being ma- tax 
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land. From thence they failed to the Hell:ſþont, and reduced 
the city of Byzantium, and afterwards the iſlands Scyrus and 
Naxus. Cimon, who had the command of the fleet, then paſ- 
ung over to the coaſts of 4/za, drove the Perfians out of all the 
maritime cities of Caria and Lycia. Afterwards he attacked and 
lefeated their fleet at the mouth of the river Eurymedon, and 
landing his forces, gained another ſignal victory, the ſame day, 


over the land army. The year after, he drove the Perſians out 


of the Thractan Gherſoneſe, and reduced all Thrace as far as 
Macedon. 


Xerxes being wholly diſcouraged by a continual ſeries of heavy Aerxes 
loſles and ſhameful defeats, renounced all thoughts of war or murdered. 
conqueſt, and gave himſelf intirely up to luxury and eaſe, mind- B 


ing nothing but the gratifying his luſts and vicious inclinations. 
This diſſolute manner of life having drawn upon him the con- 
tempt and hatred of his ſubjects, Artabanus, the captain of his 
guards, who had long been his chief favourite, was encouraged 
baſely to conſpire againſt him. He prevailed on Mithridates, 
one of the eunuchs of the palace, to engage in the conſpiracy, 
and being by him let into the king's bed-chamber, murdered 
him while he was aſleep, in the 21ſt year of his reign, acccord- 
ing to Ptolemy's Canon, Diodorus Siculus, Africanus, Euſebius, 
and others. He then went to Artaxerxes, the king's third ſon, 
and telling him, that his elder brother Darius had murdered the 
king, and intended alſo to aſſaſſinate him, perſuaded the young 
and credulous prince to go to his brother's apartment, and mur- 
der Dar:us, H 


poſe, and killed him before his treaſon was ripe for execution; 
His death ſecured the poſſeſſion of the kingdom to Artaxerxes, 
who is ſaid to have been the handſomeſt man of the age he lived 


in, and a prince of a very mild and generous diſpoſition. The He is ſat- 
Greeks gave him the ſurname of Macrocheir, that is, long-handed, named 
which anſwers to the Latin Longimanus ; becauſe, according to Macro- 
Srabo (I. xv.) his hands were ſo long, that whenever he ſtood cheir, ot 
upright he could touch his knees with them: but according to Longimas 
Piutarch (in Artax.) becauſe his right hand was longer than his zus. 


left. In Scripture he bears the name of Abaſuerus as well as 
Artarerxes, and is the ſame who had E/ther for his queen. Some 
authors, indeed, are of opinion, that Artaxerxes was not the 
Abaſuerus of Scripture 3 but we think the contrary is evident 
from the Septuagint, where Ahaſuerus is always tranſlated Ar- 
Iaxerxes ; from the apocryphal additions to the book of Eftber, 


where her huſband is allo called Artaxerxes; and from 70 


You, II. M fephusy 


2 powerful fleet to Cyprus, and drove the Per/ians from that 


ef. Chr 2 


ytaſpes, the ſecond fon of Xerxes, being then Arta- 
abſent in Bactriana, Artaxerxes was ſeated on the throne ; Ar- xerxes, 
tahanus, however, reſolving as ſoon as he had formed a ſuffi- his third 
cient party, to diſpatch the young king, and ſeize the throne for ſon, 
himſelf, While he was conſulting how to execute his deſign, mounts 
frtaxerxes, being informed of the whole plot by Megabyzus, the 

who had married one of his ſiſters, anticipated his wicked pur- throne, 
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ſephus, whoſe opinion is followed by Severus Sulpitius, and many 
others, both antient and modern writers *. 
He ſup- Tho'Artaxerxes by the death of Artabanus had removed a dan- 
gerous competitor, he had {till two great obſtacles in his way, 
namely, his brother Hy/?a/pes in Badiria, and the faction of Ar- 
tabanus at home, which gave him the firſt trouble. Artabanus 
had left ſeven ſons, and a great number of partiſans, who im- 
mediately aſſembled to revenge his death. A bloody engage- 
ment enſuing, many Perſians of diſtinction fell on both ſides; 
but Artaxerxes at length prevailing, he put to death all thoſe 
who were privy to the plot, thoſe eſpecially who had any hand 
in the murder of his father, were puniſhed in a moſt exemplary 
Defeats manner. Having thus cruſhed the faction of Artabanus at home, 
his elder Artaxerxes ſent an army into Bactria, which had declared in fa- 
brother, vour of his brother. Hyſtaſpes having aſſembled a great num- 
Hyt:ſpes. ber of Bafrians, attacked the forces of the king, and the event 
of the battle was ſo equal, that neither party could claim the 
victory. The next year Artazerxes, who was acknowleged 
throughout the whole empire, drew together a more powerful 
army, and gaining a complete victory over the Bactrians, ſe- 
cured to himſelf the quiet poſſeſſion of the empire. To pre- 
vent all further diſturbances, he removed ſuch governors of 
cities and provinces as he ſuſpected to be well-wiſhers to any of 
the factions he had overcome, putting others in their room 
whom he could fafely truſt. He afterwards applied himſelf to 
the reforming of many abuſes and diſorders that had crept into 
the government; whereby he gained great reputation, and 
won the hearts of his ſubjects throughout the whole 
empire. | 
Artaxerxes being now beloved and obeyed throughout the 
whole empire, in the third year of his reign appointed re- 
Joicings and feaſts to be made, for the ſpace of 180 days, in the 
city of Suſa; on the concluſion of which, he gave a grand en- 
tertainment to all the princes and people that were in that city, 
which laſted ſeven days. Vaſbti the queen at the ſame time made 
a like feaſt in her apartment for the women. Here the hiſtory of 
Hadaſjah, or Eſther (for which we refer our readers to that book) 
takes place. | 
The Zgyp- In the fifth year of Artaxerxes reign, the Egyptians revolted, 
tians re- and making Inarus prince of the Libyans their king, called in 
volt, and the Athenians to their aſſiſtance; who having at that time a fleet 
are aſſiſted of 200 ſhips at the iſland of Cyprus, laid hold of that opportu- 
by the nity of weakening the power of the Perſians, by driving them 
Athenians, from ſo rich a kingdom. This war continued fix years, and in 
| the end proved very fatal to the Athenians ; for the Egyptians 
being at length ſubdued by AZegabyzus, the Athenians not only 
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loſt their whole fleet, but fifty other veſſels that entered the 
Nile as a reinforcement ; and [narus the Lybian, with many 
others, were carried priſoners to Perſia, as we have formerly 


d. L . 
57” Athenians, notwithſtanding the loſs of their fleet in 


Frypt, ſoon after ſent Cimon with 200 ſhips to Cyprus, to drive 
the Perſians from that iſland, Cimon having reduced ſeveral ci- 


ties of the iſland, ſent ry ſhips to the aſſiſtance of Amyrtæus, 
who {till held out againſt the Perſians in the fens in Lower 
Foypt. As ſoon as this ſquadron returned from the Egyptian 
coaſt, Cimon attacked the Perſian fleet under Artabaxus, conſiſt- 
ing of zoo fail, took 100 of their veſſels, deſtroyed many others, 
and purſued the remainder to the coaſts of Phenicia, Return- 
ing from thence, he landed his troops in Cilicia, attacked Me- 
gabyzus, who commanded an army of 300,000 men, and having 
routed the Per/ians with great ſlaughter, returned with a double 
triumph to Cyprus. ; . 

Artaxerxes tired with a war in which he had ſuſtained ſo great Artaxeræes 

loſſes, by the advice of his counſellors, propoſed terms of ac- makes 
commodation to the Athenians. A peace was accordingly con- peace with 
cluded, upon the following terms: 1. That all the Greet cities the 4rhe- 
of Aja ſhould be made free, and allowed to live according to nan. 
their own laws. 2. That no Per ſian ſhips of war ſhould enter 
the ſea betwixt the Euxine ſea and the coaſts of Pambb lia. 
z. That no Perſian general ſhould come by land within three 
days march of thoſe ſeas. 4. That the Athemans ſhould not 
commit any hoſtilities in the territories of the king of Perſia. 
Thus ended this war, which had laſted, from the burning of 
Sardis by the Athenians, fifty-one years complete, and de- 
ſtroyed numberleſs multitudes both of Greeks and Per/ians. 

ken the brother of Artaxerxes, having been cut off in Megabys 
the Egyptian war, his mother continually ſollicited the king to zus, of- 
deliver to her Inarus and the Athenian priſoners, that ſhe might fended at 
facriice them to the manes of her deceaſed ſon; and having, the treat- 
after five years unwearied ſollicitation, at length obtained her ment of 
deſire, ſhe cauſed Inarus to be crucified, and the heads of all the Egyy- 
the reſt to be ſtruck off. Megabyzus, who had engaged his i pri- 
word that their lives ſhould be ſpared, deeply reſented this af- ſoners, re- 
front; and retiring to Syria, of which he was governor, raiſed volts. 
an army, and openly revolted. Oſiris, one of the chief lords 
of the court, marched at the head of 200,000 men to ſuppreſs 
the rebellion ; but his army was routed, and himſelf wounded 
and taken priſoner by egabyzus, who, at the requeſt of A.- 
taxerxes, generouſly dy him when his wounds were cured. 

The following year, Megalyzus again routed another Per/tar 
amy that marched 3 him, under the command of 2 


lane, the king's nephew, Artaxerxes at length ſenſible that He 
could not get the better of him by force of arme, prevailed on 
him, by the mediation of his brother Artarius and his ſiſter 
tis, who was wife to MHegalyzus, to return to his duty; 

and the king pardoning him, he again came to court, Having 
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not long after ſlain alion, which was going to fall upon the king 
- when he was hunting, Artaxerxes moſt ungratefully accuſed him 
of affronting him, in darting firft at the lion, and commanded 
his head to be ftruck off. ith the greateſt difficulty his mo. 
ther and ſiſter prevailed upon him to change this ſentence into 
Pardoned, perpetual baniſhment. Meægabyzus having continued hve years 
and rein- under confinement, at Cirta on the Red lea, at length eſcaped 
ſtated. under diſguiſe to Suſa, and, by the interceſſion of his wife 
Amytis and her mother, he was reſtored to the king's favour, 
which he enjoyed till his death, which happened ſome years 
after, in the 76th year of his age. Artaxerxes owed both his 
life and his crown to him, and regretted him ſincerely when he 
died, as he was the beſt counſellor and greateſt general of the 
whole empire. | 

Artaxerxes, in the 34th year of his reign, was ſollicited for 
aſſiſtance by the Athenians and Lacedemonians, who were then at 
war againſt each other; but we do not find that he returned any 
anſwer till the 7th year of the war, when he fent Artaphern; 
ambaſſador to the Lacedemonians, with a letter in the A Hrian 
' tongue, wherein he told them that ſeveral ambaſſadors had come 
to him from them ; but that not being able to comprehend 
what they requeſted, he had ſent them a Perſian; and that if 
they had any propoſals to make, they might ſend a truſty per- 
ſon with him to his court. The ambaſlador was taken priſoner 
by an Athenian admiral at the river Strymon in Thrace, and con- 
ducted to Athens ; but the Athenians, who were extremely de- 
ſirous to regain the favour of the Perſian monarch, immediately 
ſet him at liberty, and the year following ſent him back to Aa 
in one of their own ſhips, appointing ſome of their citizens to 
attend him to the court of Per/ia in the character of ambaſſa- 
dors. Upon their arrival at Epheſus, the Athenians being in- 
formed of the king's death, took leave of Artaphernes, and re- 

n turned to Greece, = . | 
© OY Artaxerxes died in the 41ſt year of his reign, and was fuc- 
bis fathe ceeded by Xerxes, the only ſon he had by his queen. By his 
OF: " concubines he had 17; among whom were, Sagdianus, Ochus, 
0 Arſites. Aerxes, after he had reigned 45 days, was mut- 
Bef. Ch dered by his brother Sogdianus, when he was flceping after a 

7 - debauch. | 

4 Sogdianus ſeized the throne ; but becoming odious to the no- 
bility and army, he was apprehenſive left they ſhould declare 
for ſome of his brothers, eipecially for Ochus governor of Hy- 
cania. He ſent for him to court, with a deſign to murder him 
Ochus the moment he arrived; but Ochus ſuſpecting his intention, 
ſeizes the excuſed himſelf for ſome time, till he had aſſembled a powerful 
throne, army: then advancing towards Sz/a, and declaring, that he de- 
and takes ſigned to revenge the murder of his brother, he was quickly 
the name joined by many of the nobility, and ſeveral governors of pro- 
of Darius. vinces, who put the tiara on his head, and proclaimed him 
king. Sogdianus ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted, contrary to the 


adyice of his beſt friends, came to an ee 
chi, 
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Ochus, who having him in his power, cauſed him to be thrown 4 
into aſhes, where he died a cruel death. This puniſhment, 3H 
which was invented for him, became afterwards common in 11 
Perſia. Ochus being ſettled on the throne, changed his name, wy 
taking that of Darius, and is by hiſtorians commonly called * 
Darius Nothus, or Darius the Baſtard. | | 
Arſites his brother, reflecting how Azrxes and Sogdianus had | 
been ſupplanted, began to entertain thoughts of treating Ochus * 
in the ſame manner. Being encouraged by Artyphius the fon of 1.2 
Megabyzus, who promiſed to raiſe an army in his behalf, he 1 
openly revolted. Ochus, or Darius, ſent Artaſyras, one of his Reduces 4 
generals, againſt Artyphius, and marched in perſon againſt his his brother We 
brother. Artyphius being aſſiſted by Gree mercenaries, twice Arfires. | * 
defeated the general that had been ſent againſt him ; but the Bef. Chr. 
Greeks being gained over with large bribes, he loſt the third 422. 
battle, and, being reduced to great ſtraits, ſurrendered himſelf 
to Darius, upon hopes given him of mercy. The king, by the 
advice of Paryſatis, his wife and ſiſter, an intriguing and artful 
woman, contrary at firſt to his own inclination, treated Arty- 
phius with great clemency, with the deſign to decoy his brother 
to throw himſelf upon his mercy. Her ſtratagem ſucceeded ; 
for Arſites, in hopes of meeting with the ſame indulgence and 
ood-nature, came to an accommodation with the king. 
ors having him in his power, was very much inclined to Met 
ardon him; but was prevailed on by 7 to put both bY, 
em and Artyphius to death, by ſuffocating them in allids. | l 
Tho! he eaſily cruſhed this rebellion, yet he was far from P:/uthnes | 
enjoying tranquillity ; for his reign was diſturbed with violent governor 
commotions, raiſed in various parts of the empire. One of of Lydia 
the moſt dangerous revolts was raiſed by Piſuthnes governor of revolts. 
Lydia, who, ſetting up for himſelf, raiſed an army of Greek Bef. Chr: 
mercenaries, under the command of Lycan an Athenian. Tiſſa- 414. 
phernes, who was appointed governor of Lydia and ſent againſt 
him with an army, found means of gaining the Greeks, and pre- 
vailed on them to abandon his party. Piſuthnes being no longer He is re- 
in a condition to carry on the war, ſurrendered, upon promiſe duced. 
of pardon ; but no ſooner came before the king, than he was 
ſentenced to be ſuffocated in aſhes, which was accordingly exe- 
cuted. His ſon Amorgas continued to oppoſe Tiſſaphernes for 1 
two years with the remainder of his father's forces; but being . 
taken priſoner by the Peloponneſians at Iaſus, a city of Ionia, he 


was put to death by Tiſſaphernes. 
Darius was quickly after involved in new troubles, occaſioned 


Artaxares the chief of his eunuchs, who having inſinuated "a 
himſelf into the favour of the king, ingroſſed all power at Ty 
court, and in a manner directed the affairs of the whole em- 358 
pire; which at length inflaming his ambition, he formed a de- 
ſign of uſurping the throne. That he might not be thought an 
eunuch he married, and wore an artificial beard; but his 


wife, who was privy to the plot, making a diſcovery of it to 
M 3 the 
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2 ing, he was ſeized, and put to a cruel and ignominiou 
Other The Egyptians, in the mean time, had ſhaken off the Pe. 
province: /ian yoke, declared Amyrtæus king, and entering into a confe. 
alſo revolt, deracy with the Arabians, reſolved to carry the war into 
but are Phenice. While Darius was engaged in the war againſt the 


reduced. Egyptians and Arabians, the Medes revolted ; but being defeated, 


were forced to return to their former allegiance, and reduced 
to harder ſubjection than before. Darius ſeems likewiſe to 
have been ſucceſsful againſt the Egyptians; for, according to 
Herodotus, Pauſiris the ton of Amyrtæus, who reigned ſix years 
ſucceeded to the throne of his father with the conſent of the 
Perſians; which ſhews that they were maſters of Egypt. 
Cyrus the Darius having ſettled the affairs of Media and Egypt, inveſted 
Vounger Cyrus, his youngeſt fon, with the ſupreme command of all the 
appointed provinces of Aja Minor. Being born after his father's acceſſion 
governor to the throne, he could not at this time be above ſixteen years 
of a. Of age; but being the darling of his mother, ſhe, by her in- 
Minor. fluence with his father, procured this command for him, with 
Bef. Ch. a view to put him in a condition to contend for the crown after 
407. his father's death. On his receiving his commiſſion, he was 
| ordered to aſſiſt the Lacedemonians againſt the Athenians, contra 
to the politic principles of T://aphernes, who by ſometimes help. 
ing one ſide and ſometimes the other, had ſo balanced matters 
between them, that they exhauſted their ſtrength in mutually 
weakening each other. The weakneſs of the king's politics 
quickly appeared; for the Lacedemonians, by the aſſiſtance they 
received from Cyrus, having overpowered the Athenians, ſent firſt 
Thimbro, then Dercyllidas, and at length Ageſilaus their king, to 
invade the Perſſan provinces in Ma, where they would have 
endangered the whole empire, had not Darius, by diſtributing 
large ſums of money among the governors of the Greet ci- 
ties, found means to rekindle the war in Greece ; which 
obliged the Lacedemonians to recal their troops for their own 
defence. | 
Becomes Cyr#5 ſoon diſcovered his ambitious ſpirit, and put to death two 
o vos ions nephew of his father, becauſe they had not in meeting him wrap- 
. ped their hands in their ſleeves, as was cuſtomary among the 
ther Perſians in the preſence of their kings. Darius, on this account, 
7 and becauſe he had preſumed to challenge honours that were 
due only to the king, recalled him to court, and deſigned to de- 
prive him of his government. Cyrus well knowing the great aſ- 
cendant his mother had over the king, came directly to court, 
where the queen not only reconciled his father to him, but uſed 
all her art to have him declared heir to the crown, by reaſon he 
was born after his father's acceſſion to the throne. Darius by 
no means would comply with her requeſt ; but, however, be- 
queathed him the government of thoſe provinces which he 
ruled before. „ 
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Soon after Darius dying, after he had reigned 19 years, his Artaxerxes 
eldeſt ſon Arſaces ſucceeded him, and took the name of Artaxerxes. Ni emen 
Forhis extraordinary memory, by theGreets he was called Mnemon, ſucceeds 
that is, the rememberer. While he was attending his father on to the 
his death-bed, he deſired to be informed by what art he had fo throne: 
happily managed the government, that by following the ſame Bef. Ch. 
rule he might be bleſſed with the like ſucceſs. The dying king 404. 

ve him this memorable anſwer, That he had ever done, to the 
beſt of his knowlege, what religion and juſtice required, without 

werving from the one or the other &. | 

Artaxerxes, when he was celebrating the feſtival of his in- Th. con- 
auguration at Paſargada, being informed that his brother Cyrzs ſpiracy of 
had hatched a conſpiracy againſt him to murder him in the very hig beaches 
temple, cauſed him to be ſeized, and ſentenced him to death. Cyrus 
His mother Paryſatis, however, prevailed upon the king not i 
only to ſave his life, but to ſend him back to the government of 
Alia Minor, which his father had left him. | 

Cyrus accordingly retired to Aja Minor; but being full of re- 
ſentment againſt his brother for the ſentence of death paſſed 
againſt him, he reſolved to.revolt. With this view Clearchus, a 
7 od general, raiſed a body of Greek troops for his ſer- 
vice, under pretence of a war which the Lacedemontans were to 
carry into Thrace. Alcibiades being well apprized of the inten- 
tion of theſe levies, came over to the province of Pharnabazus, 
with the deſign to proceed to the Perſian court, and acquaint 


Artaxerxes with the whole ſcheme ; but Pharnabazus, at the 


perſuaſion of the thirty tyrants of Athens, who were partiſans of 

the Lacedemonians, put him to death. Cyrus ſoon after, by his Cyrus de- 
ſecret practices, prevailed on the cities that were under the ſigns a war 
government of T 7fſapherncs to revolt to him; which occaſioning againſt his 
a war betwixt them, Cyrus, under this pretence, aſſembled troops brother. 
openly, and a gage", grievouſly againſt T:ſaphernes to the 

king, demanded his aſſiſtance and protection in the moſt ſub- 

miſſive manner. Artaxerxes, deceived by theſe appearances, and 

not diſpleaſed that Cyrus and Tiſſaphernes ſhould be at variance, 

ſuffered his brother to raiſe what forces he pleaſed. Cyrus im- 

proved the imprudent ſecurity and indolence of his brother, and 

diſcloſing his deſign to the Lacedemonians, they readily promiſed 

him their aſſiſtance, and ordered their fleet to join his, and to 

obey in all things the command of Tamos his admiral. His 

emiſſaries at court, at the ſame time, were induſtriouſly diſ- 

perſing reports among the people, to prepare their minds for the 

intended revolt; alleging, that the ftate required a king 

of Cyrus's character, who was liberal, magnificent, loved 

war, and ſhowered his favours on thoſe who ſerved him. 
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Cyrus having at length aſſembled an army of 13,000 Gre, 
and 100,000 regular troops of different nations, ſet out from 
Sard:s, directing his march towards the upper parts of 4/a, the 
troops neither knowing where nor in what war they were to be 
employed. His fleet conſiſted of 60 fail, 35 of which belonge 
to the Greets and were commanded by Pythagoras a Lacedem. 
nian. The chief general of the barbarians was Ar:izus. The 
Greeks were under four generals, the chief of whom was Cl. 
archus, to whom alone Cyrus opened his deſign, fearing that the 
others would be diſcouraged with the boldnels of the enterprize, 

roxenes, between whoſe family and Aenophon's an antient friend. 
ſhip ſubliſted, preſented that young Athenian to Cyrus, who re. 
ceived him favourably, and gave him a commiſſion among the 
Greek mercenaries. | | 

Tiſſaphernes, from theſe great eee ſuſpecting the real 

deſign of Cyrus, came with all poſſible expedition to court, and 
gave full information of the affair to the king, who without delay 
aſſembled a numerous army to oppoſe his brother. Cyrus, in 
the mean time, arriving at the ſtraits of Cilicia, found his pa. 
ſage oppoſed by Synnęſis king of that country, who would eaſily 
have hindered him from advancing, had he not been obliged to 
abandon that important paſs to defend his own territories againſt 
the fleet of Cyrus, which had invaded his coaſts. When they 
arrived at Tarſus, the Greeks, ſuſpecting they were marching 
againſt the king, refuſed to proceed any farther, and proteſted 
that they did nat enter into the ſervice on that condition, 
Clearchus, who was wholly in the intereſt of Cyrus, not being 
able to quell the tumult by his authority, propoſed a depu- 
tation to Cyrus, to know from his own mouth againſt whom 
they were to be employed. Cyrus declared that he was going 
to attack Abrocomas, who was encamped on the Euphrates, at 
twelve days march diſtance. The Greets were ſenſible that this 
was not his true deſign ; but Cyrus treating them with great 
kindneſs and affability, and augmenting their pay to one half 
more than before, they agreed to proceed. Cyrus ſoon after de- 
elaring that he marched againſt Artaxerxes, ſome murmurings 
were at firſt only heard, which ſoon gave way to expreſſions of 
Joy and ſatisfaction, occaſioned by that prince's magnificent 
promiſes. | 

His army at length arriving at the plain of Cunaxg in the pro- 
vince of Babylon, Cyrus received ns that Artaxerxes was 
advancing with about go0,000 men ready to engage him. Cyrus, 
without allowing his troops time to refreſh themſelves, though 
even after a long march, ordered them immediately to form. 
As the king's army drew near, the Greets attacked them with 
ſuch fury, that the wing oppoſite to them was, at the very firſt 
onſet, put to flight ; whereupon Cyrus was proclaimed king by 
thoſe around him, with loud ſhouts of joy. He, at the {ame 

time, perceiving that Artaxerxes was wheeling about to attack 
him in flank, advanced againſt him with 600 choſen horſe, 120 
6 
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averſes, captain of the king's guard, with his own hand 

3 Whole body, conſiſting of 6000 horſe, to flight. 
In this encounter, diſcovering his brother, he cried out, [ce him, 
and ſpurring on his horſe, engaged him with great reſolution, 
which in ſome degree turned the battle into a ſingle combat, 
each of the two brothers endeavouring to aſſure himſelf of the 
throne by the death of his rival. Cyrus killed his brother's 
hoſe, and wounded him on the ground. He immediately 
mounting another, Cyrus gave him a ſecond wound, and was 

reparing to give him a third, when the king's guards all diſ- 
charged their arrows at the prince, many of which pierced him 
while he was throwing himſelf headlong upon the king, who, 
at the ſame inſtant, run his javelin thro his body. Artaxerxes, 
after having cauſed his head and right hand to be cut off, pur- 
ſued the enemy to their camp, and there poſſeſſed himſelf of 
great part of their baggage and proviſions. =_ 

The Greeks having defeated the king's left wing, commanded 
by Tiſaphernes, and the king's right wing, commanded by him- 
ſelf, having routed the enemy's left, both parties knowing only 
what had happened near themſelves, believed they had gained the 
day. Tiſſaphernes, however, arriving at the camp of Cyrus, and 
acquainting the king that his men had been put to flight by the 
Greeks, he immediately rallied his troops, and attacked them 
but the Greeks eaſily put them to flight, and purſued them to the 
neighbouring hills. As night was approaching, the Gree#s 
were much ſurprized that neither Cyrus himſelf, nor any meſ- 
ſenger from him, appeared ; for they yet knew nothing of his 


death, or the defeat of the reſt of the army. A there- 


fore, to their camp, there they found that the greateſt part of 
their baggage had been plundered, and all their proviſions taken, 
which obliged them to pats the night in the camp without any 
fort of refreſhment. Next morning, receiving the ſad news of 
the death of Cyrus, and the defeat of the other part of the army, 
which had retreated, under the command of Ariæus, to the 
place from whence they had marched the day before the action, 
they ſent deputies thither, offering the crown of Per/za, as con- 
querors, to Ariæus. That general rejecting the offer, and ad- 
viſng them to join him, as he intended to ſet out early next 
morning on his return to Ionia, they followed his directions, 
and arriving at his camp about midnight, ſet out from thence 


for Greece, They had no other way of returning back to The noble 


Greece, but by forcing their retreat through an immenſe tra 

of the enemy's country ; but their valour and reſolution maſ- 
tered all theſe difficulties, and in ſpite of a powerful army, 
which purſued and harraſſed them all the way, they made a re- 
treat of 2325 miles, thro' provinces belonging to the enemy, 
and got ſafe to the Greek cities on the Euxine ſea. This was the 
longeſt march, and moſt memorable retreat, that ever was made 
thro' an enemy's country; and in the hiſtory of Greece we ſhall 


make a more particular mention of it. 1 
| 0 


retreat of 
the Greeks, 
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Pary/atis's To return to Artaxerxes as he believed that he had killed 
cruel re- .Cyrus with his own hand, and looked upon that as the mg 
venge for glorious action of his life, to diſpute that honour with hin 
the death was wounding him in the moſt tender part. He made feyery 
of her fon. great preſents to a Carian ſoldier, who ſaid that he had piyey 
the mortal blow to Cyrus; but the ſoldier imprudently boaſting 
of the honour of the prince's death, he delivered him to Par) 
ſatis, who made the unhappy wretch ſuffer the moſt exquiſts 
torments ſhe could invent for ten days, and then put him to 2 
moſt cruel death. Mithridates, a Perſian nobleman, alſo boaſt. 
ing that Cyrus was killed by him, was boated, which cry 
puniſhment we have formerly deſcribed. Maſabates, an eunuch, 
who by the king's order had cut off the head and hand of Cry, 
having fallen into the hands of Paryſatis, who had won the 
choice of an eunuch from her ſon at a game of dice, ſhe cauſe 
him to be flead alive, and his ſkin to be ſtretched before his 
byes. - : $2 
She poi- Nor did her cruelty and reſentment ftop here; for having 
fons the conceived an implacable hatred againſt queen Statira, who on 


queen account of her beauty was greatly beloved by Artaxerxes, ſhe 


Statira. poiſoned her in the following manner. Paryſatis feigned a re- 

conciliation with her, and invited her one night to ſupper. A 
certain bird being ſerved up, which was a great rarity among 
the Perſians, ſhe divided it between Statira and herſelf with a 
knife which was poiſoned on one ſide only. The ſound part 
ſhe immediately cat, which encouraged Szatira, tho? upon her 
guard, to eat the other ; whereupon ſhe was that inſtant ſeized 
with horrible convulſions, and died in a few hours. Artaxerxes 
was greatly afflicted for the loſs of his beloved wife, and having 
diſcovered by putting ſome of his mother's domeſtics to the 
rack that Pary/atis was the author of her death, he baniſhed 
her to Babylon, and put Gygis, who was one of her conh- 
dents, and had been privy to the murder, to a cruel death, 
Time, however, alleviating his grief, he allowed her to return 
to court, where by an entire {ſubmiſſion to his will, ſhe re- 
gained his favour, and bore a great ſway at court to her 
ea Ti/ſaphernes, being ſ 

Ti/apher- pon the quelling of the revolt, Tiſſaphernes, being ſent to 

_ his old government, and inveſted with — ſame = that had 

preſſes the been given to Cyrus, he began to haraſs the Greek cities that 

| Greeks, were within the verge of his authority, and had ſided with that 
unfortunate prince. Theſe cities ſolliciting the aſſiſtance and 
protection of the Lacedæmonians, they laid hold of this oppor- 

The Lace- tunity of breaking again with the Perſians, and ſent Thimbr0 

atmonians with an army into Aa, who being joined with the forces that 

make war Aenophon brought back from Perſia, took the field againſt Ti/- 
upon the ſaphernes. Thimbro being ſoon recalled and ſent into baniſhe 

Perfians. ment, was ſucceeded by Dercy/l;das, who being a brave general 
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and a famous en ineer, was attended with far better ſucceſs 
than his predeceſſor. Upon his firſt arrival, finding that Tie 1 
Lrnes was at variance with his neighbouring governor Phar- 
nabaxus, he made a truce with the former, and attacking the 
other, drove him quite out of Fiolis, and ſeveral cities of other 
rovinces. Pharnabazus being glad to make a truce with him, 
et him in poſſeſſion of what he had taken, and while the Greeks 
were in winter quarters in Bithynia, he came to the Perſian 
court, and made loud complaints againit n for not 
aſſiſting him againſt the common enemy. He likewiſe earneſtly 
reſſed the king to equip a powerful fleet, and appoint Conon 
the Athentan, then in exile in Cyprus, admiral, who from his 
averſion to the Lacedemonians, would prevent any ſuccours com- 
ing from them into _ Five hundred talents being accord- 
ingly given to Pharnabazus for the equipment of a fleet which 


Canon was to command, he returned to his province, and while Conn the 


474 


the ſhips were fitting out, united his forces with thoſe of Tiſa- Athenian 


phernes to oppoſe Dercyllidas, who was enlarging his conqueſts, commands 


They ſoon after ſurprized him in a very diſadvantageous poſt in a Perſian 
which he might have eaſily been cut off, but Tiſſaphernes, who fleet. 


remembred the valour of the Greets at the battle of Cunaxa, re- 
fuſed to engage, and agreed to a truce with Dercyllidas for ſe- 
yeral months. | 

The Lacedemonians, in the mean time, hearing that the Perſians 
were fitting out a fleet, and ſuppoſing it to be deſigned againſt 


- 


Ageſilaus 
paſſes into 


them, ſent Ageſilaus with a conſiderable body of troops into fa. 
/ſia, in order to make a diverſion. Soon after his landing with pef. Chr. 


his troops at Epheſus, Tiſſaphernes ſent a meſſenger to enquire 
for what end he was come into A ſia, and why he had taken 
up arms. Ageſilaus replying, that he was come to reitore the 
Greeks in Aſiad to their antient liberty, Tiſſaphernes, who was 
quite unprepared for a war, aſſured him that his maſter would 
grant what he deſired, if he would ceaſe from hoſtilities till the 
return of an expreſs that had been ſent to court. Ageſilaus 
agreeing to a truce, Tr/ſaphernes, inſtead of obſerving his oath, 
alſembled troops from all quarters, and ſent to the king for 
more forces, which were no ſooner arrived, than he ordered 
Ageſilaus to depart Afia, denouncing war againſt him in caſe of 
refuſal, Tho” the Lacedemontans and their allies were greatly 
alarmed with this meſſage, Ageſilaus, no way diſturbed, bid the 
Perſian heralds tell their maſter that he was under great obli- 
gations to him, for having made the gods, by his perjury, ene- 


mies to Perſia and friends to Greece. He then aſſembled his His great 


396. 


forces, and deceiving Tiſphernes by making a feint to invade ſuccels. 


Caria, he fell unexpectedly upon Phrygia, where meeting with 
no oppolition, he took many towns, and returned loaded with 
an immenſe booty to Epheſus. The following ſpring he again 
took the field, and gave out that his deſign was to invade Dydia; 
but Ti ſaphernes ſufpecting this was only a ſecond feint, march- 
ed to the defence of Caria. Ageſilaus, however, actually invad- 
ing Lydia, defeated the Per/ian horſe, who were returning = 

the 
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the defence of that province, and were ſome days march he. 
J fore the foot. By this victory Ageſilaus becoming maſter of the 
whole country, enriched both himſelf and his army with the 
ſpoils of the conquered 3 The king, who had receiveſ 
many complaints againſt 7 aphernes, now began to ſuſpect his 
Tap her- fidelity. Conon at the ſame time arriving at court, and accuſin 
nes being him of defrauding his ſailors of their pay, which had diſablel 
accuſed by him from doing the king any ſervice, and Paryſatis, who had 
Comon, is never forgiven him for the ſhare he had in the death of her 
recalled. ſon Cyrus, aggravating the charges againſt him, the king re- 
ſolved to cut him off. Ariæus, | ae wg of Lariſſa, receiving 
a letter ordering him to affiſt Tithrauſtes captain of the kings 
guards in ſeizing Tiſaphernes, he ſent for him upon pretence 
of conſulting with him about the operations of the following 
campaign, and upon his arrival, cauſed his head to be ſtruck of 

and ſent to Picks, | | 
Tithrauſtes, who ſucceeded Tiſſaphernes, ſent great preſents 
to Ageſilaus, and told him, that as the cauſe of the war was 
now removed, and the firſt author of their differences put to 
death, nothing could prevent an accommodation, as the king 
would allow the Greet cities in Aſia to enjoy their liberty up- 
on paying him the cuſtomary tribute. Ageſilaus replied, that 
he could not come to any agreement without orders from Sparta; 
but upon receiving zo talents from Tithrauſtes, he left his pro- 
vince and marched into Phrygia. Upon his march, receiving a 
_ commiſſion from the magiſtrates of Sparta appointing him ſole 
commander of all the troops in Aſa, both by ſea and land, he 
gave the command of the fleet to his wife's brother Piſander, 
and having ſettled the maritime affairs, advanced into Phry- 
gia, where he reduced many cities, and maintained his army in 
great affluence in the territories of Pharnabazus. Spithridates, a 
noble Perſian who had revolted from the king, inviting him 
into Paphlagonia, he marched thither, and concluding a league 
with Corys king of that country, returned into Phryg:a, took 
the ſtrong city of Daſcyllium, and wintered there in the palace 
of Pharnabazus, which his ſoldiers afterwards plundered, ravag- 
ing likewiſe the lands belonging to Pharnabazus in tlrat neigi- 
bourhood. Pharnabazus, the following ſpring, having an in- 
terview with him, and reproaching him with that proceeding, 
he promiſed, as the beſt amends he could make, to withdraw 
from his government, and never return while he could carry 
on the war in other provinces. He actually intended to pro- 
The Per- ſecute the war in the heart of the Perſian empire; but while 
fan; raiſe he was projecting this expedition, he was recalled to defend his 
a confede- own country againſt ſeveral ſtates of Greece, who had been 
racy in prevailed upon by large ſums of money ſent them by Tith- 
Greece rauſtes to form a confederacy againſt the Spartans. ſpefulaus 
againſt the made all the haſte home he could ; but complained at his de- 
Lacedemo- parture, that the 38 had driven him out of Aſia with 
nin. 30,000 archers, alluding to the Perſian Darics, which were 
£:///aus ſtamped on one fide with the figure of an archer. 
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(anon returning from the Perſian court with money ſufficient 


1 be. ; : 
all arrears, and ſupply the fleet with arms and proviſions, 

x the 4 OG d about 9o veſſels, and taking Pharnabazus on board, 
*. fal in queſt of the enemy, whom he found near Cnidos, a 
ry city on the coaſt of Afia Minor. The ſhips of the Lacedemo- 
. mans, tho? not ſo numerous, were larger than thoſe of Conon. 
ro Both parties being eager to diſtinguiſh themſelves, a furious Conor de- 
* battle enſued, in which Conon gained a complete victory, killed feates the 
* Piſander the Lacedemonian admiral with his own hand, and Lacedeme- 

7 took co of the enemy's ſhips. The power of the Lacedemonians, nians at 
bY after this battle, quickly declined both in 4/za and Greece. Cuidos. 
d Canon being now maſter of the ſea, reduced the cities in the 
— lands and on the coaſts of Aſa that were ſubject to the Lace- 
Ts lmmians ; Seftos and Abydos being the only two cities that held 
oy: out againſt him, tho” they were attacked at the fame time 

by land by Pharnabazus. | | 

* During the winter, Conon having greatly encreaſed and 
wh ſtrengthened his fleet, the following ſpring, took Pharnabazus 
˖ 2 on board, and landing on Melos, an iſland not far from the coaſt Invades 
* of the 5 from thence made a deſcent on the coaſts their 
8 of Laconia, and pillaging the maritime towns, loaded his fleet coaſts. 
* with an immenſe booty. Conon then, with the permiſſion of 


, Antalcidas, one of their citizens, to T:ribazus governor of Sar- 

1 dis, enjoining him to conclude a peace upon the beſt terms he The Lace- 
1 could with Artaxerxes. The other conſiderable cities of Greece demonians 
; ſent their deputies thither, and Conon was at the head of thoſe make 

Ki from Athens. Antalcidas propoſed that the king ſhould poſſeſs all great of- 
* the Greek cities in Ajia 3 but that the iſlands and other cities in fers to the 

* Greece ſhould enjoy their liberty, and be governed by their Per/iars 
ſo own laws. Theſe propoſals were very advantageous to the for a 
g king, but being highly diſhonourable to the Greeks in general, peace. 


Pharnabazus, repaired to Athens with 80 ſhips and 50 talents, 
and rebuilt the walls of that city, which for many years had 
groaned under the oppreſſion of the Lacedemonians, who now 
hnding themſelves unable to maintain a war with the confede- 
rate cities when aſſiſted with the treaſures of Perſia, diſpatched 


they were unanimouſly rejected by the other ambaſſadors. 
Tiribazus, favouring the Lacedememans, ſupplied them under- 
hand with money, and upon the accuſation of Antalcidas, ſeized 
Con upon a pretence of having embezzled the king's money, 
and formed a deſign for taking Æolis and Ionia from the Perſians. 
Tirihazus having accuſed Conon upon his arrival at Sſa, he was 


ſent thither and put to death, according to Cornelius Nepos, but 
A:ophon,. his cotemporary, is ſilent as to his death. 

Suthras, who in the abſence of Tiribazus was charged to 
guard the coaſts of Aſia, obſerving the havock the Lacedemo- 
nians had made, conceived an averſion for them, and aſſiſted 


attempts to invade Aſia, which proved unſucceſsful. Tiriba- 
245 ſoon after returned from Suſa with the terms of peace pre- 


ſia, 


the Athentans. This obliged the Lacedemonians to make ſome 


ſeribed by the king, which were, that all the Greek cities in 
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The peace Ala, with the iſlands of Cyprus and Clazomene, ſhould be ſ ubjeQtg 
of Antal. the king of Per/ia ; that the iſlands of Scyros, Lemnos, and Libros, 


cidas. ſhould be reſtored to the Athenians ; and all the cities of Greece, 


whether ſmall or great, ſhould be declared free. This is called 
the peace of Autalcidas, for he was the firſt that propoſed it, 
giving up to the Perſians, with the utmoſt injuſtice and baſe. 
neſs, all the Greeks ſettled in 4/ia, for whole liberty the Rates 
of Greece had ſo long contended. The Greek ſtates were forced, 

tho” greatly againſt their inclination, to accede to the treaty, 
Ewvagoras Artaxerxes being now diſengaged from the Greeks, turned 
king of his whole power againſt Evagoras king of Cyprus, whom he had 
Cyprus at- long before deſigned to drive out. of that iſland, The anceſ- 
tacked by tors of Evagoras had reigned” in Salamine for many ages, but 
the Per- were at laſt driven out by the Perſians, who reduced the iſland 
Haus. to a Perſian province. Evagoras, who was a man of extraor- 
dinary parts, not brooking to live in ſubjection to a foreign 
yoke, expelled Abdymon, a Citian, governor for the king of Per- 
ſia, and took poſſeſſion of his paternal kingdom. Artaxerxes 
not ſucceeding in his attempts to expel Evagoras, was recon- 
ciled to him by means of Cieſias the 8 the hiſtorian and 
his chief phyſician. Evagoras afterwards reducing the whole 
iſland, except the 1 Solians, and Citians, Artaxerxes, 
who was ſolicited by them to ſend them relief, now deter- 
mined to bend all his force againſt Evagoras, and to drive 
him quite out of the iſland. Ihe Athenians, notwithſtanding 
the treaty of Antalcidas, ſent ten ſhips of war with all poſſible 
expedition to aſſiſt their old ally Evagoras; but near the iſland 
of Rhodes, they were ſurrounded by the Lacedemenian fleet and 
all taken. The Athenians nevertheleſs ſent Chabrias with ano- 
ther fleet, and a conſiderable number of land forces on board, 
who arriving ſafe, in a ſhort time — the whole iſland to 
ſubmit to Evagoras. The Athenians being forced by a new 
treaty concluded between Artaxerxes and the cities of Greece 
His fleet to recall Chabrias, the Perſians invaded Cyprus with an army of 
defeated. 300, ooo men, and a fleet of 300 ſhips, under the command of 
Tiribazus. Evagoras now received ſupplies of men and money 
from the Egyptians, Lybians, Arabians, Tyrians, and other na- 
tions at enmity with the Perſiam, and having amaſſed immenſe 
treaſures,: hired a great number of mercenaries of various na- 
tions. His fleet intercepting the enemy's proviſions from the 
continent, their army was reduced to ſuch ftraits, that they 
began'to mutiny, and killed ſeveral of their officers : but the 
whole Per/ian fleet putting to ſea, ſupplies were again brought 
to the army. The fleet of Evagoras being reinforced with 50 
ſhips from Egypt, and amounting in the whole to 200 fail, he 
5 ventured to riſk an engagement with the enemy, in which he 
He is be- was entirely defeated. Being ſoon after cloſely beſieged in Sa- 
ſieged in amine by ſea and land, he was obliged to offer to capitulate. 
Sal amine, Tiribaxus propoſed that he ſhould abandon all the cities of G- 
and offers prus except Salamine, which he ſhould hold of the king as a 
to capitu- ſervant of his lord, and pay an annual tribute, Evagoras re- 
late. | | jecting 
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: ing this laſt article, and inſiſting to hold Salamine as a king 
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Obtains 
good 
terms 
from 
Orontes. 


to der a king, which Tiribazus would not conſent to, hoſtilities 
vs, * again renewed. Mean while Orontes, who was the ſecond 
ce, command, being jealous of the honour of Tiribazus, accuſed 
ed uin inceſſantly at court of forming deſigns againſt the king's 
it, intereſt, and his accuſations being believed, orders came to him 
& to ſend Tiribazus a priſoner to court, and to take the chief 
eg command of the army; which orders were without delay put 
d, in execution. Orontes finding the army ready to mutiny under 
| his command, made haſte to conclude a treaty with Evagoras 
ed upon the terms which Tiribazus had refuſed, namely, that he 
d ſhould hold Salaminè as king of that city, paying only a ſmall 
{- tribute to the king of 5 It appears that Evagoras lived 
at 12 or 13 years after the concluſion of this treaty, his old age 
d being attended with a happineſs and tranquillity never inter- 
- Med with ſickneſs or diſeaſe, the uſual effects of a ſober and 
2 temperate life. For his elogy and character, we refer our rea- 


ders to ane wh *. Gaus, who commanded the Perſian fleet, 


s and was ſon- in- law to Tiribazus, fearing that Artarerxes would 


involve him in the ſame. proſecution with his father-in-law, 
concluded an alliance with Accoris king of Egypt, and openly 
revolted, being joined by a great part both of the fleet and 


eace of Antalcidas, likewiſe entered into the league. Gaus, 
— being treacherouſly flain by one of his own officers, 
and Tachis, who took upon him to carry on the ſame deſign, 
dying ſoon alter, the vaſt preparations came to nothing, and 
the Lacedemoni ans never afterwards meddled with the affairs of 
fla. | 
3 having finiſhed the Cyprian war, entered upon 
another againſt the Caduſians, a people inhabiting a part of the 
mountains between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, who probabl 
had revolted from him. The king marched in perſon lf 
them, at the head of 300,000 foot and 20,000 horſe; but the 
country being ſo barren as to produce no corn, the king's army, 
for want of proviſions, were ſoon reduced to feed upon their 
beaſts of burden, and theſe became ſo ſcarce, that an aſs's head 
was ſold for 60 drachmas.* Tiribazus, who was ſtill in diſ- 
grace, and attended the court in this expedition as a priſoner, 
by a ſtratagem ſaved the king and the army in this ſad poſture 
of affairs. Having been careful to get intelligence of all that 
paled among the enemy, he found that there was ſome miſun- 
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army, The Lacedæmonians, who were now diſſatisfied with the 


Arlax- 
erxes's ill 
ſucceſs 
againſt the 
Caduſians. 


Tiribazus 
faves him 
and his 


derſtanding betwixt the two kings of the Caduſians, who on that army. 


account kept ſeparate camps, and refuſed to act in concert. He 
aviſed the king to take that opportunity of treatin g with them, 
and his advice being approved of he went himſelf to one of the 
kings, and ſent his ſon to the other. Each of them informed 
the king to whom he applied, that the other had ſent ambaſſa- 
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dors to treat ſeparately with Artaxerxes, and adviſed him to Joſe | 


no time but to make his peace as ſoon as poſſible, that the 
conditions might be the more advantageous. Their negotiz. 
tions had the deſired effect, and both princes were brought ſe. 
parately to ſubmit to the king, which ſaved both him and his 


ary from impending deſtruction, 
ir 


ibaxus, by this eminent ſervice, inclined the king to have 
his cauſe thoroughly examined, and to grant him a fair hear. 
ing. For this purpoſe, on his return to Suſa, he appointed 
three commiſſioners of eminent rank and diſtinguiſhed probity 
who after impartially diſcuſſing the whole affair, declared him 
innocent. He was thereupon reſtored to his former honour, 
and Orontes, his accuſer, with diſgrace baniſhed the court. 
Artaxerxes next intending an expedition into Egypt, to re. 
duce the Zgypiians, Accoris their king made great preparation 
to oppoſe him; and joined a great many Greeks and other mer. 
cenaries, under the command of Chabrias, to his own ſubjects, 
Pharnabazus, who was charged with the management of the 
war, threatned the Athenians with his maſter's reſentment ii 
they did not immediately recall Chabrias, and at the ſame time 
demanded Iphicrates, another Athenian, and the beſt general of 
his time, to command the Greet auxiliaries in the Perſian ſer- 
vice. The Athenians, having then a great dependance on the 
friendſhip of the Perſians, complied with both his requeſts, 
Iphicrates accordingly proceeding to Ara, ſo exerciſed the forces 
he was to command in all the arts of war, that they became 
very famous among the Greeks under the name of [phicratejun 
ſoldiers. While the Perſians were making their preparations, 
in which they conſumed two whole years, Artaxerxes, that he 
might draw more auxiliaries out of Greece, ſent ambaſſadors 
thither, ordering all the ſtates and cities to live at peace with 
each other, on the terms of the treaty of Antalcidas ; which they 
all complied with except the Thebans, who were then aſpiring 
to the empire of all Greece. The Perſan army at length began 
its march from Ace, or Ptolemais, for Egypt, conſiſting of 
200,000 Perſians commanded by Pharnabazus, and 20,000 Grell 
under {phicrates. Their fleet, which coaſted along the ſhore, 
conſiſted of zoo gallies, beſides an incredible number of veſſeb 
which followed with proviſions. The Perſiaus finding it in- 
practicable to approach Peluſium, their fleet failed up the Heu- 
defian mouth of the Nile, and landing their forces without much 


ſucceſsful oppoſition, carried the fortreſs that guarded it, and put the 
expedition garriſon to the ſword. Iphicrates immediately propoſed to re- 


apainſt 


Egypt. 


Bef. Chr. 
375 


imbark the troops and attack Memphis, the capital of lt, 
before the Egyptians ſhould recover from their conſternation. 
But his advice not being hearkened to, the Egyptians, before 
the approach of the main army of the Perſians, had put them. 


ſelves in ſuch a condition, as rendered all further atterapts of 


the enemy fruitleſs, as we have formerly related. The gele- 
rals threw the blame of the bad ſucceſs of the expedition up0l 


each other; but phicrates judging that Pharnabazus would - 
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more credit at the Perſian court than he, privately hired a ſhip 
and retired to Athens. Artaxerxes, twelve years after, made 
new preparations for invading Egypt ; but his efforts to reduce 
that country again proved unſucceſsful *, | 

Towards the latter end of the reign of Artaxerxes, his ſons Dar;ys, 
raiſed great diſturbances in his court by their intrigues and con- who is de- 
teſts for the ſucceſſion to the crown. He had 115 ſons by his clared heir 
concubines, and three by his queen; namely, Darius, Ariaſpes, to the 
and Ochus. Artaxerxes, to put a ſtop to the contentions, de- throne, 
clared Darius his ſucceſſor, and even allowed him to wear the conſpires 
royal tiara, and aſſume the title of king. This, however, not againſt his 
contenting the young prince's ambition, wio was alſo diſguſted father. 
with his father for refuſing him one of his concubines, he form- 
ed a conſpiracy with fifty of his brothers againſt his father's 
life. The prince was chiefly excited to this unnatural reſolu- 
tion by Tiribazus, offended likewiſe with the king, who had 
promiſed to give him firſt one of his daughters in marriage, and 
then another, and had nevertheleſs married them both himſelf. 
The plot being diſcovered to the king by an eunuch, the con- Is put te 
ſpirators were ſeized as they were entering the palace, and all death, 
put to death. . 

Upon the death of Darius, the conteſts about the ſucceſſion 
wereagain renewed, Ariaſpes and Ochus, the ſons of the queen, 
and Ar/ames, the ſon of a concubine, were the competitors, the 


two firſt claiming the crown in right of their birth, and the latter 


only by the favour of the king, who tenderly loved him. Ochus, 
prompted by his reſtleſs ambition, found means to rid himſelf 

of his two rivals. He ſuborned ſome eunuchs of the palace, 

who in the king's name threatned Ariaſpes ſo ſeverely, that he 

being a ſimple and credulous prince, expected to be treated as 

Darius had been, and to avoid a more cruel death, poiſoned 

himſelf. Ar/ames he cauſed to be aſſaſſinated by Harpates the 

fon of Tiribazus. This loſs, added to the former, and the 4-eax- 
wickedneſs which attended both, ſo overwhelmed the king, exe; Mue- 
who was then 94 years old, that he broke his heart and died in „on dies. 
the 45th year of his reign. He was a mild and generous prince, Bef. Ch. 
and was on that account greatly eſteemed, and his authority 359. 
was reſpected throughout all the empire. 

Ochus being ſenſible that by the murder of his two brothers he Ochxs ſuc- 
had alienated the affections both of the nobility and people from ceeds, and 
himſelf, prevailed with the eunuchs and others that were about takes the 
the king's perſon, to conceal his death; and taking upon him- n me of 
elf the adminiſtration, iſſued his decrees in the name of Ar- A rav- 
taxerxes, as if he had been ſtill alive. By one of theſe decrees, e xes. 
he cauſed himſelf, as by his father's order, to be proclaimed 
king throughout the whole empire. Governing in this manner 


near ten months, and believing his authority fully eſtabliſhed, 


Sie 
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he at length declared the death of his father, and openly if.. 


cended the throne, taking tae name of Artaxerxes; but by hiſ. 

torians he is moſt frequently called Cchus. 
A great The acceſſion of Cc-us to the turen was no ſooner publiſh- 
number of ed, than all 4/a IAinor, Syria, Phanice, and many other pro- 
provinces Vinces, openly revolted. By this almoſt general infurrec:ion, 
revolt half the revenues of the crown were on a 1udden diverted into 
from him, different channels, and the remainder would not have been ſuf. 
| cient to have carried on the war againit ſo many revolters, 
Their di.. had they acted in concert. They did not, however, long keep 
union ren. firm to each other, and thoſe who had been the firſt and mot 
ders them Zealous in ſhaking off the yoke, ſtrove who ſhould the ſooneſt 
eaſily re- betray the others, and thereby make their peace with the king. 
duced, By this means the revolt, which had brought the Perſian em- 
pire to the very brink of ruin, came to nothing; and Ochus, 
without ſtriking a blow, was ſettled on the throne. Diaodori 
Siculus places this revolt in the laſt year of Artaxerxes, but it is 
much more probable that it happened immediately after his 
The death was publiſhed, Ochus was the moſt cruel and wicked of 
bloody all the princes of his race; for he had not been long upon 
reign of the throne when he filled the palace and the whole empire with 


Ochus. blood and ſlaughter. That the revolted provinces might hare. 


none of the blood royal to ſet up againſt him, he put all the 

deſcendants of the toyal family to death, without any regard 

to ſex, age, or proximity of blood. He cauſed Ocha, his own 

ſiſter, whoſe daughter he had married, to be buried alive: and 

having ſhut up one of his uncles, with 100 of his ſons and 

grandions, in a court of the palace, he ordered his archers to 

diſpatch them with their arrows, He treated with the ſame bar- 

barity all thoſe who gave him any umbrage, ſparing none 

of the nobility who betrayed the leait mark of diſcontent or 
diſaffection to his perſon. 

By theſe cruelties he became extremely hateful to his ſub- 

Artabazus jects. Artabazus, governor of one of the Aſiatic provinces, re- 

revolts. volted, and prevailing with Chares an Athenian admiral who 


commanded in thoſe parts, to join him with his Athenians, he 


defeated an army cf 70,000 men ſent againſt him by the king. 
The Athenians were then engaged in a war with the Chiant, 
Rhodians, Coans, and Byzantines, and Ochus threatning to join 
their enemies, they recalled Chares, who got a large ſum of 
money from Artabagus as a reward for his ſervices. Artabazus 
next had recourſe to the Thebans, who tho' engaged in a war 
with the Phoccans, ſent him $000 men; by which reinforcement 
he was enabled again to take the field, and gained two other 
victories over the king's troops, which greatly redounded to the 


honour of the Thebans. They, however, making their peace |} 


with the king, and receiving from him zoo talents, returned 
Is forced home; and Ariabazys being ſoon after defeated, was forced to 
to aban- take refuge with Philip of Macedon. | 
don 4a. This revolt was no ſooner quelled, than the Sidonians and 


Phenicians, Who were oppreſſed by their Perſian governo" 
took 


1 
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took up arms, and receiving 4000 Greek mercenaries from Nec- The Phe- 
tanebus king of Egypt, with whom they entered into a confe- nicions, 


deracy, they drove the Perſians quite out of their territories. &c. revolt. 


The Cypriots ſoon after joining in this alliance, Ochus ordered 
[driens king of Caria to invade Cyprus, and put all to fire and 
ſword. Cyprus at this time had nine chief cities, each of which 
had its king, and all of them joined in this confederacy, in 
hopes of making themſelves independant each in his own city. 
[driens, in compliance with the king's command, ſent Phocion, 
an Athenian, and Evagoras, grandſon of king Evagoras, who had 
been expelled by his uncle, with 8c09 Greet mercenaries, who 
made a deſcent on the iſland, and being reinforced with other 
bodies from Syria and Cilicia, beſieged Salamine by ſea and 
land. 

Ochus, not ſatisfied with the progreſs of his generals againſt Ochus 
the Egyptians and Phencians, marched ſoon after at the head marches 
of a powerful army into Phenzice, and taking Sidon, and utterly into Phe 
deſtroying that famous city, as we have elſewhere related, ice and 
ſtruck ſuch a terror into the other Phœnician cities, that they deſtroys 
immediately ſtrove to make their peace with the king, who be- Sidon. 
ing bent upon his Egyptian expedition, was not unwilling to 
compound with them. The Fews ſeem to have been concerned 
in this revolt of Phenice; for Ochus marched from Sidon into 
Judæa, and took Jericho, carrying along with him into Egypt a 
great many captive 7ews, and ſending others into Hyrcania on 
the Caſpian ſea x. That he might have no diverſion to hinder 
him from invading Egypt, Ochus alſo compounded with the Cy- He grants 
prian kings, and redreſſing all their grievances, confirmed them x Peace to 
in their reſpective governments. His army being reinforced the Cy. 
with 10,005 Gree# mercenaries, he at laſt ſet out for Ezypt, and priots. 
when he arrived on the frontiers, he invaded the kingdom by 
three detached bodies, each commanded by a Perſian and a 
Greek general. He encamped with the main body of the army 
near Feluſium, while one of the detachments ins the place. 

Another of the detachments gaining a victory over the Egyß- Bef. Ch. 
trans, Peluſium ſurrendered, and the whole kingdom ſubmitted, 350. 

as we have formerly related. Ochus amply rewarded all his Marches 
Greek mercenaries, and ſent them back to their reſpective coun- into Egypt, 
tries; but as his ſucceſs was chiefly owing to MHentor the Rho- which ſub- 
dian, he rewarded him with 100 talents and other preſents to a mits. 

great value, and appointing him governor of all the coaſts of 

Aſia, committed to his management the war which he was {till 

carrying on againſt ſome provinces that had revolted in the be- 

ginning of his reign. Theſe, partly by force and partly by 
ſtratagem, Mentor reduced, and reſtored the king's authority in 
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The revolted provinces being all reduced, Ochus gave himſeff 
up to eaſe, luxury, and pleaſure, leaving the chief adminiſtta. 
tion of public affairs to Bagoas his favourite eunuch, and Men- 
tor the Rhodian, the former of whom governed all the provin. 
ces of upper Alia, and the latter thoſe of the lower. | Feng 
who was an Egyptian by birth, had conceived an implacable 
hatred to the king, becauſe he had not. only plundered the 
Egyttian temples, but cartied away the ſacred records, and in 
contempt of their religion, ſlain the ſacred bull or god Apis. 
The records Bagoas redeemed with a great ſum of money, and 
ſent them back into Egypt, but the injury done to his god, he 

thought could be no otherwiſe attoned for than by putting the 
Ochvs poi- ſacrifegious king to death, which he effected by the help of the 
ſoned by King's phyſician, who in his ſickneſs gave him a ftrong poiſon 
Bagea his inſtead of phyſic, in the 21ſt year of his reign. Nor did his 
favourite revenge ſtop here; for he cauſed another body to be buried in- 
eunuch. ſtead of the king's, which he cut in ſmall pieces, and gave it 
Bef. Ch. ſo mangled to the cats, becauſe the king had cauſed his atten- 
335. dants to eat the fleſh of their god Apis; and of the king's bones 
he made handles for ſwords. The whole power of the empire 

being now in his hands, he placed Arſes, the youngeſt ſon of 
Ochus, on the throne, allowing him only the bare name of 
king; and the better to ſecure his uſurped authority, he put all 
the reſt of the king's ſons to death. Soon after finding that 
Arſes was appriſed of his wickedneſs, and was taking mea- 
ſures to puniſh him, he anticipated him, and put him and his 
| whole family to death, in the ſecond year of his reiß 5 
Darin: o- Bagras not daring yet to uſurp the throne himſelf, placed on 
demannus it Darius, the third of that name in Perſia, who before his ac- 
being ceſſion was called Codomannus., His father Arſanes was grand- 
ward on fon of Darius Nothus, and married his own ſiſter S!figambrs. 
the throne, In the reign of Ochis he made but a very poor figure, being 
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+l ; | 
5 puts Va- only an gflanda, that is, one employed to carry the royal diſ- 
es, to patches to the governors of the provinces. In the war which 
1 death. Ochus made upon the Caduſians, Codomannus having engaged 
3 Bet (h. and ſlain a Caduſiun champion, after all the reſt of the Perjian 
vernment of Armenia, and from thence called to the throne 


by Bagras, This traitor finding that he would not be entirely 
governed by him, re ſolved to diſpatch him by a poiſonous po- 
tion; but Darius being acquainted with his deſign, cauſed him 
to drink the potion himſelf, of which he died. Authors repre- 
ſent Darius as a prince of a mild and generous diſpoſition, of 
great perſonal valour, and for his ſtature and ſhape, far prefcr- 
able to any of the whole Perſian empire. However, with all 
his gocd qualities and perſonal courage, he was not able to 
withſtand his fortun»te rival Alexander the Great, who having 
ſettled the affairs of 147ce4:nia, paſſed over the Eleſpont int 
Aſia, in the ſecond year of Darius's reign, with the intention 
of making a conqueſt of the Per/an empire. A war ageinft 


the Perſſaus had been reſolved on ſome time before in a woo 
allembly 


Ne 

B | 336. army had declined his challenge, was rewarded with the go- 
| 

| 
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aſſembly of the Amphictyons, and Philip of Macedon had been 


appointed commander in chief of the forces deſtined for this ex- 
edition. Philip being in the mean time murdered, his ſon 
 Alzxander was appointed generaliſſimo in another general aſ- 
ſembly at Corinth. His army, according to the higheſt account, 4/xang-r 
amounted to no more than 30,000 foot and 5000 horſe; but they the Great 
were all choſen men, well diſciplined, and inured to the toils of inva les 
war, all of them having been employed in ſeveral expeditions. Aa. 
Having entered Aſia with this army, he purſued his march to . Chr. 
the river Granicus in Phrygia, where he found the Perſian gow 333. 
vernors of the neighbouring provinces encamped with 100,000 2 
foot and 10,000 horſe, according to Diodorus, with a deſign to 
diſpute his Pegs Memnon the Rhodian adviſed the generals 
not to venture a battle, but to lay waſte the whole country, and 
even deſtroy the cities, that the enemy might be obliged for 
want of proviſions to return back into Europe. But Ar/ites go- 
vernor of Phrygia, oppoſed the opinion of Memnon, proteſting 
he would never ſuffer the Greeks to make ſuch havock in the 
countries he governed. This raſh and impolitic counſel pre- 
vailed, and MAeinnon was even ſuſpected of a deſign to protract 
the war, thereby to continue the command to himiclf. The 
Perſian cavalry lined the banks of the Granicus, and formed a 
large front, and the foot, conſiſting chiefly of Gree# mercenaries, 
was poſted behind the cavalry on an eaſy aſcent. The Mace 
dinians were drawn wp on the oppoſite bank of the river, which 
was firſt entered by a ſtrong detachment of horſe, followed by 
| Alexander at the head of the right wing. The Perſians imme- The Pes 
n diately let Ay upon them ſuch ſhowers of arrows, as put them Han- hk 
into great confuſion, and killed many cf their horſes. When?,,,oc his 
they drew near to the bank, a moſt Moody engagement enſued, 45 ef 
and the firſt ranks of the Macedonians were entirely cut off by 3 25 8 
Aemnon and his ſons, and thoſe under their command. After „ are 
a bloody diſpute, the Macedonians, however, gained the land, gefcat. d 
and at length totally routed and diſperſed the enemy. In the 5 
engagement the Perſians loſt 20, ooo foot, and 2500 horſe. Their 
Greek mercenaries were almoſt all cut to pieces, and 200, who 
remained, being taken priſoners, were ſent to work as ſlaves 
in Macedonia. Of the Macedonians, 25 men of the king's own 
troops fell in the firſt attack, whoſe ſtatues, made by Lyſippus, 
Alexander cauſed to be ſet up in Dza, a city of Macedon, whence 
they were many years after carried to Rome by Q, Metellus. 
About 60 others of the horſe were killed, and 30 of the foot, 
who were all buried the next day in one grave with great ſo- 
lemnity, the king exempiing their parents and children from 
all taxes and burdens *. Alexander himſelf, in the beginning 
of the ation, was wounded in the fide, and afterwards in the 
head; and when he attacked the Gree mercenaries, his horſe 
was killed under him. | | 


— 


Plut. in Alex. Diodor. Juſtin, I. ix. Arrian. 1. i. 
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Sardi,and The victory of the Macedonians was attended with all the happy 
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conſequences that could be expected; for Sardis, which was 
the key of the Perſian empire, immediately ſurrendered, and 
was by Alexander declared a free city. From Sardis he ad- 
vanced to Epheſus, where he was received with great joy. Here 
he offered, with the utmoſt ſolemnity, a great number of fa. 
crifices to Diana, and aſſigned to the temple of that goddeſs 
the tributes which were paid to the Perſians. Marching from 
Epheſus, where the deputies of Trallis and Magneſia had waited 
upon him with the keys of their cities, he oe to Mile- 
tus, whither MAemnon had fled with a conſiderable number of 
men who had eſcaped from the battle of the Granicus. Mem- 
non ſhut the gates againit him, and repulſed the Macedonians with 
great bravery who attempted for ſeveral days together to take 
the city by ſcalade. Alexander ſeeing his troops every where 
repulſed, began to batter the walls with all his engines night 
and day without intermiſſion. The town being at laſt quite 
diſmantled, and the beſieged tired out with the hard ſervice, Mem- 
non at length ſurrendered the city upon honourable terms, the 
Milefians being allowed to live according to their own laws, 
and MZemnon and his Greeks to march out unmoleſted ; but the 
Perſians were either put to the ſword or ſold for ſlaves. From 
Miletus, Alexander marched into Caria to beſiege Halicarnaſſus, 
which city, both by nature and art, was one of the beſt forti- 


fied in all Mia. Memnon having thrown himſelf into it with a 


conſiderable body of choſen men, reſolved to ſignalize his cou- 
rage and attachment to the intereſt of Darius, with whom he 
had left his wife and children as pledges of it. Whatever could 
be expected from the meſt intrepid bravery and moſt conſum- 
mate knowlege in the art of war, was practiſed on this occa- 
ſion both by the beſiegers and beſieged. After the ſiege had 
continued a long time, during which the utmoſt efforts of the 
Macedonians had been baffled, their perſeverance at length pre- 
vailed, and Memnon was obliged to abandon the city. He 
placed a ſtrong garriſon in the citadel, and conveying the inha- 
bitants, with all their effects, to the iſland of Cos, not far diſtant 
from Halicarnaſſus, he went on board the Per/ian fleet, of which 
he was admiral. Alexander having raſed the city to the ground, 
all the Greek cities in A/a declared for him, he giving out where- 
ever he came, that he had undertaken the war with no other 
view but to free them from the Per/ian bondage. In the ſecond 
year of the war he reduced the provinces of Phrygia, Lycia, 
Pifidia, Pamphylia, Paphlagonia, Gele and Cappadocia, and 
gave the government of them to ſome of his friends. 

Darius, in the mean time, was preparing for a vigorous 
defence. By the advice of Memnon, he reſolved to carry the 
war into Macedon, and a wiſer reſolution could not have becn 
taken; for the Lacedemonians, and ſeveral other Greet ſtates that 
were diſaffected to the Macedonians, and jealous of their over- 
grown power, would have readily joined their enemies. Men- 
tor being appointed commander in chief of all the forces to be 
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employed in this expedition, aſſembled the ſcattered remains of 


the army, and failing from Cos, reduced the iſlands of Chios and Memon 
Leſbos, the city of Mliylene excepted. While he was beſieging fails thi- 


this city, and was =; vob to paſs into Eubœa, he died, very cher, 


unfortunately for the Per ſam emperor, who not having one ge- where he 


neral capable of carrying on that enterprize, was om to dies. 
drop it, and depend intirely upon his caſtern armies. 


for hiſtorians differ very much on this head. Alexander, who 
was now advanced into Cappadocia, hearing of Memmnon's death, 
judged that he had no longer any reaſon to apprehend a war in 
Greece, and accoraingly marched with all poſſible expedition 
into Cilicia, with the deſign of penctrating into the provinces of 
Upper Aſia. 11 arriving at a place called Cyrus's camp, about 
fifty ſtades diſtant from the ftreights of Cilicia towards Cappa- 
dicia, he was informed that the important paſs was guarded by 
the enemy. He marched in perfon, at the firſt watch, with a 
part of his army, to ſurprize the Perſians; but they, upon the 
news of his approach, having abandoned the paſs, he entered 
without oppoſition ; and after viewing with attention the na- 
ture of the place, he admired his good fortune, as a few men, 
with ſtones only, might have ſtopped the march of an army, 
the road being ſo narrow, that four men could hardly walk 
a-breaſt, and broken, in ſeveral places, by the fall of torrents 
from the mountains. From the ſtraits of Cilicia the whole army 
marched to the city Tarſus, which they very fortunately ſaved 
from the flames, the Per ſians, a little before, having abandoned 
the place, and ſet fire to it, that the Macedonians might not be 
enriched with the plunder. Darius, in the mean time, had 
advanced with his numerous army as far as the vaſt plains of 
Meſopotamia. The Greek mercenaries earneſtly preſſed him to 
wait for the enemy in this open country, where there was an 
opportunity for all his numerous forces to act: but he blindly 
haſtened on to the mountainous parts of Cilicia, where in 
an engagement his vaſt army muſt neceſſarily be encum- 


bered. 


He marched in the following order. Before the army was The order 
carried, on ſilver altars, the ſacred and eternal fire, as they of his 
called it, attended by the mages ſinging hymns, after the man- march. 


ner of their country, and 365 youths in ſcarlet robes. After 
theſe came a chariot conſecrated to Jupiter, drawn by white 
horſes, and followed by one of an extraordinary ſize. All the 
equeries were cloathed in white, each having a golden rod in 
his hand. Next appeared ten ſumptuous chariots enriched with 
curious ſculptures in gold and ſilver; and then the vanguard of 
the horſe, compoſed of twelve different nations, each nation 
armed in a different manner. This body of horſe was followed 
by the immortal band of 10,000 Per/ians, remarkable for the 


ſumptuouſneſs of their apparel; for they all wore collars of 


N 4 pure 


eter- Darius 
mining now to command in perſon, he appointed Babylon for muſiers 
the rendezvous of his army, which, when muſtered, was his army 
found to amount to four, five, or ſx hundred thouſand men; at Bz 
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re gold, and were cloathed in robes of gold tiſſue, havin 

arge ileeves garniſhed with precious ſtones. About thirty paces 
* followed 15,000 men, honoured with the title of the 
king's relations or couſins, apparelled like women, and fur- 
paſling even the immortal body in the pomp and richneſs of 
their attire. After theſe came Darius himſelf, attended by his 
guards, and ſeated on a chariot as on a throne. The chariot 
was ſupported on both ſides by the gods of his nation, caſt in 
pure gold. From the middle of the beam, which was ſet with 
Jewels, roſe two ſtatues of pure gold a cubit in height, the one 
repreſenting war, and the other peace, and both ſhaded with 
the wings cf a ſpread eagle of the ſame metal. The king was 
cloathed in a veſt of purple ſtriped with ſilver, over which he 
wore a long robe enriched with a great many precious ſtones; 
and the ſcabbard of his ſcymitar, as our author tells us, was 
made out of a ſingle precious ſtone. On each fide of the king 
walked 200 of his neareſt relations, followed by 10,000 horſe. 
men, whote lances were plated with ſilver and tipt with gold, 
After theſe marched zo, ooo foot, the rear of the army; and 
laſtly 400 led-horſes ana ny to the king. At the diſtance of 
about 100 paces followed the king's mother and his queen, both 
ſeated on high chariots, with a numerous train of female at- 
tendants on horſeback, and fifteen chariots, in which were the 
king's children and thoſe who were charged with the care of 
their education. Nex. came the royal concubines, to the num- 
ber of 360; and they were followed by 600 mules and zoo ca- 
mels, which carried the king's treaſure, and wete guarded by a 
body of bowmen. This pageant march was cloſed by a great 
many chariots, carrying the- wives of the crown officers and 
lords of the court, and guarded by a body of light-armed 

troops (A). | 
Alexander being informed that Darius was advancing, with 
the deſign to enter Cilicia, ſent Parments to ſeize the pats lead- 
ing from thence into Syria. He himſelf marched to Soli, which 
city he reduced by force; and afterwards proceeding to Caſla- 
bala, a ſmall city not far from mount Amanus, news was brought 
him that Darius was advanced within two days march of Cilicia. 
By the advice of his general officers, Alexander marched next 
day towards the mountains of Cilicia, and a few days after en- 
camped in a plain which was but juſt wide enough for two ſmall 
armies to act in. The Greek commanders in the {zrvice of Darius 
again propoſed to him to wait for the enemy in the plains where 
he was then encamped, or return to the plains of 100 atamita, 
If he did not approve of this council, they then adviſed him to 
divide his army into ſeveral bodies, and not to put. all to the 


— 


by Fe? : = 


(a) We may obſerve that ſome no ſuch god as Fupiter, and their 
circumftances of this account of religion ftrifily prohibited the 
ar, ian and (tus muſt be m re- wo:jhip of images, 
_ Iy .maginary, as the Perfians had | | 
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chance 
who had 


by Dari 
and g00 
motives t 
cording 


4 his courtiers had made him believe that the Macedonians were 
fing before him. He barbarouſly put to death all the ſick and 
wounded acedontans that had been left in the city of us by 
Parmenio, ſparing only a few, whom he diſmiſſed after making 
them view his camp, that they might carry a report of the im- 
menſe numbers of his forces. Alexander being informed by 


lefired, ſacrificed to the gods of the place, and advanced to 
meet him. He drew up his army on a narrow plain near the 
city of us, bounded on one fide by the mountains, and by the 
ſa on the other. Darius, by the confined fituation, not being 


army no otherwiſe than by drawing them up in many lines one 
behind the other. When the engagement began, the firſt line of 
the Perſiuns was quickly broke by the Macedonians, and that 
iecciling upon the ſecond, and the ſecond again upon the third, 
and ſo on, the whole Perſian army was put in diſorder ; and the 
Jacedonians prefling forwards, the confuſion was increaſed to 


ſuch a degree, that even the braveſt among the Per/rans, who 


were deſirous of ſignalizing themſelves, could neither ſtand their 


them of the approach of Darius, which he had moſt earneſtly - 


able ſufficiently to extend his front, could diſpoſe of his great 


oy 


of one battle. The courtiers here again traduced thoſe Contrary 
ſuggeſted this wholeſome advice, which was rejected to the ad- 
us, who, however, thanked the Greeks for their zeal vice of the 
d-will, and even condeſcended to lay before them the Greeks, he 
hat induced him not to follow their counſel. He ac- reſolves to 
ly continued to advance; and entering Cilicia by the oppoſe 
{reights of Amanus, which were ſeveral miles north from the Alexander 
is that Parmenio had ſeized, he marched weſtward as far as in a nar- 
17s, not knowing that he was leaving Alexander behind him; row plain. 


ground, nor manage their arms. Darius, who fought in the He is to- 
lit line, with much difficulty got out of the croud to the neigh- tally de- 
touring mountains, from whence he fled on horſeback, leaving feated at 


behind him his bow, his ſhield, and royal mantle. Alexander Sus. 


was prevented from purſuing him by the obſtinate bravery of 
the Gree mercenaries, who charged the Macedonian phalanx, 
and killed above 120 officers of diſtinction, beſides a great many 
private men. Alexander in perſon attacking them in flank, they 
were at length routed ; and Sooo of them, who eſcaped, em- 
barked at Tripoli in Syria, and failed to Cyprus, burning the 


tranſports they did not uſe, to prevent their being purſued. The His eamp 

Ferſians being intirely diſperſed, the Macedonians ſeized their ſeized by 

camp, which they plundered. S:/zgambis the mother of Darius, the M ge- 
and his wife, who was allo his ſiſter, with his ſon Ochus, not Jia. 


full fix years old, his two daughters, both marriageable, and 
lome Per ſiun ladies, were found in the camp, and taken pri- 
ſoners. The reſt had been ſent to Damaſcus, with part of Da- 
1145's treaſure, and all the rich furniture which the Perſan mo- 
naichs uſed to carry with them into the field; ſo that in the 
camp were found only zooo talcnts of ſilver. In the engage- 
ment the Perſſans, according to Arrian, the moſt credible hiſto- 
ran, loſt 10,000 horſe and y<,0.0 foot. Other writers * 
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with him as to the number of the horſe 3 but differ greatly bo 


from him and from each other as to the number of the fog 
Forty thouſand Perſians were ſaid to be taken priſoners ; where, 
Alexander, according to the higheſt computation, loſt in all bit 
300 foot and 150 horſe, which ſeems improbable, conſidering 
the loſs of officers in the Macedonian phalanx. 

Alexander next day buried his dead with great pomp. He 
treated the captive queens and princeſſes with the greateſt hy. 
manity and reſpect, none daring to approach their pavilion but 
thoſe who were appointed to attend them; fo that they lived 
ſays Plutarch, not as in an enemy's camp, but as in a holy temple 
deſigned for the aſylum of virtue. 

Parmenio being now detached with the 8 horſe to 
Damaſcus, as he was on his march met a meſſenger, ſent hy 
the governor of the city to Alexander, offering to betray the 
city into his hands. When Parmenio approached, the traitor 
accordingly cauſed a vaſt number of beaſts of burden to he 
loaded with the king's treaſure and rich furniture, and ſent 
them out of the city, with the deſign of withdrawing from the 
victorious enemy, as the city, he pretended, was not tenable, 
All this wealth, however, a few hours after, fell into the hand; 
of Parmenio, who beſides took ſo great a number of priſoners of 
the firſt diſtinction, that there was ſcarce one noble family in al 
Perſia that did not ſhare in this calamity. Parmenio having taken 
poſſeſſion of the city, found in it 2600 talents in ready money, 
and ;00 in bullion. He took 30,000 priſoners, and with the 
plunder of the city loaded 70co camels. The treacherous go- 
vernor was killed by one of his own men, and his head ſent to 
Darius. | | 

Alexander ſoon. after marching into Syria, moſt of the cities 


of that country voluntarily ſubmitted to him, and even Dariss 


governors and commanders delivered themſelves and their trea- 
ſures up into his hands. At Marathus he received a letter from 
Darius, who, without giving him the title of king, deſired him 
to name what ſum he pleaſed for the ranſom of his mother, 
wife, and children ; offered to decide the diſpute about empire 
in a general engagement, to which each party ſhould bring an 
equal number of troops; but adviſed him, if he was ſtill ca- 
pable of wholeſome advice, to be contented with the kingdom 
of his anceſtors, and not invade that of another, to which he 
had no right. This letter, which was written with an unlie- 
ſonable pride and haughtineſs, highly provoked Alexander, who 
therefore in his anſwer began thus, Alexander the King to Darius, 


He then reproached the Perſians with their unjuſt invaſion of 


Greece, and with the baſe and treacherous murder of his father 
Philip; from whence he concluded he was not the aggreſior. 
He offered to reſtore to him his wife, mother, and children, 
provided he repaired to him in the attire of a ſuppliant, and 
begged their liberty; aſſuring him he might do it without tie 
leaſt danger. He concluded, by deſiring him to rememdeh 

| | whe 
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both hen he next wrote, that he not only addreſſed a king, but his 
— nr marching from Marathus into Phœnicia, all the ci- ple 
11 buy tes in that country voluntarily ſubmitted to him, except Tyre, ſ bmits to 


which; after an obſtinate ſiege of ſeven months, he took by aſ- Alexander. 
Gult, as we have formerly related in the hiſtory of Phœnice. 7 
None of the Phœnicians received Alexander with greater joy than 

the $1dmiars, who, about eighteen years before, having been 

cruelly treated by Ochus, ſince that time bore an irreconcile- 


1 but 
. e enmity to the Per/ians. Alexander depoſed Strato their 
ved, 13 Bu, intereſt, and allowed his friend 


king, who was in the 
Hphaſtion to nominate his ſucceſſor, as we have related 
|{ewhere. 7 | | 
While Alexander was in Phœnice, ſome of the Perſian gene- 
rals, who had eſcaped from the battle of [/us, attempted, with 
the remains of the ſcattered army, and the Cappadocians and 


, | 
g bo Paphlagontans, to recover Lydia; but were routed and diſperſed 
ſent by Antigonus, governor of that province under Alexander. At 


the ſame time the Perſian fleet, which had failed to the Hel- 
/pmt, to recover the cities on that coaſt, were ſo totally 
defeated by the fleet of the Macedonians, that not one ſhip 
eſcaped *. 

Daria, while Alexander was engaged in the fiege of Tyre, A ſecond 
ſent him a ſecond letter, in which he condeſcended to give him letter from 
the title of king. He offered him ten thouſand talents as a ran- Darius to 


1e 
. ſom for the captive princeſſes, and his daughter Statira in mar- Alexanaer. 
90. rage, with all the country he had conquered as far as the 
t to Halys; and reminding him of the inconſtancy of fortune, con- 
cluded with a pompous enumeration of the forces of his eaſtern 
ties provinces, Alexander rejected the terms offered in this letter, 
us and after reducing Tyre, marched from thence to 3 ac- 
e- cording to Joſephus. Having indulged the Jerus in ſeveral pri- 
om vileges, he proceeded from thence to Gaza, in his way to Egypt. 
im Gaza, which was ſtrongly fortified by nature and art, was gal- 
jr, lantly defended by Betis, or Babemeſis, one of Darius's eunuchs, 
ire for two months. Alexander, who had received two dangerous 


an wounds during the ſiege, inſtead of uſing the governor kindly 
for his valour and fidelity, was highly exaſperated againſt him, 
and treated him and the garriſon and inhabitants with great bar- 
barity, his ſentiments and conduct beginning now to change 
with his fortune. Having left a garriſon in Gaza, he marched Eg pt ſub- 
directly for Egypt: and upon his arrival at Peluſium, was met by mits to 

great numbers of Egyptians, who, from the hatred they bore to Alexander. 
the Perſians, embraced this opportunity of throwing off their Bef. Chr. 
oppreſſive yoke, and ſubmitting to him. They received him 332. 

with open arms, and openly and univerfally declared in his fa- 
vour; whereupon Mazæus, who commanded in Memphis, ſeeing 
he was not in a condition to oppoſe the general inſurrection, 
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opened the gates to the conqueror, and put him in poſſeſſon: 
; | the metropolis of that kingdom, with eight hundred talent; ml FN 
1 all the king's rich furniture. Thus Alexander, without any op. 

poſition, became maſter of all Egypt, From Memphis he fil 
down the Nile, and near the Cancpian mouth of that river 
built the city of Alexandria, on the Mediterranean, which 
afterwards became one of the moſt flouriſhing cities in the ui. Man 
verſe. He proceeded from thence with part of his army to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, ſituated in the deſarts of Lyin; Ale 
and upon his return to Memphis, was congratulated on his col. 
queſts by ambaſſadors from moſt of the ſtates of Greece. In the dit 
beginning of the following ſpring, he left Egypt to mag 
againſt Darius; and on his return to Phenice, ſtaid ſome time 
at Tyre, where he ſeitled the affairs of the countries which he Wh: 


was to leave behind him before he ſet out to make new con- 05 
1 Leaving Tyre, he marched with his whole army tho m0 
Syria, and croſſing the Euphrates over a bridge at Tau Da 


he proceeded to the Tigris, which he forded with the umd 
iffculty. | mu 
Darius aſ- Darius, in the mean time, fully ſenſible that no accommo- | 
ſembles dation was to be expected with the enemy, had been very ai. WW: 
another duous in making preparations for another engagement. Having WW mo 


E army at aſſembled an immenſe army at Babylon, he began his march to- the 
| Babylon. wards Nineveh ; and hearing that the enemy had paſſed the Zu WW (pi 
phrates, and was not at a great diſtance, he detached Satr as i wi! 


commander of the cavalry, and Mazæus governor of the pro- the 
Vince, with 7000 horſe, to oppoſe their paſſage, and to lay Mi on 
waſte the country through which they were to paſs ; but before hir 
1 their arrival Alexander had already croſſed the T:gris. He e int 
= camped two days on the eaſtern bank of that river, to refreſh de. 
| 4 his men, who had been greatly fatigued. An eclipſe of the WM fio 
moon happening in the mean time, they were ſtruck with awe WW hi: 


# = and terror; and looking upon the eclipſe as a ſign of the anger Wi | 
= of the gods, they murmured againſt the wild ambition of 4%. Wi in 
Ss: anger, and refuſed to proceed in their march. The £gyptun Wa 
wy ſoothſayers, however, who were conſulted on this occaſion, de- tw 
v4 * claring that the ſun was predominant in Greece, and the moon flo 


£14 in Perſia, and as often as the moon ſuffered an eclipſe, ſome Wi pe: 
wy | great calamity was thereby portended to the Perſians, their fur ted 


diew up his forces; but ſoon found it was only a detachment Bl to 
of 100., horſe, which retreated with precipitation. Not long Wl del 


4 perſtitious dread, upon this anſwer, immediately vaniſhed, and yo 
3 Alexander their hopes and courage revived. Alexander taking the advan- the 
wy advances tage of their ardour, Sa his march after midnight towards Wi orc 
bt towards Darius; and at day-break his ſcouts bringing him word that ſib 
1 him. the Per/ians were on full march to mect him, he immediate Wi cor 
14 

an after, hearing that Darius was not above twenty miles off, be jr: 
halted, to refreſh his ſoldiers before the engagement, and fot- but 

tified his camp with trenches and paliſadoes, being determiue tin 

10 leave his priſoners and baggage at that place. | wh 

| me 


Dari 
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Non 6 Darius encamped in the plain, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
1ts la, and near a village called Gaugamela ; and his army, by 
ny - come authors, is ſaid to have conſtſted of upwards of a million 


and by others, of about half that number in horſe 


fal = o * o 
k The event of a battle now filling his mind with New con- 


of men; 


riy foot. 8 

ui * and being overcome by the tenderneſs and humanity ditions of 
e un- which Alexander had ſhewn his mother, children, and wife, peace of- 
to the which laſt had lately died in childbed, and was buried by fered by 
„% ander with great pomp and magnificence, he diſpatched Darius. 


$ con- 
In the 
narch 
time 
ch he 


ten of his relations embaſſadors to him, offering him new con- 
ditions of peace more advantageous than the former, and re- 
turning him thanks for the kind treatment he had given his fa- 
mily. He offered him thirty thouſand talents as a ranſom for 
the royal priſoners, and all the countries between the Hel- 


con. 1-/þ1nt and the E upbrates. But theſe offers were rejected, in the hut reject- 
thro moſt haughty and inſolent terms, by Alexander, who accuſed ed by 
ſacui Darius of infincerity, having intercepted his letters to the Alexander. 


Greeks in his army, ſpiriting them up, by large bribes, to 
murder him. | ; 

Both ſides now prepared for an engagement; and Darius 
having levelled the ground, that his cavalry and chariots might 
move and act with more eaſe, reſolved to wait for the enemy in 
1 to- the plain, which in ſeveral places he had ſtrewed with iron 
Et: ſpikes, to incommode the enemy's horſe. Alexander coming up 
pate with his army, which, according to Arr:an, conſiſted of forty 
pro- thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe, encamped for one night 
lax BW on ſome hills within view of the enemy. Rein refreſhed 
fore himſelf and his troops in the night-time, he next morn- 
en- ing advanced againſt the enemy; whereas Darius had impru- 
rel WA dently kept his forces under arms all night, from an apprehen- 
the ci that the Macedonians would have attcmpted to ſurprize 
awe im. | 


ger WW Both armies were drawn up in the ſame order, the infantry The battle 
.in the centre, and the cavalry in the wings. Darius's front of Gauza- 
0 was covered with two hundred chariots armed with ſcythes, and mea. 

de. twenty-five elephants. Beſides his guards, which were the 

01 Bl flower of his army, he had poſted the Grecian infantry near his 

me perſon, believing this body alone capable of oppoling the Ma- 

ſu- winan phalanx. As the front cf his army extended much be- 


and yond that of the enemy, he deſigned to ſurround and charge 
n- them both in front and flank ; which Al-zander ſuſpecting, he 


ic ordered thoſe who led the wings to extend them as wide as poſ- 
* ble, without weakening the centre; and the ſecond line he 
ch commanded to face about, one half to the right, and the other 


nt to the left, if ſurrounded by the enemy. Arrian and Curtius 
ug deſcribe this battle at full length. They tell us, that the Per- 
be /s, at the head of whom fought Darius, were often repulſed, 
x but returned again to the charge: that victory inclined ſome- 
C times to one ſide, and ſometimes to another: that Parmenio, 
who commanded the left wing, was in great danger, and his 
men obliged to give ground : that Alexander's rear was put in 

| | diſorder, 


bo 
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diſorder, ſeveral of his chief generals wounded, and his be 

gage taken: that both kings wrought wonders, &c, Vet te 

accounts of the loſs on both ſides, as related by them, is, i Milſhor 

the utmoſt degree, unproportionate and incredible. The Ih. ſurr 

cedonians, it is pretended, did not loſe one thouſand men; Mett 

whereas of the * there fell forty thouſand, ſays Curtiu: et 

thirty thouſand, according to Arran; and ninety thouſand, 20 dig 

The Per- cording to Diodorus. The Pefſians being routed, and flying q joy 
frans rout- every ſide, Darius is ſaid to have been ſome time in ſuſpence l 
ed with Whether he ſhould not lay violent hands on himſelf; but 2 
great length reſolving to fave himſelf by flight, he left the field, and 
ſlauchter, Eſcaped. After he had paſſed the Lycs, ſome who attended 
o im in his flight adviſed him to break down the bridge on thx 
river, in order to ſtop the enemy's purſuit : but he reflecting 

how many of his own men were haſtening to paſs over the 

ſame bridge, replied, © That he would rather leave an open 
© way to a purſuing enemy than ſhut it to a flying friend” 

About midnight he arrived at Arbela, which city has had the 

fortune to give name to the battle, though at a conſiderable 

diſtance from the field. Being attended thither by a great num- 

ber of his nobles and commanding officers, he acquainted them, 

that he deſigned to leave all, for the preſent, to Alexander, and 

fly into Media, from whence, and from the reſt of the nor- 

thern provinces, he could draw together new forces, to try 

once more his fortune in battle. He accordingly ſet out imme- 

diately for Armenia, where he was joined, by two thouſand Gre 
mercenaries, who had eſcaped from the battle. Soon after his 
departure, Alexander arrived at Arbela, which city ſurrendered 

to him, and in it he found a great quantity of furniture and 

equipage belonging to the crown, with four thauſand talents, 

and all the 5 15 of the army, which Darius had left there 

B:4;len before the engagement. After allowing his army ſome days of 
ſubmits to reſt, he ſet out on his march to Babylon, which Maze the 
A'rxancer, governor of the city and province delivered into his hands, the 
who takes Babylonians, from their averſion to the Perſians, rejoicing at the 
ofieflion revolution, and going out to meet him with valuable preſents, 
allo of Alexander continued thirty days in Babylon; and leaving Me- 
Sufa. zZ15 governor of the province, he gave the command of the 
| caſtle and garriſon to a Macedonian, and proceeded to Suſa, the 
governor of which alſo {urrendered the place to him, and de- 

livered up to him thirty thouſand talents in bullion, and forty 

thouſand in ready money, with all the king's furniture, to at 

immenſe value. Alexander leaving a ſtrong garriſon in Su 
advanced towards the province of Perſis; and in four days croſ- 

ſing the Paſitigris with nine thouſand foot and four thouſand 


$90 


a0 horſe, entered the country of the Uxians, governed by one Aa. t. 
813 dates, who had married the niece of Siſigambis. Madates Wis 0 
if not like the other Perſian governors, a time-ſerver, but cont: N 

| nued faithful to his ſovereign; and retiring into a ſtrong hol l 
in the midft of craggy mountains, held out for ſome time wi it 


great 


When the city was at length taken by aſſault, He re- 
ave 7 

0 1 pet ire into the citadel, whence ſeeing there were no duces the 
is, in hopes of being relieved, he ſent thirty deputics to treat of a Uxians. 
. Me. ſurrender. Alexander was greatly provoked againſt him; but 

men; the interceſſion of Siſigambis, he not only pardoned him, but 

2 ſet all the priſoners at 1 8 reſtored Madates to his former 

d, x. kignity, left the city untouched, and the citizens in the full en- 

ng 0n öoyment of their antient liberties. 

Pence The Uxians being reduced, Alexander ordered Parmenio to 

ut darch thro' the plain with part of his army, while he himſelf, 

- 2n{ WW: the head of the light- armed foot, advanced by the way of the 

ended mountains, and the fifth day arrived at the ſtreights of Perſa, 

th which were held by Ariobarzanes with four thoutand foot and 

Cting eren hundred horſe. As ſoon as Alexander advanced into the 

r the paſs, the Perſians rolled down from the tops of the mountains 


Bones of ſuch a prodigious ſize, that they cruſhed at once whole 


Open - ; 

nd” ranks. Alexander, with the utmoſt griet, was obliged to found 
ate a retreat, and encamped about thirty furlongs from the paſs, not 
rable knowing how to advance, and being aſhamed to return. While 


he was in this perplexity, a perſon of Gree# extraction, who had 
long kept ſheep on thoſe mountains, offered to conduct him 
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em 

and over them through by-paths. The king accepted of the offer ; Seizes the | 
nor- and with a few choſen troops followed this guide over rocks and ſtraits of 
ty precipices, filled in many * with ſnow ; and arriving at the Per/ia. f 
me- top of the mountain a little before day- break, attacked the ene- 

rel my, who were then below them, and fled with precipitation. 

r his 


Craterus, with the 3 that were left in the plain, perceiving 
ered their diſorder, took poſſeſſion of the ſtreights. "The Perſians — 


and now attacked before and behind, were routed, and the greate 

nts, number of them cut in pieces. Alexander purſued his march into 

lere Perſis, or Perſia properly ſo called; and when he was at ſome diſ- 

$f tance from Per ſepolis, the metropolis of that province, he received 

the letters from the governor of the place, urging him to haſten to the 

the city, to prevent the populace from plundering the treaſures of 

the Darius. He accordingly marched with his — all night; and 

nts, arriving by day-break within two furlongs of Perſepolis, he aſ- 

las ſembled the generals of his army, and repreſented to them, that 

the no city had ever been more fatal to Greece than Perſepolis, the 

the capital of the Perſian empire, from whence thoſe mighty armies 

de- had been ſent, which had over- run and laid waſte great part of 

rty Europe ; and that it was therefore incumbent on them to re- 

at venge on that proud metropolis the many injuries and calami- | | 

jay ties which their anceſtors had ſuffered. The ſoldiers having Perſopolis | 

of- thus received a licence to plunder, entered the city, and prac- ſahmits; 1 

nd tiſed all manner of cruelties againſt the miſerable inhabitants but the in- i 

2 that had not fled from their fury. The cruel maſſ>cre being Rabe 78 

Ya over, Alexander left Craterus and Parmenis in the place, and cruelly 1 

ti- went with a ſmall body to reduce the neighbouring cities and ud - 

ud ſtrong holds, which al ſubmitting on the approach of his s f ö 

oops, he then returned to Perſepelis, where he took up his 1 

a winter- , ; 
; 1 

1 
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winter-quarters. In this city he is ſaid to have found one huj, 
dred and twenty thouſand talents lodged in the treaſury to def 
the expences of the war. | 

and the During his ſtay at Perſepolis, he gave himſelf up to feaſting 

palace and drinking, making daily great entertainments for his officer,! 
burnt, in one of which, both the king and his gueſts having drank, 
exceſs, fire was ſet, at the motion of a drunken ftrumpet, t 
the magnificent palace of the king. 
From Perſepolis, Alexander marched early in the ſpring to P.. 
ſargada, reſolving to purſue Darius, who was fled to Ecbatay in 
dia. That unhappy prince had ſtill an army of zo, ooo fog, 
among whom were 4000 Greeks, who continued faithful to the 
Jaſt. Beſides theſe he had 4000 lingers, and upwards of 3000 
horſe, moſt of them Ba#rians, commanded by Beſſus governo 
of Bactria. When he heard that Alexander was in full march 
towards Ecbatan, he left that city, with a deſign to retire into 
Bactria, and there raiſe another army. He, however, foon 
altered his reſolution, and determined to venture a third battle 
with the forces then about him. His troops declared that they 
would ſhed the laſt drop of their blood in his defence; but 
. Beſſus governor of Ba#tria, and Nabarzanes, a Perſian lord of 
great diſtinction, baſely conſpired againit him, and quickly 
corrupted the loyalty of the army, by maliciouſly inſinuating that 
Darius was dragging them tode bit Fg and that they were no- 
ways in a condition to make head againſt fo powerful an ene: 
my. The two traitors propoſed either to deliver the king to 
Alexander, if he purſued them, and by that means to make 
their peace with the conqueror ; or, if they could eſcape, to 
murder their maſter, uſurp his dominions, and renew the war, 
Tho' their practices were carried on with the greateſt ſecrely, 
yet they came to the ear of Darius; but he could not believe 
them. Patron, who commanded the Greeks, earneſtly intrevel 
him to encamp among them, and truſt the guard of his perſon 
to men on whole fidelity he might 4 | Darius repliel, 
that he would rather ſuffer any misfortune among thoſe of hi 
own nation than ſeek for ſhelter among ſtrangers, how faithful 
ſoever he might belicve them ; and that he could not die to 
ſoon, if his own Perſians thought him unworthy to live. Net 

Reſſut and long after, Darius had occaſion to repent his having rejected the 

Natar- advice of Patron; for Beſſiss and Nabarzancs ſeizing his perſon, 

z.2nes trea- bound him, out of reſpect to the royal family, in chains of 

cheroutly gold, and ſhutting him up in a covered cart, fled with him 
ſeize towards Bactria. The cart was covered with ſkins, end 

Da ius. ſtrangers appointed to drive it, without knowing who the pf. 
ſoner was they had in their cuſtady. Be//irs was proclaimel 
commander in chief, in the room of Darius, by the Batirim 
horſe; but Patron with the Grecßs, and Artabazus and his ſons 
with the forces they commanded, retired from the body 0 
the army under Beſſus, and marched over the mountains toware 
Parthieue. | 


Alexaniir, 
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Alexander, in the mean time, arriving at Ecbatan, was in- 
formed that Darius had left that city five days before. He pur- 
ſued him with part of his army, and arrived the eleventh 
day at Rages, having marched in that ſpace of time 3300 fur- 
longs. The greateſt part of thoſe who accompanied him died, 
thro the fatigues of ſo long and expeditious a march; inſo- 
much, that on his arrival at Rages he could muſter but 60 horſe- 
men. Alexander now deſpairing of overtaking the king, who 
had already paſſed the Caſpian ſtreights, ſtaid five days at 
Raves, which was a long day's journey from the ſtreights, to 
refreſh his troops, and ſettle the affairs of Media. e then 
proceeded to Parthia, and two days after paſſed the Caſpian 
freights, without oppoſition. Upon entering Parthia, Bagi/t- 
benes, a Perſian nobleman, came and informed him, that Beſſus 
and Nabarzanes had conſpired againſt Darius, and deſigned to 
ſeize him. On this intelligence, he left the main body of the 
army behind, under the command of Craterus, and taking a 
ſmall troop of light-armed horſe with himſelf, marched night 
and day, without ever halting, except a few hours, and the 
third day came to a village where 72 with his Bactrians had 
encamped the day before. Here being informed that Darius 
was ſeized by the traitors, and that the whole army, except 
Artabazus and the Greeks, who had taken another route, obeyed 
Beſſus, he again ſet out that ſame night, and early next morn- 
ing was acquainted by two of a officers, that the Badtrians 
were not above 500 furlongs off, and that they could lead him 
to them by a nearer way. Being at laſt come up with the ene- 
my, his unexpected arrival ſtruck them, tho' far ſuperior in | 
number, with ſuch terror, that they immediately fled. Darius Darius 
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being before them, Beſſus and his accomplices went up to Cod:manus 
him, and deſired him to mount his horſe, and fly from the ene- mortally 
my : but he refuſing to follow them, they diſcharged their darts wounded- 


at him, and left him, wallowing in his blood, to the mercy of 
the Macedonians, They then diſperſed, Beſſus flying towards 
Hyrcania, and Nabarzanes into Ba#tria, that they might, by 
this means, elude the purſuit of the enemy, or at leaſt oblige 
him to divide his forces. Nrcanor being ſent before with a 
oy of light-armed horſe, put near 3ooo of the ſtragglers to 
the ſword, but could not come up with Beſſus or Nabarzanes ; 
which Alexander, who followed at the head of 3000 Macedonians, 
obſerving, he ſent him orders to give quarters to all thoſe that 
ſhould throw down their arms. ee the horſes which 
drew the cart in which was Darius halted, of their own accord 
{ihe drivers having been killed) near a village about four fur- 
ongs from the highway, whither Polyſtratus, a Macedonian, being 
preſſed with thirſt, was ſoon after conducted by the inhabitants, to 
refreſh himſelf at a fountain not far from the place where they ſtopt. 
The Macedonian hearing the groans of a dying man, looked 
round him, and diſcovered the cart, and, as he drew near, per- 
ceiyed Darius lying in the cart, very near his end, having ſe- 
reral darts ſtill ſticking in his body. The king, however, had 
01. II. O ſtrength 
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His death. gratitude and affection.“ Having uttered theſe words, he 
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330. 


Beſſus put 
to death. 


better fate. He immediately pulled off his own military cloak, 
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ſtrength enough to call for ſome water, which Paly/ratus readily 
brought him, a Per/ian captive ſerving for interpreter. After 
drinking, he turned to the Macedonian, and told him with 2 
faint voice, that in the deplorable ſtate to which he was re. 
duced, it was no ſmall comfort to him that his laſt words would 
not be loſt. He then charged him to return his hearty thanks 
to Alexander for the kindneſs he had ſhewn to his wife, mother, 
and children, and to acquaint him, that with his laſt breath he 
beſought the gods to proſper him in all his undertakings, and 
make him ſole monarch of the univerſe ; adding, that he 
thought he need not intreat him to puniſh thoſe traitors who 
had treated him with ſuch cruelty, as it was the common cauſe 
of kings. Then taking Polyſtratus by the hand. Give hin,” 
faid he, © your hand, as I give you mine, and carry him, in 
* my name, the only pledge I am now able to give of my 


expired in the arms of Polyſtratus. Alexander coming up quickly 
after, and beholding the body of Darius, burſt out into tears, 
bewailing the cruel lot of a prince, who, he ſaid, deſerved 1 


and covered the corps, and cauſing it to be embalmed, ſent it 


in a rich and magnificent coffin to Siſigambis, that it might be 
interred with the other Perſian monarchs *. 
Thus died Darius, in the 5oth year of his age and 6th of his 
reign. He was a miid and pacific prince, his reign having 
been unſullied with injuſtice, cruelty, or any of thoſe vices 7 
which moſt of his predeceſſors had been greatly addicted to; 
which was owing to his natural lenity, or the calamities in 
which he was perſonally involved. In him the Perſian empire 4 
ended, after it had laſted, from the firſt of Cyrus, 209 years, un- | 
der 13 kings. | bt 
Alexander being now acknowleged emperor by all the Perſan A: 
commanders, reſtored them to their former honours and em- in 
ployments ; but above all he diſtinguiſhed Artabazus, on ac- im 
count of his unſhaken fidelity to his maſter, and Oxathres, Da- Jay 
rius's brother, whom he ever treated in a manner becoming his W 
high ſtation and noble birth. He was even, to his great diſho- na 
nour, prevailed upon to receive and pardon the traitor Nabar- ap 
Zanes ; but Beſs, the following ſummer, being brought to him of 
in chains by Spitamenes, one of his confidents, who had be- 6 
trayed him, he delivered him to Oxathres, to fuffer whatever M 
puniſhment he ſhould think proper to inflict. According to Pli- 2 
tarch, ſeveral trees were bent down to the ground by main Pe 
force, and one of the traitor's limbs being faſtened to each, the vin 
trees were then ſuffered te return to their natural poſition; and oth 
flying back with violence, each carried with it the limb that wa Sr 
tied to it. | poy 
* Curt, Hiſt. Juſtin, I. ix. Arrian, I. iii. Plut. in Alex. . 
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This is the ſubſtance of the relations of the beſt Greek and 
Latin hiſtorians concerning the Ne empire; but the Perſian 
hiſtory has been recorded, in a ſtile and manner very different, 
by the Perſians, from the origin of their monarchy to the ex- 
tinction of the native Perſians in Feſdegerd their laſt king. 
Theſe accounts of the orientals, however, from whence the 
famous Mirthond has compiled his Perſian hiſtory, are fo full 
of obſcurity, unintereſting details, and wild romance, that in- 
ſtead of affording entertainment or inſtruction, they can only 
create difguſt to the reader. According to them, Alexander, 
whom they ſtile Iſcander ben Filouchous, that is, the ſon of Phi- 
lip, was really the ſon of Darab, or Darius, by one of Philip's 
daughters, whom Darab never lay with but one night, and ſent 
her home to her father, on account of her nauſeous breath. 
She returning with child, bore her fon in Macedon, where 
he was brought up by Philip; who leaving him his kingdom, 
he called himſelf, out of gratitude, his ſon, though he put in 
his claim to the kingdom of Perſia as heir to Darab his 
father. 
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The Hiftory of the PAkTH Ians, from their revolt under Arſaces, 
to the recovery of the ſupreme power by the PERSIANS. 


HE Parthians were, by the antient Gree# and Latin The Par- 

writers, conſidered as a diſtinct people from the Perſians; 1hians not 
but the eaſtern writers make no ſuch diſtinction: and if we re- different 
fect that both people governed nearly the ſame provinces, form- from the 
ing a large empire, of which their own province was but a Per/tans, 
imall part; that the ſame religion, cuſtoms, manners, and when con- 
laws, were common to both; and that each of theſe people, ſide ed 
when enjoying the ſupreme power, looked upon themſelves as collective- 
natives of the chief countries which they poſſeſſed, they will ly. 
appear to differ no more from each other than the inhabitants. 


of different provinces of the ſame empire *. 

Hrus the Great was chiefly ſupported in his conqueſts by the 
Median power ; but the empire which he raiſed was called the 
Perſian empire, becauſe he himſelf was a native of Perſis, or 
Perſia, a barren and poor province. In like manner, the pro- 
vince of Parthia gave name to a kingdom, formed of many 
other provinces, becauſe Arſaces, who threw off the yoke of the 
Syrian kings, was firſt joined by the Parthians in his revolt. His 
power, however, was unanimouſly ſupported by many of thoſe 
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tions which had antiently formed the Per/ian monarchy, and 
now again united againſt the Greeks of Syr:a, whom they ee 
upon as foreigners, and deteſted as idolaters. The inhabitant 
of the ruling province, however, enjoyed ſome peculiar priyj. 
leges ; which made the Per/ians, as we ſhall find afterward, 
eagerly ſeize an opportunity of recovering the ſupreme 

power. | 
The particular province of Partbia, upon the death of An. 
ander the Great, was deſpiſed, as a poor and barren country, 
and none of that prince's commanders caring for the govern. 
ment of it, it was left as an appendix to Media. It may, 
however, at this day be looked upon as the royal province of 
Perſia, fince the king chiefly reſides in it. The empire of the 
Parthians was, according to Pliny, divided into eighteen king- 
doms, eleven of which, extending from Armenia and the Ca. 
pian ſea to the confines of Scythia, were diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the upper kingdoms ; and the other ſeven were knoyn 

by the name of the lower kingdoms. 
Their ori- The Parthians, tho? in after-times they adopted the cuſtoms 
gin and and manners of the Per/ians, were originally, according to the 
hiſtory, eneral opinion, Scythian, or rather Celtic exiles, as their name 
in that language ſignifies. * The particulars of their hiſtory prior 
to the reign of Arſaces I. have long ago been buried in oblivion, the 
works of the authors who treated of this ſubject not having 
reached our times. It appears that they were ſubject to the 
kings of the Mades; formed a part of the Perſian empire; were 
conquered by Alexander the Great; and on his death they were 
held in ſubjection by Seleucus Nicator, and his ſon and grand(on, 
In the reign of the latter, who was Antiochus Theos, Arſaces re- 
volted, and founded a new kingdom, which was ſtrengthened 
and enlarged by his ſucceſſors, who held it for the ſpace of 4:; 
Years. | 

. K Arſaces I. according to ſome writers, was of the race of the 
Bet Chriſt Aebemenidæ,; others make him a Parthian by birth, and ſomea 
2:2 Bactrian. The weak and tyrannical adminiſtration of Antischu 
Theos, the grandſon of the great Seleucus, having inſpired the 
Parihians with diſaffection, Ar/aces, who had ſlain the Syria 
governor of Parthia, on account of an inſult offered by him to 
the modeſty of his brother, eaſily prevailed with them to take 
arms, and aſſert their independency. Seleucus Callinicus, the 
ſucceflor of Theos, made an attempt to reduce them ; but was 
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defeated and taken priſoner by Arſaces, who thereupon aſſumed he 

the title of king, and fo firmly eſtabliſhed his empire, that it pe 

was afterwards able to contend with the Roman power, when th 

at its greateſt height. Ar/aces, after annexing Hyrcania and th 

ſome other provinces to his empire, was killed in a battle againk G 

| Ariarathes IV. king of Cappadocia, From him the Parthian tic 

A kings of the fame race took the name of Ar/aces, as the kings of ® 

A Egypt did that of Ptolemy, and the Roman emperors that of * 

| Cæſar. | | : W 
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I ſaces II. the fon of the founder of the monarchy, invaded 4-/aces II. 
Kew Media, while Antiochus the Great was engaged in Bel. Oh 


ith the king of Egypt. But Antiochus having diſengaged 
+ Lf from his Egyptian war, recovered Media, and 2 
Hrſaces to retire into Hyrcania. The Parthian king, ſoon after, 
taking the field with 100,000 foot and 20,000 horſe, Antiochus 
thought proper to agree to a peace; by which it was concluded, 
that Ar/aces ſhould hold Parthia and Hyrcania, on condition of 
his aſſiſting the Syrian monarch to recover the other revolted 


provinces. 


231. 


Arſaces II. was ſucceeded by his fon Priapatius, who reigned Priapa- 
ffteen years, and left three ſons, Phraates, Mithridates, and tius. 
frtabanus. Phraates, who ſucceeded to the throne, conquered Bef. Chr. 
217. 
ined their independancy till the reign of AMexander. Though 1 
Phraates left a numerous iſſue, yet he appointed his brother Mi- Mithri- 
thridates as his ſucceſſor, on account of his — merit. dates I. 


the Mardi, a moſt warlike nation, who had always main- 


Mithridates reduced the countries of the Bactrians, Perſians, 
Medes, Elymeans, and even extended his dominions into India, 
beyond the conqueſts of Alexander, Demetrius Nicator, King of 
Syria, who attempted to recover ſome of his provinces from the 
Parthians, being defeated and taken priſoner by him, Mithri- 
dates, after that victory, reduced Babylonia and Meſopotamia, 
and was acknowleged as ſovereign by all the nations betwixt the 
Euphrates and the Wes, Tho' he detained Demetrius as a pri- 
ſoner, yet he entertained him with great humanity, and con- 
fning him to the province of Hyrcania, e him Rhodaguna, 
one of his ſiſters, in marriage. Mithridates was no leſs re- 
markable for the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition than for his great 
courage and reſolution. He is ſaid to have examined the va- 
rious conſtitutions of the many nations he had conquered, and 
from the whole to have formed a body of excellent laws. 


Mithridates was ſucceeded by his ſon Phraates II. who had Phraaze 
not been long in poſſeſſion of the throne before he was attacked II. 


by Antiochus Sidetes king of Syria, who having defeated him in 
ſeveral battles, recovered all the weſtern provinces that had been 
conquered by Mithridates. Soon after, however, Phraates de- 
feated and flew Antiochus, and _ fluſhed with his victory, 
reſolved to invade Syria; but before he could ſet out on that en- 
terprize, he was engaged in a war with a Scythian army of mer- 
cenaries, whom he had called in to his aſſiſtance. As Antiochus 
had been defeated before they had joined him, he refuſed to 
pay them the ſum which he find promiſed them ; upon which 


they began to ravage his territories. Phraates finding himſelf 


thus attacked in his own dominions, took into his pay a body of 
Greek mercenaries who had ſerved Antiochus in his late expedi- 


tion, and had been taken priſoners by the Parthians. The Greets, He js flain 
however, in reſentment of the bad uſage they had received jq an en- 
when priſoners, joined the Scythians in the firſt engagement, gagement 


which proved fatal to Phraates ; for his army was defeated, and 
himſelf ſlain. | 
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Artabauus The Greeks and Scytbians, after ravaging the Parthiandominiors, 


I 


Pacorus I. 


P Braates 
III. 


Orodes. 
Mithri- 
dates II. 


C rafſus re- 
ſolves to 

jnvade the 
Parthians. 


Bef. Chr. 
575 


for the ſpace of five years, to raiſe what forces he 


retired to their reſpective countries; when Artabanus, the thin 
{on of the late king Priapatius, took poſſeſſion of the crown. Hehe. 


ing killed a few days after, in an engagement with theThogar;ay, 


a Scythian nation, was ſucceeded by his ſon Pacorus I. who hear. 
ing of the great exploits of the Romans, ſent an embaſſy to Hl. 
la, then in Cappadocia, to follicit their alliance. Hylla, tho'only 
a prætor, aſſumed great ſtate in the audience he gave to the 
Parthian ambaſſador, placing Ariobarzanes king of Cappadruiz 
whom he had been ſent to reſtore to his kingdom, on his right 
hand, and Oromazes the Parthian on his left. Pacorus was ſo 
highly offended with his ambaſſador for his condeſcenſion to a 
Roman prætor, that he cauſed him to be beheaded on his return, 
He afterwards ſent ambaſſadors to Lucullus, and renewed the al. 
liance concluded with Sylla. 

Pacorus was ſucceeded by his ſon Phraates III. who gave his 
daughter in marriage to Tigranes, the ſon of Tigranes the Great 
king of Armenia, and invaded that country, with a deſign to dif- 
poſſeſs the father, and give the crown to his ſon-in-law. On 
the approach of Pompey the Roman general, however, he with- 
drew, and by a ſolemn embaſly to him, again renewed his all- 
ance with the Romans. Soon after, in the 12th year of his 
reign, he was murdered by his two ſons, Azthridates and 
Orodes. The latter, who was the eldeſt, took poſſeſſion of the 
Parthian throne ; but was ſoon N by Mithridates, who, 


rendering himſelf odious to his ſubjects by his cruelties, was 


obliged to take ſhelter with Gabinius, the Roman governor of 
Syria. Orodes, on the flight of his brother, was reſtored to 


the throne ; but was ſoon threatened with an invaſion from the 


Romans, Gabinius having undertaken to reſtore Mithridatts, in 
hopes of ſatisfying his rapacity by the plunder of the Parthians. 
He accordingly ſet out on his march ; but after he had paſſed 


the Euphrates, he abandoned the cauſe of Mithridates, and 


marched into Egypt, Ptolemy Auletes having promiſed him im- 
menſe ſums, if he would aſſiſt him in recovering his throne, 
Mithridates, tho' abandoned by Gabinius, invaded Babyimia 
with a ſmall body of forces under his own command, and 
ſeized Seleucia, where he was ſoon after obliged to ſurrender at 
diſcretion to his brother, who cauſed him to be put to death. 
Orodes now ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of the throne without a 
rival; but not long afterhis territories were unexpectedly invaded, 
even by his allies the Remans, under the command of M. Licmius 
Craſſus. Tho? Craſſus was the richeſt man in Rome, yet ſuch 
was his inſatiable avarice, that in hopes of augmenting bis 
oreat wealth by the ſpoils of the Parthians, who were reckoned 


2 very rich nation, he reſolved to make war upon them, in di- 
rect violation of the alliances that had hitherto ſubſiſted be- 
twixt the two people. He accordingly got himſelf named go: 
yernor of Syria and the neighbouring provinces, with a mo 
unconſtitutional power, being allowed to hold his government | 
for ſhould think 

proper, 


F without 
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and to make peace or war with whom he pleaſed, 
having recourſe to the ſenate or people of Rome. 
dome of the tribunes, the following year, oppoſed his under- 
taking the Parthian expedition with the greateſt zeal; and 
when he went out of Rome, followed him to the gates with ſo- 
lemn execrations and curſes. 


propers 
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Craſſus, after a ſtormy and dangerous voyage, in which he He plun- 
loft many ſhips, landed his troops in the ports of Galatia; from ders the 
whence he marched into Syria and Pale/tine, where his avarice temple of 


Feaſures. Having ſoon after croſſed the Euphrates, he began 


hoſtilities againſt the Parthians, and quickly drove them from 
Meſopotamia. Apollonius governor of Zenadotia, a city near Nice- 
kirium, made ſome oppoſition to the Romans, and flew a de- 
tachment of their troops, to whom he had agreed to ſurrender 
the place. The Zenadotians, however, paid dear for their 
breach of faith; for their city being ſoon after taken by aſſault, 


rompted him to plunder the temple of Feraſalem of its ſacred Jeruſalem. 


they were all ſold as ſlaves. Craſſus, upon the conqueſt of Me- He re- 


ſapatamia, left 7000 foot and 1000 horſe to garriſon the places he duces Me- 


had taken, and in the beginning of autumn returned to Syrza, ſepotamia. 


where he put his army into winter- quarters, and was ſoon after 
joined by his ſon, at the head of 1000 choſen horſe. During 
the winter Craſſus intirely neglected military diſcipline, and 
ſuffered his troops to indulge themſelves in idleneſs, debauchery, 
and all manner of effeminate pleaſures. He himſelf employed 
his time chiefly in oppreſſing and plundering the Syrians, by the 
moſt arbitrary and cruel exactions, not ſparing even the temples 
of their gods, which he robbed of all their treaſures and rich 
ornaments *. : 

The Parthians, in confidence of the alliance that ſubſiſted be- 
tween them and the Romans, had made no preparations for op- 


poling Craſſus; but his imprudent conduct in returning to Syria 


ſuffering them to recover from their conſternation, they formed 
a powerful army during the winter, with which Orodes took the 
field in the following ſpring. The Parthian king being ſtill de- 
firous of maintaining a good correſpondence with the Romans, 
ſent an ambaſſy to Craſſus in Syria, to know for what reaſon he 
had invaded his dominions. The ambaſſadors, after putting 
Craſſus in mind of the alliances that had ſubſiſted between them 
and the Romans, told him, that if the people of Rome counte- 
nanced the breach of peace, a war mult enſue, which could 
not be terminated without the intire ſubjection of one of the 
empires ; but if he, to ſatiate his private intereſt, had under- 
taken the war, contrary to the inclination of the Romans, that 
the king their maſter, out of pity to his old age, would ſuffer 


tne Romans in Meſopotamia to retire unmoleſted. Craſſus reply- He treats 
ing, in a vain and arrogant manner, That they ſhould have his the Par- 


— 


* Joſeph. Ant. 1. xive Dio. 1. xl. Plut. in Craſſ. & Appian. 
bell. civil. | | 
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enſwer at Seleucia; the chief of the ambaſſadors, named Vop, 


with con- ſooner, O Craſſus, ſee hair grow here than be maſter of Seleucia, 


tempt. 


W 


Orodes, on the return of his ambaſſadors, finding it in vain 
to expect peace, marched in perſon with a large detachment of 
his army, to make a diverſion on the frontiers of Armenia, 1; 
the Armenians were preparing to act in conjunction with the 
Romans. The brave Surena, or Surenas, marched with the 
other part of the Parthian army into Maſopotamia. This gene- 
ral had been always faithfuliy attached to Orades, and had even 
procured him the crown, by the expulſion of Mithridates. He 
was deſcended of one of the nobleſt families in Parthia, and re- 
nowned no leſs for his wiſdom and diſcretion, than for his great 
bravery. He is ſaid to have united the luxury of an A/atic with 
the intrepidity of a conqueror, When he travelled, his equi- 
page conſiſted of 1000 camels to carry his baggage, 200 chariots 
for the ſervice of his wives and concubines, 1000 horſemen, 
completely armed, for his guard, together with a great number 


of light- armed troops, which, with his domeſtics, amounted to 


The Par- 
thians re- 
cover 
many 

laces in 
Maſopota- 
mic. 


Craſſus 
impru 
dentlv en 
ters Me 


potamia. 


* 
* 


10,000 more. | 

Surenas ſoon making himſelf maſter of ſeveral of the cities in 
Meſopotamia garriſoned by the Romans, the ſoldiers who eſcaped 
to Craſſus's camp ſpread a panic among his troops, by their ter- 
rible accounts of the Parthians. They ſaid, that it was im- 
poſſible to overtake them when they fled, or eſcape them when 
they purſued : that the Roman darts would not penetrate their 
defenſive arms; and that their offenſive weapons were ſo ſharp, 
that no buckler was proof againſt them. The Roman troops 
were greatly diſheartned by theſe reports, and moſt of the chief 
officers adviſed Craſſus to ſuſpend his march; but 4rtabazus kin 
of Armenia arriving at the camp with ſix thouſand horſe, a. 
promiſing to ſend ten thouſand cuiraſſiers and thirty thouſand 
foot, whenever they ſhould be thought neceſſary, Gra us per- 
ſiſted ' in advancing. Artabazus earneſtly diſſuaded him from 
marching thro' the plains of Meſopotamia, where he would be 
often difirefled for want of water, and would be continually 
harraſſed by the Parthian horſe. He adviſed him, at the fame 
time, to take his route over the mountains of Armenia, where 
he would meet with plenty of proviſions, and be ſecured from 
any aſſaults of the enemy. Craſſus, however, no-ways influ- 
enced by the ſolid reaſons of Artabazus, alleged, that he muſt 
march thro* Meſopotamia, in order to relieve the Roman garri- 
ſons that were left there; and having deſired the king to ſend 
the ſuccours he promiſed, began his march for that province, 
which he entered at the head of upwards of forty thauſand 
men. 

The Roman army having croſſed the Euphrates, Craſſus was adviſed 
by his queſtor Caius Caſſius (the ſame who afterwards conſpired 
againſt Cz/ar) to wait In the rg. towns that were ſtill 
garri oned by the Romans till he ſhould get information of the 
number and ſtrength of the enemy, or elſe to advance 0 He- 

; 5 | 5 leucid, 
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bu, by marching along the Euphrates. _ Craſſus ſeemed to ap- 
prove of this laſt advice; but A garus king of Edeſſa, who had 
tmerly ſerved under Pompey, arrived as a friend at the Roman 
camp, tho' in reality acting in concert with Surenas, perſuaded 
him to march directly forward, by declaring that the enemy 
would not dare to face him ; and that he had more need of 
wings to purſue them than of arms. | 
The Romans accordingly truſting to this deceitful guide, march- 
ed for ſome days over a moſt extenſive and delicious green plain; 
but afterwards entered a frightful and barren deſart, deſtitute of 
water, and without ſo much as a plant or blade of graſs. 
Their deſperate ſituation greatly alarmed the chief officers, who 


at ſuſpecting the intentions of Algarus, preſſed Craſſus to retreat 
h to the mountains. He was alſo urged to avoid the barren 
i plains, by a meſſenger who had come expreſs from Artabazus, 
ts and who alſo brought the diſagreeable news, that the king of 
l Armenia could not ſpare the ſuccours he had promiſed, as his 
T dominions were invaded by Orodes, at the head of a powerful 
0 army. Craſſus paid no regard to the repreſentations of his of- 


fers, or thoſe of the Armenian meſſenger, but ſtill followed 
n the counſels of Abgarus, who, under pretence of going out on' 
d ſeouting- parties, had frequent conferences with Surenas about 
L the bell means of deſtroying the Roman army. The Romans 
- had no ſooner paſſed the deſart, when news was brought 
n i them by their ſcouts, that a numerous army of Parthians was in 
[ full march to attack them. Tho' they were then greatly fati- 
p gued and exhauſted, yet they were under a neceflity of forming 
$ themſelves into order of battle. Craſſus accordingly, by the 
f treacherous advice of Abgarus, formed his army into a ſquare, 
: with twelve cohorts in each front; having again deſpiſed the 
advice of Caſſius, who had propoſed to extend the infantry 
d 25 wide as poſſible, that they might not be ſurrounded by the 
: enemy, 
1 The Parthians not appearing ſo ſoon as expected, Craſſus was The Bar- 
e adviſed by his officers to refreſh his troops, by encamping on hans at- 
/ the banks of a ſmall river to which they had advanced. he tack the 
: Reman general, howeyer, giving way to the inconſiderate ar- Romans. 
: dour of his ſon, only allowed the legions to take a meal ſtand- Bef Chr, 
1 ng; and before that could be done by all, gave orders for 53. 
their advancing as faſt as they could move, contrary to the cuſ- 
tom of the Romans. The greateſt number of the Parthians 
- having concealed themſelves, the Romans at firſt thought their 
enemy contemptible ; but they were quickly filled with the 
2 aſtoniſhment, when the Parthians, upon a ſignal from 
urenas, roſe as it were out of the ground, and began the at- 
tack with dreadful cries and a moſt frightful noiſe. Surenas 
| having at firſt in vain endeavoured to break the ranks of the 
| Romans with his pikemen, drew off his troops, and diſcharged 
| owers of arrows, which did great execution in the Roman 
| phalanx. The Romans, in the beginning of the en agement, 
Nil] advanced, in hopes of engaging the enemy han W ; 
ut 
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but as they advanced the Parthians retreated, and kept ſhower. 
ing arrows upon them, even at the time when they had tins 
their backs to them. 5 | 
Young Craſſus advancing, with great intrepidity, at the he; 
of a body of horſe and ſome light infantry, the Parthians betock 
themſelves to flight, and ſuffered the detachment to Purſii 
them till they were ſeparated at a great diſtance from the army 
when ſuddenly wheeling about, they encircled them at fone 
ſhowers of arrows; the Roman; 
at the ſame time, ſcarce perceiving the enemy, on account of 
the thick duſt raiſed by the motion of their horſes. Craſſus, in. 
patient to annoy the enemy, left his infantry, and ruſhed upon 
their heavy-armed cavalry at the head of a thouſand choſen hork 
whom he had recruited in Gaul. The Gauls attacked with the 
greateſt deſperation ; and finding their weapons unſerviceable 
againſt the armour of the enemy, ſome of them laid hold of 
their ſpears, and unhorſed them; and others diſmounting, ſtab- 
bed the horſes in the belly, and made them throw their riders, 
They themſelves, however, ſuffered the moit, and were obliged 


the Roman again to retreat to theirinfantry, and with them to retire to an emi- 
army de- nence, where, being quickly ſurrounded by the Parthians, the 
feated un- were almoſt all diſabled or killed, without being able in the leak 


der the 


young 
Craſſus. 


of his ſon, 


to annoy the enemy. wh being wounded in the arm witha 
barbed arrow, and ſeeing his troops falling round him, without 
any hopes of being relieved, preſented his fide to one of his at 


tendants, and from him received a mortal wound, his example 
being followed by moſt of the nobility who ſerved under him. 


Of the whole detachment only 500 common ſoldiers ſurvived, 
and theſe were taken priſoners. | 
The elder Craſſus, in the mean time, not having been much 
annoyed by the Parthians who ſtayed behind, retreated to a 
ſmall hill, in hopes of ſoon ſeeing his ſon return victorious; but 
one of the many meſſengers diſpatched by young Craſſus eſcap- 
ing the enemy, and bringing him word, that his ſon was loſt, i 
he did not fend him an immediate and powerful reinforcement, 
his mind was thrown into ſuch agitation, that he ſcarce knew 
what he was doing. He, however, advanced with his army; 
but had proceeded a very little way, when he was met by the 


Parthians, who, with loud ſhouts and ſongs of victory, pie- 


ſented to the Romans the head of young Cra//zus upon the point 
of a lance. The father, tho' almoſt finking with grief, diſſem- 
bled his affliction, and ſtrove in vain to animate his troops, who 
were now filled with dejection and deſpair. Many of the Rr 
moans, to avoid the painful wounds of the arrows which wer 
now ſhowered upon them from all ſides, threw themſelves on 
the enemy's heavy-armed horſe, and ſought from their ſpears? 
more quick and eaſy kind of death. The Parthians, when nigit 
approached, ceaſed their attack, and . retired, crying 0 
that they would allow the father one night to lament the dea 


Craſſs 
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us ſpent the greateſt part of the night lying upon the 
ap but being ny and comforted by ſome of his offi- 
p ers, he, by their advice, called a council of war, in which 
+ was reſolved to retire immediately, without ſound of 
:rumpet, to the neighbouring city of Charræ, which was 


d by a Roman garriſon. Agnatius with zoo light horſe pro- The Ro- 
ris directly to Charre ; but without ſtopping, only gave „ans re- 
notice to the centinels, that Craſſus had fought a great battle treat in 
with the Parthians; which indiſtin& account alarming the great gif. 
governor of the place, he marched out with his garriſon to order. 


the relief of Craſſus, and conducted him and his army into 
city. 

The Parthians, tho' they were quickly informed of the re- 
treat of the Romans, from the cries and lamentations of their 
ick and wounded, whom they left behind, yet did not offer to 
purſue them, from a ſuperſtitious cuſtom that prevailed among 

them not to fight in the night. When it was day, the 
entered the Roman camp, where they put all the wounded, 
to the number of 4000, to the ſword. Surenas ſoon after ap- 
pearing before the walls of Charræ, and declaring, that he 
would grant no terms to the Romans, unleſs they delivered up 
Craſſus and Caſſius to him in chains, the Roman general, finding 
himſelf in no condition of ſtanding a ſiege, by the advice of 
his officers, reſolved to retire from Charre that very night. 
Craſſus who, as Dio obſerves, ſeems to have been infatuated by - 
a Divinity, moſt imprudently imparted the reſolution of the 
council of war to one Andromachus, an inhabitant of Charre, 
who undertook to conduct the Romans; but at the ſame time 
treacherouſly informed Surenas of their deſign, and promiſed to 
conduct them in ſuch a manner that they ſhould not get out of 
his reach before day- break. He accordingly, after many wind- 
ings and turnings, brought them into deep and marſhy grounds, 
where the infantry were up to the knees in mire. In that ſitua- 
tion Craſſus was overtaken by Surenas ; but Caſſius, who from a 
diſtruſt of the guide, had returned to Charre, from thence 
eſcaped with 500 horſe to Syria. Odtavius alſo, one of the 
lieutenants, had gained ſome mountains near . with a body 
of 5000 men. Craſſus who, with great difficu 75 had gained 
the ſummit of a hill, being hard preſſed by the Parthians, the 
troops of Oftavius quitted their ſafe poſt, and running to the 
aſſiſtance of their general, quickly repulſed the enemy. Su- 
renas finding his troops backward in making a ſecond attack, 
and afraid leſt the Romans ſhould eſcape by marching off in the 
night, pretended a willingneſs to come to an accommodation ; 
and having diſmiſſed ſome Roman priſoners, expreſſed his deſire 
before them of having an interview with Craſſus. The Roman 
general, ſuſpecting the deſigns of Surenas, declined the inter- 
view ; but was forced to agree to it, much againſt his inclination, 
by his own ſoldiers, who flocked round him, and not only abuſed 
im in an outrageous manner, but even menaced him, if he 
did not accept of the propoſals made him by Surenas. He ac- 
| | cordingly 
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cordingly left his camp, accompanied by ſeveral of his chier 
officers, and was received at firſt by Surenas with an exceſs gf 
courteſy ; but the Parthians, who had him now in their power 
mixing a great deal of inſult with their l civilities, 2 

of the officers who 
attended him, were ſlain. The Parthians, upon the death of 
Craſſus, attacked the Romans on the hill, who were almoſt al 
put to the ſword or taken priſoners. The latter continued in 
captivity among the Parthians, where, as Horace mentions, they 
contracted ignominious marriages, to the diſgrace of Rome. The 
Parthians hung up the ſtandards of the vanquiſhed legions as tro- 
phies at Seleucia, which city was entered in triumph by Sure, 
who, to amuſe the people, pretended that Craſſus was ſtill alive, 
and made one of the priſoners, who reſembled him, to march 
thro' the ſtreets in a mock parade. | | 
During theſe tranſactions, Artabazus king of Armenia, fore. 
ſeeing the fate of Craſſus, had concluded an alliance with 
Orodes, and had given one of his daughters in marriage to Pa. 
corus, Orodes's ſon. While the two kings were ſolemnizing 
their new alliance, the head of o_ was brought to Orad, 
who, after expreſſing the moſt lively tranſports of joy, com- 
manded melted gold to be poured into Craſſus's mouth, re- 
proaching him thereby with his deteſtable avarice, which had 
drawn upon him a deſerved fate. 
Surenas did not long enjoy the honour of his great exploits; 
for Orodes, growing jealous of his glory, cauſed him to be put to 


vadeSyria. death ſoon after, and gave the command of the army to his own 


ſon Pacorus, who, at his defire, invaded Syria, in hopes of find- 
ing it defenceleſs. Caſſius, however, having drawn together ſome 
new levies, and joined them to the ſmall remains of the late 
army, oppoſed the. progreſs of the Parthians, and obliged them 
to repaſs the Euphrates. The following ſpring, a numerous 
army of Parthians entered Syria, under the command of Orſace, 
an old and experienced commander, who, having quickly re- 
duced all the country between the Euphrates and Antioch, cloſely 
beſieged that metropolis. The celebrated Cicero, however, 
ſending ſome ſuccours from his province of Cilicia to the relief 
of the beſieged, the Parthians raiſed the fiege, and, after ſome 
fruitleſs attempts, marched homewards. Caſſius the Roman ge- 
neral being informed of their route, drew them into an ambuſ- 
cade, in which great numbers of them were cut off, with Or- 
faces their leader. | 

Thoſe who eſcaped repaſſed the Euphrates with Pacorus ; but 
a new army, in the end of ſummer, again entered Syria, and 


wigtered in the northern province of Cyrrhe/tica. Early in the 


ſpring they again beſieged Antioch, where they met with very 
little oppoſition, M. Calpurnius Bibulus, the governor of $Syr1, 
having no experience in war, and being of a very inactive di- 
poſition. Having ſucceeded, however, in ſtirring up Ordon- 


pantes, a Parthian nobleman, to raiſe a rebellion in the heart * 
| the 
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| the kingdom, he, by that means, obliged the Parthians intirely 
| to evacuate Syvig. ; 85 
As the Parthian affairs were now unconnected, for ſome time, 
with thoſe of the Romans, we are left in the dark as to the tranſ- 
\&ions that happened during this rebellion. But when the civil 
war broke out between Pompey and Ceſar, Dio tells us, that Orodes 
was ſolicited for ſuccours by Pompey, and that he offered to ſend 
him aſſiſtance, on condition that ria ſhould be delivered up to 
the Parthians 3 which the Roman general would not agree to. 
After the death of Pompey and the ruin of his party, the Parthians 
were threatened with an invaſion from Cz/ar ; but when he 
was juſt going to ſet out on his expedition, he was killed in the 
ſenate-houſe. — | | 
Not long after, the Syrians, on account of the oppreſſion of Syria 
the Romans, but particularly of Marc Antony, who then go- again in- 
verned the eaſtern provinces, roſe up in arms, and invited the vaded b 
Parthians to their aſſiſtance. Orodes, on this invitation, ſent a the Par. 
powerful army into Syria, under the command of Pacorus and ;h;ays, 
Labienus, a Roman of Pompey's party, who, ſome time before, Ref. Chr 
had been ſent to ſolicit ſuccours of the Parthians by Brutus and 40 : 
Caſſius, Labienus having defeated Saxa, Antony's lieutenant in : 
Sia, flew him afterwards in Cilicia, and reduced all Aſia Mi- 
vor, while Pacorus, with another part of the army, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Syria and Phœnice, Tyre being the only place in 
thoſe parts that held out againſt him. They were ſoon, how- 7; 1 
erer, driven from their new conqueſts by the Romans ; for Ven- the 7 . 
zidius, the lieutenant of Antony, entering Aſia with a new army, gain Rs 
Labienus being in no condition to oppoſe him, retreated as he 5 . q 
advanced, till he ſecured an advantageous camp on mount Tau- os watt 
rus, from whence he ſent to ſollicit ſuccours from Pacorus. A —— 
body of Parthians AO oa marched to his affiſtance ; but er them. 
preſuming upon their late ſucceſſes, and venturing to engage 
the Romans before they joined him, they were intirely defeated. 
Upon the news of this defeat, Labienus was quickly abandoned 
by his men, who were moſtly raw troops, and many of them 
entered into the ſervice of Ventidius. Labienus, after ſkulking 
ſome time in diſguiſe, was taken and put to death. The Par- 
trans, notwithſtanding the loſſes they had ſuffered, {till at- 
tempted to defend Syria, by occupying the paſſes of mount 
Amanus ; but being defeated there with great ſlaughter by Ven- 
tidis, Pacorus retreated with great precipitation beyond the Eu- 
pbrates with the forces that remained. 
The following ſpring the Parthians again entered Syria, the 
news of their great preparations even drawing Antony into the 
held. Before he could reach Syria, however, p entidius gained a 
complete victory over them, and flew. Pacorus their general. 
The Parthians, upon the death of Pacorus, fled in the utmoſt 
confuſion towards the Euphrates; but a detachment: of the 
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Roman troops having got to the river before them, their ret 
was cut off, and they were almoſt all put to the ſword, a fey 
only eſcaping into the dominions of the king of Comagene. Thi, 
ſignal victory was gained on the ſame day of the year on which 
14 years before, the famous battle of Carrhe was loſt. 
rodes, upon the news of the loſs of his army and the det 
of his ſon, was ſo overwhelmed with grief, that for ſome day 
he was unable to utter a word, and abſlained from all foo 
When he recovered his ſpeech, nothing at firſt was heard from 
him but the name of Pacorus, his dear Pacorus. Sometimes he 
talked to him as if he had been preſent ; but at other times, re. 
collecting that he was dead, he burſt into a flood of tears 
and was ready to lay violent hands upon himſelf. The you : 
prince whom he lamented is greatly extolled by all the antient 
for his juſtice, clemency, valour, and other princely qualities. 
During the ſhort time that he lived among the Syrians, he ſo 
endeared himſelf to them, that they never expreſſed more af. 
—_— for any of their native ſovereigns than they did for 

im. : | 
Ventidius, that he might not give umbrage to the jealous 
temper of Antony, did not puſh his conqueſts into Meſopotamia 
and Babylonia, which he might eaſily have done; but marching 
into Commagene, made war- upon the king of that country, who 
had ſided with the Parthians. Antony at length arriving at (un- 
magene, took the command of the army upon himſelf, and diſ- 
miſſed Ventidius, under pretence that he deſerved a triumph, 
and ought to go to Rome to aſk it of the ſenate ; but really from 
a motive of jealouſy ; as he thought his authority eclipſed by the 
great talents of Ventidius, who, upon his arrival at Rome, ob- 
tained a triumph with general applauſe, being the only Roman 
who ever triumphed over the Parthians. 

Orods . Orodes, in the mean time, having in ſome meaſure recovered 
murdered his tranquillity of mind, appointed Phraates, the eldeſt, but 
by his ſon the moſt wicked of his children, as his ſucceſſor, and aſſumel 
Phraates, him even as his partner upon the throne. Phraates no ſooner 
found himſelf veſted with the ſovereign authority, than he put 
to death his brothers by the daughter of Antiochus Euſebes king 
of Syria, becauſe they were of a more noble deſcent than him- 
ſelf. His father highly reſenting ſuch inhumanity, he endez- 
voured to poiſon him, by giving him ſome juice of hemlock; 
but that proving only a medicine againſt the dropſy, which grief 
had brought upon the king, he cauſed him to be ſtifled in his 
bed; and ſoon after put to death all his brothers, to the num- 

ber of thirty. ; OY 
Antony re- As he exerciſed the ſame cruelty over the nobility, not ſparing 


ſolves to even his eldeſt ſon, leſt the Parthians ſhould place him on the 


attack the throne, many of the chief lords of Parthia took refuge in $ris 
Parthians. under the protection of Antony, who was perſuaded by Monat, 
one of theſe refugees, to make war on the Parthians. The 
Roman general was alſo preſſed by his officers to revenge the 
death of Craſſus ; and accordingly made great preparations for 
invading 
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wading Parthia. Lo attach Mongſes to his ſervice, he allowed 

him the revenues of three cities ing his maintenance, and pro- 

niled to place him on the throne of Parthia, on his conquering 

that country. Phraates, in the mean time, dreading the advan- 

oe which the enemy might receive from the counſels and au- 

thority of Moncſes, ſent an embaſſy to invite him home, offering 

ch terms as Were accepted by the baniſhed Parthiav. Antony, 

ho he was greatly exaſperated againſt Monæſes, diſſembled his 

eentment, that he might not diſcourage others from re- 

rolting; and diſmiſſing him with great civilities, ſent am- 

baladors with him to Phraates, to amuſe him with offers of 

peace, in hopes of attacking him unprepared. In this, how- His fa- 

eyer, he was diſappointed; and finding the paſles at the Eu- tiguing 

jbrates ſtrongly guarded by the Parthians, he directed his march march. 

towards Media, at the perſuaſion of Artabaxus king of Armenia, 

who was at enmity with the Median king. Artabazus, how- 

erer, betrayed him, and led his army over rocks and moun- 

tzins, ſo that before they had reached the frontiers of MAedia, 

they had marched upwards of 1000 miles, and the ſeaſon for 

acting in the field was almoſt paſt . Antony, however, puſhed 

forward 300 miles further with the main body of his army, 

leaving Statianus with 10,000 men to guard the baggage, and 

300 waggons loaded with battering rams and other military en- 

vines. After his fatiguing marches, Antony inveſted Praaſpa, or 

Phraata, the capital of Media; but without ſucceſs, for want 

of battering engines. The Parthians and Medians, leaving An- 

t engaged in the ſiege, bent their march againſt Statianus, 

who was defeated and flain by them, with almoſt all his troops. 

Antony had endeavoured to relieve Statianus; but coming too 

late, he returned again to the ſiege. As he was greatly har- 

rafſed, both by the garriſon and the army without, he attempted 

to draw the Parthians to a general engagement, and in fact 

twice repulſed them ; but when he thoug t he had gained a com- 

plete victory, he found that he had killed only 80 of the enemy's 

men, and taken 3o priſoners. Finding that he made no pro- He is 

greſs in the ſiege, and that his proviſions were almoſt all ſpent, obliged ts 

he ſent an embaſſy to Phraates, offering to agree to a peace, if retreat. 

he would return the ſtandards and priſoners taken at Charre. 
Phraates, who received the ambaſſadors ſitting on a golden The Par- 

throne, rejected the offers of Antony; but promiſed to ſuffer him h, har» 

to retire unmoleſted ; which promiſe, however, he did not per- raſs the 

form; for during the retreat of the Romans, he attacked them Romans 

eighteen times with all his forces. He alſo laid ſeveral ambuſ- in their 

cades for them; but Antony eſcaped theſe, by receiving intelli- march. 

gence from the Parthian camp. Monaſes forewarned him twice 

of his danger, in return for the kindneſs he received from him 

during his baniſhment. The Romans, at the ſame time, were 

ſo diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, that many fled over to the 
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Parthians, who very impoliticly pandering them in ſight of the 
reſt, prevented others from deſerting. Great numbers of p,. 
mans died daily, and the diſtreſs in their camp at length Put an 
end to all diſcipline ; ſo that the common men began to plunder 
the rich, and to rifle their general's baggage, and commit man 
other diſorders. Antony, being quite diſpirited with his misfot. 
tunes, deſired one of his freedmen to kill him; but a Mardin 
uide, who had been of great ſervice to him, coming at that 
inſtant into his tent, prevailed with him to alter his reſolution 
by aſſuring him that he was but at a ſmall diſtance from the 
GR. The Romans accordingly, in a few days, paſſed the 4rays; 
when they fell down on the ground and kiſſed it for joy, 25 
the Parthians now no longer purſued them. Tho? Antony in 
this unfortunate expedition loſt 20,000 foot and 4000 horſe, yet 
he would not now give reſpite to his troops, by putting themin 
winter-quarters in Armenia; but from his fondneſs to join Ch. 
patra, he — continued his march over the ſnoyy 
mountains, by which he loſt 8000 more of his men. 

During this march, a rupture having happened between the 
Median and Parthian kings, about the diviſion of the Ronan 
booty, and the king of Moda offering to act as an auxiliary to 
Antony, the Roman general reſolved upon a ſecond expedition 
againſt the Parthians, who, he heard, were ready to revolt 
againſt their king, on account of his tyranny and cruelty, He 
accordingly proceeded to Syria, to make preparations for the 
campaign; but Cleopatra, by her artifices, prevailed upon him 
not to command in perſon, but to return to Egypt. A body of 
Romans, however, being ſent by him to the aſhſtance of Arta- 
vaſdes the king of Media, Phraates was defeated by him in a ge- 
Phraates neral engagement. The year after, Antony, on account of a 
reduces rupture that happened between him and Auguſtus, was not only 
Media. obliged to recal the Romans from Media, but alſo to detain a 
body of Medians, which had ſerved him in place of his own 
troops ; by which means Phraates defeated and took the king of 
Media priſoner, and alſo reduced all Media and Armenia. 

Civil dif- Pbraates, not long after, on account of his oppreſſions and 
ſenſions in Cruelty, was expelled by his nobility, who conferred the crown 
Parthia, upon Tiridates, one of their own body; but Phraates, the year 
after, defeating his rival in a pitched battle, recovered the 
crown. Tiridates flying into Syria, and ſoliciting the aſſiſtance 
of Ofavianus, who had defeated Antony, Phraates thought pro- 
per alſo to ſend an embaſly to him. Octavianus gave ar pro- 
miſes to both parties, but aſſiſted neither. He gave Tiridatis 
leave to continue in Syria, and to act againſt his rival when he 
ſhould be able, accepting from him a ſon of Phraates, whom he 
had made priſoner, and who was conducted to Rome, and there 
detained as an hoſtage. Not long after, Tiridates again drove 
out  Phraates ; but he being aſſed by the Scythians, quickly 
Tecoy-red his kingdom; upon which Trridates, and the leading 
men of his party, fled to Rome. Phraates, to counteract his in. 


Auguji us 


trigues, immediately ſent an embaſly thither, and deſired of 
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Juſtus to ſend back his ſon, and to deliver up the rebels. The 
Zman emperor ſtill kept a kind of neutrality, by ſettling a pen- 
fon on Tiridates, and ſending back the fon of Phraates, on his 
romiling to reſtore the captives and ſtandards that had been 


n from Craſſus and Antony., — | 3 
e Ce, fulfilling his promiſe for ſome time ; bfit his The Ro- 
ſubjects ſtill continuing diſcontented, and Auguſtus arriving in v ſtan- 
dia about three years after, he then thought proper to reſtore dards re- 
x the captives and enſigns taken from the Romans, to agree ſtored by 
to ſuch terms of peace as the emperor thought fit to propoſe, the Par- 
and to give four of his ſons, with their wives and children; as thians. 
hoſtages for the performance of them. According to Strabo and Bef. Ch. 
70, Po, he parted with his ſons that his diſcontented ſubjects 21. 
Us have none of the race of Arſaces, of an age fit to govern, 
to ſubſtitute in his room *. | | | 

Phraates kept a fifth ſon at homie, named Phraatices, whom; 
according to the above-mentioned authors, he had by a beautiful 
Italian woman, named Thermuſa, and him he deſigned. for his 

ucceſſor. He had baniſhed his other ſons, in hopes of ſecur- 
ing the quiet poſſeſſion of the crown; but what he had thus 
projected proved his ruin; for Thermuſa, impatient to ſee her Phragatices 
ſon in poſſeſſion of the throne, poiſoned her huſband, and, declared 
upon his death, Phraatices was declared king. The Parthians, king. 
however, ſoon drove him into baniſhment, and conferred the EO 
crown upon Orodes, who was of the royal family of Arſaces; Orodes IE, 
but he governing with great cruelty, they killed him, ſoon after, _ 

U his death, Yonones, one of the ſons of Yonones. 


of at a banquet. Upon 

10 Phraates, who, at their requeſt, had been ſent from Rome, was 
ge- declared king; but he affecting the Raman dreſs and manners, 
f 2 they ſtiled him a Roman ſlave; and diſdaining to obey him, of- 


fered their crown to Artabanus king of Media, who was like- Artabanus 


al 

1 wiſe of the race of Ar/aces, and willingly accepted of the offer 
un made him. A party, however, ſtill adhering to Vonones, he raiſed 
of an army, and defeated Artabanus, who, nevertheleſs, in a ſecond 


engagement, gained a complete victory, and obliged Vonones to 
fly into Armenia, from whence he in vain ſolicited the aſſiſtance 
of Tiberius. Vonones afterwards retired into Syria, and lived 
for ſome time at Antioch with the ſplendor of a king ; but was 
at length killed by a Roman ſoldier, becauſe he had fled from 
Pompeiopolis in Cilicia, where he had been, for a ſhort time, de- 
tained as a priſoner at large +. | | | a 7 

Artabanus treating the Parthians with great cruelty, many of 
the nobles entered into a conſpiracy againſt him, and ſent pri- 
vately to Rome, requeſting another ſon of Phraates for their 
king. As Artabarus had lately behaved with great haughtineſs 
towards the Romans, had claimed all the countries that had been 
polleſſed by Cyrus, and afterwards by Alexander, and had ſeized 


n 
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on Armenia, which he had conferred on his ſon Arſaces, the em- 

peror Tiberius willingly embraced the opportunity of raiſin 

diſturbances in his kingdom, and ſent Phraates, the ſon of the 
Tiridates late king of that name, to recover his father's crown. . Phraats 


ſent from dying before he reached Parthia, and the plot being diſcovered, 


Rome Artabanus put ſome of the chiefs of the conſpirators to death, 
againſt - and watched the conduct of the reſt very narrowly. Tiberius 
tabanus, in the mean time, fet up Tiridates, another prince of the royal 
family of Parthia, againſt Artabanus ; and, at his defire, the 
king of Iberia and his brother invaded Armenia, took Artaxatg 
the capital, and procured the murder of Ar/aces by one of his 
own ſervants. Artabanus, on the news of the death of Arſace,, 
fent a powerful army into Armenia, under the command of his 
other ſon Orodes, who was beſteged in his camp, and obliged to 
hazard an engagement, in which he was wounded, and his arm 
who is defeated. The conquerors made themſelves maſters of all A 
driven mrenia, and ſoon after totally defeated Artabanus, who had 
from the marched thither in perſon, and obliged him to abandon his own 
throne. dominions, and to take refuge among the Carmanians and Hy- 
canians. | | | | 
Soon after the flight of Artabanus, the Roman governor of Syria 
entered Parthia, and proclaimed Tiridates, who was imme- 
diately joined by a great many Parthian lords, one of whom, 
Abdageſes, brought with him all the enſigns of royalty, and 
He is re- quickly acquired great influence with the new king. The great 
called. authority of Abdageſes diſguſting many of the nobles, the Ro- 
man commander had no ſooner returned to Syria, than they re- 
volted from Tiridates, and recalled Artabanus, who, being aſ- 
ſiſted by the Dahe, Sacæ, and other Scythian nations, quickly 
recovered the quiet poſſeſſion of the crown, Tiridates firſt re- 
tiring into Meſopotamia, and afterwards into Syria. | 
en The Parthian nobility, not long after, being diſguſted with 
out a ſe. the tyranny of Artabanus, forced him again to quit the kingdom; 
cond time, but at the interceſſion of Iates king of the Adiabenians, Cinna- 
and again %, whom the Parthians had declared king, voluntarily te- 
reſtored. ſigned, and Artabanus, who had taken refuge with [zates, was 
again reſtored, after he had promiſed, by a ſolemn oath, to fol- 
give all thoſe who had taken arms againſt him. He, from this 
time, governed with great moderation and equity, and, after a 
reizn of zo years, died, much regretted by his ſubjects, leaving 
behind him ſeven ſons, Darius, . Gotarzes, Orodes, Vo- 
legeſes, Pacorus, and Tiridates. | 3 
Bordaves. Bardanes, who by his father's laſt will was appointed his fuc- 
An. Chr. ceſſor, moſt ungratefully made war upon [zates, becauſe he 
44. would not join him againſt the Romans; and his nobles, reſent- 
Gola. Zes. ing his ingratitude, flew him, and raiſed his brother Gotarzes 


to the throne. This is the account of Foſephus ; but, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, Gotarzes and Bardanes were brothers of Ariaba- 


nus, and Getarzes was his ſucceſſor; but ſo hated for his cru- 
elty, that the nobles called Bardanes to the throne. All the 
Parthian cities ſubmitted to Bardanes, except Seleucia, which he 

| Was 
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ns obliged to beſiege; but before he could reduce the place, A wat 
Catarzes arrived, at the head of a numerous army of Dahans and between 
Hhreanians, Which obliged Bardanes to retire to the plains of them. 
Bafria. Gotarzes marched thither after him; but the two bro- 

thers, being informed that the nobility were conſpiring againſt 

both of them, entered into an accommodation, Gotarzes vo- 

Juntarily reſigning the crown to Bardanes. Gotarzes, not long 

after; xepenting his reſignation, and being invited by many of 

the nobility, marched from Hyrcania, at the head of a power- 

ful army; but was intirely defeated, at the river Charinda, by 

his brother, who reduced all the country as far as the Gindes, 
which parts the Dahans from the Arians. The glory he ac- Bar dant: 
quired 1n this expedition filling him with pride, which rendered murdered, 
him inſupportable to his ſubjects, he was murdered by them at 

a hunting-match. „„ = 

Upon his death, ſome of the nobles declared for Gotarzes, Gotarzer. 

and others for Meberdates, the grandſon of Phraates, who had 

been delivered as a hoſtage to Auguſtus. Gotarzes, however, 

was declared Ling ; but by his cruelties he ſoon diſguſted a 

great part of his ſubjects, who privately ſolicited the emperor . 
Claudins to ſend Meherdates, and to ſupport his claim. Maher- Meber- 
dates Toon after arriving in Syria, Caius Caſſius, the governor of dates ſup- 
that province, conducted him acroſs the Euphrates, at the head PO ted by 
of an army, when he was joined by Abgarus king of Edeſſa, and Claudius, 
many Parthian nobles. He was, urged by the Roman general, 

and many of the Parthian nobility, to advance with all ſpeed ; 

but Abgarus, who was privately in the intereſt of Gotarzes, de- 

tained him a long time, on trifling pretences, at Edeſſa, and at 

laſt perſuaded him to march over the ſnowy mountains of Ar- | 
nenia. Gotarzes matched to oppoſe him; but declined coming He is de- 
to an engagement, till he had prevailed with [zates king of the feated, 
Adiabemtans; Abgarus, and many others, to abandon him. Me- and put to 
herdates, tho” deſerted by his allies, riſked a battle in deſpair ; death. 
but, after a long and obſtinate diſpute, was defeated and taken 
priſoner z when Gotarzes, to expreſs his contempt for the Ra- 

mans, cauſed his ears to be cut off; but granted him his life, to 

ſhew his clemency. Gotarzes dying not long after, was ſuc- 

ceeded by Vonones, whoſe ſhort reign was diſtinguiſhed by no ,, __ 
7 8 7 3 "i ; on 

Vologeſes, the ſucceſſor of Vonones, invaded Armenia in the pgoeſcs. 

very — — of his reign; and having driven out Rhadamiſtus — 
the Iberian, who had uſurped that crown, he conferred it on his 56. 
own brother Tiridates, having before appointed his other bro= * 

ther Pacorus king of Media. His two brothers having reſigned 
the crown of Parthia to him, tho” born of a Greek concubine, 
he thought himſelf in gratitude bound to procure a crown for 


each of them. However, he had no ſooner left Armenia, than Wars be- 


Tiridates was driven out by the Roman general Domitius Cor- tween him 

bule, who conferred that kingdom on Tigranes, a Cappadocian. and the 

Valrgeſes, being reſolved to ſupport his claim to Armenia, ſent a p,,.., 

powerful army, under the command of #75ne/es, againſt Z 
P 2 Tigranes; 
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Tigranes ; and he himſelf, laying aſide an expedition which he 
intended againſt the Hyrcanians, made preparations for invading | 
Syria. anceſes having met with greater oppoſition in Armen; 
than he expected, and the Roman general having, with grezt 
activity, provided for the defence of Syria, Vologeſes was eaſily 
inclined to agree to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and to ſend am. 
l baſſadors to Rome to renew the antient alliances with the R;. 
mans. Nero received the ambaſſadors in a very obliging man- 
ner; but refuſed to conclude an alliance with the Parthians, un- 
leſs they renounced all pretenſions to Armenia; which anſwer ſo 
incenſed Volageſes, that he quickly drew together his troops, 
and entering Armenia, gained feveral advantages over the Ro- 
4 mans in that kingdom. Being, however, averſe to a war with 
the Romans, he conſented that his brother Tiridates ſhould go 
in perſon to Rome, and receive the crown of Armenia as a gift 
from Nero; which he accordingly did. 
The alli- V ee a few years after, hearing that the legions in the eaſt 
ances be- had declared YV:{þa/ian emperor, offered to aſſiſt him with fort 
tween the thouſand Parthian horfe. Veſpaſian did not accept of theſe ſuc- 
R mans cours; but renewed all the antient treaties with the Parthian;, 
and Par- and diſmiſſed the ambafladors loaded with preſents. Yologeſes, 
| thians re- in the end of his reign, being diſengaged from all foreign and 
| newed. domeſtic wars, applied himſelf to the building of a city, which 
| he called V eee, but he was prevented by death from 
finiſhing his deſign. 
k Ariatanus He was ſucceeded by his ſon Artabanus III. who eſpouſed the 

III. cauſe of a pretender to the Roman empire againſt Veſpaſſan. 

- That emperor, however, diſſembled the affront, as the king- 
dom of Parthia, at this time, was in a very flouriſhing condi- 
tion, and the Roman provinces were greatly weakened by the ir- 

{ ruption of the Alani, a Scythian nation. 

PacerusIl. Artabanus was ſucceeded by his ſon Pacorus II. of whom no- 
thing is mentioned, but that he entered into an alliance with 
the king of the Dac, and maintained, during his whole reign, 
a ſtrict friendſhip with the Romans. | 

Ceſroes. Coſroes, the brother and ſucceſſor of Pacorus, after driving out 

þ Oxadares, who had been appointed king of Armenia by the em- 
peror Trajan, placed his eldeſt fon Parthamaſiris on the throne 
of that kingdom. This being an open violation of the treaties 
ſubſiſting between the two empires, Trajan came, with the ut- 
moſt diſpatch, into Armenia, reduced the whole province, and 
took e x8 priſoner. He afterwards made an intire 
conqueſt of Meſopotamia, and formed it into a Roman province 

on which account the ſurnames of Armenicus and Parthicus were 
given him by the Roman ſenate. 

The following ſpring, he marched from Syria with a power- 
ful army, with a view of extending his conqueſts. As the 
Parthians, under Coſroes, guarded the banks of the Euphrates, 
Trajan met with great difhiculty in paſſing that river. He was 
twice or thrice repulſed in attempting to ford it; but at length 
paſſed it on a bridge of boats, though not without great 15 


* 
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The Romans having e the Euphrates, made themſelves maſ- M. ſipota- 
ters of Arbela and Babylon; and not only reduced all Chaldæa mia, C hal. 
and Afyria, the two richeſt provinces of the Parthian empire, dæ a, and 
but alſo the city of Cieſiphon, the metropolis of the Parthian mo- AHria, 
narchy *. Coſroes, in the mean time, marched into Maſopotamia, reduced 
with a deſign of cutting off all communication between the by Trajan, 
Raman army and Syria. As the inhabitants of many of the 
cities declared for him, and drove out the Roman garriſons, 

Trajan ſent a detachment of his army thither, under Maximus 
and Lucius, to oppoſe the Parthians. Maximus having ventured 
a battle, was defeated and flain by Cofroes ; but Luctus having 
received ſome new reinforcements from the main army, 
gained ſeveral advantages over the Parthians, and recovered Mi- 
ibis and Seleucia. : ; who con- 

Trajan being ſenſible that it would be impoſſible to form his fers the 

Parthian conqueſts into a province, appointed Parthanaſpates, a con of 
prince who had ſhewn a ſteady attachment to the Romans, king P.1thia 
of Parthia, making his dominions, however, tributary to on Par- 
Nome. The Parthians continued but a very ſhort time in this thana ſpa- 
ſtate of ſubjection; for they no ſooner heard of the death of es. 
Trajan, than they drove out Parthanaſpates, and recalled Cof- Adrian 
roes, who had taken refuge in Hyrcania. Adrian, the ſucceſſor makes the 
of Trajan, not thinking it for the advantage of the Roman ſtate Euphrates 
to extend its conqueſts beyond the Euphrates, made that river the boun- 
the eaſtern boundary of their empire, withdrew his garriſons dary off 
from Meſopotamia, and, to ſhew his deſire of living on terms of the em- 
friendſhip with the Parthians, diſmiſſed their priſoners without pire. 
ranfom. Coſroes in return, during the remainder of his reign, An. Chr, 
Ron himſelf always ready to aſſiſt them, as his beſt friends 131. 
and allies. : 

After a long reign, Coſroes was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon 715/25 
n in whe e LEE the Alani broke into Media, which Il. 0 
was then ſubject to the Parthians. Vologeſes, by rich preſents, 
prevailed upon them to retire, and ſoon after he invaded Ar- 
nenia; and having put all the Roman ſoldiers in that kingdom 
to the ſword, he entered Syria, defeated the Roman 7 
and advanced to the neighbourhood of Antioch. The Parthians, 
not long after, were driven out of Syria by the emperor Verus, 
who ordered Statius Priſcus to invade Armenia, and Caſſius, with The No- 
Martius Verus, to enter the Parthian territories. Tho' Volo- an, gain 
geſes had an army of 400,000 men under his command, Caſſius great ad- 
nevertheleſs reduced, in the ſpace of four years, all the pro- Vantuges 
vinces formerly conquered by Trajan, and plundered and burnt over him. 
the famous cities of Babylon and Cteſiphon, with the ſtately pa- | 
laces of the Parthian monarchs. An epidemical ſickneſs, how- 
ever, prevailing among the Roman troops, and deſtroying great 
pumbers of them, 272 was obliged to abandon his conqueſts, 

The emperor Antoninus, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, coming into 


8 
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9 Spart. in Trajan. Sext. Ruf. in breviar. : 
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He agrees Syria ſoon after, Yologeſes, rather than continue the war with 
to hold the Romans, offered to hold his territories of the emperor 
his king- who granted him a peace upon theſe terms, which death pre. 

dom of vented him from long enjoying. WE 
the Ro- Upon his death, Vologeſes III. the ſon of his brother, was 
mans. raiſed to the throne. As Vologeſes ſided with Niger, the compe- 
Yolozeſes titor of Severus, that emperor, in reſentment, had no ſooner 
III. conquered his rival, than he invaded Parthia, and, after a long 
and bloody ſiege, made himſelf maſter of Cteſiphon. He was 
not, however, able to keep his conqueſts; and had no ſooner 
retired, than Yologeſes recovered all the provinces he had re- 
duced, except Me opotamia. Upon the departure of the Roman, 
Artabanus the king's brother revolted; and before Valogeſes could 

| put an end to the war, he was cut off by death. '' ' 
Artabanus Artabanus, on his death, immediately took poſſeſſion of the 
IV. throne ; and ſoon after received an embaſſy from the emperor Ca- 
racalla, who deſired his daughter in marriage, to which he wil 
lingly conſented. The emperor declaring that he was coming to 
ſolemnize the nuptials, Artabanus went with a large body of his 
nobility to meet him; but he no ſooner approached the Romans 
than they fell upon his retinue, and put them almoſt all to the 
ſword. Artabanus, who with great difficulty had eſcaped, im- 
mediately raiſed the moſt numerous army that had ever been 
known in Parth:a, and entering Syria, put all to fire and ſword, 
An obſli- Caracalla having been murdered before his arrival, Macrinus, 
nate en- his ſucceflor, marched againſt the Parthians, and a moſt deſpe- 
gagement rate engagement enſued, which was contended for two days, 
beta cen without either fide being able to decide the victory. Macrinus 
the Par- finding the Parthians reſolved to renew the fight, informed them 
thians and of the death of Caracalla, and propoſed an alliance; which was 
Remans agreed to by the king, on condition that all the priſoners taken 
by Caracalla ſhould be reſtored, and a large ſum of money paid 
him, to defray the expences of the ar. 
The Per-  Artabanus, in the deſperate engagement with the Romans in 


Hans re- Syria, loſt the flower of his army; which encouraged the Pe- 
volt, and 2 to revolt, under the conduct of Artaxerxes, a perſon of 
recover mean defcent, but of great courage and experience in war. 


= fo. wi he the news of the revolt, Artabanus marched, with the 
preme w. ole ſtrength of his kingdom, to ſuppreſs it; and coming up 
ower, with the Perfians, a battle enſued, which is ſaid to have been 
Kn. Chr. renewyed, with the greateſt obſtinacy, for three days ſucceſſively, 
229. and to have ended in the total ruin of the Partbian army. Ar- 
| tabanus himſelf was taken, and put to death; and in the conſe- 
uence of the battle the Parthians loſt the ſupreme dominion in 
thoſ: parts, which was again transferred to the Perſians, who, 
fince the revolt of Ar/aces, had been tributary to thoſe who 
had formerly been ſubject to them. The race of Arſaces did not 
end with Artabanus, but continued to reign in Armenia for mor 
than a century afterwards. © | + 
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SECT. vi 


The Hiftory of the PER SANs, from their recovering the empire 
from the PARTHIANS, 10 their being ſubdued by the AR ABS. 


RTAXERXES, or Artaxares, the reſtorer of the ſu- 4rtaxares. 
preme dominion to the Per/zans, was, according to Aga- An. Ch. 
* thias, a private perſon of a ſpurious birth; but accord- 229. 
ing to the oriental hiſtorians, was legitimately deſcended from 
2 royal line, which ſome time before had fallen into obſcurity. 
Having, from his Too. addicted himſelf to a military life, he 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his activity and great abilities; ſo 
that the Perſians were eaſily perſuaded by him to a general re- 
volt. Upon the defeat of the Parthian army and the death of 
Ariabanus, he aſſumed the double diadem and the proud title 
of king of kings. 6 
Not contented with reſtoring the ſupreme power to the Per- 
fans, he formed a deſign of reuniting to their empire all the the pro- 
rovinces formerly ſubje& to the Perſian kings. He accord- unces of 
ingly ſent to the governors of the Roman provinces on his fron- 
tiers, ordering them to quit Syria and Aſia Minor; which coun- Zefa 
tries, he ſaid, unqueſtionably belonged to him as the ſucceſſor empire. 
of the great Cyrus. Alexander Severus, who at this time was 
emperor of Rome, being but a very youth, and averſe to war, 
hoped to awe the Perſian king by writing to him in a peremp- 
tory ſtile, and threatning him with the reſentment of the Ro- 
mans if he ſhould violate the peace . Artaxerxes paid no re- 
gard to theſe letters; but entered the Roman territories with a 
powerful army, which obliged Alexander, much againſt his in- 
clination, to leave Rome and march againſt him. The Perſian 
king did not abate of his pretenſions upon the approach of the 
Roman emperor; but on the contrary, choſe 400 perſons of ex- 
traordinary ſtature and you ſtrength, and having furniſhed 
them with rich habits and fine horſes, ſent them as ambaſſadors 
or heralds to the Roman camp, ordering them to addreſs Alex- 
ander in the following terms : The great king Artaxares com- 
mands the Romans and their prince to depart out of all Syria and 
Afia Minor; and to reftore to the Perſians all the countries on this 
fide the Egean and Pontic ſcas, as of right deſcending to them from 
their anceſtors. | 7 
Alexander, tho! a prince of the mildeſt diſpoſition, was, how- 
ever, ſo irritated with the haughty meſſage of theſe heralds, 
that he ſent them as priſoners to Phryg:a, where he aſſigned 
them farms which they might cultivate for a ſubſiſtence. The 


Romans, ſoon after, reduced all Meſopotamia ; and according to 


filius Lampridius, Alexander was extremely ſucceſsful through+ 
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The em- out the whole expedition, gained a victory over the Perſians in 
peror4lex- the plains where Craſſis had been formerly defeated, cut in 
ander pieces an army of 120,000 horſe, made many priſoners, killed 200 
gains elephants and took 300; on which account he was compli. 
great ad- mented by the ſenate with the title of Congueror of the Parthians 
yantages and Perſians, Herodian, however, a cotemporary author, has 
over the left us a quite contradictory account of this expedition, He 
Perfans. ſays, that Alexander, after he had gained a victory over the Per- 
= fans, and driven them with great loſs into their own dominions, 

reſolved to penetrate” into their country; but imprudently di- 

viding his army into three ſeparate bodies, the Perſians entirely 

cut of one of them; which ſo diſheartened the emperor, that 

he returned to Antioch, his conduct being much cenſured by his 
Artaxares troops. Artaxares, upon the departure of the Romans, ſoon re- 
recovers covered what he had loſt; and after reigning with much repu- 
the loſt tation, died in peace in the 15th year of his reign, ' 


' provinces. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Sapor, by the Perſians called 


Sapor. Schabour. The Greek and Latin writers repreſent this prince as 

An. Ch. of a haughty, inſolent, and cruel diſpoſition ; but according tg 

242. the Perfien hiſtorians, he was generous and magnificent, but x 

ſitrict lover of juſtice. We are told, that he countenanced one 
Cyriadzs, the ſon of an eminent R 

name, who after robbing his father, had fled into his dominions, 

from whence he made frequent incurſions into the Roman ter- 

He ſup- ritories. His ſucceſſes encouraged Sapor to march in' perſon 

ports an againſt the Romans; and Cyriades being daily joined in the 

uſurper mean time by new troops, at length aſſumed the title of empe- 

againſt the ror. ' The young Gordian, who was then emperor, marched in- 

emperor, to Syria to oppoſe the progreſs of the Perſians, and of the uſur- 

| per A egos and ſoon made himſelf maſter of Charra, or Haran, 

in Meſopotamia. While he was preparing to puſh his conqueſts, 

he was murdered by the treachery of the captain of his guards, 

named Philip, who aſſumed the title of emperor, and con- 

cluded a peace with Sapor, to whom he yielded up Meſopota- 

mia and Armenia. Soon after, Philip, being informed that the 

Roman ſenate diſapproved of his conduct, reconquered theſe 

provinces without regarding his former treaty; and leaving a 

2 voy b:dy of troops to ſecure the frontiers, he ſet out for Itah. 

pon his departure, Cyr:ades and Sapor renewed their incur- 

ons; and the former became ſo powerful, that he was treated 

in all reſpects as an emperor. Valerian, in the mean time, 

ſucceeded to the Roman empire ; and as Sapor continued to ha- 

raſs the eaſtern provinces, he marched thither to oppoſe him. 

Upon his approach, the troops of Cyriades put him to death, and 

declared for the emperor, who proceeded to Edeſſu to relieve 

Takes the that city, which was then beſieged by the Perſians; but in an 

emperor engagement that enſued, the Per/ians not only totally defeated 

7a/erian him, but took him priſoner. * %%% A. 

priſoner.  Sapor, upon this victory, gained a great ſuperiority in the 

=” eaſt ; but as he treated the * in an oppreſſive and tyranni- 

fal manner, they took arms, firſt under the command of Cal- 


wy 


man commander of that 


Jus, and afterwards under Odenatus prince of Palmyra, who 
was lo ſucceſsful as to gain a compleat victory over Sapor, and 
blice him to retire into his own dominions with the loſs of 
* of his baggage and all his concubines. Sapor, in his re- 
* is ſaid to Peu the bodies of his unfortunate priſoners 
io fill up the hollow roads that lay in his way. He is ſaid to have 
rated the emperor Valerian with great indignity, to have ſet His inhy- 


his foot on his neck when he mounted his horſe, and to have manity to 
rauſed him, after ſeveral years confinement, to be flayed alive, him. 
0dnatus being inveſted with the title of preſident over the R- 

nar provinces in the eaſt, attacked the Perſians in their own 

territories, and twice advanced as far as the city of Cteſiphon. 

After his death, his wife, the celebrated Zenobia, ſucceſsfully 


oppoſed the Perſians; but having aſſumed the title of empreſs, 
ſhe drew upon herſelf the reſentment of the emperor Aurelian, 
who put an end to her dominions, and took her priſoner. Au- 
lian, in this expedition, gained ſome advantages over Sapor, 
who died ſoon after in the 3 11t year of his reign. | 
Sapor was ſucceeded by his ſon Hormiſdas, who was named Hormi/dag, 
Hirmouz by the Perſian hiſtorians. He was greatly celebrated An. Ch. 
for his-generous diſpoſition ; but his reign, which laſted only 273. 
2 year and ten days, was diſtinguiſhed by no remarkable trand | 
action. 3 ) | 
Varanes, called by the Perſſans Baharam, ſucceeded his father Yarangs I, 
Hrmiſdas. He is - commended as an excellent prince, who 
earneſtly ſought the welfare of his people. After he had reign- 
ed three years and three months, he was baſely murdered by 
one of his kinſmen, while he was endeavouring to appeaſe a 
tumult in his capital. | 
| He was ſucceeded by his fon Varanes, or Baharam II. who var aner II. 
was diverted from a deſign of invading the Roman territories, An. Ch. 
by the news that the emperor Probus was advancing into the 277. 
caſt, * The fame of that ' emperor's military exploits havin : 
reached him, he ordered Narſss, his general in Armenia, to end 
ambaſſadors with preſents to him, and to treat of peace. Probus 
refuſed the preſents of Varanes, and returned the following haughty 
anſwer, * That all that the king of Perſia poſſeſſed was his: that 
* he wondered he could ſend him ſuch trifles, wherefore he had 
" ſent them back, knowing well how to have all that he poſ- 
* ſeſſed when the Romans ſhould deſire it.“ He, however, con- 
cluded a peace, which Varanes not long after had ſome inten- 
tion of violating; but was prevented by domeſtic ſeditions raiſ- 
ed by his diſcontented nobles. * Carus, the ſucceſſor of Probus, 
myaded Meſopotamia, and advanced into the Perſian territories, 
even beyond Cteſiphon; but being murdered, as is ſuppoſed by 
Her the captain of his guards, the Roman army returned to 
Euripe, fully perſuaded that fate had aſſigned the city of Cte/i- 


Ul 


ben as the boundary of their empire. Upon their departure, 
Trebel. in vit. Valer. Agath. Schol. hift. 1. iv. 
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Faranes again thought of invading the eaſtern provinces but 
Diocleſian, who had ſlain Aper, and was declared emperor, en 
tering Armenia at the head of a powerful army, ſo awed Va. 
ranes, that he did not attempt any thing againſt the Rona 
Varanes, according to the oriental hiſtorians, governed with 
ſuch auſterity, haughtineſs, and cruelty, that he was ſurname 
by his ſubjects the unjuſt, Upon a warm and loyal remon. 
ſtrance from the magi, however, he altered his conduct in the 
latter part of his reign, which is ſaid to have laſted 17 years, 

His ſon and ſucceſſor Varanes III. according to the Grat 
writers, reigned only four months, but aceording to the eaſtern 
hiſtorians, 13 years and four months. None of the tranſaQions 
of his reign are preſerved to us. 

He was ſucceeded by his brother Narſes, or Narſi, a prince 
of an excellent character and great ſpirit. The Roman empire 
was at this time ſo enfeebled by the incurſions of the barba- 
rous northern nations, that CO had not only taken x 
partner on the throne, but had alſo choſen two Cæſars, each 
of whom had the command of an army to defend the frontier, 
Narſes thought the opportunity favourable for the recovery of 


the Perſian territories poſſeſſed by the Romans, and according! 


invaded Meſopotamia, where his army met with conſiderable 


The vari- ſucceſs. Dioclgſian, in the mean time, ſent an army againf 
ous ſucceſs him under the command of Galer;us, one of the Cz/ars, who 
of his arms was ſo fortunate as to gain two ſucceſsful victories over the 
againſt the Perſians. Nar/es, tho' obliged to retreat, ſtill watched the mo- 


Romans, 


tions of the enemy, in hopes of ſurpriſing them; and at length 
ſucceeded, when he eee ſo compleat a victory, that very 
few of the Romans eſcaped. As Galerius, by his forwardnels 


and preſumption, had drawn this diſgrace upon himſelf, Di- 


clefian, upon his return, would hardly deign to ſpeak to him, 
At length, however, by his humble — he obtained 
the command of another army, and returning againſt the Pe- 
frans, imitated the conduct of Narſes, by joining prudence to 
fortitude. Nar/es, ſoon after, was in his turn ſurpriſed, and 
totally defeated ; loſing not only his baggage, - treaſure, and 

apers, but likewiſe his ſiſters, his queen, his concubines, and 
his children. As Drzocle/ian ſoon after joined the victorious 
Romans, Narſes found it impoſſible to make head againſt his 
enemies, and was obliged to give up five of his provinces to 
releaſe his queen and obtain a peace. His ſiſters, his concu- 
bines, and the other priſoners of quality, were led as captives 
at the emperor's triumph; which ſo affected Nar/es, that tis 
ſaid he died of grief, after he had reigned, not quite 8 years, ac- 
cording to the Byzantine hiſtorians, but nine years, according to 
the eaſtern writers. 7 : 

Hormixdas, or Hormouz, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Narſes, | 
commended by the eaſtern hiſtorians as a wiſe and active prince. 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf chiefly by his attention to the peace- 
able arts of government. He repreſſed the inſolence of his no- 


bles, publiſhed ſeveral laws for the protection of his poorer . 
jech 
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for the encouragement of trade, and built ſeveral cities 


erſia ſuffered greatly from the 


induſtry and trade among his 


The emperer, tho' informed of the 


ians, who 
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Sapor IT. 
An. Chr. 
309. 


the Chriſ- 


3 but ſes, . 5 wt 5 

{ rent parts of his dominions (A). He reigned nine years, 
7 i + * death left his queen big with child. The magi de- 
nom, ring ſhe was with child of a boy, the nobility placed the 
with N royal crown upon her belly, and ſwore allegiance to her ſon, 
amed WY pho, at his birth, was named _ or Schabour. | 
mon- During the nonage of Sapor, Pe 
n the naurſions of the Arabs; but the king no ſooner attained to the 
rs, age which qualified him for martial exploits, than he raiſed an 
Grel amy, over-ran great part of Arabia, and took the king of Yeman 
fem WW prioner, Sapor, in imitation of Artaxerxes, formed the deſign 
tion of uniting all the territories of the antient Per/ian kings under 

his obedience ; but not daring openly to oppoſe the Roman 
rince power, he encouraged the barbarians on the frontiers of the 
"ire Riman provinces to ravage and harraſs them: he increaſed his 
irba- revenues, by encouragin de a 
en 2 ſubjects, and was careful to reſtore the diſcipline of his 
each roops. 8 „ | | 
ien, | Though the eunuch who had the care of his infant years was Perſecutes 
y of WY fecretly a chriſtian, and may be ſuppoſed to have impreſſed his tl 
ngly mind with favourable ſentiments of that religion, he neverthe- tians. 
able leſs profeſſed a zealous attachment to the antient erſee religion, 
nk and, at the inſtigation of the magi and the Jews, cruelly per- 
who ſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he accuſed of being the favourers 
the of the emperor Con/tantine *, Sapor himſelf profeſſed to culti- 
mo- vate the friendſhip of Con/tantine, and with that view ſent an 
oth embaſſy to Conſtantinople; but defired his ambaſſadors to en- 
ery quire privately into the ſtrength of the Romans, and to buy 
neſs up 2 quantity of arms, 
2 chief deſign of the ambaſſadors, received them very graciouſly, 
im, and wrote to the king of Perſia in favour of the Chriſt 
ned were probably, in conſequence of this letter, afterwards treated 


with leſs ſeverity (B), _ | 


k 
—̃ — > ln — — 
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* Soxomen. hiſt. I. ii. Euſeb. in vit. Conſtant. 


(a) He particularly built the 
city of Hormouz, or Ormuz, on 
the coaſt of Caramania, which 
quickly became a place of great 
trade ; but as the inhabitants were 
pften pillaged by ſome of their 
neighbours, they tranſplanted 
themſelves to an iſland in- the 
Perfian gulph, and there built a 
Qty, to which they gave the name 
of the other, which they had 
abandoned. This city, in after- 
iges, was conquered by the Por- 


1 4/8 


(B) According to the oriental 
writers, Sapor, probably on ſome 
other occaſion, went in perſon to 
Conſtantinople in the character of 
one of his own ambaſſadors; ſo 
deſirous was he of being tho- 
roughly acquainted with the ſtate 
of the Roman empire. He was 
there impriſoned upon ſuſpicion; 
but procured his liberty by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a lady of the court, who 
fled wich him to Media, where he 
raiſed an army, with which he de- 
feated the Romans, 
. | Sapor, 
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Engages DSapor, however, not many years after, ſent a letter, or rather 


ina war 2 manifeſto, by his ambaſladors to Conſtantinople, claimin al 
againſtthe the dominions antiently belonging to the Perſian kings, wn, if 
Romans, firming that the river Strymon was the legal boundary of his en. 
pire. Conſtantine returned him an anſwer full of dignity an 
| reſolution, and the following ſpring began his march to efend 
the eaſtern provinces ; but dying ſoon after, Sapor took advar. 
tage of the diſorders which happened in the empire upon hi 
death, and annexed ſeveral of the Roman provinces to his oyy 
dominions. 'Fho* the Romans were frequently worſted in the 
field, yet they were greatly ſuperior to the Per/ians in the art of 
defending towns. Sapor often attempted to wreſt _ from 
them ; but his utmoſt efforts always proved fruitleſs, and he 
was ſeveral times obliged to raiſe the ſiege of it with great lo, 
The emperor Conſtans conducted his troops in the held with 
the greateſt circumſpeCtion ; but was nevertheleſs ſurprized x 
Singara, in the night, by Sapor. The Perſians, in the begin 
ning cf the engagement, gained ſome advantages; but after 
the Romans had recollected themſelves, they were repulſed 
with loſs, Sapor's ſon being left among the lain. Both 
parties, ſoon after, left the care of the war to their generals; 
and Sapor turned his arms againſt the nations on his eaftera 
frontiers, in which expeditions he was much more fortunate 
than againſt the Romans, „ f 
Soon after he ſent an embaſly to Conſtans, offering to agree t 
a peace, on condition that Meſopotamia and Armenia ſhould be 
delivered up to him, ſtill, however, mentioning his claim to al 
the territories of the antient Perfans. The Roman emperor te- 
Fuſed to hearken to thoſe terms; but ſent ambaſſadors to Sch 
at Cteſiphon, where they had ſeveral conferences with the king, 
without coming to any concluſion, SY 
About this time one Antoninus, a Roman officer of ret 
rank and credit, having been ill uſed” by the emperor's fi- 
vourites, fled to Sapor, who received him with great joy, 
and admitted him into his higheſt confidence. By hi 
advice Sapor raifed a powerful army to inyade the Roman terri- 
tories, as he was informed by him, that the emperor had rec 
led a general of great capacity, and given the command of his 
army in the eaſt to an old weak officer, named Sabinian. Safir, 
however, to his great ſurprize, when he arrived at the Euphrat 
found the former general again reinſtated in his command, and 
the banks of the river ſo ſtrongly guarded, that inſtead of pa- 
ſing the river, he was obliged to undertake the ſiege of 4mda. 
In the neighbourhood of this city he took ſeveral ftrong caſtles, 
and in one of them a conſiderable number of Chriſtian virgin, 
who had dedicated themſelves to the ſervice of God. T beſe he 
treated not only with humanity, but with great politeneſs. 
He takes After a ſiege of 73 days, which it is ſaid coſt him zo, ooo me!, 
the city of Sapor took Amida by ſtorm, when he cauſed the principal off- 
Amida by cers of the garriſon to be hanged, ſent the private men ine 
— * ä ; * e aneh 
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Was ain by an arrow. Sapor, upon the news of the death of 
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farerys and deſtroyed the place. He afterwards took Sin- 
ra in Meſopotamia, and ruined it, and making himſelf alſo 
=after of Bezabda, he left a garriſon in that place, Soon after 
he emperor in perſon paſſed the Euphrates, and laid ſiege to 
Praabda ; but the rainy ſeaſon coming on, he was obliged to 
thandon the ſiege, and return to Syria, where he wintered. 

$apor, the following ſpring, drew together his troops, and 
remed as if he intended to force his paſſage over the Euphrates z 
wt finding Conſtans in a condition to oppoſe him, he prudently 
geclined acting offenſively, and after putting ſtrong garriſons 
into his frontier places, retired with the remainder of his forces. 
Cmfans, perceiving that the war was thus ſuſpended, likewiſe 
ordered his frontier places to be r garriſoned, and began 
his march againſt Julian, who had aſſumed the title of Auguſtus. 
The emperor dying in his march, Julian was raiſed to be abfo- 
ate lord of the Roman empire. Being a very martial prince, 
and finding himſelf at the head of a powerful army, he reſolved 
to break the power of the Perſians; and in this defign he 
was ſeconded with great ardour by his troops, by whom he was 
greatly beloved. i . . 
The emperor accordingly entered the Perſian territories; and Penſa in- 
being joined by a Perſian nobleman, named Hormiſdas, he re- vaded by 
gulated his conduct by his advice. After making himſelf maſ- the em- 
ter of a great number of places, moſt of which were delivered peror Ju- 
up to him by treachery, he laid ſiege to Cte/iphon, the bulwark lian. 

of the Perſian empire. This place was well fortified, and de- 

fended by a ſtrong garriſon ; ſo that Julian ſoon began to deſpair 

of making himſelf maſter of it, eſpecially as his troops were alſo 

greatly harraſſed by a Perſian army that had come to the relief 

of the city. He was propoſing to remove to the Tigris, on 

which he had a fleet of tranſports laden with proviſions; but 

another Perſian nobleman deſerting to him, he was by him fa- 
tally perſuaded to advance farther into the country, and to ſet 
fre to his fleet. His ſoldiers having accordingly furniſhed them- 
ſelyes with twenty days proviſions each, the fleet was ſer on fire; 
but while it was yet burning, the emperor was convinced he 
was betrayed, and ordered the nobleman and his ſervants to be 
put to the torture. The nobleman had fled, and his ſervants 
confeſſed, that they were ſent to miſlead. him. Julian, never- Fulian is 
theleſs, after he had done his utmoſt to extinguiſh the flames, Rate nad 
began his march in the road which had been pointed out to him a ,..c. 
by his enemies. After he had marched three or four days, his conclides: 
amy began to be harraſſed by the Perſians; and in one of tze 
encounters that happened between the two armies, he himſelf 
Julian, made offers of peace to odian his ſucceſſor, which he 
readily agreed to, and in four days a treaty was concluded ; when, 
tue live provinces in diſpute were for ever yielded to the Per/ians, 
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1 with the ſtrong fortreſs of Ni/ibiss The Romans full: 
led the treaty with great reluctance, tho' the remains of their 
army, which were hardly a tenth part of their former number. 
undoubtedly owed their ſafety to the peace #: .,-  *? 

Sapor having thus enlarged and ſecured his weſtern frontiers: 
marched with his forces towards Tartary and India, where he 
made ſeveral ſucceſsful campaigns, and extended the bounds of 
his empire. Upon the death of Jovian, Sapor again invaded the 
Roman territories, in direct violation of the treaty ſubſiſting he. 
tween the two empires, according to the Latin writers, parti. 
cularly Ammianus Marcellinus, who had ſerved under Julian in 
the war againſt the Perſians: Sapor at firſt met with great ſuc- 
ceſs in Armenia, having ſlain Arſaces; who then reigned in that 
country ; but before he could reduce the capital, a Romanarny 
arrived, under the command of Arinthius, and obliged him tg 
abandon part of his conqueſts. As he was very anxtous to en- 
large his territories on this fide, he about this time transferred 
his imperial ſeat to Cteſiphon, the old capital of the Parthian em- 
pire. Sapor lived ſome years after, and died in the beginning of 
the reign of Gratian, in the 7oth, or according to ſome; in the 
72d year of his life and reign. 1 


Artaxerxes To Sapor ſucceeded Artaxerxes, who, according to the Eu. 


Sapor III. 
An. Chr. 
385. 

Faranes 


IV. 


1/iigertes. 
An. Chr. 
40 I 2 


ropean hiſtorians, maintained the peace with the Romans, and 
governed the Heron dominions quietly four years. According 
to the eaſtern hiſtorians, this Artaxerxes, whom they name Ard. 
fir, was a relation of the late king, and aſſumed the govern- 
ment at firſt only as tutor or protector to the ſon of Sapor, dur- 
ing his minority. He governed Perſia, according to them, 12 
ears. BE | 
L Sapor, or Schabour III. reigned only five years four months; 
and being of a pacific diſpoſition, he cultivated a ſtrict friend- 
{hip with the emperor Theodoius the Great. | 
aranes IV. or Baharam, was the ſon and ſucceſſor of Sabor 
III. As he had been governor of the province of Kerman, or 
Carmania in his father's life-time, he aſſumed the title of Au- 
man-Shaw, which the Greek writers converted into the fur- 
name of Cermanſa. He reigned eleven years; during which 
time he ſtritly obſerved the peace with the Romans. Accord- 
ing to the eaſtern writers, he was murdered while he was 
endeavouring to appeaſe ſome of his mutinous ſubjects. 
Varanes was ſucceeded by his ſon Iſdigertes, or 1/degerd, who 
is repreſented by the eaſtern writers as an avaricious, deipotic, 
and cruel prince. But as he kept a very ſtrict hand over the 
magi, and tolerated the Chriſtian religion in his dominions, we 
have great reaſon to ſuſpe& that his character has been injured 
thro' the malice of the magi, eſpecially as the Latin writers 
praiſe him for his many virtues. They even mention a circum- 
ſtance which juſtifies the many encomiums they beſtow upon 


— 


* Ammian. Cedren. Gregor. Abulſar. dy naſt. vii. 


him. 
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The emperor Arcadius, with whom he always lived on 

ace and friendſhip, had ſuch an opinion of his vir- 

tue, that at his death he declared him protector of his ſon Theo- 

2 and of the Roman empire. 1/digertes accepted of the 
charge; and ſending one of his eunuchs, named Antiochus, a 

perſon of great wiſdom and experience, to take care of his pu- 

pibs education, he declared to the ſenate of Conſtantinople, that 

he would uſe the whole force of the Perſian monarchy in de- 
ſence of the Roman empire. As the young Theodgſius grew up, 

the ties of friendſhip became ſtronger between the two empires, 
and peace ſubſiſted between them during the whole reign of //-. 
digertes, which laſted 21 years. ; x: 

Varanes, or Baharam V. ſucceeded his father 1/drgertes. Ac- VaranesV. 
cording to the eaſtern writers, many of the children of Iſdi- An. Chr. 
ertes had died within a month after their birth; on which ac- 421. 
count, Jaranes, when an infant, was ſent into an Arabian pro- 
vince famous for its fine air, where he was educated under the 
care of an Arab prince. As he was abſent at his father's 
death, the Perſians, who were in general diſcontented, confer- - | 
red the crown on a nobleman, named Ker/a, who was acknow- | 
leged by the greateſt part of the provinces of the empire. Va- _ | 
ranes who, by the great care that had been taken of his educa- | | 


him. 
terms of pe 


Ind tion, had become a moſt accompliſhed prince, marched at the | 
ng head of an Arabian army, to recover the crown of his forefa- 
2 thers. When both armies approached each other, he 2 Saito. 
n- an expedient to decide the diſpute without much bloodſhed, and ſtance of | 
a by his advice it was agreed to place the crown of Per/ia on a courage. 
12 cuſhion between two hungry lions, and that the perſon who 
| would fetch it ſhould wear it. Kerſa declining the enterprize, 
$3 Varanes attacked and ſlew both the lions ; and taking up the 
d crown, was immediately acknowleged as king by Kerſa, and | 
the reſt of the nobility. Varanes had not long enjoyed the 
or throne, when the imprudent zeal of Abdas biſhop of Perſia drew | 
or a ſevere perſecution upon the Chriſtians in that kingdom. Al- He perſe- | 
* das, not thinking it enough to enjoy his own religion in quiet, cutes the | 
- burnt a fire-temple to the ground; which ſo incenſed the peo- Chriſtians. | 
ch ple, that Varanes, much againſt his own inclination, was obliged | 
l- to put Abdas to death, and to puniſh thoſe who profeſſed Chriſ- 
as tianity. As many of the perſecuted Chriſtians fled into the 
Roman territories, a rupture ſoon enſued between the two em- 
10 pires. The Romans, under the conduct of Ardaburius, invaded A war be- 
, Azazene, a Perſian province, and defeated a body of their troops tween him 
IC under 8 who ſoon after aſſembled a powerful army, and and the | 
e invaded Me ſopotamia, which obliged the Roman general to Romans. | 
d march to the relief of that province. 
£ The Saracen captain Alamundarus, at the inſtigation of Va- 
|= ranes, broke into Syria with a moſt numerous army, and made 
n a moſt rapid progreſs in that country; but his troops plunder- 
. ing, and maltreating the inhabitants in a moſt licentious man- 


ar, they were fo exaſperated, that great numbers of them 
joined 
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joined the Roman army; and falling upon the Saracens in their 

march, ſlew above 100,000 of them, and obliged the reſt to te. 

tire. The Romans, about the ſame time, laying cloſe ſiege to 
Nifibis,” Varanes immediately aſſembled a moſt numerous arm 

in which he had a great many elephants, and marched to the 

relief of the place in perſon. The Romans hearing of the pro- 

digious army he was conducting againſt them, raiſed the liege 

before his arrival; which gave Varanes ſuch an opinion of hö 
ſuperiority, that he left the conduct of the war to his general; 

and returned to his capital. The Romans, upon his departure: 

recovered their ſpirits, and totally defeated the Per/ians. They 

alfo repulſed the Saracens a ſecond time, and gained ſeveral other 
advantages over the Perſians; but by the prudence of Varane, 

who kept his magazines on the frontiers always ſupplied, and 

ſent continual recruits to his armies, the Perſians found then. 

ſelves better able to bear their defeats than the Romans to ſup- 

port their victories. The emperor Theodoſius, fully ſenſible of 

this, ordered his general to propoſe terms of peace. He ac- 
cordingly ſent a meſſenger to the Perſian camp; but before Ja. 

ranes granted him an audietice, he made an attempt upon the 

| Roman camp, in hopes of gaining ſuch an advantige as would 
A peace ;ntitle him to better terms from the Romans. The er ſian band 
concluded: ho undertook the aſſault being repulſed with great loſs, a peace 
was ſoon after concluded between the two empires, when Yarans 
promiſed to put an end to the ſeverities exerciſed againſt the Chriſ- 

tians. The following circumſtance, much to the honour of 

the Chriſtian clergy, greatly contributed to the re-eſtabliſh 

ment of peace. hen the Romans, in the beginning of the 

war, ravaged the province of Azazene, they conducted 7000 
Perſian priſoners to Amida, where they were expoſed to great 

want and miſery. Acaſes, the biſhop of that place, aſſembling 

his clergy, -and repreſenting to them, that as the Almighty pre- 

ferred mercy to ſacrifice, he certainly would be better pleaſed 

þ with the relief of theſe miſerable objects than with being ſerved 
in gold and filver veſſels in their churches. The clergy, ſen- 

ſible of the juſtneſs of his repreſentation, ſold all the conſecrated 

veſſels, and having maintained the Perſians during the war, ent 

the whole 7000 home at the concluſion of the peace; which ad 

of charity ſo aſtoniſhed Varanes, that he invited the biſhop to 

his capital, and, at his requeſt, conferred many favours upon 

the Chriſtians. | 1 | 

Perſe in- Befides theſe tranſactions mentioned by the Latin writers, the 

vaded by eaſtern hiſtorians relate, that the khacan or ſovereign of the 

the Torts, Turks on the north-eaſt of Perfia, hearing that the Perſan, 

* who had been eaſed of many taxes by cl ſpent their 

t time chiefly in diſſipation and merriment, invaded Perſia with 

an army of zoo, ooo men. Varanes, not being able to oppoit 

the invaders; abandoned his kingdom at the head of 1000 choſen 

horſe : but paſſing quite round the Caſpian ſea, he came loo! 


who are 
driven ou 
with great 
loſs. 


after upon the back of the enemy, and entering their camp * 
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the night, flew the khacan, and afterwards totally routed his ar. 
my*. Narſi, the brother of Varanes, havin g governed the king- 
dom with great prudence during the abſence of the king, Yaranes 
{ill left the adminiſtration. to him, and travelled; in the habit 
of a private perſon, to the court of an Indian prince, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his bravery, that he vras firſt 
appointed his general, and afterwards his vizir; the ꝶ ing alſo 

iving him his daughter in marriage, with an immenſc fortune. 
ö not long after, diſcovered himſelf to the Indian king, 
and returned to Perſia, where he was joyfully received by is 
ſubjects. Upon his return, he ſent his brother Narſi witn an 
army into Romęſtan, or the territories of the Roman empire; 
and he himſelf invaded Arabia, where he reduced the kingdom 
of Yemen. After reigning 20 years he died; beloved and ho- 
noured by his ſubjects. 


Paranes VI. or, as he is named by ſome, /digertes, ſucceeded Yarants 
his father Yaranes V. We have no account of any of his tranſ- VI. 


actions in the Greek hiſtorians. The eaſtern' writers give him An. Chr. 


the character of a great lawgiver, and of a wiſe and moderate 
prince. They alſo mention that he invaded the Roman terri- 
tories, and behaved with ſo great moderation, that the Roman 
emperor, fearing leſt his ſubjects ſhould become attached to him, 
offered to pay the arrears of the tribute, if he would withdraw 
his troops, which he ND did. | 
"Hormouz, the ſecond ſon of Idigertes, by his father's deſire, 
ſucceeded him on the throne ; but after he had reigned one year, 
he was expelled and put to death by his elder brother Feroux, 
called by the Greeks Peroſes, who had been appointed govetnor 


of a diſtant provines bordering on the Haiatbelite, or Euthalite 


Huns, by whoſe aſſiſtance he obtained poſſeſſion of the throne. 
During the firſt ſix years of his reign, Per/ia was greatly af- 
fitted by a continued drought ; but the king and the nobility, 
to avert the wrath of the Almighty, having done P ps pe- 
nance, the ſcourge was at length removed. Tho 9h was 
indebted to the Wo for the poſſeſſion of the crown of Perſia, 
yet he ingratefully invaded their country at the head of a nume- 
rous army ; but having imprudently ſuffered himſelf to be cut 
off from receiving any proviſtons, he was obliged to ſue for 
peace; which the king of the Huns granted him, on his ſwear- 
ing that he would never again invade his territories. Peroſes, 
unmindful of his oath, marched a ſecond time againſt the 
Huns, when he was cut off, with the greateſt part of his army, 
after he had reigned twenty years, according to the Greet 
writers; but 30 years, according to the beſt of the eaſtern hiſ- 
tortans Tv : | 
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Fain, or The next Perſian king was Balach, or Valens, the ſon of F.. 
Haie, h. rouz, according to the caſtern writers; tho' by the Greeks he is 
An. Chr, reckoned his brother. During the reign of Yalens, who is ſaid 
482. to have been an excellent prince, but not of a warlike diſpoſi- 
tion, the Haiathelite Huns reduced great part of Perſia, and re- 
ceived tribute from the Perſians two years. Valens made war 
upon them the two years following, and died in the fourth year 
of his reign ; but in the fourteenth, according to ſome ellen 
hiſtorians. | 
Cava. Cobad, or Covades, the brother, or, as the Greek writers ſay, 
An. Chr. the nephew of Valens, ſucceeded him on the throne of Pera. 
485. He was a warlike prince, of a proud enterprizing diſpoſition, 
which in the end rendered him no leſs formidable to his ſubjec; 
He re- than to his enemies. Having, by his bravery and conduct, re- 
du-es the duced the Huns, and obliged them to own him for their ſovereign, 
Hans. he began to oppreſs his nobles, and to deprive them of many of 
their antient privileges. Being of a very diſſolute diſpoſition, 
he embraced the doctrines of a religious impoſtor, named Max- 
ack, and, in conſequence of his advice, publiſhed an edict, 
declaring all the women in the empire common to all the men. 
He is de The Perſian nobility, not able to bear his licentiouſneſs, ſeized 
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peleu. on his perſon, and ſolemnly depoſing him, caft him into 
priſon. _ | 

Za ub aber. Lambades, by the caſtern writers named Gramaſp, was ap- ” 
An. Chr. pointed regent, or, according to the Greek writers, elected king, l 
497. in the room of Cavades. As he was a perſon of great wiſdom | 
| and integrity, he applied himſelf, with the utmoſt induſtry, to l 
remedy thoſe evils which had taken birth from his predecellor's W 
| wicked life and bad conduct : but Cavades, in the mean time, * 
AM eſcaping out of priſon, the kingdom was again thrown into the al 
J utmoſt confuſion. The perſon who had the charge of him, he 
4 falling in love with his qucen, granted her permiſſion to viſit fa 
1 him. As ſhe frequently ſtaid late in the evening, the king in an 
N one of her viſits exchanged cloaths with her, and deceiving his % 
1 auard by his female dreſs, was ſuffered, unſuſpected, to leave © 
1 Cavades the priſon. His queen, who feigned herſelf ſick for two or ok 
reſtored. three days, gave him an opportunity of eſcaping to the king of phy 
An. Chr. the Haathelite Huns, wi entertained him ſplendidly, gave 4 


him his daughter in marriage, and ſome time after ſent an army fl 


Ol, 

f with him into Per/ia, by the aſſiſtance of which he recovered 
the kingdom. Fi HY | | | Þ, 
According to the Gree writers, he impriſoned Zambades, and g 
deprived him of ſight; but according to the eaſtern hiſtorians, 
he uſed him with gicat reſpect, As Cavades had promiſed to = 
repay the ſums expended by the king of the Haiathelites in his * 
reſtoration, and could not raiſe the money, he aſked a loan 0 che 
2 conſiderable ſum from the emperor Anaſtaſius; but was fe- mw 
A war be- ſuſed. _ Being urged for. the money by his father-in-law, to ; oe 
tween kim avoid breaking with hifn, he committed hoſtilities againſt the ay 


and the Romans, and made an iriuption into Armenia, where he raiſed hn 
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form. Upon the news of this invaſion, the emperor ſent a 
powerful army to protect the frontiers; but his generals differ- 
ing among themſelves, and dividing the troops, Cavades gained 
ſeveral advantages over them. In the mean time, however, the 
northern provinces of his empire were invaded by the Huns; 
which obliged him to return with his whole army into Per/ia. 
The king ſoon drove out thoſe. barbarians ; but while he was. 
thus employed, the Romans gained the ſuperiority in Armenia, 
and recovered Amida. Some time after, a truce for ſeven years. 
being concluded between the Romans and Perſians, and hoſtages: - 
being given on both ſides for the obſervance of it, Cavades turned 
his arms againſt the Huns and Indians, and in his expeditions. 
againſt them met with great ſucceſs. „ 

As he had nominated his youngeſt ſon Coſroes for his ſucceſ- 
ſor, he was deſirous of eftabliſhing him in a more glorious ſitua- 
tion than any of his predeceſlors; and entered into a negotiation 
with the emperor Juſtin, in order to induce him to adopt _ 
ries, This motion was at firſt well entertained at Con/tantinople ; 
but the emperor, ſoon reflecting that it would have fatal conſe- 
quences for the empire, rejected it. Commiſſioners, however, 
met on both ſides, to treat of the adoption, and to ſettle the 
boundaries of the two empires. Seſoſes, a nobleman, who had 
adhered to Cadades when in priſon, and who had been created 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom upon his reſtoration, was 
one of the Þerfian deputies, and the other was Mebodes, a mi- 
litary officer of great experience. As the conferences broke off: 
without any effect, Sſoſes was charged by Mebodes with having 
contributed to the miſcarriage of the negociation ; and being 
allo accuſed of burying his wife, contrary to the law of Per/a, 
he was condemned and put to death; the king lamenting his 
fate, but ſuffering him to be cut off, although he was chiefly. 
indebted to him for the recovery of his crown. 

Soon after, Juſtinian, who had ſucceeded Juſtin, ordered Min- 
done, a place cloſe adjoining to NMiſibis, to be fortified ; which 
was fo diſagrecable to the Perſſans, that they fell upon the 
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f workmen and the troops who guarded them, cut many of them 

, in pieces, and took great numbers of priſoners, who were ſent * 

to Perſia. This occaſioning a new war, Cavades ſent a power- The No- 
J ful army into the field, under the command of Peroſæs; but he „an. gain 
| was intirely defeated by the Roman general Beliſarius. The conſider- 
4 Perſians alſo were twice defeated in Armenia, the Tzani, a free able ad- 
5 and barbarous people, who inhabited that country, embracing vantages 
ji the Roman party, and ſeizing on the gold mines in their neigh- over the 
i bourhood belonging to Cavades. Narſes and Aratius, two Per- Perſiaul: 
8 fan generals, alſo deſerted to the Romans; Cavades, never- * \ 

0 thelels, {till proſecuted the war with vigour. He diſgraced Pe- 

0 rfes, and gave the command of a new army to Azerathas, who 

# made an irruption into the country bordering on the Eupbrates, 

0 and gained a victory over Beliſarius, who was conſtrained, by 

y the impatience of his troops, to riſk a battle. As Beliſarius, 

by however, still hindered the Perſians from getting poſſeſſion of 
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any important place, Azarethas, upon his return to court, was 
alfo diſgraced. | | 
— ſoon after, being recalled to oppoſe the Vandals, 
the Per/ians had better ſucceis againſt the Romans; and their 
army, even in view of the enemy, laid ſiege to Martyropolis, a 
place of the laſt importance to the Roman empire. Sittas the 
Roman general, deſpairing of being able to raiſe the ſiege by 
force, had recourſe to artifice, and ſent a perſon in whom he 
could confide into the Perſian camp, who as a friend told the 
Perſian general that the Maſſagetæ, whom Cavades had hired to 
fall into the Roman territories, had accepted a ſum of money 
from Juſtinian, and were on the point of invading Perſia. On 
this intelligence, the Perſians conſented to a truce with the Ro- 
mans, and the Maſſagetæ, ſoon after, quitted the Roman ter- 
ritories. Cavades, who was oppreſſed with years, died ſoon 
after, in the zoth year of his reign, reckoning from his reſtora- 
tion, and in the 45th, or, according to ſome, 43d, from the 
 Cavedes time of his firſt receiving the crown. Before his death he put 
leaves the his will, by which he appointed his youngeſt ſon Coſroes his ſuc- 
ficceſhon ceſſor, into the hands of Mebodes, his confident and miniſter, 
to his charging him to ſee it fully executed. 
oungeſt Upon the death of Cavades, Cagſer, his eldeft ſon, took upon 
ſon. him the title of king; but Mebodes interpoſed, and inſiſted that 
an aſſembly of the nobles was neceſſary to recognize his title. 
An aſſembly was accordingly called, in which the will of the 
king was produced and read; and ſuch a regard was paid by 
the nobility to his memory, that the claim of Caves was ſet 
Caſsoes II. aſide, and Coſroes declared monarch of Perſia (A). Coſroes, cr 
An. Chr, Khefrou, became famous throughout all the eaſt under the name. 
531. of Nouſchirvan, or the magnanimous. The bby 2 word, taken 
literally, ſignifies a ſoul candied in honey; and metaphorically, 
a mind equally diſtinguiſhed by ſweetneſs of temper and great 
abilities. Neuſchirvan, tho' the mildeſt prince in the world, 
began his reign with an act of ſeverity. He cauſed the impoſ- 
tor Magde, whoſe licentious doctrines had ſuch a fatal ten- 
dency, to be ſeized and put to death ; which ſtruck ſuch a ter- 
ror into his followers, that they profeſſed to abandon his doc- 
trines ; the king having laid them under the alternative of re- 
5,7 ſtoring what they had wrongfully taken from others, or of ſut- 
#14 CE fering capital puniſhment as thieves. | 
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(a) Cno/es, the eldeſt ſon, was 2 life of his father. The appre- 


a great favourer of the Manichees, henfion that Car ſes would attempt 


1.38 who were held in abhorrence by” a change in the national religion, 
1 the Per/ians, and ſuffered a violent if ever he ſhould come to the 

1 perſecution during the reign of throne, probably prevailed with 
1 Cavades, from a ſuſpicion that his father to deprive him of the 
| they had formed a defign of rail- ſucceſion, and influenced the no- 
ing Cagſes to the throne during bility to confirm his father's will. 
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Coſroes, in the beginning of his reign, received an embaſſy 
from Juſlinian, who was very defirous of concluding a peace 
wich the Perſians. As Coſroes inſiſted upon receiving a large 
ſum of money from the Romans, who, from time to time, had 
deen conſtrained to pay ſubſidies to the Perſians, for many years 
paſt, Rufinus, who was at the head of the embaſſy, returned to 
Corflantineyer for new inſtructions. During his abſence, a re- 
port prevailing at the Perſian court that 7u/tinian had put Ru- 


uns to death, Co/roes immediately marched towards the 


{ontiers at the head of a powerful army; which ſtruck ſuch a 
terror into the Romans in thoſe parts, that many of them de- 
ſerted their habitations. Rufinus, however, arrived before the 
Perfians proceeded to hoſtilities, and a treaty was ſoon after 
concluded. 3 : | 

Cofroes, in the ſecond year of his reign, divided all the Per- 
fan dominions into four vizirſhips. The firſt eonſiſted of the 
frontier provinces towards Tartary and India; the ſecond in- 
cluded Parthia, Armenia, and the provinces bordering on the 
Caſpian ſea z the third comprehended Perſia Proper, and all the 
provinces between it and the gulph; and the 4th was compoſed 
of Meſopotamia, Chaldæa, and the countries conquered from the 
Arabs and the Greek emperors. 
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The Perſian nobles did not reliſh the patriot deſigns of Cofroes, 3 RE 


who they thought acted in too arbitrary a manner, which 
ſeemed to leſſen their dignity. They accordingly entered into a 
co to dethrone him, and to confer the crown on his 
brot 

an eye, he was by law incapacitated ; but to elude the law, 


they reſolved to proclaim his ſon Cavades king, and to velt the 


er Zames, who was elder than he. As Zames was blind of 


ſpiracy 


againſt 


regal authority in Zames, as his tutor. As Coſroes made it a rule The con- 
to ſpare no money to procure intelligence, he ſoon received full ſpirators 


information of the conſpiracy; upon which he cauſed all the put to 
conſpirators to be ſeized and put to death. The young death. 


Cavades alone eſcaped, being in a diſtant province, under the 
tuition of the governor Adergudunbades, who received orders 
from court to put him to death. The wife of the governor, 
who had nurſed Cavades, prevailed on her huſband to ſpare the 
young prince. He eaſily hearkned to her perſuaſions, and in- 
truſted none with the ſecret but his eldeſt ſon and an old ſer- 
vant. Some years after, when Cavades was capable of conduct- 
ing himſelf, he received a ſum of money from the governor, 
and retired to Conſtantinople, where he was treated by the em- 
peror Juſtiniun with all the reſpect due to his birth. Varra- 
hames, the eldeſt ſon of 1 about the ſame time, 
oling the ſecret to Coſroes, who 
cauſed Ader gudunbades to be put to death, and conferred his 
government on his ſon. As the treaſon of the father, accord- 
ing to the Perſian maxims, did not prejudice the children, and 
moſt of their governments were alſo hereditary in certain noble 
families, the children of governors thus became checks upon 
N | Q 3 their 
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their fathers, and ſometimes ſacrificed their parents to their am. 
bition, or to their zeal tor the public welfare. | 
' Cofroes, in the beginning of his reign, cultivated peace with 
the Romans, and by an embaſly, congratulated Fu/tinian upon 
the victories of Beliſarius in Africa, claiming alſo, in a jocoſe 
manner, ſome of the ſpoils of his enemies, ſince, as he al- 
leged, if the Perſians had not continued quiet, the emperor 
would not have had either forces or leiſure to make conqueſts 
in Africa. Fuſtinian not only entertained the Perſian ambaſſa- 
dors with great kindneſs, but alſo ſent a conſiderable ſum of 
money to Coſroes. This good correſpondence, however, was 
but of very ſhort continuance ; for the Saracens, ſoon after, 
making incurſions into the Roman territories, and. Fuſtinian 
thereupon complaining to Cz/roes, who was accuſed of ſupport- 
ing them, the. Perſian king replied, that he had no right to 
complain, as he could prove by his own letters that he had en- 
deavoured to &xite both the Saracens and Huns to invade Perfa, 
Not long after, Pots king of the Goths, and the Arſacidæ, ot 
Armenian princes, complaining of the uſurpations and opprefii- 
ons of the Ronan emperor, Coſroes began to make preparations 


for à war with the Romans. r 
Fuſtinian, who was informed of theſe preparations, wrote to 
him to divert him from violating the peace; but Coſroes, paying 
no regard to the emperor's letter, the following ſpring marched 
with 2 powerful army thro Meſopotamia, and began hoſtilities in 
Syria and Cilicig. To thoſe who made any oppoſition he uſed 
teverity, and thoſe who readily ſubmitted he treated with cle- 
mency ; but upon all, however, he impoſed heavy contributi- 
ons. He offered to retire from before Antioch, if the inhabitants 
would pay him a large ſum of money: but the Antiochians, 
conhding in the ſtrength of their fortifications, which had been 
newly repaired, and in their numerous garriſon, not only re- 
fuſed his demand, but maltreated his meſſengers ; which ſo ir- 
ritated him, that he inveſted the place, and, contrary to the 
rules of war, ſtormed the city before the walls were at all bat- 
ered. In this rath and deſperate attempt the Per/ians, though 
they behaved with the greateſt reſolution and bravery, were 
beaten off with great ſlaughter. In a ſecond attack, the 
ſ-aling-ladders and machines, by which the Per/ians mounted, 
were overturned by the Antizchians ; but their fall over the 
craggy mountains made ſuch a dreadful noiſe, that the garriſon 
imagined part of the walls of the city had fallen down, and in 
that apprehenſion opened the gates, and abandoned the place, 
with the utmoſt precipitation. 
hending that the Perſians had gained admittance into the city, 
quitted their poſt, and retired to the market-place. Crs 
taking advantage of the conſternation of the beſieged, ſcaled the 
walls, and, after a bloody conteſt in the market-place, inflicted 
on the Autiochiaus all the ſeverities that could be expected from 
an incenſed enemy. While he continued at Antioch, ambaſſa- 
dors arrived from Jutinian, to expoſtulate with him us 0 
ä reac 


Thoſe on the walls alſo appre- 


— 
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breach of the peace, and to treat of an accommodation. Ct 
12es, after he had heard their repreſentations, declared that he 

had been in a manner compelled to take arms by the nobility of 
Perſia, who could no longer fee with patience Juſbinian ſtirring 

up enemies againſt them on every ſide. He, with tears in his 

eyes and moſt vehement geſtures, gave them a pathetic deſerip- 

tion of the miſeries of war; and concluded with intimating, 

that a conſiderable ſum of money in hand and an annual tribute 
would be an effectual means of reſtoring peace. 

The ambaſſadors demurring a little upon this, Cœſroes burnt 4-7; þ 
the city of Antioch to the ground, and not long after concluded de Rroyeds 
an advantageous peace. The eaftern writers mention that he 
tranſported the inhabitants of Antioch to the province of Trac, 
and gave them the city of /4ahouza near Babylon for their habi- 
tation, changing the name of the place to that of Anutioch. Not- 
withſtanding the peace he had concluded, he ſtill continued 


ls hoſtilities, and raiſed contributions upon the inhabitants of a 
Ir great number of cities, which he lighted as ſoon as he had 
robbed them of their wealth. Towards the end of the cam- 
8 paign, however, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Dara, and 
ſoon after returned to his own territories. As he had now an- 
0 ſwered the ends he propoſed in the war, he endeavoured to re- 
18 new the negotiations for a peace, which was now rejected by 
-d Juſtinian, who reſolved to employ the chief ſtrength of his em- 
in pire in curbing the Perſiuns. Fuſtinian, by aiming at an en- The war 
d croachment upon the liberties of the Laz:, a free and indepen- transfer- 
_ dent people of Colchis, moſt imprudently, gave an advantage to red to 
gy the 1 who transferred the war into that country. Tho' Che!chis. 
ts the Lazi had for a long time acknowleged the emperors of Con- 
„ ſtantinople, yet it was rather as allies than ſubjects; for they 
1 were neither charged with.any taxes, nor obliged to, admit any 
* new magiſtrates, as a conquered people. On the death of any 
15 of their princes, the emperor of Conſtautinople named his ſucceſ- 
Y for. Juſtinian, however, aimed at extending his prerogatives 
- over them; and with that view recommended it to one Tzibus, 
n whom he named a prince of the Laxi, to build and fortify a city 
0 on the coaſt of the Euxine ſea. The Lazians joyfully atiifted in 
» building the city; but when they ſaw that 7 z:bz5 received into it 
l a Roman garriſon, they inſtantiy took the alarm, and implored 
1 the protection of Ceſroes. The Perſian king willingly laid hold 
5 of this opportunity of extending his frontier; and raiſing a 
n great army, with a pretence of oppoſing the Huns, who 
; threatened to invade his territories, he marched towards Iberia; 
but ſuddenly changing his route, he cut his way thro' a foreſt, 
5 till then impenetrable, and entering Colchis, was joined by the 
5 Lazi, under one of their princes named Gubazes. The con- Te 
A Joined army drove Tzibus and the Roman garriſon from Petra, , „ ,.. 
d and made themſelves maſters of that ſtrong city. AS 
" Beliſarius, in the mean time, laid fiege to Niſibis; but the gc (Abi: 
7 garriſon making a vigorous reſiſtance, he withdrew from thence, hy the 
IS and made an incurſion into Perſia; upon which Crfroes left pycy;. 
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Ceſroes re- 
pulſed be- the Roman territoriès, wi 
tore Ed*/- copius, of expreſſing his contempt for our Saviour. 
Ja. 
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Colchis, and returned to his own dominions, where he made 
great preparations during the winter. The following ſpring he 
marched with an army into the Roman territories; Fus by the 
diligence and activity of Beliſarius, who came poſt from another 
part of the empire, his progreſs was ſtopped; upon which, he 
had recourſe to negotiation. The conferences, however, had 


no effect, and hoſtilities continued during the whole campaign; 


in the end of which the Perfians gained a confiderable advan- 
tage, near Anglon, over the Roman army, commanded by 
arſes. . 
he year following, Coſroes made his fourth expedition into 
2 profeſſed view, accordin - Pre. 
is au- 
thor, and ſeveral of the eccleſiaſtical writers, relate, that there 
was a tradition among the inhabitants of Edz/a, that Chriſt 
had promiſed to Abgar:s their king, that their city ſhould never 
be taken. Coſroes, with a view to fallify this alleged prophecy, 
now marched againſt Edeſſa with a moſt formidable army. He 
proſecuted the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour ; but the inha- 
bitants defended themſelves with ſo much reſolution and bra- 
very, that he was at length conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege, after 
he had loſt a great number of men. He had placed his chief 
hopes in an artificial mount, which he attempted to raiſe as high 
as their walls; but the inhabitants, having dug a mine under the 
foundation of the mount, found means to deſtroy it by fire. 
They themſelves, however, attributed their deliverance to a mi- 
racle; the fire, as they relate, not kindling till they had 
brought the miraculous print of our Saviour's face, which he 
had ſent to Algarus, into the mine, and poured water upon it. 
Coſroes, after his unſucceſsful campaign, retiring into his own 
dominions, was followed thither by the Roman ambaſſadors, 
who were prevailed upon to agree to an inſidious treaty, more 
deſtructive to their maſter than an open war. 
Not long after the concluſion of this peace, Coſroes formed a 
deſign of tranſporting the Lazi into Perſia, and ſettling a colony 


chis revolt of Perſians in Colchis. The Lai, _— they had thrown oft 


from the their dependance upon the emperor, ſti] 


kept up a connection 


Perfians, with the Romans, who lay conveniently for ſupp ying them b 


ſea with corn, wine, ſalt, and other commodities. 


eing allo 
zealous Chriftians, they endeavoured to convert the - Fans 
who dwelt among them; ſo that Coſroes deſpaired of their being 
firmly attached to him in their preſent ſituation. To facilitate 
the deſign he had formed, he reſolved to build a navy at Petra, 
and accordingly ſent thither great quantities of timber, under 
pretence of repairing the fortifications, Gubazes king of Laz:, 
ſuſpecting the deſigns of Coſroes, ſolicited the protection of the 
emperor ; and a Roman army foon after arriving at Colchis, un- 
der the command of Dagiftheus, the Perfians' were obliged to 
ſhut themſelves up in Petra. The city was inveſted on one fide 
by the Lazi under Gubazes, and on the other by the Romans, to 
whom the guard of a paſs was intruſted, thro” which —_ my 
| belege 
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d could receive any ſuccours. The Roman general being 
2 young man of little capacity and experience, ſuffered a Per- 
an army, under Mermeroes, to get poſſeſſion of the paſs, and 
o relieve the city, when it was reduced to the greateſt extre- 
mity, 900 men only remaining of 5000, and of theſe 350 diſ- 
bied. Mermeroes having left a freſh garriſon in the place, and 
repaired the breaches, prevailed with the Lazz to agree to a 
ſhort truce, and withdrew towards Iberia. Tho he had man 
diſadyantages to ſtruggle with, yet by his great abilities and ſkill 
in the art of war, he maintained a 1 in the field, and 
gained ſeveral advantages over the Romans. He died full of 
years and glory; but his ſucceſſor, by his bad conduct, ſuffered 
the Romans, in a great meaſure, to re-eſtabliſh their authority 
in that country; for which, on his return to Perfia, Coſroes or- 
dered him to be flayed alive. Coſrves, aha that his affairs A peace 
were in a declining condition in Colchis, prevailed on Zuftinzan concluded 
to agree to a peace; the articles of which, together with the between 
principal arguments uſed on both fides in the negotiations, our the Per- 
readers will find in Menander's fourth book of the hiſtory of gan; and 
embaſies. By this treaty each party was to keep what he was Romans. 


beſiege 


r in poſſeſſion of at the time of its concluſion. Thus the Lazi, 
f by calling in their too powerful neighbours, were deprived of 1 
l their liberties, 

: 


This peace continued during the remainder of the reign of Anew war 

; Juſtinian ; but ſoon after the acceſſion of the emperor Tuſtin, a between 

: new war broke out between the two empires, which was owing the two 

' to the ambition of the emperor. He encouraged the inhabitants empires. 

; of Greater Armenia, who were almoſt all Chriſtians, to revolt 

. from the Per/zans, and to declare themſelves allies and depen- 
dants of the Romans. When Coſroes remonſtrated againſt the 

| infraction of the peace, Juſtin refuſed to give him any ſatisfac- 1 

tion; and being bent upon renewing the war, ordered his ge- 1 
neral Marcian to invade the Per/ian territories, and beſiege Vi- 7 

| fis. As the Roman army was neither numerous, nor wal pro- 

| vided with neceſſaries for a campaign, the Perſian governor diſ- 
dained to ſhut the gates againſt them; and Co/roes ſoon arriving 
to the relief of the place, they broke up the pretended ſiege, 
and retired in diforder, being diſſatisfied with the emperor's 
meaſures, and his ſuddenly changing their commander, without 
any reaſon aſſigned. Co/roes having driven the enemy from Ni- 
firs, took and ſacked all the great cities, and gave the plunder 
to his ſoldiers. He alſo beſieged and reduced Dara; and as it 
was a very ſtrong fortreſs, and had always been a curb upon his 
ſubjects, he left in it a very numerous garriſon. He treated all 
the Roman provinces which he over-run with great ſeverity ; 
alleging the emperor's breach of faith for a juſtification af his 
proceeding. While he was meditating new exploits, he re- 
ceived letters from the empreſs Sophia, her huſband Min being 
diſordered in his ſenſes. The empreſs feared Co elcribed the 
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miſeries of the Roman empire, and intreated Coſroes tio remem- 
ber the kindneſs of former emperors, and the little giory wor 
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would reſult. to him from, conqueſts made from an Headieſs nating 
Coſross and an helpleſs woman. Cojroes, upon reading the letters, im. 
agrees to mediately withdrew his troops, and conſented to a truce fy 
a truce, three years, Armenia, however, being excluded. 
During the truce, Tiberius, who ſucceeded to the empire, ap- 

plied himſelf with the utmoſt diligence to recruit the armies on 

the frontiers, and to reſtore the exertive ſtrength of the em. 

He renews pire. Coſioes, not ſuſpecting any change in the adminiſtration 
the war. of the aflairs of the empire, rejected the propoſals of Tiberin 
of turning the truce into a laſting peace, and even treated his 
ambaſladors in a contemptuous manner, The emperor, at the 
ſame time that he ſent ambailadors to Perſia, appointed 12 

tinian general of all the forces in the eaſt, and ordered him 

to form an army as ſoon as poſſible. Coſroes hearing that 

the Romans had taken the feld. marched againſt them with 

the utmoſt expedition; but when he. drew near them, and 
ſaw . their cavalry extremely numerous, diſpoſed in excellent 

order, and the ſoldiers eager to engage, he expreſſed his great 

He is de- diſappointment by fetching a deep ſigh. The Perſians were at- 
feated in a tacked by the Romans with great vigour, and, after a ſhary 
generell and bloody engagement, were totally defeated, the royal trea- 
encace- ſure and the ſacred fire being both taken before the king's eyes. 
ment. The day after the battle, Coſroes being informed that the Ni. 
| mans were encamped in, two ſeparate bodies, attacked and 
; routed one of them at midnight; and afterwards ſctting a vil- 
lage on fire that was in the rear of their camp, began his march 
for the Luphrates. The Roman army under 2 inian, however, 
followed him ſo cloſely, that he was himſelf forced to paſs the 
tiver on an elephant, and many of thoſe about him were 
crowned. The Romans paſſing the river after him, and winter- 
ing in the Perſian provinces, he was ſo affected therewith, that 
he broke his heart, and died the following ſpring, after he had 
reigned 48 years. During the winter, however, he had begun a 
negotiation with the Romans, and before his death ſaw a treaty 

of peace concluded. _ | | 
He drives The eaſtern writers mention ſeveral other tranſactions of 
the HH; this prince, about which the Latin hiſtorians are wholly ſilent. 
out of They tell us, that Mozſchirvan intirely drove out the Haiathe- 
Perſia, lite Runs, who had encroached upon ſeveral provinces ; and that 
2 enlarged his frontiers towards India. hile he was on his 
Indian expedition, the khacan of the Turks invaded Perſia with 
a moſt numerous army ; but was obliged to retire with great 


loſs by Hormouz the king's ſon. Nouſchirvan afterwards in- 


vaded Turke/tan, and forced the khacan to accept of peace on 
the terms he was pleaſed to preſcribe ; after which he marricd 
his daughter. Upon the concluſion of this peace, which hap- 


Pens in the 12th year of his reign, he ſettled the boundaries of 


is vaſt dominions, which extended on the weſt to the Medi- 
terranean, on the ealt to the river Indus, on the north to the 


Faxartes, and on the ſouth to Arabia, and the borders of 
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Tho Nouſchirvan' had rendered himſelf formidable to all his His fon 
neighbours, he did not, however, enjoy tranquillity at home; rebels 
for one of his ſons, named Nzoufchizad, whom he had by a again{t 
Chriſtian captive, and who had {ſuffered ſome reſtraint, becauſe him. 
he himſelf was a Chriſtian, revolted, and was joined by many 
of the Chriſtians in Per/a, and ſeveral of the nobles. The re- 
hellion, however, was but of ſhort continuance; for Nouſchi- 
za having ventured- an engagement, was defeated and ſlain. 
Muſchirvan, upon the ſuppretion of the rebellion, marched 
into Arabia, where he freed the people from the oppreſſion of a 

eat number of petty tyrants. Upon his return to Madain, or He adorns 
Cizſiphon, his capital, he began to adorn it with a multitude of pig ca. 
new and ſumptuous buildings, particularly with a palace, that 
was accounted one of the wonders of the eaſt. In his laſt war 
with the Roman emperor, he met with bad ſucceſs, which we 
have already related; and finding his end drawing near, as he 
was then 80 years of age, he delivered to his ſon 8 moſt 
wholeſome inſtructions for the government of his people, and 
for his private conduct; after which he expired. His memory 
was, for a long time, held in the greateſt veneration in the eaſt: 
He was the moſt learned man of his age, the moſt beneficent 
patron of thoſe who cultivated the ſciences, was moſt ſkilful, 
even in the mechanic arts, and the moſt polite man of his 
court, i 5 . 
Hormous, or Hormiſdas, the ſucceſſor of Nouſchirvan, was à Hormiſdas 
prince of a very deſpicable character. He was haſty in his tem- III. 
per, haughty in his behaviour, and cruel in his diſpoſition. The An. Chr. 
eaſtern writers, however, commend his conduct during the 579. 
three firſt years of his reign, while he followed the counſels of 
his tutor, who had been prime miniſter to Nouſchirvan, and 
was privately a Chriftian. The Latin writers, particularly 
Theophylaet and Evagrius, give Hormiſdas the character of a 
cruel, weak, and tyrannical prince. He never notified his ac- . 
ecthon to the emperor Tiberius; and he treated the Roman am- prudent 
baſſadors, who came to compliment him, and to renew the 9 
peace, with great diſdain, and inſiſted upon a ſum of money be- 
ing paid to him, by way of tribute; whieh was the occaſion of 
the renewing the war between the two empires. The hoſtili- 
ties, during the two firſt campaigns, were not of any great con- 
ſequence ; but the Romans generally had the advantage, and 
carried the ſeat of the war into the Perſian territories. In the 
third campaign, the Perſiaus gained ſeveral advantages, owing 
to the want of diſcipline among the Roman troops, and their 
frequent change of generals. | 

As the Per/ians were at this time engaged in a war with the 
Tie, which was conducted with great ſucceſs by their gene- 


pital. 


ral Yaramus, or Baharam, he was ordered to paſs the Araxes, 


and invade the Roman territories on that fide. Faramus quickly 
made a great progreſs in the Roman province; but venturing an 
engagement with the enemy, he was defeated with great Jols. 
Tho' J aramus, ſome time before, had defeated the _— 
Ille 
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Paramus 
revolts. 


Hormiſdas 


depoſed, 


and flain. 


Faramus 


aſſumes 
che royal 
authority. 
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( 
killed the khacan, and drove them out of Pex/a, which they 
had invaded with an army of 300,000 men, yet the king, forget. 
ing his former ſervices, now treated him with the greateſt in. 
dignity, by ſending him the compleat apparel of a woman, and 
threatening his troops with decimation. Varamus, in reſent. 
ment of the treatment he had received, formed a reſolution of 
dethroning the king; and haranguing the 9 in his fe. 
male dreſs, he eaſily prevailed with them to declare in hi; 
favour. 5 

They were encouraged to revolt, by the mal-adminiſtration 
of Hormiſdas, who, from his cruel and ſuſpicious temper, put 
great numbers of his ſubjects to death; and removing the judge 
that were appointed by his father in every village thro” his domi. 
nions, to the number of 30,000, would be foie judge of his 
people himſelf. His wild conduct not only filled his ſubjeg; 


- with diſaffection, but encouraged the frontier provinces toward 


India and Arabia to throw oft the Per an yoke, and to ſet up 
princes of their own. The diſtracted ſtate of affairs ſo irritated 
the Per ans againſt Hormiſdas, that the revolt of Varamus wis 
quickly followed by ſeveral other inſurrections, the people 
plundering the palaces in the royal cities, and ſetting at liberty 
many of the nobles, who had been impriſoned by the king. 
One of theſe nobles, named Bindbes, being acknowleged ag 
general by the royal army, marched to Cn” entered the 
Palace, and after inſulting the king, thruſt him into priſon, 
he Perſian lords ſoon after aſſembling, Hormouz, who was 
conducted into their preſence, endeavoured to juſtify his con- 
duct, diſſuaded them from naming his eldeſt ſon Coſroes as his 
ſucceſſor, who was of a haughty and cruel diſpoſition ; but re- 
commended to them his other ſon, who was of a mild temper, 
and inclined to think right and do well. The aſſembly paid no 
regard to his ſpeech ; but cauſed the youngeſt prince, with his 
mother, to be murdered, and cut to pieces; ordered the 
eyes of Hormiſdas to be put out, and declared Coſroes king. 
The eaſtern writers differ conſiderably from the Latins in 
their accounts of this revolution. They relate, that Varamus 
firſt declared Coſroes king, who accordingly retired from court; 
and that during his abſence his two uncles cauſed his father's 
eyes to be put out. Upon his return, he viſited his father, and 
ee his pardon for what he had acted againſt him, on con- 
dition he puniſhed thoſe who depoſed him and put out his eyes; 
which he promiſed to do. Varamus, ſuſpecting that he himſelf 
would not be pardoned, marched againſt Cofroes, whom he de- 
feated before Mibis, and forced to fly into the territories of the 
Greek emperor. When he was preparing for his flight, his 
uncles, from an apprehenſion that Varamus would reinſtate the 
late king, cauſed him to be ſtrangled, in the 15th = of his 
reign, but, according to the Latin writers, in the 21ſt. | 
pon the death of Hormiſdas, and flight of Coſroes, Va- 


ramus aſſumed the regal authority, tho' without the title. He 


was deſcended of the antient princes of Rei, and had raiſed him- 
jel, 


OP THE W OtgELIt 


elf, by his long ſervices and great merit, to the rank of gene- 
i], When he revolted from Hormijdas, hg formed the deſign 
of transferring the empire to his own family; but made uſe 
or the name of Cofroes till his ſcheme was ripe for execution. 
Js he affected to govern with great lenity, the nobility and 
people remained for ſome time attached to him: but at length 
hearing that Coſroes was powerfully ſupported by the Greet em- 

ror, great numbers declared for the abſent prince. Yaramus 
endeavoured to maintain the poſſeſſion of the throne by force, 
and for ſome time made head againſt the Roman troops; but 
his army at length being intirely defeated, he retired to the 
thacan, by whom he was well received, as he rendered great 


327 


frvices to him by his military ſkill. But after having been put He is put 
of for many years with fair promiſes, he was at length poiſoned, te death. 


at the ſolicitation of C:/7oes, who could never be eaſy ſo long as 
he lived. 


C:ſroes, upon his being reſtored by the troops of the emperor Cores INT, 
Mauritius, expreſſed his gratitude to him in a letter, which is An. Chr. 
fill extant in the hiſtory written by THeophylact. He alſo ſent 593. 


to the church of Sergius the martyr a golden croſs ſet with 
jewels, which he had vowed ; returning likewiſe another, for- 
merly carried off by Coſroes the ſon of Cavades. While Coſroes 
was in exile, he fell in love with a Roman lady, whom he mar- 
ried, and honoured with the title of queen, tho* contrary to 
the Perſſan laws. For her ſake, he at firſt ſhewed ſo great fa- 
your to the Chriſtians, that many were of opinion that he 
himſelf was inclined to that religion; but a few years after he 
manifeſted an implacable hatred againſt them. 


From the moment he had recovered the peaceable poſſeſſion He pu- 
of the throne, he laid aſide the foreign cuſtoms, which he had niſhes the 
uſed to ingratiate himſelf with the Romans; and put on the adherents 
fate and behaviour of a Per/fan prince. All thoſe who had any of Yara- 


concern in the adminiſtration of Yaramus, or had any ſhare in mus. 
the favour of that uſurper, were proſecuted by him with the 
utmoſt rigour. Having thereby extinguiſhed that faction, he 
reftored the antient Perſan conſtitution, and ſoon aggrandized 
himſelf ſo as to become formidable to his neighbours. He 
ſoon forgot the obligations he owed to Mauritius, and threat- 
ened to invade the Roman provinces, on a pretence that the Ro- 
nan governors in the eaſt excited the Saracens to make excur- 
ſions into his dominions. Mauritius, to divert the ſtorm which 
he would not be able to repel, ſent ambaſſadors to juſtify his 
conduct to Coſroes. Theſe the king treated with the greateſt 
diſreſpect, denying them an audience for a long time; but at 
length, upon a warm repreſentation from the chief of the em- 
balſy, he acknowleged his obligations to the emperor, and drop- 
ped his reſentment *. 5 
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Invades 8 M 
the Roman reſolved to invade the Roman territories, under pretence of je. 


provinces. venging the death of his benefactor. Phocas endeavoured to ay. 
An, Chr. peaſe him, by large preſents and larger promiſes ; but he threy 


603. 


their general being ſlain, the Perſaus ſoon became ſuperior, 
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Mauritius, not long after, being murdered by Phocas, 2 


the Roman ambaſtador into priſon, and ſoon after marched into 
the Roman provinces, where at firſt he met with ſome oppoj. 
tion; but the emperor's troops being badly ſupported, and 


and laid all the frontiers under contribution. In the ſeventeenth 
year of his reign, he reduced ſeveral fortreſſes; and the year 
following, he recovered the ſtrong city of Dara, and * 
dered all Meſopotamia and Syria. The next campaign, he 
paſſed the Erphrates, and ravaged, in a moſt barbarous man- 


ner, Syria, Pale/tine, and part of Phenicia. 


The year after, his troops, under Cardareganus, waſted Hr. * 
menia and Cappadocia, deteated the Roman army with great 1 
ſlaughter, and afterwards ravaged Galatia, Paphlagonia, and all 4 N 
the country as far as Chalcedon, burning cities, and maſſacring * 


the inhabitants, without any reſpect to ſex or age. Coſroes, two 
years after, took Apamea and Hdeſſa, and blocked up Antinh; col 


upon which the Romans venturing an engagement, their army. 4 
was totally defeated, and almoſt all put to the ſword. Next 4 
year he took Cæſarea, and carried many thouſands of people pi 
into captivity. Syria was ravaged in the two next cam- E 
paigns, in the latter of which he made himſelf maſter of 1 


Damaſcus, whither Heraclius, who had ſucceeded to the em- 


pire, ſent ambaſſadors to ſue for peace; but Coſroes did not 5 
even condeſcend to return them an anſwer. 'The year follow- * 
ing he took and plundered the city of Jeruſalem, carried away 8 
the croſs on which Chriſt ſuffered, and the patriarch Zacharias, cl 
into Perſa. In this campaign he ſold 90,000 Chriſtians for Wi jj, 
Hlaves to the Fews in his dominions, who put them all to 


death. In the ſacking of Feruſalem he was affiſted by the 15 
Jetus, who made high profeſſions of loyalty to him, that 
_ his protection they might exhauſt the Chriſtians with by 
uſury. | , | | 

The. rapid conqueſts of Caſroes ſerved only to inflame his am- bi 
bition; and the year following, which was the 27th of his ® 
reign, he made an expedition into Egypt; and having divided 
his forces, with one part of his army he took Alexandria, and 
ſubdued all the country towards Ii; while the other reduced 
Upper Egypt, and advanced to the very frontiers of Ethiopia. The Wl i, 
year after he again entered Ai, and marched with his army within pe 
ſight of Conſtantinople, making himſelf maſter of Chalcedon, which 
{tands oppoſite to it. He employed the remaining part of that 
year, and all the next, in regulating the government of the con- WM 
quered provinces. Heraclius the emperor, who found himſelf 
incapable of making any reſiſtance, again ſolicited a peace: WM 4, 
but his ambaſſadors received the following contemptuous an- Nee 
iwer from Cęjtoes, who ſeems to have- aimed at-the utter ex- ll 


«44% 


N tinction 


* 
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action of the Roman name. < Let your maſter know (ſaid he) His inſo- 
« that I will hearken to no terms, till he has, with all his ſub- ent an- 
6 jects, renounced his crucified God, and adored the ſun, the ſwer tothe 
« great god of the Perſians.” This oy ren and inſulting an- Roman 
fer rouzed Heraclius as it were from a lethargy. He concluded ambafſa- 1 
z peace with the other barbarians; and by that means having dors. = 
leiſure to direct his whole ſtrength againſt Cofrees, he defeated him i 
inſeveral pitched battles, and recovered all the provinces he had 
ized, as will be more wy related in the hiſtory of the Conſlanti- 
npolitan empire. Cofroes, oon after this reverſe of fortune, find- 
ing himſelf loaded with the infirmities of age, declared his 
younger fon Merdeſas his ſucceflor ; which ſo provoked Sirees 
the eldeſt, that he openly revolted ; and being joined by many 
malcontents and the Raman captives, whom he {et at liberty, he 
ized on his father, loaded him with chains, and threw him 
into a dungeon, where he cauſed him and his brother Merdaſas 
to be inhumanly murdered. * <p 

As Coſroes carried his conqueſts farther than any of his pre- His mag- 
deceſſors from the days of Artaxerxes, he ſeems alſo, by the ac- nificence. 
counts of the eaſtern writers, to have exceeded them in magni- 
feence and rapacity. He adorned the palace of his grandfather 


at Madain in a moſt wonderful manner, by diſpoſing the upper | ll 
* part thereof in the form of a throne, which was ſupported by 1 
ple 40,000 ſilver columns. The concave over them was adorned 
* by 1600 globes of gold, wherein all the planets and great con- 
of ſtellations were ſeen to perform their natural revolutions. The 
. walls were all covered with tapeſtry, wrought with gold flowers, 
*. and enriched with pearls and other precious ſtones. The vaults 
bs underneath the palace were filled with treaſure. He had 3000 
* women who were free, and 12,000 ſlaves, the moſt beauti- 
95 ful that could be found throughout his dominions. In his ſta- 
0" WY bles he had 6009 horſes and mules for his own riding; 12,000 
by large mules, and 8000 of the ordinary kind ſerved to carry his 
''- WY bigoage. He had alſo 960 elephants, which he made uſe of in his 
i armies. He was an outrageous perſecutor of the Chriſtians; 
K dut did not even ſpare his other ſubjects, who were at length ſo 
exaſperated by his cruelty, that they ſeized him, and loading 
15 him with chains of gold, thruſt him into one of the vaults where 


ebe had laid up his treaſure. : | OY 

F Siroes, called by the eaſtern writers Khobad Schirouieh, not Sis, ces. 

” only cauſed his father to be put to death, but alſo murdered ſe- Au. Chr. 
yenteen of his brothers. "The eighteenth, named Scheheriar, 624. 


2 had the good fortune to eſcape. He alſo concluded a perpetual 
ch beace with Heraclius, ſet at liberty all the Roman captives, and | 1 2 
bat among the reſt Zacharias patriarch of Feruſalem, reſtored 300 9 


enſigns, alſo the wood which was ſuppoſed to have been part of 

Jr the croſs on which our Saviour died. He died, or, according dr. 1 
to ſome writers, was murdered, in the firſt year of his reign. 7 

Ard:fer, or Ardſchir, his ſon, a boy of ſeven years of age, was 1 


of 


Y declared his ſucceſſor ; but he was murdered in the ſecond year 
95 et his reign, by the orders of Sarbas, or Scheheriar, the general 


3 
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TI/digertes, 


das. 


He is 
driven 
from the 


throne by 


the Sara- 
cens. 


His death. 
An. Chr. 


65 2. 


9 
or Hormiſ gerd, who was the laſt of the Perſian kings, and the fon of that 
1 
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of the army. According to ſome writers, the young pring, 

reigned only ſeven months ; but, according to 14:irkond, only go 4 
days. 1 lat, preſuming on the affection of his troo 85 placed ti 
himſelf on the throne ; but he was ſoon oppoſed by Barthes { 
a prince of the royal blood. Barahanes dying, the Perſam 

murdered Sarbas, and raiſed 1/digertes, or, as ſome writers cal ; 
him, Hormiſdas, to the royal dignity. _ ö 


— 


The eaſtern writers, however, ſay, that /digertes, or Jed. 


rother of Siroes who had ſaved his life when his other brothers 
were murdered, was not the immediate ſucceſſor of Sarbas, Ac. 
cording to them, upon the death of Sarbas, Touran-Dockt, the 
ſiſter of Siroes, was declared queen, who governed with great 
firmneſs and wiſdom, and protected the poor againſt the inf. 
lence of the nobility. She died, after a ſhort reign ; and the | 
nobility, in hopes of governing as they pleaſed, declared Cihan 
Schedah king, who was of the royal blood, but a man of yer 
weak parts. He was depoſed a few days after, and Azurni 
Dotkt, the other ſiſter of Siroes, was declared queen. This 
princefs gave the people the ſtrongeſt hopes of a mild and happy 
reign ; but was ſoon ſeized and put to death by the ſon of 2 
governor of one of the provinces, whoſe father ſhe had refuſed 
to accept of for her huſhand. Upon her death, a grandſon of 
Cofroes, named Ferokhzad, who had eſcaped the general ſlaughter 
of the royal family intended by Siroes, was made king. Before 
this prince had reigned a month, he was poiſoned by one of 
his ſlaves ; and his ſucceſſor was Zezdegerd III. the fon of Sthe- 
heriar, and grandſon of Coſroes. 

Fezdegerd, or Iſdigertes, aſcended the throne in the 16th year 
of his age, and had nothing but misfortunes to ſtruggle with 
during his whole reign, which laſted 20 years. He had hardly 
quelled the domeſtic factions, and reſtored tranquillity, when 

erfia was invaded by the Saracens, under the conduct of the 
ſucceſſors of Mohammed. The invaders were for ſome time op- 
poſed by the Perſſan general Ferokhzad ; but at length having 
gained a compleat victory, after an obſtinate engagement, 
which is ſaid to have laſted three days and three nights, the 
took poſleſſion of the capital city, and made an intire conque 
of the greateſt part of the Perhan dominions. Jezdegerd was 
driven from his capital in the third year of his reign, and from 
that time was gradually ſtript by the conquerors of all his do- 
minions, except the provinces of Kerman and Sigęſtan, which 
he held as long as he lived. In the laſt year of his reign, the 
provinces that remained to him were invaded by the Turk: 
who were baſely called in by one of his governors. FJezdegerd 
hazarded an engagement with the rebels and invaders; but. 
was defeated, and ſlain in his flight, while the waterman who 
had undertaken to carry him over the river Oxus was diſputing 
about his fare. After the death of Fezdegerd, the Arabs main- 
tained themſelves in poſſeſſion of Perſa, almoſt all the Perjians 
embracing the Mohammedan religion, and quietly ſubmitting t 
the conquerors, e Fezdeger 
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zdegerd left behind him a fon and a daughter. His 
daughter, named Dara, married Zo/tenay, the head of the cap- 
tivity, as the Fews call him; that 1s, the prince of the Jetus 
ſettled in Chaldæu. His fon Ferouz ſtill preſerved a little 
principality, and left an only daughter, who married the 
ſon of the caliph Abdalmalck, to whom ſhe bore a ſon, named 
22:d, This Fezid became caliph or ſovereign of Per/a ; 
and was ſo far from thinking himſelf above claiming the title 
derived to him from his mother, that he conſtantly ſtiled him- 


ſelf the ſon of Khoſrou, or Coſroes, king of Perſa *. 


—_— 


* Theophan. Chronogr. Cedren. Zonar, Gregor. Abulfar. D' 
Herbelot. bibl. orient, Lebtakikh. 
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The GRECIAN Hiſtory. 


FCC 
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CHAP... E: 


The Hiſtory of the antient kinzdoms of GREECE, in the 
fabulous and heroic times. 


er. REECE properly fo called was bounded on the north by 
t and 2 the mountain Hæmus and the river Strymon, the former 
a of dividing it from llyricum and Maſia, and the latter from 
.. brace ; and extended ſouthwards to the promontory of Tena- 
rus, the moſt ſouthern point of the Peloponneſe, about ſix de- 
grees and a half. On the eaft it had the Aigean ſea ; and on 
the weſt the /oman; and extended from eaſt to weft about zoo 
miles. It was divided into the five following countries; the 
Peloponneſe, Greece proverly ſo called, Epire, Theſſaly, and Ma- 
cedonia. The Pelopon ve contained the kingdoms of Sym, t 

Argos, Maſſenia, Cori Achaia Proper, Arcadia, and Laconia. 
In Grecia Proper were - kingdoms of Attica, Megara, Beotia, q 
Locris, Epichnemidia, Doris, . Locris, Ozolæa, and Abo- - 
tia. In Epirus were the Moloſſi, Amphilochi, 4 Dreopes, f 
Chaones, Fhreſfotii, Almeni, and Acarnania. Yah contained tt 


the countries of e ee Eſbotis, * iotis, Magnesia, and 9 
Phthia : and Macedonia, according to boy (if no error has 7 
crept into his text) contained no leſs than 150 different nations“. 10 
All theſe have, at one time or other, been ſeverally governed ay 
by kings of their own, ſome of whoſe names we find only oc- ki 
caſionally mentioned in the hiſtory of the more conſiderable % 
kingdoms among them. | tir 
The The general names by which all theſe various inhabitants 10 


various were known, and are mentioned by old hiſtorians and geogra- 
names of phers, were thoſe of Graz and Graicoi, derived from Græcus the 


the Gre- — 


ctaus. 


* Ptol, Herod, Diod Sic. Mela, Cluver. &c. 
4 | father, 
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father, or, according to others, the ſon of Theſſalus *. Theſe f 
names were quickly changed for thoſe of Achæi and Hellenes, 
by which they are generally called in antient authors. The 
frſt is derived from Achæus, the grandſon of Hellen the fon of 
Jupiter, according to the fable +. The other from Hellen, by 
jome reckoned the ſon of Deucalion ; tho' ſome, with great pro- 
bability, think the names Hellas and Hellenes derived from Eliſha 
the eldeſt ſon of Favan, or Ion, the father of all the Greeks. 
7. hucydides obſerves, that the name Hellenes did not univerſally 
obtain over Greece, ſince Homer appropriates it to thoſe only 
who followed Achilles from Phthzotis. In ſeveral parts of Greece 
they were called Pelaſgi; which name the Arcadians, who are 
generally reckoned the moſt antient inhabitants, challenged 


; from their pretended founder Pælaſgus, who gave the name of i 
Pelaſgia to the whole Peloponneſe. But the moſt antient name 778 

of all is univerſally allowed to be that of Tones, which the 4 

Greeks themſelves derive from Jon the ſon of Xuthus, or, ac- 1 

# cording to the fable, of Apollo, by Creuſa the daughter of Erich- 7 
theus, grandſon of Deucalion. But Foſephus, with great proba- 1 

| bility, afirms that their original is of a much older date; and #1 N 
that Javan, or Ion, the ſon of Japhet and grandſon of Nzah, 9 

and his deſcendants, were the firſt who peopled theſe countries, 7 

J as the learned Bochart ſeems to have proved by very ſtrong ar- 1 
he guments T. Among the Greeks, indeed, only the original Athe- 19 1 
n mans, and ſuch 9 as ſprung from them, were called 9 
$ Ines; but the Hebrews, the 6 the Arabians, and others, 1 
J give no other appellation than that of Jones to the whole body of fl 
n the Grecian nations. And Moſes expreſsly tells us, that the deſ- i" 
8 cendants of Faphet peopled the iſles of the Gentiles; which if. 
8 expreſſion, according to the genius of the Hebrew, means all 1 
4 maritime countries at any diſtance from Paleſtine, eſpecially 1 
5 thoſe along the Mediterranean ||. | * 
. Greece, in its infant Rate, appears, even by the confeſſion of The man- Ea. 
7 the Greet writers, to have been one continued uncultivated fg- ners of the bk 
” reſt, inhabited by ignorant and wild ſavages, who lived on every antient 0 
U fruit, herb, or root, that came in their way, and ſheltered Greets. * 
a themſelves from the inclemency of the weather in dens, clefts, 8 
d and hollow trees d- The firſt improvement in their way of i 
3 living was introduced by Pelaſgus, who, having taught them 9 
to feed on acorns, as a more wholeſome food, to live in huts, * 
d and cover themſelves with the ſkins of beaſts, was afterwards \ 
i highly reverenced among them on that account. The ſavage- ] "_ 
5 neſs of their manners, nevertheleſs, ſtill continued for a long a 
| time. They were intirely ignorant of agriculture, and knew i | 
: no other law than force. Their mutual violences, however, "78 


Fuſeb. Chron. Iſidor. orig. I. xiv. Plin. hiſt. I. iv. Steph. By- 
Zant, + Byzant. ſub voce. t Phaleg. 1, iil. Heſych. 
ſchol. Ariſtoph. ap. Hind. introd. hiſt, Græc. y Ila, cap. ult. 
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teaching them the neceſſity of uniting under ſome head, ſmal 
ſocieties began to be formed; but theſe continuing in a ſtate of 
hoftility againſt each other, the ſtronger were perpetually dif. 
potting the weaker of their ſettlements. Thoſe only were 
afe from an invaſion who inhabited the moſt craggy and barren 
ſpots of ground, fuch as the country of Attica, where the inha- 
bitants having remained undiſturbed for a long time, while the 
Kft of Greece was in a continual fluctuation, took the name of 
f 1 that is, men born in the country where they 
ved. | 


Even after agriculture was introduced, and they began to 


live in cities and” towns, they ſtill continued their mutual in. 
urſions, and their greateſt occupation was robbery and piracy, 
o that for a long time they remained ſtrangers to the conye- 
niencies of civil life, which had been improved to a great de- 
zree by the Jews, Egyptians, Midianites, Phœnicians, &c, ages 
efore. By Homer's making oxen the ſtandard of the value of 
things, it may be queſtioned whether the uſe of money was 
common even in his days. 

They ſeem to have been firſt civilized by the Egyptian and 
Phænician colonies that arrived in their country. They knew 
nothing of writing, arithmetic, navigation, and commerce, till 
the arrival of Cadmus. Orpheus, Muſeus, and ſome others, who 
travelled into Egypt, introduced the Egyptian divinity and reli- 
gious rites. But as for aſtronomy, omg philoſophy, and 
magic, they were fetched long after, the firſt from Babylon, the 
next from Egypt and Judæa, and the laſt from Perſia x. Their 
antient government was moſt rude and barbarous; every city, 
and almoſt every obſcure town or village, being a petty tyranny, 
governed by a head, to whom, nevertheleſs, they gave the 
name of king. Laws, at leaſt a written body of them, we do 
not find that they had, till the times of the Athenian archons ; 
the ſentence of their kings being probably definitive, except in 
dubious and important caſes, when it was uſual for them to 
conſult ſome oracle, of which they had variety ; but the two 
moſt famous were, that of Jupiter at Dodona, and that of Apollo 
at Delphi, ſituated on the hill Parnaſſus. 

What was their religion or worſhip before the coming of Ce- 
crops is uncertain ; but he ſeems firſt to have introduced the 


Egyptian theology, having, according to Pauſanias, ſet up the 


worſhip of Jupiter in his new kingdom of Athens. Orpheus, 
Dedalus, and Melampus, went and fetched new ſupplies of Egyp- 
tian idolatry and ſuperſtition, which were received by the igno- 
rant Grecians with great veneration. ; 

Such were in general the firſt beginnings of Greece. We ſhall 


now enter into a more particular detail, and give a brief 


account of the ſeveral different ſtates whereof the whole coun- 
try conſiſted. 
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SECT. I. 
The Hiſtory of the antient Kingdem of S1 Vox. 


'T HE moſt antient kingdom of Greece was that of Sicyon, which Sicyon 


boaſts a ſucceſſion of 26 kings, whoſe ſeveral reigns make 
up an epoch of 960 years and upwards. It was originally cal- 
led Ægiala, from its ſuppoſed founder Egialeus; then Apa, 
from its fourth king Apis; and laſtly Sicyon, from S:cyon the Toth 
monarch, from whom even the whole Peloponneſe was called 
Sicyoma z which name continued for ſome time after the king- 


dom was extin&t *, This little kingdom was ſeated on the bay Its ſitua- 


of Corinth, having the province of Achaia on the weſt, and 

iſthmus of Corinth on the eaſt. What its extent was cannot be 
known. Beſides its capital, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
ſeated on the river Aſopus, and was much adorned by S:cyon, 
Ptolemy mentions another city, named Pletius. According to 
Euſebius, this monarchy was founded 1313 years before the firſt 
Ohmpiad, that is, about 259 years after the flood. By this 
computation it might claim to be the moſt antient kingdom 
of the world next to the Egyptian; but ſeveral things ſeem to 
diſcountenance this opinion, particularly the account of the 
unformed and unſettled ſtate of the ſavage Grecians. Beſides, 
no mention is made of any memorable action performed by any 
of their kings, during the long ſpace of 960 years; tho this 
epoch, dark and remote as it is, is ſo fruitful of the moſt ſur- 
priſing exploits in moſt other cotemporary kingdoms. The 
reigns of the kings are alſo ſpun out to an unnatural length, 
amounting one with another to 35 and 22 a- piece; which 
is almoſt double the time that thoſe of Judab and Iſrael reigned, 
dir Jſaac Newton conjectures, with great probability, that chro- 
nologers have inſerted eleven or twelye feigned names of kings, 
who did nothing, and thereby made Ægialeus, the founder of 
the monarchy, 300 years older than his brother Phoroneus. 


After the death of * the laſt of the 26 ſuppoſed kings, 


the ſtate is ſaid to have been governed by the priefis of Apollo 
Carneus for five years; after which * tyes held it nine years, 

having then returned 
to the Peloponneſe, became maſters of it, or, according to Pau- 
corporated with the Dores, and be- 


. — 8 


Stephan, de urb. Strab. + Euſeb. Chron. Pauſan. in Corinth. 
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SKE C T. U. 
„ * 1: Hiftory of the antient Kingdom of ARGOS. 


* T HIS kingdom is ſuppeſed by Euſebius to have begun about 
: 1080 years before the firſt Olympiad. It was at. firſt called 
Egiala, like the kingdom of Sicyon, and received the name of 
-Argolis from Argos its fourth monarch. It was alſo called Hip- 
pim and Hippoboton, from the neighbouring paſtures, in which 
The fitua- Neptune is ſaid to have fed his horſes *; or rather from an ex- 
tion and cellent breed of horſes which that country was famed for. It 
extent of was ſituated on the north-eaſt ſide of the # «7 200065, being 
Argos. waſhed by the ſea on that ſide; having part of Laconia on the 
ſouth, and the kingdom of Sicyen on the north and weſt. Tt; 
chief river was the Machus, which waſhed the metropolis of 
the ſame name, both ſo called from the founder of the king- 
dom. In this city was the brazen tower in which Danae being 
confined by her father, was deflowered by * Next to 
Argos was Mycenæ, which became in proceſs of time the ſeat of 
the kingdom. There were alſo Troezen, Nauplia, Nemea, fa- 
mous for the Nemean games, and Epidaurus, in which ſtood the 
moſt famed temple of Aſculapius, reſorted to from moſt parts of 

Europe and Afia for the cure of all diſtempers. 
Govern. The government of the Argives continued altogether mo- 
ment of narchical, from its firſt foundation to its eſtabliſhing itſelf into 
the 4-. à2 downright democracy. But by what laws they were governed, 


gives, and how far their monarchs were limited, is impoſſible to be 
determined. | | "4 

Their hiſ- The founder of the kingdom, as we have obſerved, is ſaid to 

tory. have been Inachus, the . fuppoſed ſon of Oceanus and Tethys ; 


Ina hus © which perhaps means no more than that he came thither by fea, 

their firſt - He married his ſiſter Meliſſa, by whom he had two ſons, Ph- 
king. roneus and Ægialus. | | 

Phor. neus. | Phoroneus ſucceeded his father, enlarged his territories, and 

built the city Phoroneum, into which he brought great part of 

his ſubjects, who were before diſperſed. By the nymph Las- 

Aice he had a ſon, named Apis, and a daughter, called Niobe, 

who, being deflowered by Jupiter, had by him a ſon, named 

Argos. a | 

Hair — Hoes ſucceeded his father ; but for his tyrannical government 

_” was expelled by a faction ſupported by T helxion king of Sicyon ; 

which account ſhews how little dependance there is in writings 

of this epocha, ſince Thelxion, the ſixth Sicyon king according 

to Euſebius, reigned near 100 years before Inachus. 
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* Pauſan, in Corinth. 
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Argos, the ſon of Jupiter and Mobe, ſucceeded his uncle. He Argos. 


js ſuppoſed to have been the founder of the capital city, and o 
have called it and the whole kingdom by his name. He frſt 
taught the Grecians agriculture, and from that time they ca ne 
to be called Argivi from him. The four following kings were, 
Criaſus, Phorbas, Triopas, and Crotopus. In the reign of chis 
laſt, Apollo is ſaid to have ſent a monſter, called Pene, againſt the 
Aroians, which ſnatched the children from the mothers boſom, 
and deſtroyed them, becauſe a child which the king's daughter 
had borne to him, being expoſed by its mother, had bcen de- 
voured by the king's hounds. This monſter being killed at 
length by Cerebus, Apells ſent them a grievous peſtilence. Cæ- 
r:þus conſulting the oracle how the anger of the god might be 
appeaſed, was forbid to return to Argos, and directed to take a 
tripod in his hand, and to build a temple to Apollo wherever it 
chanced to drop from him, which he accordingly did. 

The two next kings were, Sthenelus the ſon of Crotopus, and 
Geleanor his ſon, who was expelled his kingdom by Danaus an 
Egyptian. | 

anaus having been baniſhed Egypt by his brother Agyptus, 
for refuſing to marry his fifty daughters to the fifty ſons of his 
brother, came to Argos, and claimed the kingdom, as a deſ- 
cendant of Jo the daughter of Inachus. The people, to whom 
the diſpute was referred, decided in his favour: but ſoon after 
he was ſettled on the throne, his kingdom was invaded by his 
fifty nephews from Egypt, who reduced him to ſuch extremity, 


that he was forced to grant them his daughters in marriage, tho 


he had been forewarned by an oracle that he ſhould be killed by 
a ſon-in-law.” To prevent the fulfilling of the oracle, he or- 
dered his daughters to kill all their huſbands on the wedding- 
night; which they all punctually performed, except one, named 
Hypermne/?ra, who ſaved her bridegroom Lynceus; on which 
account her father ordered her to be immediately put to death : 
. ſhe was honourably acquitted by the more humane 
gives. 


Dauaus. 


Lyncers, the huſband of Hypermneſtra, afterwards expelled Iynceus. 


Danans out of his kingdom, and reigned in his ſtead. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Abas, whoſe two ſons, Pretus and Acri- 


fius, who were twins, are ſaid to have ſtruggled together in 


their mother's womb; a ſure preſage of the fatal ſtruggle they 
afterwards had for the kingdom. They are reported to have 
been the firſt who made uſe of targets in battle. b 

Prætus found means to ſtep firſt upon the throne, and held it 
about ſeventeen years; his brother Aeriſius having then raiſed 
a party againſt him, and forced him to fly to his father-in-law 
fobates king of Lycia. Theſe two, raifing an army in Lycia, 
ſoon invaded Argos, and obliged Acriſius to agree to a treaty ; 


by which Prætus had Tyrius, and other maritime places; and 


Acriſius Argos, and the inland towns. Prætus had 43 daughters 


by his wife Stenobæa, or Antea, as ſhe is called by Homer. 
. 5 Acriſius, 


Pretur, 
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Acriſius, on the other hand, by his wife Eurydice had + 


daughter, named Danae. Having been forewarned by the oracle 
that a ſon of hers ſh. uld kill him, he ſhut up the young princeſg 
in a ſtrong brazen tower, to prevent her having any converſa- 
tion with mankind, and kept ſuch ſtrict watch over her, that 
in all likelihood ſhe might haye been out of danger of fulfilling 
the oracle, had not Jupiter melted himſelf, as the poets feign, 
into a golden ſhower, which ſliding thro! the tiles into her lap, 
eluded all her father's caution. This golden ſhower ſeems to 
have been only ſome conſiderable bribe to thoſe who guarded 
the tower. The fruit of the ſtolen embraces was Perſeus, who, 
when he was grown up, prevented Acriſius, who had then fal- 
len in love with his mother, from offering violence to her. The 
king, to be rid of him, ſent him into Africa againſt the famous 
Ae; but contrary to his expectation he returned victorious 
with her head, which was called Gorgon, having in that expe. 


dition ſaved Andromeda, the daughter of the king of Foppa, from 


E urytbeus. 


a ſea-monſter ; in recompence of which ſervice ſhe was given 
to him in marriage. His grandfather Acriſius, hearing of his 
return, fled from Argos to 3 on the river Peneus. T antalus, 
the king of that city, ſoon after, inſtituting funeral games in 
honour of his deceaſed father, Perſeus went thither, among a 

reat croud of Grecian princes, and unwittingly killed his grande 
ather, by an unfortunat2 caſt of the diſk, which fell upon his 
foot, Perſeus, after the unhappy death of his grandfather, 
would not return to Arges, but choſe to exchange it with Me- 
gapenthes the ſon of Prætus for the ſmall kingdom of Tyrius ; af- 
terwards building the city AZzcenzz, and making it the ſeat of 
his kingdom. This new metropolis becoming, in a ſhort time, 
more populous and opulent than the other, the kingdom of 4r- 
ges was ſaid to have been tranſlated hither ; tho” preſently after 
the diſſolution of the kingdom of Agamemnon, as it is called, it 
fell into ſuch decay, at Strabs tells us there were ſcarce 
any footſteps of it left in his time. Perſeus having reigned 18 
years in the kingdom of Tyr:145, was ſucceeded by his ſon A. 
cæus, two of whoſe brothers were, Stheneleus the father of Eu- 
* and Eleciryon the father of Alcmena. Amphitryon was 
the ſon and ſucceſſor of Alcæus; and by his wife, Atcmena, Fup:- 
ter is ſaid to have begot Hercules. Amphytrion, ſoon after, acci- 
dentally killing Electryon, his uncle and father-in-law, was 
forced to fly to Thebes, where the child Hercules began to 
2 early proofs of his courage, ſtrength, and fiercenels, 


Having killed a lion before he was 18 years of age. 


Being reputed the fon of Amphytrion, Eury/theus, the couſin- 


german of his ſuppoſed father, who was then in poſſeſſion of 


the throne of Mycenæ, began to be jealous of him, and left no 
way untried to be rid of him. Hercules, who perceived 
it, went to conſult the oracle; and being anſwered, that it 
was the pleaſure of the gods that he ſhould ſerve Eury/tbers 12 

ears, he was ſeized with —— 1 which afterwards turned 
into a furious madneſs, during which he put away his wife Me- 
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170, and murdered all the children he had by her; as an ex- 

6 tion for which, twelve labours were impoſed upon him 
den he had recovered his ſenſes. Theſe labours are, for the 
noft part, fabulous, and ſome of them probably ſtolen from 
he hiſtory of Samſon, and other Hebrew worthies (A). 

The line of Perſeus only ſubſiſted in Hercules; he, however, i eus and 
pon the death of Eury/theus, did not aſcend the throne of M- Thyefles 
ang, which was filled by Atreus and Thye/tes, the ſons of 3 4 
and grandſons of Tantalus king of Sipylus. Theſe two are juſtly 
| branded, Thye/tes for defiling his brother's wife, and Atreus for 
murdering his nephews, and feaſting his brother with their 
fleſh, The Herachde, or deſcendants of Hercules, in this reign 
ame, under the conduct of Hhllus the ſon of Hercules, and 
claimed the kingdom of Mycenæ, from which they had been 
driven by E ber They agreed to decide the controverſy 
by ſingle combat; and their champion Hyllus being killed, they 
immediately retired, not to return into the Peloponneſe, ac- 
cording to agreement, till fifty years were expired. eir 
f grandmother Alcmena diſappearing about this time, divine ho- 

2 nours were inſtituted and paid to her *. Soon after their 

n departure, Atreus was killed by Agi/thus the ſon of .Thye/tes, 

a who was begot after the murder of his brothers. 

. Aamemnon, the ſon of Atreus, ſucceeded to the throne of My- Aganem. 
ame, and was reckoned in his time the wealthieſt and moſt a. 
powerful potentate of all Greece, not only a great part of the 
Peloponneſe being ſubject to him, but alſo ſeveral neighbouring 
ilands, We have already given an account of his expedition, 

in conjunction with the other Grecian princes, againſt Trey. 
After the burning of that city, a fatal quarrel aroſe between 
Aramemnon and his brother Menelaus, Agamemnon parting in 

reat anger. Upon his arrival at Mycenæ, he was murdered by 

bg couſin- german Ægiſibus and his wife Clytemneſtra, who 
— his long abſence had contracted an unlawful amour 
together. 

Agiſtbus held the kingdom about 10 yeats; when both he 7,9 
and Clytemne/tra were murdered by Oreftes the ſon of Aga- Aale, 


memnon. 


educated. n the uſurper and his own mother, 


(a) There were many fabulous derful exploits. Diodorus and Zu- 
heroes of the name of Hercules. ſebius mention three of the name 
Authors differ greatly as to their of Hercules ; Servius ſpeaks of 
number and genealogy ; neither four, Cicero of fix, and Farro of 
are they agreed in fixing upon forty- four. 
te hero who performed the won- : 

which 


2 80 


Oreſtes. 


Pantbilus. 


gialeus. 


— 


Diomedes. 


* alternate ſhare of the government, and ſoon prevailed upon him 
to aſſiſt him in perſon with a numerous army. Adra/tus having 


there is no more mention of him. 


nerals who had loſt their lives in that expedition, to revenge 
their deaths upon the Thebans; and, if poſſible, to level that 
eity with the ground. 'Thence theſe ſeven captains were called 


temple of Jumo, and thence into Apulia in Italy, where he ſet- 
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which laſt fell to him by the flight of Digmedes into Ital, 14, 1 
his return from the ſiege of roy. Oraeſtes ſoon after ran k: gut 
flecting on the guilt of his parricide, became raving mad; but ate 
recovering his ſenſes, he went and killed Pyrrhus, the fon of 451 mu 
les, inthe'temple of Apollo at Delphos, as he was eſpouſing Hy. cor 
ione, the daughter of his uncle Menelaus, who had been pro- bel 
miſed to him in marriage. Then marrying Hermione, by her the 
he $*t alſo the kingdom of Sparta. | . - wh 
© Penthilus ſucceeded his father Ore/tes in both kingdoms; but on 
in the third year of his reign was killed in a battle againſt the bu 
Hehar, The Heraclidæ, who had already taken poſſeſſion of po! 
the greateſt part of the Peloponneſe, after his death made then. pr 
ſelves maſters of the kingdoms of Mycenæ and Argos, which 
they held until the conqueſt of the Peninſula by the Ma. - 
I ner | | | 4 
Acſter the parting of the kingdoms of Mycenæ and Arps, 23 * 
we have ſeen above, we find Adraſtus a deſcendant of erſeus, T) 
and the ſon of Talaon and Eurinome, reigning in Argos, This 0 
valiant prince married his two daughters; the one to Polinics, . 
prince of Thebes, and the other to Tydeus, who had come to his 1 
court upon different accounts. Polynices came to beg his aflit- : 


ance. againſt his brother Eteocles, who had deprived him of his 


arrived with his army at the foot of Citheron, a celebrated hill 
among the poets, ſent Tideus to Thebes to demand the perform- 
ance of the contract between Polynices and him. Upon his re- 
fuſal, the Argians beſieged the city, but were almoſt all cut off, 
Adraſtus, of all the generals, alone eſcaping. After this ſiege 
He was ſucceeded: by his fon AÆgialeus, who, a few years 
after, entered into a confederacy with Diomedes, the ſon of his 
brother-in-law Tydeus, and with the five ſons of the other ge- 


Epigoni. Following the adyice of the oracle, and appointing 
Alcmean their general, they ſucceeded in their enterpriſe. 
Diomedes after ſucceeding to the crown of Argos, went 
with other Grecian princes to Troy, During his abſence, his 
wife Egiale, being plagued by Venus with a furor uteri, in re- 
venge for the wound ſhe had received from him at Troy, enter- 
tained a criminal familiarity with Cometes, the ſon of Sthenzleus. 
Soon after his return, Ægiale perceiving that he had diſcovered 
her-intrigue, attempted to kill him ; but he firſt retired into the 


tled with a few followers. 


4 _ 


den f . 
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The Heraclidæ in the mean time, ſince their firſt expulſion 

t of the Peloponneſe, by Euriſiheus, had made ſeveral fruitleſs 
ih mpts to regain. it, failing in ſome of their expeditions, by 
5 rehending the meaning of the oracle. When they again 
* Pied the oracle, they were promiſed better ſucceſs under a 
eral that had three eyes. Where to find ſuch a general was . 
ide difficulty. At length, meeting an Ætolian, named Oxylus, 

ho was mounted on a horſe or mule, and returning to his own 
Dntry, they ſtopped him, as he and the beaſt he rode on had 
ut three eyes betwixt them, and ſuppoſing him to be the perſon 

ointed at by the oracle, they choſe him for their general, and 
romiſed him the country of Elis for a recompence. 
m- The kingdoms of Argos, Mycenæ, and Lacedæmon, they chal- 

lenged as their undoubted right, the firſt as the deſcendants of 
la Perſeus, and the two laſt as the deſcendants of Hercules; who, 
having conquered them, left the firſt to Ne/tor, and the laſt to 

as Tindarus, in truſt for his own children. Having reduced the 
* three kingdoms, they kept their promiſe to their three- eyed ge- 
ins neral, who being a deſcendant of Arolus, had a right to Els, 
2 5 his progenitor had been expelled from thence. The three 
us chief heirs, Temenus, Creſphontes, and Arzſtodemus, or rather 
— his two ſons Euriftbenes and Procles, made a diviſion of their 
us conqueſts. Temenus had Argos, Creſphontes Mycenæ, and Lace- 
e bell to the two laſt. rod 
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Temenus expreſſing a particular regard for Deiphontes, his ſon- menus 
in-law, his ſons fearing he would appoint him his ſucceſſor, hired at Argos. 
the Titans to murder their father. According to ſome, Dei- 
phbontes was his ſucceſſor, but according to others, his eldeſt fon 
Ciſus, who was ſucceeded by Lacidamas. But the royal prero- 
gatiye loſing ground very fait, he had little elſe but the title of a 
king. Adeltas, the ſon of Lacidamas, impatient of ſuch re- 

- ftraint, endeavoured, when it was too late, to reſtore it to its 
fs ancient dignity, The people, however, proving too powerful, 
put a final end to the kingly authority ; reduced the government 
into a downright democracy ; and condemned their unhappy 


1 prince to dea. 3 12 
The kingdom of Mycenæ was not much longer lived. Creſ- 
8 phantes ſoon loſt his new-gotten kingdom and his life, being 


murdered by the nobles with two of his ſons, for his careſſes to 
the people. His third ſon, Epytus, fled to the king of Arcadia, 
who was his grandfather by the mother's ſide, and when of age 
Tegained his kingdom by his aſſiſtance. By wiſely dividing his 
favours between the nobles and people, he gained the affections 

of both to ſuch a degree, that the kings from thenceforth were 
called Æpytidæ in honour of him. his popular liberality, 
however, could not ſecure the regal dignity, which the people 
daily encroached upon, and at length totally ſuppreſſing, eſta- 
bliſhed their own power. | 
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The Hiſtory of the antient Kingdom of ATT1CA, 
1 Le of ATTICA was ſeated along the ſouth coaſt of the gulpl d 
. Saron, having on the weſt Megara and part of Buy, 
; on the eaſt the Ægean ſea, and on the north the reſt of Bœstiaani 
| the Euripus. It reached in length about ſixty miles, and it 
| greateſt breadth was about fifty-{1x miles. It was antiently calleg 
Aele and Atthis ; and, according to Pliny, extended quite to the 
| 1/thmas, ſo that it muſt have included Megara; which, however 
Trs fon, Þy the greater part of hiſtorians, is reckoned a diſtinct country#, 
1 : The ſoil being naturally barren and craggy, the country re- 


_ ha. Mained unmoleſted by invaders ; whence the antient inhabitant; 
bitants, loſing all remembrance of their firſt progenitors, abſurdly im- 


gined that they were the ſpontaneous production of the ſoil, x 
| wel! as the inſects; and as a badge of it, Thucydides tells ug, 
\ they wore a golden graſhopper in the curls of their hair. The 
1 - climate is very moderate and the air ſerene, eſpecially about 
Athens, which ſtood about two miles from the ſea, with which 
it had a communication, by a channel reaching to the large har- 
bour, called Piræus, capable of containing above one hundrel 
hips. There were ſome other ports and cities of note in this 
kingdom ; particularly Rhamnus and Eleufis, which laſt being 
the frontier towards Megara, had been fo ſtrongly fortified, 
that it was reckoned impregnable. But the largeſt and mof 
opulent was the metropolis, called at firſt Cecropia, from its 
founder, Cecrops; but afterwards Athens, from the goddeſs M. 
-nerva, called by the Greeks Athene, to whom the city was dedi- 
cated. Beſides its ſtrength, beauty, and opulence, it wa 
.chiefly famed, 1. For the inviolable faith of its citizens: 2, For 
being the nurſery of the beſt ſcholars and orators, choiceſt wits, 
.and yn philoſophers : 3. For having produced the greateſt 
number of brave generals of any city in the world, not even 
-excepting Rome. 8 | 8 5 | 
The chief river in this ſmall kingdom was the Aſapus, which 
divided it from Beta, and ct. itſelf into the Euripus. 
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2 4 Their government, till the eſtabliſhment of the Archontss 
5 continued altogether monarchical under a ſucceſſion of ſeven- 


2 
g. 


Mtbenian, teen kings. The archons differed only from their kings, in 
vena fucceeding not by inheritance, but by election, and in being 
accountable to the people whenever it was required. 

The revenues of this kingdom, occaſioned by its commerce 

and frugality, are ſaid to have amounted to 1200 Attic talents a 
year; which vaſt income gave them a vaſt ſuperiority over al 

their neighbours : and as their coin was commonly ſtamped with 
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e of an ox, hence was the phraſe ſo frequent among 
. LR of a thing being worth 10 or 100 oxen . Nothing 
nore viſibly diſplays the wealth, ſtrength, and populouſneſs of 
he Attican ſtate, than the numbers of tribes into which it was 
vided, each of which had a great number of large and popu- 
bus cities and towns belonging to them, fenced with ſtately 
yalls, towers, &c. for a particular account of which we muſt 
refer our readers to the learned Spon. 3 
1. The Alcmantid tribe contained 13 towns or diſtricts. 2. 
The Zantid 5 towns. 3. The Antiochian 18. 4. The Attalid 2. 
The Egerd 12. 6. That of Eriftheus 12. 7. That of Hadrian 
. 8. The Hippothoontid 16. 9. The Cecropian 10. 10. The 
Laantine 16. 11. The Oeneid 13. 12. That of Ptolemats 4. 13. 
That of Pandion 9. To theſe our author adds 40 more esties, 
belonging to uncertain tribes, ſo that the whole amounts to 178. 
Each tribe ſent fifty deputies or Prytanes, to the grand council, 


ma- which fat in the Prytanæum, and had a right to the greateſt pla- 


, ces of the government +. 

A This kingdom is generally allowed to have been founded by 
The Cecrobs, an Egyptian, who brought hither a colony of Sarts 
out e rom the mouth of the Nile of that name, according to the chro- 


uct nology of Euſebius, 780 years before the firſt Olymprad, that is, 
har about the year of the flood 792. According to the ſame author, 
re it continued under its monarchs 486 years. Thoſe ancient mo- 
this narchs, however, at firſt, both here and in other kingdoms of 
u Greece, were ſeldom conſulted by the people, except in caſes of 
ed danger, each city being governed by its own magiſtrates and 
nol BW courts : but in proceſs of time the kings found means to engroſs 
1 almoſt the whole civil power. The Archontic government, 
ri which followed, though made elective by their law, yet con- 
„ tinucd in the family of their laſt king 313 years. One hundred 
= WY and fixty years elapſing, from this time to the eſtabliſhment of 


ment, from — to Solon, amounted to g59 years. 
1 the fir 

and to 

been king of Attica before him, and in her right laid the foun- 
dation of a new monarchy. He firſt deified Jupiter, and or- 
dained ſacrifices to be offered to him as the ſupreme deity . He 
is affirmed to have been the firſt who ſet up altars and idols, of- 
fered ſacrifices, and inſtituted marriage among the Erecians; 
who, before his time, it ſeems, lived promiſcuouſly. He taught 
his ſubjects the art of navigation, and for the better adminiſtra- 
ton of juſtice among them, is ſaid to have divided them into 
the firſt four tribes. Some likewiſe make him the founder of 
the Areopagus, which inſtitution others attribute to his ſucceſſor. 
ecrops reigned 50 years, and at his death leaving only three 


3 23 


be : piut. in vit. Theſ. + Spon, voy. into Greece Vol. 2. f Pauſan. 
m Attic. | : 
FS. daughters, 


the commonwealth ; the whole duration then of this govern- Their hit. 


tory. 
king, is laid to have built the city of Athens, C42rops 
ave married the daughter of 4#zus, ſuppoſed to have gg king. 
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Cranaus, daughters, Cranaus, one. of the wealthieſt citizens of Athens. 


found means to aſcend the vacant throne ; probably by marry. 


ing one of the daughters of the deceaſed monarch. | 
Cranaus, after reigning about nine years, was dethroned þ 
Amphi#tyon, the ſon of Deucalion, who had married his dauph- 
ter Attis, from whom the country was named Attica. In hjs 
reign happened the flood of Deucalion; but the deluge of Ore: 
which deſtroyed all Attica, where Ogyges is ſuppoſed to haue 
reigned, was much more antient, and happened upwards of 
200 years before the coming of Cecrops. 

Amphic- Ampbiclyon, after he had reigned 10 years, was himſelf depo- 

tyon. ſed by | | 

Erictho- Ericthonius, the reputed fon of Vulcan and Tethys. He is aid 

nius, to have been the firſt inventor of coaches, being lame of his 
feet, and to have been the firſt who brought, or atleaſt {tamed 
ſilver into coin. 

Pandion. After reigning 50 years, he left the throne to his ſon Pandi, 

| the father of Progne and Philomela, who reigned 40 years, and 

was ſucceeded by his fon Ere&heus, In his reign Triptolemns is 
affirmed to have taught the Athenians agriculture, which he had 
learned from Ceres, in whoſe honour the Eleuſinian myſteries were 
inſtituted, and ſo called from the town of Hleuſis. 

Erectheus. Erectheus was reckoned the moſt powerful prince of his time, 
and after reigning fifty years, was unfortunately killed in a bat- 

Cecrops tle againſt the Eleuſinians. Crcrops II. the eldeſt fon of Erefhens, 


I. ſucceeded his father. He is ſaid to have been the firſt who ga- 


thered the people into 12 towns, they having before his reign 
lived ſcattered here and there in cottages. After reigning 40 
years he was expelled from the throne by his two brothers, 
Metion and Pandorus, who, upon the death of their father, had 
for ſome time conteſted the ſucceſſion with him. | 
Pandion FHis fon, Pandion II. however, held the throne for ſome time, 
II. but was expelled by the ſons of his uncle Metion. Pandion fy- 


ing to Megara, Pylas, the king of that city, gave him his 


daughter Pelia in marriage, and afterwards made him his ſuc- 
ceſſor. During his abode there he had four ſons, and returning 
with them to Athens, he recovered the throne from the ſons ot 
Metion, and after he had reigned 25 years in all, either left the 
kingdom among his four ſons, or they agrecd to divide it after 
his death among themſeves; notwithſtanding which, the 
royal dignity remained with the eldeſt fon gens. 

Sgeus. Agens finding himſelf deſpiſed by his ſubjects, on account of 
his want of iſſue, went and conſulted the oracle of De!pb:; 
and the anſwer of the Pythoneſs being very obſcure, he had re- 
courſe to Pitheus, king of Trezer, for an explanation. By the 
advice of that wiſe king, he privately got his daughter Athra 
with child, but left her with her father and returned to Athens. 
She was ſoon after delivered of a fon, who was the famous 
Theſeus. At 10 years of age, being informed of his real father, 
he took leave of his mother and ſet out for Athens, fired with 
an ambition of imitating the exploits of {Trrcules. 


Ageus 
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K es in the mean time laboured under no ſmall perplexities 


bent, dom his diſcontented ſubjects, and his haughty brother Pallas, 
1 vdo had no leſs than 5o ſons. An accident happened which al- 
a noſt drove him to deſpair. Androgeus, the ſon of Minos, king 
aby of Crete, Who had come to Athens to be preſent at one of their 
h- caſts, was privately murdered by the orders of the king, who ſuſ- 
his Jed his intrigues with his nephews. Others ſay he was killed 
gs, n an encounter with the Marathonian bull: but however it was, 
* 1ſnzs wanted to revenge the death of his fon upon the Atbeni- 


au, and praying to the gods to aſſiſt him, the Athenians-were 

uniſhed with peſtilence, famine, and ſeveral other calamities, 
and were told by the oracle, that they muſt expect no relief till 
they were reconciled to the Cretan king. Minos required a very 
high ſatisfaction, and impoſed upon them a yearly tribute of 
{yen young men and ſeven young virgins, whom he condemned 
ty he devoured by a minotaur, or monſter, during the ſpace of 
ſeen, or according to others, of nine years *. "Theſe unhap- 

victims were to be drawn by lot. | i 

In the third year of this treaty, Theſeus, after having per- 
formed many glorious exploits, arrived at Athens, and found 
that his father had married the inchantreſs Medæa, who had fled 
thither from Corinth, and deluded the old king with the hopes 
of renewing his age, and making him capable of begetting chil- 
dren, Theſeus was honoured and eſteemed by the king and the 
flthenians, as a young ſtranger of extraordinary valour ; but 
Madæa, who knew him, perſuaded the king to poiſon him. 
Th:ſeus, however, before the 1 Was given him, 
luckily drawing his ſword, which Zgeus had left with his mo- 
| ther for his uſe, his father immediately knew him, embraced 
F him as his ſon, and owned him for ſuch before all the court. 
This diſcovery cutting off the expectations of Pallas and his 
ſons, they broke out into open rebellion, but were without 
much difficulty reduced. Theſeus after this, having encouraged 
his old father with hopes of killing the minotaur, went and 
embarked voluntarily as one of the unhappy victims. Upon ar- 
riring in Crete, he obtained leave of MHinos to fight the mino- 
taur, and being ſo ſucceſsful as to kill that monſter, he prevailed 


to remit the tribute. He even carried off Ariadne, the king's 
daughter, who, from her ardent paſſion for him, had been of 
great ſervice to him in Crete; but he afterwards baſely deſerted her 
in the iſland of Naxos. When he approached to Athens, he 
neglected to hang out the white flag in token of victory, as he 
had agreed with his father, who being anxious for the fate of his 
lon, went frequently to a high rock to look for his return. 
Happening at laſt to obſerve the ſhip with a black flag, he con- 
cluded his ſon had fallen a victim to the minotaur; and in a fit of 
deſpair, threw himſelf into the ſea, which from him was after- 


3 
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wards 


on Minos to reftore all the Athenian captives that ſurvived, and 
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wards called the Zpean Sea. He reigned 40 years, and was fie. 
ceeded by T heſeus. E "_ 

Theſeus. The young king being of an active and warlike temper, and 
fond of imitating the great Hercules, upon his firſt acceſſion 1, 
the throne, gathered all the people of Attica into the old and 
new town, which he incorporated into one city. He then di. 
veſted himſelf of his regal power, excepting only the tit 
of king, the command of the army, and the guardianſhip of 

their laws; committing the reſt to proper magiſtrates, choſen 

out of the three different orders of the people, namely, noble, 
huſbandmen, and artificers. He likewiſe abeliſhed all their dil 
tin& courts of judicature, and built one common-council hal, 
called Prytanæum, a noble building, which ſtood for many age, 
Having thus new modelled the government, his next care waz 
to join the kingdom of Megara to his own, in right of his 

; e Pandion II. who, as we have mentioned, ſucceedel 

is father-in-law Pylas. 
The account of his expeditions againſt the Amazons, is full oſ 
fable and contradiction. The firſt expedition he is ſaid to ha 
undertaken in favour of Hercules, whom we mentioned in the 
Argian hiftory. Hercules, as a reward for his affiſtance, gat 
him Antiope, one of the Amazonian queens, whom he had taken 
priſoner, keeping the other, named Hippolyte, for himſelf, Thi 
is ſaid to have occaſioned a ſecond war, in which ſome affirm, 
that the Amazons, who were ſeated on the eaſtern 'part of the 
Euxine ſea, invaded Attica. Others ſay that Theſeus attackel 
them in their own country; but all agree that he gained the vic 
tory : and having taken their queen, Hippolyte, afterwards mi. 
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ried her. Some time after theſe expeditions, Theſeus contractel | 

an intimacy with P:rithous, the ſon of Ixien, and being invited ' 

| to his nuptials, helped him to kill a great number of Centaur, J 
i or rather Theſſalian horſemen, who, in their cups, had offered a 
bs violence to their female gueſts. From thence theſe two went to T 
t Sparta, where they ſeized and carried off the famous Helena, a 
þ who, though then only nine years of age, was famed for the y 
greateſt beauty in the world. The time, place, and circumſtances c 


of this rape, are variouſly reported. According to Plutart) f 
the two raviſhers were purſued as far as Tegea, but having the p 
fortune to eſcape, they caſt lots for their fair priſoner, who fal- G 
ling to the ſhare of Theſ/zus, he aſſiſted his companion in thelike Wl Y 
attempt upon Proſerpina, daughter of Aidonius, king of the Bl * 
Meh in Epirus, which however proved unſucceſsful. 

During the abſence of Theſeus, Mneſtheus, the ſon of Petu, [ 
had fo ingratiated himſelf with the nobles and commons, that a 
upon his return he found them very cold towards him. C 
and Pollux ſoon after invading his territories, to force him to It 2 
ſtore their ſiſter Helena, the Athenians, by the perſuaſions o 7* 
Mneſtheus, opened their gates to the invaders ; Theſeus conveying 6 
himſelf and family away privately, after he had pronounced! 
ſolemn curſe againſt his faithleſs ſubjets, which did not P to 
unheard. As he was failing to Crete, he was unfortunately c 1 pa 


— 8 3 
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by a tempeſt, upon the iſland of Scyros, where he was ſoon after 
killed by a fall from a high mountain, after he had reigned 30 
years. Por brevity's ſake we omit many other famous exploits 
f this renowned hero, which the reader may find more fully 


1. in Plutarch's life of him. We ſhall only add, that the Athe- 
d- nians ſome time after dedicated a temple to him, and that the 
itle famous Cimon razed the whole iſland of Scyres in revenge of his 
of _ = 8 wy Ne wo _ Theſeus's] 4 
neſtheus, who had been the cauſe of Theſzuss leaving Athens 
— was the great N of Erectbeus, the Athenian — Meeſbeu. 
Þe and eſtabliſhed himſelf on the throne by the aſſiſtance of Ca/tor 
al and Pollux, who had recovered their ſiſter Helena. The new 
we, king being apprehenſive of the known valour of Theſeus, is ſaid | 


Wat to have bribed the king of Scyros to have him puſhed from the 
* precipice. Mnęſtheus after reigning 23 years, being killed at 
ded the hege of Troy, the kingdom of Athens returned again to the 
| Theſian line. | 


l emophon, one.of the ſons of T heſeus, by Phedra, ſucceeded Demophen. 
— Morthows both in the kingdom and rel command of the Athe- we 
the nian forces before Troy. In his return from thence, he was en- 

rave tertained at bed and board by Phillis, the Kan, of Lycurgus 

ken king of Thrace, to whom he promiſed to come back from Athens; 

[his but breaking his word, ſhe died of grief. In his reign was 

rm, erected the famous court of the Ephetæ, conſiſting originally of 

the 25 Athenians, and as many Argives, for trying of wifful mur- 

ke ders and lying in wait to kill. Demophon reigned 38 years, and 

vic was ſucceeded by his ſon or brother | 

at- Oxyntes, who reigned twelve years, and left the crown to his Oæyntes. 
Qed ſon Aphydas. | | 

ited Thymetes, the baſtard ſon of Oxyntes, murdering Amphydas, Thymeres. 
urs, in the firſt year of his reign, ſeized the throne, which he hel | 

ered about eight years. He committed many baſe actions during his 

it t reign, and was depoſed for his puſillanimity. He had a conteſt 

lend; about one of his frontier towns, with Xanthus, king of Bœotia, 

the who propoſed to decide the affair in ſingle combat. Thymætes 

nees cowardly declining this offer, one Melanthus of Mycenæ an- 


uch ſwered the challenge, and killing Xanthus by a ſtratagem, ſo 
the pled the Athenians, that they ſet him upon the throne. /2 
anthus perſuaded the Athenians to receive the Meſſenians and 
like Męforidæ, who were then expelled by the Heraclidæ. After 
reigning 37 years he left the kingdom to his worthy ſon Codrus. 
odrus reigned about 21 years. Being informed that the Codrus. 
eiu, Dores and Heraclide, who had conquered the Peloponneſe, and Ref. Chr. 
that WJ were going to invade Attica, were promiſed ſucceſs by the oracle, 106g. 
aft if they did not kill the king of the Athenians, he reſolved to ſa- 
o fe. crifice his life to the ſafety of his country, and diſguiſing him- 
ns of {elf like a peaſant, went into the enemy's camp, where, in 
ying ug. with ſome of their ſoldiers, he was ſlain by them. 
n the morrow, the Athenians knowing what was done, ſent 
xt coll to demand the body of their noble prince, which ſtruck ſuch a 
15 panic into the invaders, that they decamped without ſtriking a 
by OL: Ih 8 blow. 
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blow. The Athenians conceived ſuch veneration for their de. 


ceaſed monarch, that they eſteemed none worthy to bear the l 
royal title after him; and therefore committed the management ( 
of the ſtate to elective magiſtrates, called archons, chuſing t 
Medan, the eldeſt ſon of Codrus, to that new dignity; from XK 
whom all the archons who fucceeded him were called Madon- t 
tidæ. This epoch proved very unactive and barren, except that 
the people from time to time ſhewed their diſlike of the ſupreme * 
authority's becoming hereditary, as bearing too great a reſem- 0 
blance to royal power. During the firſt archon, Attica being it 
crowded with foreigners and exiles from other ſtates, they were 0 
forced to diſcharge them in great multitudes upon the maritime 2 
coaſts of Aſia minor. Upon the very firſt of theſe expeditions, e 
Nileus and the reſt of the brothers of Medon, diſcontented with p 
his promotion, went with a great number of Athenians, Ionian, 2 
and Thebans, to the coaſts and iſlands of Aſia, where they t 
founded the 12 following cities, 2 Miletum, Priene, Co- t 
lophon, Mos, Zeos, Lebedos, Clazomenæ, Erythre, Phpoceæa, 9 
Chios, and Samos. After a ſucceſſion of 13 archons, for 1; C: 
years, the people then made the archons elective cvery ten h 
years. This new dignity, which was introduced the third year W 
of the ſixth olympiad, had ſcarce paſſed through four hands, n 
when the people again inſiſted upon a further limitation of it. fa 
Hippomenes, the laſt of the line of Codrus, was depoſed for his 1 
tyrannical government, before he had enjoyed the dignity five I? 
years. Three others, however, {till held the authority ten c: 
years each; but at the following election, the Athenians voted c: 
the dignity annual, and appointed the archons to be choſen Wi a: 
from among the moſt conſiderable citizens for birth, wealth, 80 
and intereſt. From that time their government dwindled into a re 
downright democracy, which Solon afterwards new modelled C 
and confirmed *. | tir 
ge 


. pe 


S E. C: * | IV. | af 
The Hiſtory of the ancient Kingdoms of BOEOTIA and THEBES. 1 
4 i th 
* NCIENT authors ſpeak of two kingdoms, of Baæotia þ 
_ A the moſt ancient, founded by Cadmus the Phenician, the th 


whence ſo other founded in Theſſaly, by Beotus the ſon of Neptune, by C2 
called. Arne the daughter of Aolus, king of olis. After his deſcen- of 
dants had poſſeſſed this ſettlement zoo years, they were expelled ig 
by the Theſſalians; and marching ſouthwards, ſeized Cadmeis, ani 
or the kingdom founded 3 Camus, and called it Beotia, This Bo 
invaſion, according to Diedorus, muſt have happened about ll the 
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200 years after the building of Thebes. According to the poets, 
however, the name Bœrotia was given to the country by 
Crdmus, in memory of an ox, which had ſerved him as a guide 
to the place where he founded T hebes. The Country was alſo 
called Ogygia, from Ogyges, Aonia from Aon, the fon of Nep- 
tune, and Hyanthis from Hyas, the fon of Atlas. | 


It was parted from Attica on the eaſt by the mountain Cithe- Iis extent 
ron: on the north it had the Euripus, on the weſt the kingdom ang ſitua- 
of Pbocis, and on the ſouth the iſthmus of Corinth. It extended tion. 


in length about 70 miles, and as much in breadth. The two 
chief rivers were the A/opus and the {/menus, which flowed from 
a large lake, called Capais, about fourteen miles in length, and 
eight in breadth. Part of the country is hilly, eſpecially Aonia, 
properly ſo called ; but the greateſt part is low and flat, and its 
air ſo thick and foggy, that Horace thought it the occaſion of 
the inhabitants being ſuch famous dunces. In this country was 
the famous Trophonian cave, in which Jupiter is ſaid to have 
given oracular anſwers. None were permitted to enter the 
cave till after many ſuperſtitious purifications, and thoſe who 
had once been in it were never ſeen to laugh afterwards. Here 
were alſo the famed ſtraits of the mountain Ozta, called Ther- 
mpyle, from the hot ſprings in that neighbourhood. But the moſt 
famed place was the city of Thebes, ſituate near the river 1/me- 
nus, and ſirnamed Heptapylos from its ſeven gates. It is gene- 
rally allowed to have been founded by Caamus, and made the 
capital of his kingdom, from which his ſucceſſors were alſo 
called kings of Thebes. The government was monarchical, 


and perhaps more deſpotic here than in other Grecian ſtates. The go- 
Some date the original of the kinzdom prior to Cadmus, and vernment 
reckoned Ogyges, or ſome other, the founder of Thevzs, which ofthe Le- 
Cadmus only rebuilt. . But this period before, and long after the gans. 


time of Cadmus, is wholly obſcured by abſurd and vile fables of 
gods turned into ſatyrs and monſters, and other dreams of the 
poets. The time in which chronologers place the rape of Eu- 
ma, being about the year of the flood 8:5, the rebuilding of 

bebes may be ſuppoſed to have been within a very few years 


after. From thence to its being totally deſtroyed by the Hpi- Their hiſ- 
gm, it had ſtood above 230 years. There reigned in Thebes tory, 


after this, two kings more of the race of OEduipus, and three of 
the race of Peneleus, the great grandſon of Bæœotus. The The- 
bans, then grown weary of kingly government, in imitation of 
their neighbours, ad themſelves into a commonwealth. 
Cadmus, according to the Greeks, was the fon of Agenor, king 
of Sidon, or as ſome ſay of Tyre; but according to the Sido- 
mans, his countrymen, he was no more than the king's cook, 
and his wife a mere minſtrel at court *. Upon his arrival in 
Bæotia he was oppoſed by the Hyantes and Aones, who were 
then in poſſeſſion of that territory. The former he overcame 
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in fight, and forced to retire to Locris, but the latter ſubmittin 
he incorporated them with his own people. He is generally 
allowed to be of the family of the Cadmonites, (mentioned þ 
Moſes and Jaſbua) who were Hivites, and his time falling in 
with the conqueſt of Canaan, 1s a great confirmation of his lead. 
Cad nus ing a colony from thence into Greece. This is the opinion of 
the firſt Bochart, who ſuppoſes Cadmus's wife to have been called Hy. 
king. mione, from mount Hermon in the eaſtern part of Canaan, The 
poets, indeed, 2 their other fictions, make his wife Her. 
mione the daughter of Mars and Venus, and that he had by her 
one ſon, named Polydorus, and four daughters, Semele, the mo- 
ther of Bacchus, by Jupiter, Ino, Autonoe, and Agave. He 
afterwards, by the appointment of the oracle, being choſen 
commander by the Enchelz againſt the Ihrians, left Thebes to 
Poizaorus. his ſon Polydorus, and headed them. In this place he begat 
another ſon, whom he called //yr:us, and here he and his wife 
were feigned to have been turned into ſerpents ; that is, as ſome 
interpret it, degenerated from their priftine civility into barba- 
rians. Cadmus is univerſally allowed to have introduced the uſe 
of letters into Greece. He taught the Grecians, moreover, trade 
and navigation, and braſs had the name of Cadmean given it, in 
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memory of his being the inventor of it, or rather introducing d 
the uſe of it into thoſe parts. How long Polydorus held the U 
throne is uncertain. When he died, he committed the care of | 
his ſon Labdacus and of the kingdom, to Nycteus. His daugh- h 
| ter Antiope, a famed beauty, being ſoon after carried off by tr 
78 | Epopeus, king of Sicyon, he refigned the guardianſhip to his bro- ul 
x | ther Lycus, to make war againſt the raviſher, in which war he — 
was mortally wounded. Tees ſoon after recovered his niece, { 


but as ſhe was coming back from Thebes, ſhe fell in labour, and 
was delivered of two ſons, Amphion and Zethus, who, accord- 
ing to Homer, were begot not by Epopeus, but by Jupiter. Her 
return did not happen till after Labdacus was of age, when ſhe 
was ſent back by _ to ſhun a war with which he was 
threatened by Labdacus. After her return, ſhe was impriſoned 
= 0 A to whom ſhe had been married before ſhe was ra- 
NE viſhed. | 
Tatdacus, Labdacus dying ſoon after, left his fon Lajus and the govern- 
ment to the care of Lycus. Amphion and Zethus, the ſons of 
Antiope, taking the advantage of the minority of Lajus, invaded 
the country at the head of a powerful army. Having defeated 
and killed Lycus, the guardian of the kingdom, they took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Thebes; and Amphion ſeizing the Theban crown, call- 
ed the metropolis of the kingdom, or at leaft the lower city, 
Thebes, in honour of T hebe his aunt by the mother's fide, while 
the upper city, or citadel, retained the name of Cadmea. Theſe 
two princes, according to Homer, fortified the city with a ftrong 
wall with ſeven gates, the ſtones, according to the fable, leap- 
ing into their places at the found of Amphion's lyre ; that is, the 
people were charmed into obedience by the muſic of Amphion, 


who had brought that art from Lydia. Amphion and all his 
| 3 family 
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emily, with many others, being ſoon after cut off by a 28 

olagues Zethus ſucceeded to the throne ; but his wife killing his 

only ſon, he died ſoon after of grief; ſo that Lajus, who had | 
eſcaped when Thebes was taken, agdin recovered the throne. x ajus. 
Lajus havin married Foca/ta, the daughter of Creon, was fore- 
warned Þ the oracle, that if he had a ſon by her, he ſhould be 

killed by | Dung Jocaſta bearing a fon, Lajus gave him to a ſhep- 

herd to be flain, who only expoſed him, hanging him to a tree 

by the feet, according to ſome. Being ſoon found by the herdſ- 

man of the king of Corinth, that king, to whom he was brought, 

healed his feet, called him OZdrpus, and brought him up as his 

own *. ORdipus, when he came of age, underſtanding he was 

not the fon of the Corinthian king, went to the oracle of Del- 

#bes to enquire after his parents, and by accident meeting Lajus 


10 at Phocts, who was likewiſe going to Delphos to enquire after his 
ne ſon, he unwittingly killed him in ſome ſcuffle that happened be- 
. WT tween them. Going afterwards to Thebes, there he married his 
iſe mother R and obtained the kingdom by expounding the 
de riddle of a monſter, called a ſphinx. Eteocles and Polynices were 
in the unhappy fruit of their inceſtuous embraces, beſides two 
ng daughters, according to ſome ; but others ſay theſe four children 
he were by another woman +. 5 
of OEdipus, by a fatal train of calamities, at length diſcoverin = 
* his parricide and inceſt, was ſeized with ſuch horror and dif- 
by traction, that he tore his own eyes qut ; and having curſed his 
Os unhappy poſterity, was conducted to Eumenides's grave in Attica, 
he where he took ſanctuary, and ſoon after ended his miſerable life, 
e, ele having hanged herſelf for grief before he left the king- 
1 After his departure, his two ſons reigned alternately one year 
ler each; but Ereocles, after he had reigned his year, refuſing to 
he reſign, Polynices went to Argos, where he married the daughter 
725 of King Adraftus, and engaged him to march to his aſſiſtance 
arg fs was joined by Tydeus, the fa- 


ed with a powerful army. 
1. ther of Diomedes, Amphiaraus, Campaneus, Hippomedon, and 
Parthenopæus, at the head of their auxiliary forces. After ſeve- 
ral bloody encounters, it was agreed that the two contending 
princes ſhould decide the conteſt by ſingle combat; and ſuch 
was their deſperate fury, that they both fell by each other's 
ford. The Argians afterwards engaging the Thebans, were 
almoſt all cut to pieces, Adra/tus being the only general who 
eſcaped ; but the victory coſt the Thebans ſo dear, that they 
were almoſt ruined by it. Creon, who had taken the govern- 
ment of Thebes, refuſed to allow the Argians to bury their dead, 
He was ſoon after killed by The/eus, king of Athens, who came 
with an army againſt him, and obliged the Thebans to permit the 
Argians to bury their flain, | 
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* Pauſan. in Corinth. Plut. in Theſ. Diod. 1. iv · + Pauſan. in 
Dœotic. | 
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The war About ten years after, the ſons of the generals who had ye. 
of the Epi- riſhed in this war, entered into a confederacy againſt the 7%. 
goni. bans, from whence they were called Epigoni, and by the advice 
of the oracle, they confer: ed the chief command on Alemæon 
the ſon of Amphiaraus. The Thebans not being able to oppoſe 
the enemy, ware obliged to abandon their city, which ſome fay 
was plundered by the 8 88 Others ſay that Ther ſander, the 
ſon of Polynices, diſſuaded his allies from it, recalled the fugi. 
tive ciuzens, and reigned over them: ſoon after which he 11 
them to the Trajan war, and was killed at Myſia by Telephy, 
After him reigned his ſon Tęſamenes. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Auteſion, who, we are told, was ſeized with ſuch a dread. 
ful phrenzy, that he was forced, by the advice of the oracle, 
to retire among the Dor:ans. After his departure, there reign. 
ed at T hebes the three following kings, De, Ptolemens, 
and Xanthus, who was killed in ſingle combat by elantha;, 
who, on that account, was choſen king by the Athenians. After 


the death of Xanthus, the Thebans eſtabliſhed themſelves into a 


commonwealth *. 
FF 


Sd Es 
The Hiſtory of the antient Kingdom of ARCADIA. 


The A. F: HE antient name of Arcadia was Pelaſgi, ſo called from 
dar Pelaſgus, its firſt planter : the Pelaſgians were to be found 
the moſt in other parts of Greece, but their chief and primitive ſeat is 
antient generally ſuppoſed to have been Arcadia, the inhabitants of which 
people of country are univerſally allowed to be the moſt antient poo 
Greece, in Greece. The country was alſo called Azenis, Azenia, Gi- 
gantis, Lycaonia, Parrhaſia, and Pania, but the moſt common 
name was that of Arcadia, ſo called from Arcas, the ſuppoſed 
ſon of Jupiter and Calliſta. | 

The ſitu- This kingdom was ſeated in the very heart of the Peloponneſe, 
tion of being ſurrounded by Elis, Argolis, Laconia, Meſſene, Sicyon, and 
their Corinth. Its ground, which afforded excellent paſturage, made 
kingdom. it famous for the vaſt number of herds it bred, and for the tune- 
ful ſtrains of its ſhepherds. In this country was the famous 
river Styx, feigned to be the riyer of hell, on account of the 
coldneſs of its waters, which chilled thoſe to death who drank 

of them, and were alſo ſo corroſive as to eat iron and braſs. 
The Arcadians, like other Erecians, were at firſt a rude wild 
people, till Pelaſgus, or as others think, Arcas, the third in de- 
ſcent from him, taught them to build huts, and exchange their 
common food, which was herbs and roots, for nuts, acorns 
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and beech maſt. They afterwards applied themſelves to feed 
cattle, being invited to it by the fertility of the ſoil ; but as they 
were frequently invaded by their neighbours, they were obliged 
to inure themſelves: to ſome warlike diſcipline ; hence they, 
eſpecially the highlanders, became ſuch excellent ſoldiers, that 
their alliance was very much courted in all the wars between 
the other eftates ; and they uſed to be hired as mercenaries, in 
the fame manner as the Sw/ſers are now, which made them 
ſome amends for their want of commerce, occaſioned by their 
diſtance from the ſea. —_. 27 

Lycaon, the ſon of their founder, introduced the worſhip of 
vpiter among them, but havin ſacrificed a youth to him, the 
angry god is ſaid to have changed him into a wolf. Each of his 
ſons, of whom he had a conſiderable number, built a city and 
called it by his own name, peopling them with the ſtraggling 
inhabitants of the country. In the next reign the people began 


7 : | 
| 6. to ſow corn, to make bread, ſpin wool, and to make themſelyes 
* garments of it. 1 ſeem to have maintained an inviolable 

friendſhip for the Mycenians; but Hercules, of all the ancient 


heroes, had the greateſt confidence in them; inſomuch, that 
we ſeldom find them engaged in any extraordinary exploit, 
a without ſome Arcadian forces to aſſiſt him. | 
Their government was at firſt monarchical, yet by degrees the Their go- 
ſubjects began to claim, eſpecially in matters of great moment, yernment, 
ſomething.Jike a negative power. They were not always united 

under one king, for it ſometimes happened, that the kingdom 

was divided by the father between his ſons, and continued fo till 

want of iſſue;-alliances, or ſome other circumſtance; united it 

again. Beſides this, the ſeveral cities built by the ſons of Ly 

caon, ſeem to have formed ſeparate cantons, who made alliances, 

not only among themſelves, but with foreign ſtates ; but whe- 

ther they acknowledged one ſovereign or not, is uncertain. 

The country was divided into the upper towards the north, 

and the lower towards the ſouth, which laſt was the more moun- 
tainous of the two, and was famed for its breed of horſes and 

_ the laſt animal being ſometimes {tiled the Arcadian night- 

ingale. | 
Both upper and lower Arcadia abounded with cities, ſome 
of which were Megapolis, Mantinea, Palantium, Menalus, Tegea, 
Orchomenon; Clitorium, Nonacris, Pſophis, Phialia, &c. | 

The chief mountains are Cillene, ſaid to be the higheſt in the 
whole country, Pholoe, famed for being the abode of the Cen- 
taurs ; Stymphalus, Parthemus, Lycaus, &c. &. 

It were in vain to expect an exact chronology of this king - 
dom, conſidering the uncertainty of its beginning. From their 
founder Pelaſgus, to their laſt king Ariſtocrates II. they reckon- 
ed a ſucceſſion of 25 monarchs. Some, indeed, upon a very 
fight foundation, have ſuppoſed Pelaſgus to be the fame with 
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Phaleg or Peleg, the ſon of Eber, in whoſe days the earth was 
divided. Others place the foundation of their monarchy about 
the time of Moſes, and ſome about the time of Fohua, Sir 
Laac Newton is of opinion, that Pelaſgus was cotemporary with 

nachus and Cecrops, the founder of Athens, who is ſuppoſed to 
have flouriſhed about the year of the flood, 792. According to 
Pauſanias, Lycaon, the ſon of Pelaſgus, was cotemporary with 
the Athenian founder. According to this ſuppoſition, the Arca- 
dian monarchy continued in the line of Pelaſgus about 880 years, 
till the death of Ariſtocrates II. = 

Their hiſ- Pelaſgus, as we have obſerved, began to civilize the Arca- 

tory. dians. lis ſon Lycaon built a city on the mountain Lyceus, where 
he cauſed Jupiter to be worſhiped. The cities built by his 
ſons were very numerous, namely, Pallantium, built by Pall 
Oreſ/thafium, by Oreſtheus, Phigalia, by Phigaleus, Trapezunte, 
by 7 and ſo of the reſt which were built by his other 
ſons, Daceates, Macareus, Heliſſon, Acacus, Thocaus, Hipſus, 
Menalus, Tegeates, and Mantineus. The other cantons bear- 
ing their founders names, were the Cromians, Chariſians, Tri. 
colanes, Peretheans, Aſeatians, Lyceatians, Sumatians, Hercans, 
and Alipholians. Orchomenos alone did not call the city he built 
by his own name. The youngeſt of Lycaor's ſons, called Oeno- 
trius, inſtead of following the example of the reſt, went and 
' ſettled a colony in Italy. Among ſo many ſons Lycaon had but 
one daughter, named Caliſto, with whom Jupiter having had 
an intrigue, Juno turned her into a ſhe bear, and Diana ſhot 
her to death. | 
NiZymes, the ſon of Lycaon, ſucceeded his father, and he 
dying, as is ſuppoſed childleſs, the crown fell to 
Arcas, the ſon of his ſiſter Caliſto, by Jupiter, who gave his 
name to the kingdom, introduced huſbandry, and civilized his 
ſubjects. Arcas, according to the poets, had three ſons by a 
dryad, or wood nymph, called Erato, beſides a natural fon * 
fore his marriage. He divided his kingdom among his three 
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ſons, and | det 
Aan, the eldeſt, ſucceeded him on the throne, which he left 4 
to his fon Clitor, who built a city, which he called by his name, prix 


and was the moſt powerful prince of his time; but dying childleſs, 
his ſhare of the Arcadian kingdom fell to Epyius, the eldeſt ſon by 


of his third brother. He being bit to death by a venemous ſer- 4 
pent, left the kingdom to his couſin p 
Alzus, the ſon. of the ſecond brother. This prince made ſoy 


Tegea his metropolis, He had three ſons, Lycurgus, 1 nia 
and Cepheus, and a daughter named Auge, who being debauched wit 
by Hercules, during his abode at Tegea, was ordered to be 

= 5 ay by her father, but ſhe and her ſon Telephus were both 

aved. 8 | | 

Lycnrgus, his eldeft ſon, ſucceeded him, but ſurviving his two 

ſons, he left the kingdom to Echemus, the great grandſon of his 
father Aleus. 


Echemrs 
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zemus aſſiſted Atreus, king of Argos, againſt the Heraclidæ, 

A ile their e oa Hyllus in adde combat. He left the 
tingdom to the grandſon of Zycurgus, named 

Frapenor who commanded'the Arcadian troops at the fiege 
of Troy. On his return, being caſt upon the coaft of Cyprus, 
he ſettled at Paphos, where he built a temple to Venus. 

Hippothous, the great grandſon. of Stymphalus, who was the 
LG of Arcas, by his youngeſt fon, ſucceeded him in the 
fingdom of Arcadia. He transferred the royal feat to Trapeza, 
=x was ſucceeded by his ſon 0 | 
Epytus II. in whoſe days Ore/tes, the ſon of Agamemmon, re- 
tiring into Arcadia, died, and was buried near Tegea. Epytus 
was afterwards ſtruck blind for his preſumption in venturing 
into the temple of Neptune at Mantinea. | | | 

Gen his ſon ſucceeded him, in whoſe days Creſphontes, hav- 
ing by indirect means acquired the kingdom of Mycenæ, was 
murdered with two of his ſons. The third fon, named Epytus, 
coming to Cypſelus, who was his grandfather by the mother's. 
fide, obtained ſuccours from him, and killing the uſurper Poly- 
phontes, recovered his father's kingdom. The five following 
princes were Lajus, Bucolion, Phializs, Simus, and Pompus, 
which laſt, by the help of the inhabitants of the iſland gina, 
opened a commerce by land, carriage to the fea port of Cyllene, 
which trade proved fo beneficial to his kingdom, that he in gra- 
titude called his ſon and ſucceffor Æginetes. | 

Palymeſtor, the fon of Eginetes, fucceeded his father, in whoſe 
days the Lacedæmonians invaded the Tegeans, but were routed by 
the help of the Arcadian women, and both they and their king 
bound with the chains they had brought for the Tegeans. The 
king, however, was ſoon after releaſed, upon his oath. and pro- 
miſe that the Lacedemonians ſhould not fight againſt them any 
more, | : 

Echmis ſucceeded his brother Polymeſtor, and affifted the 
cerians, the conſtant allies of the ÆAcadians, againſt the Lace- 

ians. 

Ariſtocrates I. the ſon» and ſucceſſor of Echmis, was a wicked 
prince. Having raviſhed a young virgin, prieſteſs of Diana 
mnia, at the very altar of the goddeſs, he was ſtoned to death 
by his ſubjects. - To DER =. 

22 is ſon fucceeded him, and left the throne to his ſon 

r1/facrates II. the laſt of the royal line of Cyp/elus, who was 
toned to death by his ſubjects, for his treachery to the Maſe- 
115 5 allies, whom he betrayed to the Spartans, then at war 
WI em”. | b ; 
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The Hiftory of the antient Kingdom of THESSALY, 


Thefuly, n is ſuppoſed to have received its name from 
whence ſo T heſſalius, the father, or according to others, the fon of 
called, Gracus, king of an obſcure village, from whom the Greeks are 
ſaid to be deſcended “. It was alſo antiently called moni 
Pelaſgia from Pelaſgus, and Pyrrhæa from Pyrrha, the wife 0 
„ | | PE 
its diviſi- It was divided antiently into four diſtricts, or perhaps king- 
on, doms, namely, Thęſſaliotis, Iteotis, cha ee and Bahia 
Deucalion was king of this laſt when the deluge that goes by his 
name happened. That flood deſtroyed all the inhabitants of this 
and the neighbouring countries, except thoſe that happily eſcaped 
into the high mountains. Deucalion and his wife ſaved them- 
ſelves in an ark, which, on the tenth day, reſted on Parnaſſi, 
from which they are feigned to have re-peopled the country by 
the throwing of ſtones behind them. Theſſaly, properly ſo called 
its fitua- was bounded on the eaſt by the provinces of Magneſia and 
tion and Phthia, which were ſometimes included in it; and then its 
extent, Eaſtern boundary was the Ægean Sea. On the weſt it had Ih. 
ricum and Epirus; on the north Macedonia and Migdonia; and 
on the ſouth Græcia Propria. From eaſt to weſt it extended 
about 100 miles, and near 80 miles from north to ſouth, It 
was famous for its 24 hills, the moſt remarkable of which were 
Its moun- 1. the Olympus, celebrated among the poets for its extraordinary 
tains height; 2. Othrys; 3. Pelion; 4. Offa and: Nephele; inhabited 
by Centaurs, who were . afterwards killed or driven away by 


Hercules, Here were alſo the plains of Pharſalia, and the de- 


lightful valley of Tempe. On the ſouth borders of Theſſaly were 
ſeated the * and Myrmydons, whom Achilles led to the 
Trojan war. | 
ful, being well watered by ſeveral great rivers that tun quite 
and ri- acroſs the country; the chief of which were the Peneus, ruh- 
vers. ning through Tempe, the Aliacmon, Erigon, and Axius, all 
which empty themſelves into the AÆgean Sea. The country was 
noted for producing poiſonous weeds and drugs ; hence Plautus 
makes uſe of the word Tygſſalus to expreſs a poiſonous thing. 
The chief cities were Lariſſa, famed for giving birth to Achilles, 
whom the poets, however, ſuppoſe to have been born at Phthia, 
Demetrius, Pegaſa, famous for being the place where the ſhip 
Argo was built; Pythion, celebrated for the Pythian games, in- 
ſtituted here in honour of Apollo, with many others mentioned 
by father Briet J. According to Heliodorus, the metropolis of 
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Theſlaly was called Hypatha, and was ſituated near the Sinus 
5 at a ſmall diſtance from mount Oeta. | 
Theſſaly was famous among other things for ſuch an extraor- 
dinary breed of oxen, that Neleus, king of Pylos, refuſed to 
ve his daughter in marriage to Melampus, king of Tyrias, ex- 
cept he procured him fome of, them. his he accompliſhed by 
the help of his brother Bias, then in poſſeſſion of another part 
of the il arias 3 ; and Neleus left them to Ne/tor, who 
kept them in a ſtable under-ground, which remained in the 
time of our author . What fine horſes they bred, and what 
expert horſemen they were, appears from the fiction of the 
Centaurs, which is allowed to have taken its origin from them. 
Theſe monſters were ſaid to have had the body of a horſe, with 
the upper parts of a man, and to have been the offspring of 
Irion by a cloud; that is, they were famous horſemen that in- 
wr a country called Nephe/e, which, in the Gre, ſignifies 
a cloud. cbr | 


The Theſfſalians were a warlike nation, and excelled in cavalry. The cha- 
As their country was pleaſant and fruitful, nothing but their ex- racter of 
traordinary valour could have ſaved them from being ſwallowed the 727 
up by ſome of their neighbours, conſidering that their territo- ſalians. 


ries were as often disjointed from each other, under different 
princes, as united together under one. It were in vain, there- 
fore, to attempt to give a ſucceſſion of their kings, conſidering 
the obſcurity of this period, We ſhall content ourſelves with 
only mentioning what is moſt remarkable under any of them. 
At the head of all muſt be placed the celebrated Argonautic ex- 
pedition, which, according to archbiſhop Uſher, happened about 
the year of the flood, 1068. | : 


The occafion of this expedition was as follows: Aon, the The A. 
third in deſcent from Æolus, being either worn out with age, gonautic 
or weary of government, appointed his brother Pelias guardian expediti- 


of the kingdom, during the minority of his ſon Jaſon. Pelias, on. 


_— to ſecure the government to himſelf, conſulted the 
oracle about his deſign, and was bid to beware of the man that 
had but one ſhoe. Some time after, Pelias calling his nephew 
to him, 7aſon in his hurry to croſs a brook dropped one of his 
ſhoes, which gave his uncle a ſuſpicion that he was the perſon 
pointed at by the oracle. His uncle then aſking him what he 
would do with a perſon of whom the oracle had bid him beware, 
Jaſon anſwered, that he would ſend him in ſearch of the golden 
fleece to Colchis, which is a country lying between the Euxine 
dea and Iberia. Tt had ſome conſiderable mines of gold, which 
gave riſe to the fable of the fleece, which, according to the 
poets, was hung upon a great oak, in the grove of Mars, and 
guarded by a dragon that never ſlept. The country alſo abound- 
ing with poifonous plants; Medea, the king's daughter, who 
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knew, how to prepare them, was therefore ſuppoſed an inchan. 
treſs. Pelias immediately ordering Jaſon to undertake the 8 t 
terpriſe; he made no difficulty to obey, and having engaged a . 
conſiderable number of young noblemen, the flower of all { 
Greece, he cauſed: the ſhip Argo to be built ; hence he and his 
gallant company were called 4Argonaute. The firſt place the 
tauched at was the iſtand of Lemnos, then inhabited by female 
warriors, who entertained them very kindly. From thence the 
fatled to the country of the Deliones, where they were alſo re- 
ceived in an hoſpitable manner; but having afterwards, through 
miſtake, a bloody encounter with the inhabitants, they failed 
to: Myra, near the Helleſpont, where Hercules, who had broken 
his oar, going aſhore to eut another, ſtayed too long and was 
left behind. The ee next touched at — where 
Amycus, the king, obliged them, as he did all ſtrange comers, 
to fight him at hurlbats, and was killed by Pollux. They then 
failed to Salmydeſſus, a city in Thrace, where the famous blind 
ſoothſayer Phinæus, mas delivered by them from the monſters 
called harpies, which had long wings and claws, with the faces 
of women, directed them how to fail between the rocks, called 
Simplegades, in the ftraits of Boſphorus, which were ſaid ſome- 
times to be driven againſt each. other. Their next ſtation was 
the mouth of the river Parthenius, where [dmon, a ſoothſayer of 
their company, was killed by a wild boar, and their pilot dying, 
was ſucceeded by Ancæus. At length, having croſſed the river 
Thermodon and paſſed in view of mount Caucaſus, they arrived ſaſe 
at Colchis. Jaſon having demanded the golden fleece of Ate, 
the king, he promiſed to deliver it to him, on condition that he 
yoked together, by his own ſingle ſtrength, two fierce and ter- 
rible bulls, which had brazen hoofs and breathed out fire and 
flame, and plow the ground with them, ſowing it with dragons 
teeth. Medea, the king's daughter, having fallen in love with 
2925 promiſed him if he would marry her to relieve him from 
is perplexities; and he agreeing to her propoſal, ſhe taught 
him how to tame the bulls, ſo as to be able to yoke and uſe 
them. She told him, moreover, that the teeth he was to ſow 
would immediately ſpring up into armed men, and that to pre- 
vent them from deſtroying him, he muſt throw ſtones at them 
to raiſe a diſſention among them, and by that means they would 
deſtroy each other. 22 having ſucceſsfully performed the 
taſk, went and demanded the fleece; but Æetes, inſtead of ful- 
filling his promiſe, was contriving to burn his ſhip and _ n 
him and his companions. Medea to prevent this miſchief, cal 
the watchful dragon into a deep ſleep by her inchantments, e 
ſtole the fleece, and carrying it to Jaſon, r embarked d 
with him and his companions, taking her brother 4bfyrtus with t. 
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her, whom ſhe afterwards tore in pieces, and ſcattered his limbs 
here and there to retard the purſuit of her father. She and the > 
Argonauts, after having felt the effects of Jupiter's anger for the 
murder of 4b/zrtus, and ſuffered many calamities for —— 

: | h months, 


we 
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months, arrived at length fafe in Theſſaly *. Such was the fam- 
muy ponautic — celebrated 4 antient poets and hiſ- 
torians, as a moſt perilous and wonderful undertaking; though 
our modern navigators would think nothing of performing the 
ſame voyage in a few weeks in an open bark. 


"= 


Pelias, who never expected the return of Gelen, had, by his Pe;as, 
elf, 


intrigues, forced the old king to poiſon him and the queen 
likewiſe in deſpair having hanged herſelf, he thought himſelf 
ſecure on the throne, When Faſen arrived ſucceſsful and victo- 
rious, and brought the fleece to him. J7aſon, not daring openly 
to claim his right, Medea had recourſe to her magic againſt the 
uſurper ; and, as ſome ſay, reſtored Jaſon's father to life. She 
then perſuaded Pelias's daughter to boil her old father, on pre- 
tence ſhe would reſtore him to youthful vigour, but upon her 
non-performance, his ſon Acaſtus mounted the throne, and 
Faſon and his wife being by him baniſhed from Theſſaly went to 


Corinth. 


Acaſtus is famed for having been a great hunter. His wife Acafts. 


Hippolita or Cretheis, having in vain ſolicited Peleus, the fon of 
Cacus to her bed, in reſentment accuſed him to her huſband of 
having made attempts upon her honour, and Acaſtus endeavour- 
ing to kill him, was himſelf and his unchaſte wife ſlain ow Peleus. 


he next Theſſalian prince was the celebrated Achilles, the Achilles. 


ſon of Peleus and Tethys, the goddeſs of the ſea. This hero 
was king of Phthia, one of the four provinces of Theſ/aly, and 
is feigned to have been dipped by his mother in the river Styx, 
when he was a child, and to have been made invulnerable by it 
in every part, except the heel by which ſhe held him. He was 
infirudted by the centaur Chiron, who taught him muſic, arms, 
and the riding of the great horſe. His mother being warned by 
the oracle that if he went againſt Troy he ſhould there meet his 
death, ſent him privately in women's apparel to Lycomedes, king 


of 1 * one of whoſe daughters was got with child by him, 


and bore the celebrated Pyrrhus, afterwards king of Epirus. 
The Grecian chiefs 3 aſſured that without Achilles they 
could not conquer Troy, Ulyſſes craftily diſcovered him. During 
the ſiege he had a quarrel with Agamemnon, on account of a 
— female captive, which made him withdraw for ſome 
time from the army; but his dear friend Patroclus being ſoon 
after ſlain by Hector, he dropt his reſentment, and returned to 
the camp to revenge his death againſt the Trojans. He flew 
Hector, and after his death treated his body in a barbarous man- 
ner, cauſing it to be tied to his chariot, and dragged thrice round 
the walls of Troy. This inhumanity did not go long unpuniſh- 
ed; for Paris, the brother of Hector, whoſe body had been re- 
deemed by his father Priam, ſoon after ſhot Achilles in the heel, 
the only place in which he was not invulnerable. 
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According to Thucidydes, about ſixty years after the taking of 
Trey, the Theſſalians are ſaid to have driven the Bæctians from 4 
ſmall territory in Theſſaly, and the Bæœotians poſſeſſing themſelye; 
of the country of Cadmeis, called it by their name Bœotia. 

The next memorable thing of the . is their conſtant 
wars with the Phocians, a people who inhabited a tract of land 
between the ſouth border of Theſſaly and the bay of Corinth, It 
is not eaſy to gueſs at the true ground of thoſe wars, only we 
find there was an irreconcileable hatred bgtwen the two nations: 

inſomuch that they never ceaſed their hoſtilities againſt each 
other, till each ceaſed to be a nation. The The//alians, though 
ſuperior in ſtrength, eſpecially on account of their cavalry, 
were very often worſted by the policy of their cnemies, whoſe 
country being very mountainous, the avenues into it were almoſt 
inacceſſible to cavalry. | 
The fitua- The country of Phocis, as we obſerved, lay betwixt Theſſah 
tion and and the bay of Corinth. On the weſt it was bounded by Æidlia, 
extent of Locris, and Ozolea, and on the eaſt by Megaris and Bœotia. 
the king- According to Dionyſius Periegetes, it antiently extended itſelf as 
dom of far as Thermopyle, but the Phocians were very early deprived of 
Phocis. that part of their country. Its greateſt length from north to 
ſouth was about 35 miles, but from eaſt to welt it ſcarcely ex- 
tended 3o miles. | | 
Phocus, the ſon of Ornytion, a native of Corinth, is ſuppoſed 
to have given his name to the country; but another Phocns, 
ſon of Æacus, king of Enopia or Egina, ſoon after invading it, 
at the head of the Eginetæ, the memory of the firſt inſenſibly 
gave way to that of the ſecond. | 
Phocis was famed for ſeveral celebrated mountains, the three 
principal of which were, Parnaſſus, ſacred to Apollo; Helicon; 
and Cithæron; both conſecrated to the muſes : all three were 
highly celebrated by the poets. | 
The firſt t had ſeveral conſiderable cities, the chief of which was 
diſcovery Delþhos or Delphi, famous for the temple of Apollo, whoſe ora- 
of the cle was reſorted to from all parts of Aſia, Europe, and Africa. 
Delphic How Apollo came by the honour of this oracle is varioully re- 
oracle. ported. Some ſay that it originally belonged to the earth; others 
to Neptune and the Earth, and that he reſigned his ſhare to the 
Earth, who was ſucceeded by her daughter Themis. That ſhe 
reſigned it to her ſiſter Phœbe, and ſhe to Apollo, Its firſt diſ- 
covery is ſaid to have been owing to ſome goats, who being ob- 
ſerved by their ſhepherd, upon their approzch to a certain cavern 
in the mountain Parnaſ/us, to friſæ about and utter ſome ſtrange 
ſounds, he had the curioſity to go and view it, and found him- 
ſelf ſeized with the like fit of madneſs, ſkipping about and fore- 
telling things to come, This being known, multitudes flocked 
thither, many of whom were ſeized with ſuch phrenſy, that 


they threw themſelves headlong into the cavern ; inſomuch, that. 


they were forced to prohibit, by an edict, any from approach- 
ing it. After this they placed, at the mouth of the cave, a tri- 
pod, or three-footed ftool, upon which 2 virgin being ſeated, 
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ceived and returned the anſwers of the deity. Pauſanias, upon 
dit of the Phocians, has given us ſeveral different accounts 


re 


re : : 
wa wonderful place, which our readers may fee in that au- 


thor. The cave was at length covered with a chapel, made of 
laurel boughs 3 next, according to the Phocian tradition, by one 
of wax, reared by the bees; and afterwards a third was built 
of ſolid copper by Vulcan. This laſt being deſtroyed by an 
earthquake, or by fire, a ſumptuous edifice all of ſtone was 
erected by Agamedes and Trophimus. SIS — . 
Delpbos was ſo excellently fituated, being in the heart of all 
Greece, that it became in time the ſeat of the general council of 
al the Grecian ſtates. Here ſat the court of the Amphictyones, 
who were choſen out of the prime cities of Greece, Cauſes of 
all kinds were brought before them, and their ſentence was 
deemed definitive. e e began to reign in that part of 
Phocis, in the neighbourhood of ; oaks us, about the time that 
Crcrops ſettled at Athens. But afterwards the Phoceans formed 
themſelves into a commonwealth, governed by their general 
aſſemblies, the members of which they choſe from among 
themſelves, and changed as often as occaſion required. 


271 


The hiſtory of the Phocians is altogether obſcure, till the The P4z- 
time of the _y war begun againſt them on the following oc> cian hiſ- 


caſion. They . 
city of Cyrra, which was conſecrated to the Delphic god, were 


fined by the court of the Amphictyons for their ſacrilege. But 
refuſing to pay the fine, on pretence that it was too large, next 
ſeſſions the court adjudged their dominions confiſcated to the uſe 
of the temple. The Phoctans, who were only more exaſpe- 
rated by this ſentence, went and ſeized upon the temple, plun- 
dered it of its treaſure, and held the ſacred depoſitum for a con- 
fiderable time. The Amphidyons for this ſecond crime, formally 
declared war againſt the Phocians, in which the ſeveral ſtates 
took part according to their inclinations and intereſts. Athens, 
and Sparta with ſome others of the Peloponneſians declared for 
the Phocians, and the Thebans, Theſſalians, Locrians, and other 
neighbouring ſtates againſt them. This war, which was car- 
ried on wi great fury on both ſides laſted ten years, but the 
Phacians, who had made a gallant defence, were at length to- 
tally defeated by Philip of Macedon. A fine of 60 talents was 
then impoſed upon the Phacians, to be paid annually to the 
temple till all the damage it had ſuffered by them was fully re- 
paired, and till that was done, they were excluded from dwel- 
ling in any walled towns, and from having any vote in the grand 
aſſembly. They were, however, ſoon after releaſed from this 
heavy ſentence, their known bravery making them ſo neceſſary 
to the reſt, that they were glad to remit it *®. The other towns 
in this country were on the ſea coafts, Cyrra, dy and 
nticyrra, and in the inland Pythia, Daulis, Elatia, Ergoſtbe- 
ma, and Balia, c. | 
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"The Hiftory of the antient Kingdom of Coki xz. 1 


HIS ſmall kingdom was called Corinth, accordi 
[ from Corinthos, the ſon of Jupiter, or d 


the name of the kingdom, and the building, or rebuildi 
Corinth, to Corinthos, the lon of 3 08 its btb 


tient names, the city was called 


eliopolis, or the city of the 


dun; but on what account is quite uncertain. 


The ex- 
tent of the 
kingdom. 


The bounds of this kingdom were, on the eaſt, the gulf of 
Saron; on the ſouth, the kingdom of Argos; on the weſt, Sichon; 
and on the north, part of the bay of Corinth and the iſthmus, 


which joins the Peloponneſe to the continent. Its utmoſt extent 


from eaſt to welt was about 30 miles, and from north to ſouth 


about half that ſpace. It abounded with mountains, the chief 


of which was Acrocorinthium, at the foot of which the city of 
Corinth was built, and at the top the citadel, about 60 ſtades 


from the ſea on each fide. The city of Corinth is ſaid to haue 


of that name, the daughter of Oceanus and 


Corinth, 
one of the 
firſt cities 


been founded by Siſyphus, the ſon of olus, and grandfather of 
Ulyſſes, and its antient name to have been Ephyra, from a nymph 
C | Toth $3 and accord- 
ing to others of Myrmex, the wife of Epimetheus, the ſon of 
Fapetus. Siſyphus is ſuppoſed to have founded it about the year 
of the flood 834. The only two cities of any note next to C. 
rinth in this ſmall ſtate, were Lecheum, ſeated on the bay of 
Corinth, and Cenchrea on that of Saron, which were looked 
upon as the two navens of the metropolis. They were ſo well 
ſituated for naval commerce, which was the chief ſtudy of the 
Gorinthians, that they made ample compenſation for the bar- 
renneſs of the ſoil. ee, 
The Corinthians by addicting themſelves more to trade 
than war, became in time exceeding opulent; ſo that what 
influence they had over the other ſtates, was rather owing 


of Greece to their wealth than to their valour. Their flouriſhing com- 


for beauty 
and 
wealth. 


merce drawing ſtrangers thither from Europe and Aſia, their 
city at length became one of the fineſt in all Greece, being 
adorned with ſumptuous buildings, ſuch as temples, palaces, 
theatres, porticoes, and other edifices, all of them enriched 
with elegant columns, capitals, and baſes, from which 
the Corinthian order took its name, with numberleſs ſtatues 
done by the moſt famous artiſts ; inſomuch, that with reſpect to 
its riches, greatneſs, and excellent ſituation, the Romans eſteem- 
ed it equally worthy of empire with Carthage and Capua. Among 
other artificial rarities may be reckoned the ſumptuous embel- 
lifhments of the fountain of Pyrene, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with the fountain Hippocrene, feigned by the poets to have ſprung 


from Pegaſus ſtriking his foot againſt the rock. Theſe embel- 


liſhments conſiſted of ſeveral caves in form of grottos, all 4 
5 vere 


vered with white marble. The theatre and the ſtadium, or 
courſe, were alſo both adorned with white marble. The tem- 
le of Neptune was ornamented with a multitude of brazen 


Fons, or ſea gods, beſides a prot number of other embelliſh- 
ments, and its avenue on one fide was lined with the ſtatues of 


all thoſe who had won the prize at the iſthmian games, which 


are ſaid to have been inſtituted in honour of Neptune; and on 
the other ſide with ſtately pines ſet in regular rows. We muſt 
refer our readers to = arr on for a full deſcription of all the 
other edifices and maſterpieces of architecture, carving and 
ainting, with which this ſmall ſpot of ground was enriched. 
The Corinthians, notwithſtanding their aſſiduous application 
to trade, did not forget to cultivate a regular diſcipline both in 
deace and war. Though war was not their common occupa- 
tion, yet they furniſhed many brave. and experienced generals 
to the reſt of the Grecian cities; inſomuch, that it was com- 
mon for theſe to prefer a Corinthian general to one either of their 


own or any other ſtate. | 

The deſcendants of S:/yphus, after enjoying the throne of The an- 
Corinth for ſeven or — generations, were at length expelled tient hiſ- 
by Altes, one of the Heraclide; From him we meet with a tory of the 
long ſucceſſion of kings of his line, concerning the greateſt Corinthi- 
art of whom little elſe remains but their names and the years as. 
they are ſaid to have reigned. The race of Aletes held the mo- 
narchy of Corinth between 3 and 400 years, under the name of 
Heraclidæ, and almoſt as long under the name of Bachidæ: 


but the Corinthians at laſt, grown weary of kingly government, 
- 1 1 
ing, who 


entirely diſſolved it, in the reign of Telgſtes their la 
was murdered after he had reigned 12 years. Upon his death 
200 of the principal Bachidz ſeized upon the government, 
ſharing the adminiſtration of affairs among themſelves, and 
electing a ſupreme magiſtrate out of their own body, whom they 
called Prytanis, to preſide over the reſt. Corinth continued un- 
der this ariſtocracy for ſeveral years, when Cyþ/elus deſcended 
from them by the mother's fide, having received ſome obſcure 
hint from the oracle that he ſhould be king of Corinth, found 
means to wreſt the power out of their hand. From Sifyphus 
the firſt founder, to this Cyp/elus, the Corinthian government 
had ſtood almoſt 860 years *. e who is generally al- 
lowed the firſt founder of the Corinihian kingdom, was the ſon 
of Colus, and was killed by T heſeus, for the many inroads he 
made into Attica, He left ſeveral ſons, and amongſt them 
Glaucus ; Laertes, the father of Ulyſſes; and Ornythus or Orny- 
ton, the father of Phocus, who gave his name to Peas, whither 
he carried a colony. | 

_ Glaucus, called by Euripides Creon, received Jaſon and Medea 
into Corinth, after they had both been expelled Theſſaly by 
Aeaftus the ſon of Pelias. Creon about ten years after, having 
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married his daughter to Jaſon, the lighted ſorcereſs Medea waz 
thereupon ſo enraged, that ſhe ſet the palace on fire, murdered 
all the children ſhe had by Jaſon, and fled to Athens. Accord. 
ing to Pauſanias, Glaucus having aſſiſted at the funeral game 
inſtituted by Aca/ius in memory of his father, was trampled to 
death by his own horſes. - | 

The ſon of Glaucus having killed a man, named Beller, waz 
called Bellerophon, and for that manſlaughter was obliged to 
fly to Argos, where Stenobæa, the queen, having falſly accuſed 
him of an attempt upon her chaſtity, he was ſent to her father 
Fobates, king of Lycia, to be put to death. That king, not 
chuſing to embrue his hands in the blood of a ſtranger, put him 
upon ſeveral hazardous expeditions in hopes of his periſhing, 
but he always returning with victory, he at length gave him his 
daughter Philomoe in marriage, and declared him his ſucceſſor, 
In his extraordinary atchievements, however, the poets tell us 
he had the aſſiſtance of Minerva, who pitying his innocence, 
lent him the famous horſe Pegaſus, which ſhe herſelf had broke 
and tamed, and that by his aſſiſtance he had killed the monſter 
Chimera. Upon his proſperous change of fortune, however, 
he is ſaid to have grown ſo inſolent and preſumptuous, as to 


have attempted to fly up to heaven upon Pegaſus, by whom he 


was flung down into the valley of Cilicia, where he died blind“. 
T hoas, the ſon of Ornytion, in the mean time ſucceeded his 
uncle Glaucus upon the throne of Corinth. From him the crown 
deſcended to his fon Demiphon, to his grandſon Propidas, 
and laſtly to his two great grandſons Doridas and Hyanthidas, 
In the reign of theſe two, the kingdom was invaded by the 
Dorians, under Aletes, one of the 2 who forced the 
two brothers to yield the crown to him, and to lead a private 
life at Corinth. Aletes enlarged the metropolis of his new 
kingdom, and called it Corinth of Jupiter, in gratitude to the 
oracle of this deity at Dodona, which had favoured his preten- 
ſions. His poſterity held the crown for many generations; but 
at length the form of government was changed from a monarchy 
into an artſtocracy of 200 Bacchidæ, who, the better to ſecure 
the government to themſelves, refuſed to intermarry with other 
families. Eetion, however, a man deſcended at a great diſtance 
from the Lapithæ, married Labda, one of the Bacchide, 
who was lame and ſo deformed that none of her tribe would 
take her to wife. By her he had Cyp/elus, who put an end to 
the ariſtocracy and made himſelf king. | 
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. 
The Hiſtory of the antient Kingdom of I,ACED AMON or SPARTA. 


HE name of this country was at firſt Laconza, a name The dif- 
which this nation ſtill prided themſelves in, after they ferent 

were called Spartans and Lacedemonians. The names Sparta names of 
and Lacedemon are often confounded by antient and modern Lacedæ- 
writers, yet in propriety of ſpeech, the firſt was only the name mon. 
of the metropolis, and the latter of the kingdom : the diftinc- 
tion, indeed, was ſoon overlooked, and both appellatives were 
promiſcuouſly uſed to ſignify the city and the country. Ac- 
cording to the Laconic tradition, Eurotas, one of their kings, 
having no male iſſue, married his daughter Harte to Lacedæmon, 
the ſuppoſed ſon of Jupiter by Taygeta, the daughter of Atlas, 
and they agreed to call the kingdom by his name, and the city 
which he built ſoon after, and made the ſeat of the kingdom, 
by that of his wife k. Other authors give different etymons of 
the name of Sparta +. According to Strabo, the Leleges were 
the firſt inhabitants of the country, which from them was called 
Lelzwia, Afterwards, from one of the Spartan kings, it was 
called Oebalia, and had alſo the name of Hecatompolis, from the 
hundred cities which it is ſaid once to have had . | 

Laconia was ſituated in the ſouth-eaſt corner of the Pelopon- Its ſitua- 
zcſe, being bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by the ſea, on the tion. 
north by Argos and Arcadia, and on the weſt by Mycene. It 
extended from eaſt to weſt about go miles, and from north to 
ſouth about 50 miles; though at firſt in this extent were proba- 
bly included ſome other ſmaller kingdoms, afterwards ſwallowed 
up by the Spartans. : | 8 4 

Its coaſt was remarkable for a great number of promontories, 
the chief which was thoſe of Malea and Tenara. It had like- 
wiſe a conſiderable number of ſea- port towns and commodious 
harbours. The moſt noted of all was Epidaurus, now Mal- 
5e, ſeated on the gulf of Argos, a town well built and well 
peopled, and famed among other things for its excellent wine, 
called malveſy or malmſy, which it produced, and with which 
it ſupplied other parts of Greece. On the coaſts was caught a 
kind of ſhell-fiſh, the blood of which was of excellent uſe for 
dying of purple, and inferior to none, according to Pauſanias, 
except that which was caught in the Red ſea. 

Of the inland towns, which were very numerous, the moſt 
conſiderable was Sparta, ſeated on the river Eurotas, about 30 
miles from the ſea. | - 
The country was pretty mountainous, and was divided from 
Meſſenia and Arcadia by two ridges of hills. The chief rivers 
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* Pavſan, in Laconic. Byzant. + idem ibid, Euſeb- Chron. 
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were the Smenus, the Thiaſus, the Scyras, and the Eur; 
which laſt is ſaid at firſt to — been 1 a ſpacious canal 2 
by a king of that name, to drain the bogs and marſhes that ren. 
dered the country about Sparta incommodious and unhealthy, 
The ſoil was very rich, eſpecially in the low and flat grounds 
which were well watered by ſprings from the mountains; and 
the kingdom being half encompaſſed by the ſea, and having 
many excellent havens, was excellently fituated for trade and 
'. Navigation. 
The cha- he inhabitants were a hardy and brave people, inured to 
racter of the trade of war both by ſea and land, averſe to ſloth and lux- 
the Spar- ury, and extremely jealous of their honour and liberty, as well 
vans. as of their neighbours power. By their uniform adherence to 
the moſt ſtrict civil and military diſcipline, they raiſed their 
power and reputation to an extraordinary pitch, and were re- 
verenced and reſpected, not only by all the Greeks, but by ſe- 
f veral powerful foreign nations. 
Their an- Their government was originally monarchical, in which 
tient go- form it continued through a ſucceſſion of 12 princes, from Lace. 
vernment. dæmon, the ſon-in-law of Eurotas, to T ifſamenes, who was dri- 
ven out by the Heraclidæ. Ariſtodemus, one of their chiefs, to 
whom Sparta fell, dying before the conqueſt was finiſhed, his 
twin ſons, Eury/thenes and Procles, who were his heirs, ſeized 
the Spartan government, which under them took a new form, 
being then held by two princes, who agreed to govern jointly 
with equal power and authority, both bearing the title of king 
of Lacedæmon, and both being acknowledged and obeyed as 
ſuch. The Delphic oracle being conſulted about this new form 
of government, the Pythoneſs made no objection againſt it, 
his diarchy did not end with the two twin brothers, but 
continued under a joint ſucceſſion of thirty princes of the line 
of Eury/thenes, and 27 of that of Procles, and ended in both 
nearly about the ſame time. But though the ſucceſſion con- 
tinued thus long in theſe two lines, yet the power and authority 
of the princes was ſoon curtailed, through the diſcords that 
reigned between them. The deſcendants of the line of Eury- 
thenes were ſurnamed Agidæ, from Agis, his ſon and ſucceſſor; 
and thoſe of the other line took the name of Eurytiodæ from 
Eurytion, the grandſon of Procles. The two branches not re- 
maining long in harmony, each to ſtrengthen their party pad 
their court to the people, who taking the opportunity of the 
hereditary animoſity of their chiefs, grew turbulent and head- 
ſtrong ; ſo that at length the regal dignity being brought into 
contempt, the government was upon the brink of ruin and 
anarchy, when the great Lycurgus took the reins of it, during 
ſome part of the minority of his nephew Charilaus. 
Reformed This great patriot and law-giver was the ſon of Eunamns, and 
by the half brother of Polyde#es, the ſixth king of the Eurytionian line 
great L;z- His brother dying without children, the right of ſucceſſion fel 
44 gas. to him, and he accordingly entered upon the adminiſtration. 
The widow of his brother, who was left pregnant, private 


informed 
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nlormed Lycurgus of her condition, and offered if he would 
marry her to deſtroy the fruit of her womb. A though 
ceatly ſhocked at the propoſal, amuſed her with different pre- 
b but uſed all proper means to prevent her miſcarrying. 
ohe being delivered of a boy, he immediately proclaimed the 
infant king, and named him Charilaus. This generous action, 
however, was far from fatisfying all the Spartans, many of them 
being perſuaded by the incenſed queen and her brother Leonidas, 
that Lycurgus was not ſincere in his profeſſions, but intended to 


ng after it had exiſted about 890 years. 
According to Strabo, as we obſerved, the Leleges were ſaid to 


have firſt 1 this country under Lelex, who was ſucceeded 
I, 


to ſecure the crown by the murder of his nephew, To prevent ſo 
N vile an infinuation from gaining credit, Zycurgus voluntarily ba- 
ell niſhed himſelf for ſeveral years, which ſtopped the mouths of 
to his invidious enemies, and greatly raiſed his reputation, Du- 
eit ring his abſence, the R of manners and corruption in 
* the government became ſo predominant, that not only his friends, 
ſe- but even thoſe who had been his moſt zealous enemies, were 
lad to repeat their embaſſies, to intreat him to come back and 
ch 3 his country from ruin. When he came back to Sparta, he | 
de- undertook to change the whole form of their government, be- g 
ri- ing perſuaded that a few particular laws would produce no great y 
to 125 He limited the authority of the kings, by conſtituting |; 
his a ſenate, endowed with the ſupreme authority in all civil mat- AY 
ed ters, and left to the kings only the management of military and : 
My religious matters, as we ſhall hereafter more fully relate. Thus 1 
thy the hartan ſtate at length aſſumed the form of a commonwealth, ; 
+ 


l. by his ſon Myles, and he by his fon Eurotas. Lacedemon, the Lacedæ- | 
ut ſon-in-law of Eurotas, however, is reckoned the founder of the on. 5 
ne Hartan nation. ; | Wo 
th Amyclas his ſucceſſor, is known only for the city of his name, Amyclas. f 
1 which he built. This city, whether by reaſon of its ſituation 4 
Ity or any other cauſe, is ſaid to have been ſubject to ſuch frequent 
at and ſtrange noiſes, as of enemies coming upon them when there 

V was really nothing like it, that the Amycleans made a law that 

Ir; none ſhould dare to alarm the town upon any ſuch occaſion. 

Mm The Dorians taking the advantage of this law, came and ſur- 

le. riſed the town; hence the old proverb, I wu ſpeak, knowing 

ud bo the Amycleans were rumed for Pegg ory peace. Amyclas 

he i had three ſons, Argalus, Cynortas, and hacinthus. The two 

d. former ſucceeded him in their turn, and Hyacinthus, the poets 

5 ay, was accidentally killed by Ap://o, who turned him into a 

n violet. 

ng Oebalus, the ſon of Cynortas, ſucceeded his father, and had 


two ſons, Hippocoon and Tindareus. He appointed Tindareus 
his ſucceſſor, and aſſigned Hippocoon a territory in Lacedæmonia, 
which he called Oebalia. Hippocoon, after his father's death, 
diſpoſſeſſed his brother, and ſeized the crown. Hercules in the Hercules * 
mean time coming to Sparta to be expiated for a murder he had comes to 
committed, Hippocoon and = ſons refuſed to grant his * Sparta. 

| 3 or 
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for which Hercules reſolved to be revenged upon them. The 

ſons of Hippocoon killing Oeonous, one of Hercules's companions 

the hero immediately attacked the king with the followers hehad 

with him, but was wounded in the ſcuffle, and obliged to re- 

tire. Returning afterwards with more troops, he killed Hipgs- 

coon and ten of his ſons, beſides a great number of Lacedezmm; 

Conquers and having taken the metropolis, reſtored the kingdom to 7 
the king - dareus, but in truſt for his own poſterity. Tyndareus, howeyer 
dom, had no ſooner regained poſſeſſion of the throne, than he began 
which he to think of means to ſecure it to himſelf and his deſcendants 
- confers on againſt the Herachde. By his wife Leda he had two brave 
Tyndareus. ſons, Caſtor and Pollux; and two daughters, the famous Helena 
and Clytemne/?ra, two of whom, namely, Caſtor and Clytemnt/tra, 

Helen ra- the poets feign to have been begot by Jupiter. Helen, on ac- 
viſhed. count of her great beauty, being ſtolen away by Theſeus, Ty. 
dareus, after he had recovered her again, obliged all her ſuitors 
to promiſe with an oath, to leave it to her to make choice of 

the man ſhe liked, and in caſe ſhe ſhould again be ſtolen away, 

ghe chuſes to join all their forces to bring her back to her huſband. She not 
Menelaus long after choſe Menelaus, the ſon of Atreus, and being after- 
for a huſ- wards ſtolen away by Paris, all thoſe princes who had been 
band. her admirers, at the ſolicitation of Menclaus and Agamemny, 
went againſt Troy; of the ſucceſs of which enterpriſe we have 

formerly ſpoken. Tyndareus, after he had reigned 40 years, 

left his kingdom to his two ſons, Caſtor and Pollux, who had 
fignalized themſelves in the 2 expedition, and when 

they came back had built a temple to Minerva Aſia, in acknow- 

ledgment of their ſucceſs and ſafe return from Colch:s, from 

which country they are ſaid to have brought away a famous ſtatue 

of Mars. They had likewiſe a bloody combat with the ſons of 
Amphiareus, Ida and Lynceus, the latter of whom is ſaid to have 

had ſuch piercing eyes, that he could ſec even into the trunk of 

a tree. ollux killed Lync&us, and Ida was ſtruck dead with 
lightning. The poets relate ſeveral other fabulous adventures 

of thoſe two brothers, who fay they were at laſt transformed into 

the ſign Gemini *. | 

Menelius, Menelaus, the ſon of Atreus, ſucceeded them in the kingdom, 
in right of his wife, who by her flight with Paris, engaged 

him and all Greece in a ten years war. At their return from the 

Trojan war, having a diſpute with his brother Agamemnon, he 

ſet out by himſelf, and after having weathered ſeveral ſtorms, 

arrived ſafely with his wife Helen in Egypt, where ſome affirm he 

wandered ſix or ſeven years before he returned to Sparta. Her 
dotus, however, gives another account of his coming into Ent; 
and ſays, that he ſailed thither in queſt of Helen, who had 
never been at Troy, but had been detained in Egypt; her raviſher, 
who had been driven in there by contrary winds, being force 
by the Egyptian king to depart without her. This account he 
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thinks moſt probable, as Priam, if ſhe had been in Troy, would 
have undoubtedly delivered her up, rather than ſuffer the ruin 
of his kingdom and family. Mienelaus left by a ſlave two ſons, 

mel 
er /trates and Megapenthes, who ſucceeded to the throne ; 
but the Lacedæmonians not chuſing to ſubmit to a ſpurious off- 
ſpring, conferred the crown on 

Oreftes, the ſon of Agamemnon, who claimed it as grandſon Orz/es. 
of Tindareus by his mother Clytemneſtra. He is ſaid to have loſt 
his ſenſes upon being deprived of the fair Hermione, the only 
child of Menelaus and Helen, who had been given to Pyrrhas. 
Having recovered Hermione, his reaſon alſo returned, but he 
was then accuſed of particide, before the great Athenian court of 
Areopagus, he having ſlain his mother Clytemneſira, in revenge 
for her murdering his father. Pauſanias does not mention what | 
ſentence that court pail. 4 upon him, but tells us elſewhere that | 
he had ſeen an old bui'din;, vhich was called Ore/?zs's Manſion, 
in which he was forced i l ſeparate from the reſt of mankind, f 
till he had quite expiated his crime. He died after a long reign, | 
and was buried in Arcadia. Tifſamenes, the ſon of Oreftes by T:iſſamener. | 
Hermione, ſucceeded him both in this kingdom and thoſe of 
Argos and 8 and was ſoon after driven out of all by the 
Heraclidæ. hat became of T:i//amenes is uncertain. Some 
ſay, he was killed in defending the kingdom of Argos; others 
relate that he eſcaped into Achaia ani! reigned there, and ſome 
time after was killed in a combat againſt the Ianians, and was 
buried in the city of Helice. However that be, Philonomus be- 
trayed the city of Sparta to Euriſthenes and Procles, ſons of 
Ariſlodemus, one of the chiefs of the Heraclidæ. 

Theſe two brothers, who were twins, and extremely like to Eury/he- 
each other, were declared joint kings, the government, during nes and 
their minority, being committed to their uncle Theras. They Procles. 
divided the kingdom of Sparta into ſix parts, every one of which 
they endowed with all the privileges of the city of Sparta; 
which regulation, though for the preſent it ingratiated them 
with the Lacedæmonians, yet in the following reigns proved the 
cauſe of many grievous diſturbances. 

Apis, the fon and ſucceſſor of Eury/thenes, finding that the 4gis. 
privileges granted to the people by his father, rendered them 
headſtrong, endeavoured to curb them, by laying a tax upon all 
the Lacedemonians, and depriving ſome of the cantons of their 
privileges. The inhabitants of Helos alone refuſed to ſubmit, 
and were made a ſevere example to the reſt. Upon being con- 
quered, they were all made ſlaves, and their maſters were forbid 
by a law either to give them their liberty, or to ſell them into 
other countries. For a greater mark of infamy, all the other 
flaves belonging to the ſtate were called from them Helots *. 
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By theſe ſeverities Agis alienated the affections of the people 
from him, but his collegue, Sous, the ſon of Procles, gained 
their eſteem by his bravery and new conqueſts. The followin 
inſtance of his conduct is recorded very much to his honour. 
Being beſieged by the Chlorians in a dry ſtony place, he was at 
length reduced to promiſe to deliver up all his conqueſts, on 
condition that he and all his men ſhould be allowed to drink of 
a ſpring not far from his camp. This treaty being ratified, he 
called his ſoldiers together, and offered the kingdom to him that 
would forbear drinking; but ſo exceſſive was their thirſt, that 
not one could be tempted to accept his offer. After he had ſeen 
all his men drink of the water, he himſelf only ſprinkled his face 
with it, without drinking one drop; and thus by his abſtinence 
having made the contract void, he could honourably refuſe to 
reſign his conqueſts to the enemy. 

In the following reign of Echeftratus the ſon of Agis, and Eu- 
rytion, the ſon of Sous, ſome differences happened between the La- 
cedæmonians and Argives, which in the ſucceeding reign of Labotas 
and Prytanis, broke out into an open war, about the town and 
territories of Cynoſura, which was originally an Argian colony, 
but had been conquered by the Lacedæmonians. This war ſeems 
not to have been of long duration; but though the Lacedæmo- 
nians remained unmoleſted by their neighbours, yet their inteſtine 
diviſions threatened them with greater calamities than any fo- 
reign war. Theſe diſſenſions continued during the three fol- 
lowing reigns of Donyſſus, Ageſilaus, and Archelaus, of the line 
of Eury/thenes ; and Eunomus, Polydectes, and Charilaus, of the 
line of Procles, when the ſtate was at laſt reformed by the wiſe 
Lycurgus x. 
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The Hiſtory of the ancient Kingdoms of ELISs, Ero TA, Locks, 
Dor1s, and ACHAIA. 


1 "HOUGH theſe ſmall kingdoms were either conquered by, 

or blended with the other larger ſtates, yet as they are 
often mentioned in the Grecian hiſtory, we ſhall give a ſhort ac- 
count of their ſituation, origin, antiquities, and hiſtory. The 
kingdom of Elis is reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been firſt peo- 
pled by the deſcendants of Eliſba, the ſon of Favan, if not by 
Eliſha himſelf, who gave his name to the whole peninſula, 
which, by the prophet Ezekiel, is called Eliſha. The Greek and 
Latin poets and hiſtorians, indeed, give us other etymons of 
this name, but not ſo ſatisfactory as this mentioned +. 


i * ꝶ— | 


„ Hind: hiſt, Græc. Meurs. antiq. Laced. ap Gedoyn. in Pauſan. 

+ Ezek. chap. xxvii. 7, Bochart Phaleg. 1. iii. et auctor. ab eo citat. 
Pagſan, in Laconic, * 
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Elis was waſhed by the Ionian ſea on the weſt, had Arcadia Its boun- 
on the eaſt, Achaia on the north, and the bay of Cypariſſos with daries. 
Mycene on the ſouth. Its greateſt extent from eaſt to weft 
as about 48 miles, and from ſouth to north about 60 miles. 

It contained ſeveral conſiderable cities, the chief of which was Its cities, 
Elis, the capital, ſeated on the banks of the Peneus, and almoſt | 
in the heart of the kingdom. It was famous among many other 

things for a large ſpacious place called A3/?os, where the candi- 

dates for the Olympic games were obliged to initiate themſelves 

for ſome time by diet, exerciſe, and other preparatives, before 

they were admitted to appear on the Olympic plains. Their ſe- 

nate, likewiſe, uſed to aſſemble in this place, and the candi- 

dates for all kinds of dignities and employments came here to 

ire proofs of their abilities and merit. In the city of Elis was 

à temple dedicated to fortune, with a coloſſal ſtatue of that god- 


— | 2 n , 8 
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1 deſs; and in the citadel was a temple and ſtatue of Minerva, 
2 and on the helmet of chat goddeſs was carved a cock, becauſe 
as he is ſuppoſed the moſt courageous of all winged creatures, 
d Here was alſo the palace of Augeas, one of their kings, and his 
75 famous ſtables, which, though they contained 3000 oxen, and | 
8 had not been cleanſed for 30 years, yet were cleared of all the | 
f filth and dung in one day by Hercules, by turning the river Al- | 
le pheus into them. Of all the gods, the Eleans held Bacchus in 
a the greateſt yeneration; who, they pretended, appeared to Fi 
| them. on the day on which they celebrated his feſtival, called 


l Tha. The city of Olympia was the next in 7 to Elis. 
0 It was ſituated on the ons plains where the Olympian games 
e were celebrated. Theſe games, which were firſt inſtituted by TheOhm- 
Paps, in honour of Jupiter, were celebrated every eighth year, pic games. 
and during five days, but with much greater ſolemnity, and a 
vaſter concourſe of people than any of the other Grecian games. 
They were at firſt often interrupted, but at length fixed by 
Iphitus, and were greatly ſerviceable afterwards for the compu- 
tation of time, being obſerved regularly for a confiderable num- 
her of centuries, The time for celebrating them was at the 
full of that moon which immediately preceded the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice. The prieſts of Jupiter were entruſted with the regiſtring 
of the names of the victors at thoſe games, and recording of 
every material occurrence which happened between each olym- 
piad. After the computation by olympiads commenced, which 
did not happen till the firſt year of the 28th, the Grecian ac- 
counts began to be reckoned hiſtorical, and thoſe that preceded 
that period are called fabulous. The city Oyympia was famed 
likewiſe for its magnificent temple of Jupiter Olympus, in which 
was a famous ſtatue of that god 30 cubits high. The chief 
rivers were the Peneus, Enipheus, and the Alpheus, which laſt, 
after running quite through Arcadia and Elis, is ſwallowed up 
in the earth before it reaches the ſea. It is ſuppoſed to run from 
thence, by a ſubterranean paſſage, quite into Sicily, where it 


mixes with the fountain Arethuſa, near the city of * 
| things 
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things that are thrown into it on the ſide of Elis, coming out, 


as it is ſaid, at that fountain. _ 
According to Pauſanias, Athlius was reputed the founder of 


tory of the this little monarchy, which was at firſt diſtin from that of 


Eleans. 


Piſa. His ſon and ſucceſſor Endymion, who the poets ſay was 
beloved by the moon, married A/terodia, the grand-daughter of 


Amphidtyon, by whom he had three ſons, Pæon, Epens, and 


AMiolus. Epeus winning the prize at the r games, he de- 
clared him his ſucceſſor. Ætolus, however, ſtaid with him at 
Elis; but Pæon, unable to brook the loſs of ſuch a noble prize 
went and ſettled on the river Axus, giving the name of Pz1n;; 
to that country. Epeus went to the ſiege of Troy, and is ſup. 
poſed to have been the architect of the Tran horſe. In his 
reign Olympia was taken from the Eleans, by Pelops the Lydian, 
who had ſeized on the kingdom of P:/a. 

Epeus dying without male iſſue, was ſucceeded by his brother 
Atolus, who at certain funeral games happening to kill 4þ:s, the 
fon of Jaſon, was forced to leave the Peloponneſe, and went to 
ſettle in Ætolia. | | | 

He was ſucceeded by Eleus, who the Greeks pretend gave his 
name to this kingdom, and is ſaid to have been the ſon of Ne- 
tune, by the only daughter of Endymion. 

His Gn and ſucceſſor Augeas, is ſaid to have promiſed Her- 
cules his daughter and ſome part of his kingdom, if he would 
clean his ſtables, or according to Pauſanias, his fields, which 
were quite covered with the dung of his numerous herds, 
When Hercules had performed the taſk, by turning the river 
thro' them, Augeas refuſed to give him his hire, pretending that 
he had done the work more by cunning than by labour, The 


diſpute being referred to Phyleus, the eldeſt ſon of Augeas, he 


gave it againſt his father, who in return baniſhed him as well 
as Hercules. Augeas, afraid of the hero's reſentment, ſtrength- 
ened himſelf by the alliance of Actor, the grandſon of Epen;, 


and of Amaryncæus, a warlike Tyhęſſalian, ſo that Hercules, who 


came ſoon after againſt him with a powerful army, was obliged, 
after a fierce encounter, to retire. Having not long after killed 
Actor and Amarynceus by ſurprize, as they were going to the 
iſthmian games, the Elzans in vain preſſed the Argians, among 
whom he had retired to puniſh him. Hercules lived for ſome 
time undiſturbed at Tyrinthus, and having at length raiſed a 
powerful army of Argives, Thebans, and Arcadians, he again 
invaded Elis, took and ſacked the capital, and having con- 
quered the whole kingdom, made a 1 of it to the baniſh- 
ed Phyleus. | | 23 

Phyleus, though in quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom, ſtaid in 
it no longer than was neceſſary to ſettle the affairs of the ſtate, 
and then retired to the iſland of Dulichium. Augeas, who, àc- 


cording to Pauſanias, had been ſpared on account of his ſon, 
d 


ing ſoon after, the crown fell to Agaſibenes, the brother of 


byleus. His ſon and ſucceſſor Polyxenus, went to the 7 22 
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it, war, and after his return was ſucceeded by Eleus II. in whoſe 
reion the Derians and Heraclidæ conquered the 7 
of under Oxy/us the Atolian, the three-eyed general, fo called be- 
of cauſe his horſe and he had but three eyes between them. Oxylus 
ag accepted the office of general, on condition that they ſhould 
of allot him Elis, not only as a reward for his ſervices, but becauſe 
nd he nad a title to that kingdom, as being the ſixth in a lineal de- 
e- ſcent from Endymion. He found more oppoſition than he ex- 
at Hed from the Elians, who were commanded by their king 
5 Dius. Both parties at length agreeing to decide the conteſt by 
10 ſingle combat, the champion of Osylus prevailed. Oxylus was 
* accordingly proclaimed king of Elis, and was ſucceeded by his 
US fon Lajzs, after which we hear no more of his race, nor indeed 
*, of any material tranſactions in this kingdom, till the reign of 
Iphitus, the reviver of the 8 games, and cotemporary of 
Ws the great Lycurgus. Greece, and particularly Elis, had ſuffered 
he for a long time by wars and peſtilence, on which account the 
to Ohmpic games had been interrupted. Iphitus conſulting the 
oracle, concerning the means of appeaſing rhe angry gods, 
Us was anſwered, that the reſtoration of thoſe games would prove f 
2 the ſafety of Greece, He accordingly applicd himſelf earneſtly | 
to the revival of the games, and having offered a ſacrifice to 
* Hercules, who the Eleans believed was on ſome account or other 
10 exaſperated againſt them, he cauſed the Clymprc games to be 
ch proclaimed all over Greece, with a promiſe of free admittance to 


all comers. He took upon himſelf, likewiſe, to be ſole judge 
and preſident of theſe games; a privilege which continued in 
his deſcendants as long as his line and che regal dignity conti- 


he nued. The pecple after this took upon them to elect two pre- 

he ſidents, the number of whom in time increaſed to ten, and at 

l length to twelve. | 

h- Atolia is ſaid to have been ſo called from Aitolus, the ſon of Ætolia, 

* Endymion, who having accidentally killed Agis, the fon of ſo named 
| ; Jaſon, was obliged to quit the throne of Elis. Antiently it was from 

| ; called Curatis and Hyanthis, from thoſe people who were either 7;,/us. 

de ſubdued or expelled by Ætolus. The inhabitants of this coun- 


try, with ſome others in their neighbourhood, were the greateſt 
15 robbers in all Greece, and continued fo many centuries after 
Hercules and Theſeus had expelled the banditti every where elſe. 


12 They were never wholly maſtered till the Romans, whom they 

* had affronted, totally ſubdued them under Fulvius Nibilior. 

h. Their ſmall territory was bounded on the eaſt by the river [ts boun- 
: Evenus, or Lycormus, which ſeparated them from the Locrians daries. 
| and Phocians, on the weſt by the Achelous, which parted them 
* from the Acarnanians, on the north by the Dorians and part of 

2 Epirus, and on the ſouth by the bay of Corinth. Its utmoſt ex- 

| tent from north to ſouth was about 40 miles, and from eaſt to 

7 weſt about 20. The Ætolians in proceſs of time enlarged their 
10 territories conſiderably on the fide of Theſſaly and Acarnania, 

= but had but one ſea port of any note, namely, Oenias, ſeated at 


me 
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the mouth of the Achelous x. The country is very crappy and 
mountainous, which rendered ſeveral of their cities almoſt im. 
pregnable ; ſo that the other Grecian ſtates, and even the Aa. 


cedonians, tried in vain to tame the turbulent inhabitants. The 


moſt noted of its cities were T hermus and Calydon. The former 
was the metropolis, and ſituated in the very heart of the king. 
dom. Though it was the place where the ſtates of the country 
aſſembled, and the repoſitory of their treaſures in times of dan. 
ger, yet it was not ſo much as fortified with a wall, the difficult 
aſcents and narrow paſſages of the neighbouring mountains 
being deemed a ſufficient defence. Cahydon was —.— near 
the foreſt of that name, where Melegger flew the famed Cah- 
nian boar. This city, which was built by Calydon, the fon of 
Etolus, was pleaſantly ſituated in a large plain on the Even, 
and was for ſome time the ſeat of the Ætolian kings. The to- 
Hans were in general a ſtout warlike people, ſeldom at peace 


the Zro- with any of their neighbours. There is, however, very little 


Jiang. 


to he found of any of the tranſactions of their kings. In the 


Their hiſ- reign of Oeneus, one of their kings, Hercules came to Calyden, 
tory. 


nira, the king's 


and though he had a numerous ſpurious brood ſcattered over all 
Greece, yet N deſirous of legitimate iſſue, he married Deja. 

aughter, and to oblige the Ætolians, made ſome 
improvements upon the courſe of the river Achelous, which 
ſerved the poets for a foundation of an abſurd fable. During 
the reign of arr ff the ſon and ſucceſſor of Oeneus, Atolic 
was greatly infeſted by a fierce and monſtrous wild boar, ſo that 
the king was forced to call to his aſſiſtance Theſeus, Telemon, 
Peleus, Pollux, beſides a number of other Grecian heroes, to 
deſtroy it. Meleager having at laſt killed the boar (G), pre- 
ſented its head to the famous Arcadian princeſs Atalanta, who 
was the firſt that gave it a wound, and he was ſo charmed with 
her courage and intrepidity, that he married her. The account 
of his death 1s altogether abſurd and fabulous. His brother 
Tydeus, as we have formerly mentioned, having married one of 
the daughters of Adraſtus, king of Argos, marched with him 
againſt the Thebans, to reſtore Polinices, but was killed before 
that city f. Diomedes the ſon of Tydeus, ſignalized himſelf at 
the Trojan war; but after his return, was forced by his faithleſs 
wife Ægiale, and her paramour Cometes, to retire into Apulia. 
From this time there is nothing conſiderable recorded of this 
nation, till the famous Achean league. Their time was chiefly 
ſpent in mutual excurſions between them and their neighbours. 


— 


*Strabo. Melar. Cluver. J Apollod. I. iii. 
(6) The bulk of this formida- preſerved in the temple of Pa- 
ble boar may be gueſſed at from , and was above a yard long. 
the largeneſs of his tuſks, one of Paxy/an. Arcad. c. 46, 


which Pauſanius fays, was ſtill 
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Next the Atlolians, towards the eaſt, lay the Locrians, who Lacris. 


were divided into three tribes, namely, the Ozoleans, the Epi- 
gemidians, and the Opuntians. The territory of the Ozoleans 


is ſeparated from Ætolia, by the river Evenus, had the king- z; 
= a Phocis on the eat, and extended from "the bay of A _= diviſt- 


rinth northwards about twelve miles. Their chief cities were 
Naupaftus, now Lepanto, at the mouth of the Evenus, and 
lane, ſituated on the ſame river. The firſt was taken from 
them by the Ætolians, and the latter by the Phoczans. The Epi- 
gnemidians were ſeated to the north of the Ozoleans, and were 
ſo called from the mount Cnemis. They alone of the three 
tribes had a right to ſend deputies to the grand Amnphyctionian 
court at Delphos. To the north and eaſt of the Epicnemidians 
lay the northern Locri, called Opuntii, from their chief = 
Ojoes, near the coaſt of the Eubean Sea, We muſt refer thoſe 
who deſire a fuller account of theſe ſmall territories, to the au- 
thors quoted in the margin“. "The Locrians were an ancient 
and warlike nation, and fignalized themſelves as much as any 


of the Grecian ſtates, in maintaining the liberty of Greece. 


Homer tells us, that they went to the Trejan war armed with 
bows and ſlings. 


Doris lay betwixt Theſſaly on the north, and Phocis and part p,, 


of Ætolia on the ſouth. On the eaſt it was parted from the 
Epicnemidians by the river Pindus, and on the weſt from Epirus 
and Acarnanta by the river Achelous. The greateſt extent of the 
country from north to ſouth, was about 40 miles, and from eaſt 
to weſt about 20. It had ſeveral conſiderable mountains, and 


particularly was ſurrounded on the north by Oeta and Pindus, 


and on the weſt by the Callidromian mountains. The inhabi- 
tants were called Dores and the country Doris, from Dorus the 
fon of Helen, and grandſon of Deucalion. The country was 


alſo named Tetrapolis, from its four cities, Pindus, Erineus, 


Cytinium, and Boeum. The Dores were very polite, and good 
orators, poets, and muſicians, and nevertheleſs ſtout and war- 
like. They ſpread their colonies in ſeveral parts of Jia, and 
it is on account of theſe frequent ſettlements that we find ſeve- 
ral countries called Doris. Thoſe that remained at home were 
at length expelled by the Cadmeans, and forced to inhabit about 
the mountain Oeta, where they continued till they made that 
famous deſcent into the Peloponneſe with the Heraclidæ, whither 
they carried their dialect, called from them Doric. We have 
nothing remarkable concerning theſe people before their naval 


deſcent into the Peloponneſe, an account of which we have al- 


ready given. 

Achaia Propria, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from the general 
name of Achaia, which was ſometimes given to all Greece, and 
by the Romans to one of their provinces in that country ; had 


— 
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the kingdoms of Elis and Arcadia on the ſouth, and the bay of 
Corinth on the north. Its limits were not always of the {ame 
extent, but taking them in the largeſt ſenſe, its greateſt length 
from eaſt to weſt ſeems to have been about 50 miles, and from 
north to ſouth about half that diſtance. | 

This country was antiently called #gzalea, according to ſome 
from Agialeus, the firſt king of Sicyon, of whole territories it 
was reckoned a part. It afterwards took the name of Hi; 
from {on the fon of Xuthus, who invaded it, and the people were 
called Ægialean Ionians. The name of Achaia was given it 
from Achæus, another ſon of Authus, whoſe ſons came and 
drove out the {onians. Its chief rivers were the Aiereus, the 


tory of the Lariſſa, and the Achelous. 


Acheans. 


The hiſtory of the Achaians, during many of their firſt kings, 
is entirely buried in obſcurity. Authus, one of the grandſons 
of Deucalion, being driven by his brothers from Theſſeh, came 


and ſettled in Athens, where the king, Eriftheus, gave him his 


daughter Creuſa, by whom he had two ſons, Achæus and lun. 
Being afterwards driven from Athens, he came and ſettled in 
Achaia, where he died. His fon Achæus ſoon after raiſing ſome 
Athenian and Ægialian forces, went and recovered his grand- 
father's kingdom in The//aly. He was afterwards obliged to fly 
for manſlaughter into Laconia, where he died. Mean while his 
brother Ion, who was grown very great at the Athenian court, 
obtained ſome forces and invaded Ægialea; and inſtead of being 
oppoſed by Selinus, the king, he obtained his daughter, who 
was his only child, in marriage, and was declared his ſucceſſor. 
Jon ſucceeding his father-in-law, built a city and called it b 

his wife's name, Helice. Having diſtinguiſhed himſelf again 

the Thracians, he was for his {ingular merit and valour ſoon 
after choſen general of the Athenian forces againſt the Eleuſian, 
and being either killed in that war, or dying ſoon after, was 
buried in Attica. Strabo ſays, he was the firſt who divided the 
people into four ranks, or clafſes namely, huſbandmen, . arcit- 
cers, prieſts, and militia, He made likewiſe ſeveral other wile 
regulations, and left the crown to his deſcendants, who enjoyed 
it undiſturbed for a conſiderable time. The Achæans or deſcend- 
ants of Acheus, in the mean time had ſpread themſelves in ſe- 
veral parts of Greece, particularly in Argos and Lacedzmon, and 
upon being driven out of theſe two kingdoms by the Dores and 
Heraclidæ, they began to think of claiming Ægialen, then 


poſſeſſed by the Ionians, a conſiderable number of Dores having 


ee to aſſiſt them in this expedition. They demanded of tne 
onians, by a herald, to be received amicably into their territo- 
ries; but being refuſed admittance, they defeated them in tne 
field, and obliged them to capitulate. Having granted them the 
liberty of retiring whither they thought fit, they went to Attica, 
where they met with a kind reception from Melantliuss, kin; of 
Athens. They ſtaid in that kingdom during the reign of the fol. 
lowing king, Codrus, but when his fon Medon was declare 
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archon, they went with the brothers of Medon, to Aſa Minor. 
The Acbæans, who now gave their name to Ægialea, divided 
the kingdom, which conſiſted of 12 cities, among the four ſons 
of the deceaſed 2 who had been killed in the action againſt 
the Ionians. Theſe princes gave their couſin Damaſias, the 
randſon of Oreſtes, a ſhare in the government; and afterwards 
alſo took into partnerſhip Preagenes and his ſon Pratus, the 
ſovereigns of thoſe Achzans who had been baniſhed out of La- 
demon. By this diviſion the Achaian government ſeems to have 
become a kind of ariſtocracy, rather than a ſeven-fold monarchy : 
and from Pauſanias it would appear, that 11 of their cities were 
free, and that the Achaian ſtates aſſembled themſelves, even when 
the reſt of Greece was terribly harraſſed with wars and peſtilence. 
After having driven out the Ionians, they ſo fortified themſelves 
in their new ſettlement, that they were able to make head 
zpainſt the Heraclidæ; and preſerved their laws and liberty, 
even after all the reſt of the Peloponneſe had been ſubdued by 
them. After a ſucceſſion of kings, they at length formed them- 
ſelves into a republic *. 
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The Hiſtory of the ATHENIANS, 


Of the State of ATHENS from the eſtabliſhment of annual Archons 
- to the ACHAAN League, 


T* E Athenians were always friends to liberty, and though Monarchy 
in antient times they were governed, like moſt other na- aboliſhed 


tions, by kings, yet thoſe kings were far from being abſolute. at Athens. 


Even in the days of Theſeus the Athenians reſerved ſuch an au- 
thority in their hands, that, as Plutarch obſerves, Homer, when 
enumerating the forces of the Grecian confederates, gives the 
name of people to the Athenians, but to no other ſtate. 

Upon the death of Codrus, who ſacrificed himſelf for the 
public good, his ſons quarrelled about the ſucceſſion, which 
gave the Athenians a pretence to aboliſh the kingly power. They 
eclared that Jupiter alone was king of Athens, much about the 
time that the Jews were weary of having the true God for their 
king, and wanted a man to reign over them. The Athenians, 
that they might not ſeem ungrateful to the family of Codrus, 
made his ſon Medon their chief magiſtrate for life, with the title 


of archon. Afterwards they rendered that office decennial, but 
continued it in the ſame family. The family of MHedon at 
length becoming extin&, they then not only made this office 
annual, but elected nine archons, that the authority, by being 
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divided, might be leſs formidable“. The chief of theſe magic 
trates was ſtiled, by way of eminence, the Archon, and th 
year was diſtinguiſhed by his name. The ſecond, who had his 
peculiar function, was ſtiled Baſileus, that is, king. The third 
who had, among ſeveral other things, the direction of military 
affairs, had the name of Polemarchus. The title of Theſmothss 
was common to the other ſix, who were looked upon as the 

uardians of their laws, and confervators of the conſtitution, 
reon was the firſt of the new Archon; and it is generally ſup. 
poſed, that the year of his government was the firſt of the 24th 
olympiad, and the 684th before the chriſtian æra. Although 
as we obſerved, the years were diſtinguiſhed by the reigns of 
the archons, the names of many of the archons are nevertheleſ; 


\ . loft, and of many of thoſe that remain, nothing more is known 


Draco ap- 
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his inſti- they had accidentally cauſed the deat 


tations. 


but that they were archons in ſuch a year. The archons in the 
beginning of the democracy or commonwealth, were choſen 
by the people out of the nobility, and they ſtill retained one 
3 of the antient magiſtrates, which very probably bore 

ard upon the people; namely, that of deciding all cauſes 
that came before them, according to their own notions of right 
and wrong; for as yet the Athenians had no written laws. The 
people were far from being always ſatisfied with their deciſions; 
and being grown exceſſively jealous of their liberty and inde- 
pendancy, were apt to be offended at every thing that ſeemed 
to break in upon their equality. Hence aroſe continual faRions 
and quarrels, which diſturbed the ſtate for about 60 years. The 
people being at length made ſenſible of the expediency of writ- 
ten laws, probably from their intercourſe with merchants from 
Syria and Egypt, inſiſted that a body of laws ſhould be compiled, 
which the nobility being obliged to comply with, wy pitched 
upon Draco to undertake that arduous employment. From the 
ſcattered fragments, relating to this great man, it appears that 
he was noble by birth, and endowed with high qualifications. 
He was learned, virtuous, and a great lover of his country, but 
at the ſame time of a ſevere and rigid diſpoſition. He efteemed 
the taking away of life fo high a crime, that to imprint a deep 


abhorrence thereof in the minds of men, he ordained that 


proceſs ſhould be carried on even againſt inanimate things, if 

7 of any perſon. A ſtatue, 
for inſtance, that had fallen upon or killed a man, was baniſhed, 
it being reckoned criminal for any one to keep it in Attica f. 
His laws, which it is ſuppoſed he publiſhed when he was ar- 
chon, in the 28th year o he 39th olympiad, were ſo rigorous, 
that Domades rendered himſelf famous by obſerving, T hat thy 


Tere written not with ink, but blood. He puniſhed all crimes 


with death; even indolence and the taking an apple, were as 


-———— 
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cyerely puniſhed as ſacrilege; for which he himſelf aſſigned 

this reaſon, ſmall faults ſeem to me worthy of death, and for the 

moſt flagrant offences I can find no higher puniſhment *. Some 

have been of opinion, that Draco, who was far in years when 

he publiſhed his laws, borrowed moſt of his agg from the 

hooks of the Phænicians; but this can hardly be proved +. 

The Athenians in a few years teſtifying a great diſlike to his in- He is 
ſtitutions, Draco, afraid of falling a ſacrifice to their reſentment, obliged to 
retired to the iſland of Ægina, where the inhabitants received retire 
him with great reſpect, which however ſoon after proved fatal from 
tohim. As he was coming one day into their theatre, the au- Athens. 
dience to ſhew their regard for him, threw, according to the 

cuſtom of that age, their bonnets and cloaks upon him, which 

ſtied the old man, who was too weak to diſengage himſelf from 

the load f. The rigorouſneſs of his laws was perhaps owing, His death. 
not ſo much to his diſpoſition, as to the violence of the age in 

which he lived, and the natural turbulence of the Athenians. 

His inſtitutions had the fate that generally attends all violent 

things. Though for a ſhort time their ſanctions were inviolable, 

yet remiſſneſs once beginning to take place, they ſoon be- 

came abrogated through diſuſe ; and thus exceſſive rigour paved 

the way for impunity. 

About 17 years after the archonſhip of Draco, the Athenians A war be- 
were engaged in a war againſt the Mitylenians, about the city tween the 
Sioeum, near the mouth of the Scamander. The Athenian Athenians 
commander was Phrynon, a perſon equally remarkable for the and Mity- 
comelineſs of his form, and the generoſity of his mind; and [:nians. 
the Mitylenians were commanded by Pittacus, one of the famous 
ſages of Greece. Theſe commanders exerted themſelves ſtrenu- 
ouſly each for the honour of his country, and at laſt met in ſingle 
combat, wherein Phrynon depended ſolely on his valour, but 
Pittacus made uſe of craft; for concealing behind his ſhield a 
net, he therewith ſuddenly entangled Phrynon, and eaſily ſlew 
him. 'This not putting an end to the war, Peder the tyrant 
of Corinth, interpoſed; and both parties ſubmitting to his arbi- 
tration, he agreed that Sigeum ſhould belong to the Athenians ||. 

Athens about ſeven years after was torn by civil difſentions. Cyber at- 
Cylon, a man of a moſt antient family, having by his affabilit tempts to 
and wealth gained many friends and dependants, by their aſ- ſeize the 
ſiſtance ſurpriſed and made himſelf maſter of the citadel, when govern- 
many of the citizens were abſent at the Olympic games. Me ment of 
gacles, the archon, with his eight aſſociates, and the whole 7:hens. 
power of Athens, immediately beſieged the conſpirators, and 
ſoon obliged them to por ty Cylon and his two brothers 
found means to make their eſcape, but the others tying a cord to 
the image of Minerva, and bringing the clew with them to 


— 
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Theinſur- demonſtrate that they were ſtill under ſanctuary, came down to 


rection 
ſuppreſſ- 


ed. 


Salami: 
taken 
from the 


The city 
of Athens 
expiated. 


Solon dil- 


treat with the archon. Unfortunately for them, as they paſſed 
the temple of the furies, the line, it is ſaid, ſnapt of itſelf 
upon which accident the followers of the archon immediately 
fell upon them and diſpatched them. None eſcaped but ſuch a; 
bribed the wives of the officers of juſtice. 

The remains of Qylon's faction ſtill created great diſturbances, by 
inſinuating that the violation of Minerva's ſanctuary, where many 
of the ſeditious had been murdered, had drawn down the anger 
of heaven, of which all the misiortunes that happened to the re- 
public were cited as undoubted proofs. Theſe diſcourſes had ſuch 
an effect, that Megacles and his officers were deemed execrable 
and held to be perſons under the peculiar diſpleaſure of the gods“. 

While Athens was in this confuſion, the Aegarenſians attacked 
and took Niſea, and afterwards drove the Athenians out of Sale 
mis. The Athenians in vain attempted to recover that iſland; 
but the Megarenſians proving always ſucceſsful, and cutting of 


Athenians, great numbers of them, they at laſt deſpaired of recovering it, 


and afflicted with the mighty loſs they had received, made a law 
that it ſhould be capital for any one to propoſe the renewing of 
hoſtilities on account of Salamis. 

The Athenians about this time being diſturbed with ſuperſti- 
tious fears, by the advice of the oracle, reſolved to expiate theit 
city, and for this purpoſe ſent for Epimenides, the Pheſlian, 
from Crete, who was reputed a holy man, beloved of the gods, 
and one who had deep ſkill in the myſteries of religion. When 
he came to Atbens, he took ſome ſheep that were all black, and 
others that were all white, which he led into the Areopagus, and 
then turning them looſe, directed certain perſons to follow them, 
and where- ever they. lay down to ſacrifice them to the local 
deity. This being done, altars were then erected in all thoſe 
places, to perpetuate the memory of the ſolemn expiation ; and 
by the direction of Epimenides, many temples and chapels were 
alſo erected without the city, two of which have been particu- 
larly noted, namely, the chapel of Contumely and the chapel of 
Impudence. The Athenians highly ſatisfied with what he did for 
them, offered him preſents of great value, and conſiderable ho- 
nours ; but he requeſted only a branch of the ſacred olive, which 
being given him, he returned well ſatisfied to Crete. During 
his ſtay at Athens, he became intimately acquainted with Solon, 
who began to be taken notice of for his ſhining parts and admi- 
rable moderation. 


- 


This great Athenian, whoſe rare qualities rendered him ſo be- 
loved while living, and have {till preſerved his fame uninjured, 


tinguiſhes was noble by birth, for he was deſcended lineally from Codrus. 


himſelf. 
Bef. Chr. 


597. 


His mother was nearly related to the mother of Piſſtratus, and 
he had a brother who was archon the year after himſelf. In 
his youth he was greatly addicted to poetry, and having no 
weighty affairs then upon his hands, wrote and publiſhed a great 


— 
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many 


many poems. According to Plato, if he had finiſhed all his 


0 oems, neither Homer, Heſiod, nor any antient peet, would 
If have been more famous. He was alſo a great orator, and wrote 
ly in proſe with peculiar elegance and 2 And it is evi- 
as dent, both from his life and writings, that he was a perſon not 
only of exalted virtue, but of a molt pleaſant agreeable temper. 
by His fortune was far from being equal to his birth, but rather 
ny than ſubſiſt by the generoſity of his friends, he choſe to travel 
er and merchandize, that he might live independant at home upon S421 
e- his return. His patriotiſm early diſplayed itſelf; for looking fecovered 
ch upon the decree prohibiting the propoſal of the recovery of Sa- by his 
e, Janis, under pain of death, as ſhameful and very detrimental to means. 
. the ſtate, he compoſed an elegy of an hundred verſes, to inſpi- 
ed it the people to renew the war againſt the Magarenſians, and 
2 feigning himſelf mad, he ran into the market- place with his 
; nicht- cap on his head, and aſcending the ſtool of the common 
of cryer, repeated with great vehemence the verſes he had compo- 
t, ſed to the people who gathered round him. Piſiſtratus; his re- 
W lation, mixing himſelf with the crowd, by his perſuaſive elo- 
of quence heightened that martial rage that the pretended madman 
had kindled by his verſes; ſo that the ſentiments of the Athe- 
ü. mans being ſuddenly changed, they determined to renew their 
ir claim to Salamis, and accordingly decreed a war: The manner 
n, in which they recovered the iſland is related differently. Ac- 
s, cording to Polhænus, Solon ſent a truſty friend of his to Salamis, 
n who pretending to be an enemy to the Athenians, told the inha- 
xd bitants of the iſland, that if they would paſs over to Colas, they 
id might ſeize the faireſt of the Athenian ladies, who were cele- 
n, brating the feaſt of Ceres. The Megarenſians preſently fitting 
a out a hip, came and landed without ſuſpicion; but Solon hav- 
ſe ing diſmiſſed the women, and cloathed a number of beardleſs 
d youths in female habits, with daggers concealed under their 
re dreſs, the enemy when they ran to ſeize their booty, were ſur- 
1 priſed and cut off, and the Athenians embarking on board their 
of veſſel, failed immediately to Salamis and took it. Plutarch 
Ir pr a different account, and tells us that Solon being appointed 
)- rector of the expedition, firſt in compliance with the oracle 
h of Delphi, ſailed privately to Salamis, and ſacrificed in the night 
; WH 2t the tombs of ſome of his countrymen who were buried in the 
„ iſand. He then raiſed a body of 509 Athenian volunteers, who 
i- embarked in a galley of 30 oars, and a conſiderable number of 
thing boats, and failed for Salamis. The Megarenſians upon 
4 diſcovering the Athenian galley, immediately ſent out a ſtout 
, ſhip againſt it, which was ſurpriſed and taken by the armed 
. boats, and all the crew cut to pieces. The Athenians dreſſed in 
id Megarenſian habits, then manning the enemy's veſſel, ſatled to 
n the iſland and were admitted into the port, while their friends in 


0 the galley landed in another part and attacked the city by land, 
at which they quickly made themſelves maſters of. The Mega- 
renftans made ſeveral attempts to recover the iſland, and after 

oth parties had fought for ſome time with various fuccefs, they 
agreed to ſubmit to the arbitration. of the Lacedemonians. Solon 
J U 2 pleaded 
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pleaded on this occaſion the cauſe of his country, with fuck 
eloquence and ſtrength of reaſoning, that the commiſſioners de. 
cided in favour of the Athenians, who made it _—_ that the 
iſland had been given up to them by Philæus and Euryſaces, the 
ſons of Ajax, who had come from thence and ſettled in Athens. 


A general Soon after Solon's return to Athens, where he was highly ex- 


tolled by the people, the inhabitants of Czrrha, on the bay of 
Corinth, beſieged Delphi, with the deſign of plundering the tem- 


againſt the ple of Apollo. By the advice of Solon, the council of the An- 


phictyons decreed a general war againſt the ſacrilegious Cirrheans, 
who were at laſt reduced, chiefly by Solon's councils and ftrata- 
gems. He went to the army as counſellor and aſſiſtant to 
Cly/thenes, tyrant of Sicyon, who commanded in chief, and ad- 
vided him to turn the channel of the river Pliſtus, which ran 
through the city of Cirrba. Finding, however, that the be- 
ſieged were ſupplied with water by wells, he cauſed a great 


number of hellebore roots to be ſliced and thrown into the PA. 


1 
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tus, and when the water was thoroughly impregnated with the 
juice of theſe roots, he cauſed the river to be turned back into 
its own channel. The Girrheans, overjoyed at the fight of the 
running water, eagerly drank of it, which cauſed an epidemic 
flux among them, ſo that being no longer able to defend the 
walls, the place was preſently taken. I he inhabitants were ſe- 
verely puniſhed, and Cirrha became thenceforward the arſenal 
of Delphi x. | 

Solon upon his return from this expedition, found Athens in 
the utmoſt confuſion, owing to the remains of Cylon's faction, 
who continually inſiſted that Athens was ſtill under the anger of 
the gods, on account of the impious cruelty of Megacles and his 
faction. Salamis being again loſt, their clamours raiſed great 
diſturbances in the city. To quiet the murmurs of the ſedi- 
tious, Solon perſuaded thoſe who were ſtiled execrable to abide a 
trial, Three hundred perſons were choſen to judge them, but 
ſuch was the power of the accuſers, or the ſuperſtition of the 


_ judges, that all thoſe of Megacles's faction who were living, 


were condemned to perpetual baniſhment ; and the bones of 
thoſe that were dead were dug up and caſt without the limits of 
their country. 


The confuſions among the Athenians were chiefly owing to 


the unſettled ſtate of the government, and the weak authority of 


the laws, which nouriſhed party and faction. Their warmeſt 
diſſentions were about the form of their government. The in- 
habitants of the hilly country, who were called Diacrii, de- 
clared poſitively for a perfect democracy. The Pediæi, or thoſe 
who dwelt in the low country, were for an oligarchy. The 
Parali, or thoſe who lived on the ſea coaſt, deſired a mixt go- 
vernment. The poor in the mean time finding little protection 
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the laws, were grievouſly oppreſſed by the rich. Many of 
5 were obliged to ſell themſelves and their children to dil. | 
charge their debts. Some abandoned their native country ; but 
others reſolving to throw off their oppreſſive yoke, openly de- 
cared that they intended to make a thorough change in the go- 
vernment. : 

The deſperation of this fourth party threatening to overturn Sl» una- 
the ſtate, all the wiſe. Athenians caſt their eyes upon Solon, who nim-uſly 
was choſen archon without having recourſe to lots, and was declared 
conſtituted ſupreme arbiter and legiſlator with the unanimous archon. 
conſent of all parties ; the rich liking him becauſe he was him- 
ſelf a man of fortune, and the poor dreading nothing from one 
jo mild and ſo remarkably honeſt. He now had it in his power 
to make himſelf king, and the wiſeſt Athenians ſeemed to be of 
opinion, that the veſting the ſupreme power in one man, was 
the only means of reforming the ſtate. His friends earneſtly 

refſed him to aſſume the royal dignity ; but ſuch was his noble He gene. 
dilintereſtedneſs, that notwithſtanding all their ſolicitations and rouſly re- 
reproaches, he would hearken to no other ſcheme than that of fuſes the 
ſettling a form of government upon the baſis of a juſt and rea- fovereizn- 
ſonable liberty. here-ever he found things tolerably well ty. 

under the old conſtitution, he refuſed to alter them at all, and 
whatever changes he made, he was at great pains to explain the 
reaſon and neceſſity of them, wiſely mixing, as he himſelf ſaid, 
authority and power with reaſon and juſtice. Wherefore, when 
one afterwards aſked him, if the laws he had made for the Athe- 
mans were the beſt, he replied, Yes, the beſt they were capable of 
receiving. 

He — the diſcontents and tumults of the mea ner people, He com- 
by publiſhing a law, declaring all debtors diſcharged and ac- poſes the 
quitted of all their debts. As he foreſaw that ſuch an edict, diſſenti- 
which had ſomething in it contrary to juſtice, would at firſt ons of the 
meet with oppoſition from the richer fort, he compoſed an ora- 4+henians. 
tion, to prevail with them to conſent and ſubmit to the new 
law; and on this ſubject conſulted three of his intimate friends, 
who by their treachery brought ſuch a ſtain upon his reputation, 
as had almoft ruined his credit. Before the publication of the 
edict, they privately borrowed great ſums of money, which 
they laid out in the purchaſing of lands. The general indigna- 
tion that was raiſed by ſuch a baſe and flagrant knavery, at firſt 
fell upon Solon, but it was ſoon cleared when it appeared that 
he himſelf was a ſufferer. | 
His new law at firſt was far from giving ſatisfaction. The 
rich were diſguſted, and thought he had done too much, and 
the poor thought he had done too little, becauſe he had not di- 
vided the lands of Attica equally amongſt them. In a little 
time afterwards, however, the new edict was generally approv- Herepeaig 
ed of, and the ſame powers as before were continued to Sohn. the laws 
He repealed all the laws that had been made by Draco, except of Draco. 

thoſe againſt murder. He then proceeded to the regulation of 
offices, employments, and magiſtracies, all which he left in = 
3 hands 
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hands of the rich; but the ſupreme power, or laſt reſort, he 
placed with the people; which was thought at firſt of little 
Divides conſequence, though it was found afterwards to give the people 
the people a mighty power in the ſtate. Of the rich he formed three 
into four claſſes, ranging them according to the differences of their in. 
ranks. comes and revenues, thoſe being reckoned in the loweſt claſs 
| who were worth only 200 meaſures of corn and of liquids per 
annum. A fourth chal was compoſed of the people. 
Solon, to prevent, as much as poſlible, the abuſe which the 
Raiſes the nobles might make of their authority, raiſed the reputation 
reputation of the court of Areopagus, by ordering that ſuch only ſhould 
of the Ar- have a ſeat therein as had ſerved the office of archon, wherezz 
eopagites. formerly it conſiſted of ſuch perſons in the ſtate as were moft 
_ conſpicuous for their wealth, 3 and probity. The new 
regulation raiſed the power of the Areopagites very high, and 
rendered their decrees ſo extremely venerable, that none con- 
teſted them for many ages. The Romans even ſometimes re- 
ferred cauſes, which were too intricate for their own deciſion, 
FRabliſh- to the determination of this tribunal #. As a reſtraint upon the 
esaſenate. turbulent ſpirit of the people, he inſtituted a ſenate of 400 
miumembers, an hundred out of each tribe. "Theſe had the prior 
cogniſance of all that was to come before the people, and no- 
thing could be propoſed to the general aſſembly till digeſted by 
them. | | 0 . 
His laws His next care was to digeſt a body of laws, which were ſo 
mamuch eſteemed, that the Romans tranſcribed them for the uſe of 
their ſtate. As theſe tranſcribed laws became the baſis of the 
Roman juriſprudence, which has ſince been received almoſt 
throughout Europe, under the name of the civil law, we may 
2 — reaſon affirm, that many of Solon's conſtitutions are yet in 
orce. 
We ſhall mention ſome of the laws which Solon made, by 
Which the reader may be able to form a judgment of the reſt. 
againſt aſ. Firſt, every particular perſon was authorized to eſpouſe the 
Cults and Cauſe of any one that was injured and inſulted. By another 
injuries, law, thoſe perſons that in public differences did not declare 
relating to themſelves of one party or other, but waited to ſee how things 
ſeditions, would go, before they determined, were condemned to perpe- 
ttual baniſhment, and to have all their eſtates confiſcated, Tho 
at firſt ſight this law may ſeem dangerous to the public peace, 
yet in truth it was calculated to ſupport it; for the wiſe and mo- 
derate, as well as the wicked and turbulent, being obliged to 
declare themſelves, the ſtate was provided with a quick and 
ſure reſourſe againſt the ſudden enterprizes of profligate and 
factious citizens +, 9 | 
concern- He aboliſhed the giving of portions in marriage with young 
ing mar- women, unleſs they were only daughters, and ordered that the 
Ta. Co. ; 
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pide ſhould carry no other fortune to her huſband than three 
ſuits of cloaths, and ſome few houſhold goods of little value. 
He defired that marriage might be no longer a mercenary buſineſs, 
but a contract of minds founded upon mutual affeQion. 
He ordained that none ſhould revile the dead, nor any living Forbids to 
perſon at ſacred ſolemnities, in the courts of juſtice, or at pub- revile the 
lic ſpectacles, on pain of paying three drachmæ to the perſon dead, 
reviled, and two more to the public treaſury, He likewiſe 
made a law againſt ſlander. 

The Athenians before his time were not allowed to make their concern- 
wills, but the wealth of the deceaſed always devolved upon his ing laſt 
children or neareſt relations. Solon having abrogated this cuſtom, wills. 
enacted that ſuch as had no children, might leave their eſtates to 
whom they pleaſed, prefering friendſhip to family, and the ties 
of affection to thoſe of conſanguinity. He however added this 

roviſo to his law, that the maker of ſuch a will ſhould be in the 
full poſſeſſion of his ſenſes, not influenced by fickneſs, potions, 
bondage, or the blandiſhments of a wife. 

He made the following laws with reſpect to women and their relating to 
expences: When a woman travelled, he permitted her not to women, 
carry with her above three gowns, or any proviſions above the 
value of an obolus. Nor was ſhe allowed to travel in the night, 
unleſs in a chariot and with the torch light. | 

To prevent the miſchievous effects of idleneſs and ſloth, he againſt 
eſablithed by law that a fon ſhould be releaſed from all obliga- idleneſs. 
tions to maintain an aged father, in caſe that father had not bred 
him up to ſome trade. He veſted the court of Areopagus with a 
power of examining how people lived, and of — idle- 
neſs. He allowed every man a right to proſecute another for 
that crime, and in caſe a perſon was convicted of it thrice, he 
ſuffered infamy. The huſband who ſurpriſed his wife in adul- 
tery, was allowed by Solon to kill the adulterer. Whoever ra- 
viſned a free woman, was to be fined 100 drachmæ. No adul- 
treſs was allowed to adorn herſelf, and if ſhe put on any orna- 
ments, he gave liberty to any that thought fit to tear her cloaths 
off her back, and beat her into the bargain. 

He enacted, that whoever refuſed to maintain his parents, or Miſcella- 
had waſted his paternal eſtate, ſhould be infamous, Judging that neous 
a man could not be privately bad and publickly good, and that laws. 
one who neglected his duty to his parents, couid not preſerve it 
to the ſtate; or that he who had ſpent his own revenue, could 
not be frugal of that of his country *. He forbad a guardian to 
marry the mother of his ward, and permitted not the next heir 
to be admitted guardian of the infant. He enjoined engrayers to 
keep no impreſſions of the ſeal rings they ſold. If a man put out 
the eye of another, who had but one eye, he directed that he 
thould loſe both his: by his laws an archon, taken in drink, 
was to be puniſhed with death. He decreed that if a man ſur- 
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* Dion. Halicarn. I. ii. Liban. Declam, xviu. 
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priſed his wife in adultery, and lived with her afterwards, he 
{ſhould be deemed infamous. He commanded children to be dy. 
tiful to their parents, permitting the latter, in caſe of diſobe- 
dience, to diſinherit and turn them out of doors. Such a8 
avoided going to the war, fled from the army, or ſhewed an 

other flagrant fign of cowardice, he ordered to be expelled the 
ſanctified precincts of the forum, to be for ever debarred from 
wearing a crown or wreath, or from entering any places of pub- 
lic 3 He ordained that a citizen of Athens ſhould be tried 


no where but at Athens; that the citizens ſhould deliver their ſen. 


timents on public affairs, according to their ſeniority ; but he 
prohibited young men, however wiſe they might be eſteemed, 
either to become magiſtrates, or to make orations to the people. 
He inſtituted feaſts in the common halls, under the title of public 
meals, but he forbad that the fame perſons ſhould be entertained 
often, and ordered ſuch as did not come in their turns to be fined, 
aſcribing the former offence to greedineſs, and the latter to a 
contempt of the public *, He forbad any ſtrangers to be natu- 
ralized at Aihens, who were not either perpetual exiles from their 
own country, or who out of love to Athens had not brought their 
whole families to ſettle there, ſo as to have no intereſt in another 
place. He directed that the children of thoſe who were flain in 
the ſervice of the ſtate, ſhould be brought up and inſtructed at 
the public expence, till they were twenty years old. He made 
no law againſt parricide, and being afterwards aſked the reaſon 
why he had not, he anſwered, That to make laws againſt a crime 
that had never been fnotun or heard of, was the way to introduce it, 
rather than to prevent it +. | 
His laws Solon having promulgated his laws, procured them to be rati- 
being ra- fied for roo years; but many of the citizens coming to him 
tified, he daily to have them explained, to know the reaſons on which 
abſents they were founded, and to adviſe him to alter this or that, ac- 
himſelf cording as their humour or intereſt led them ; to avoid theſe im- 
from portunities he reſolved to travel. With this view he bought a 
Athens, ſhip, and pretending an inclination to trade, prevailed on the 
Athenians to permit him to be abſent for ten years; during 
which ſpace he hoped his Jaws would become familiar to them. 
We Hall here give a conciſe account of the Athenian repub- 
lic; and, for the ſake of illuſtrating the future hiſtory, we ſhall 
not confine ourſelves to the form ſettled by Solon, but ſhall take 
a view of the Athenian commonwealth, as it ſubſiſted in ſuc- 
ceeding times, referring our readers for a fuller account to the 
Cecropia of the learned Meurſius, or the abridgment of that 
work in Dr. Potter's excellent antiquities of Greece . 


Maekerip- We ſhall in the firſt place take a ſhort view of the city of 


tion of the Athens, which, in the moſt early times, was confined to that ſpot, 
city of afterwards called the citadel, and was named Cecropia, from its 


Athens. 


* Demoſt. in Timocr. Plut. + Cic. pro Roſ. t Vide 
Gronov, Theſaur, Græc. v. iv. 
founder 
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Cecrops. This old city was ſeated on the top of a rock, 
bene wil c a large and pleaſant plain. This eminence was The cita- 
bo ſtadia in circuit, and was ſurrounded by olive trees, and for- del. 
fed, as ſome ſay, with a ſtrong palifade ; but in ſucceeding 
mes, it was encompaſſed with a ftrong wall, in which there 
vere nine gates. As the number of inhabitants inzreaſed, the 
ain below became full of buildings, which gave occaſion to 
Ne diſtinction of Acro and Catapolis, that is, of the upper and 
city. | : 
"Within the citadel were a great many ſumptuous edifices, 
he moſt remarkable of which were, the magnificent temple of 
Mnerva, ſtiled Parthenion, becauſe that goddeſs was a virgin. The tem- 
The Perſians deſtroyed it, but it was rebuilt with greater mag- ple of Mi- 
nificence by the famous Pericles, all of the fineſt marble, with zerwa, 
{ach {kill and ſtrength, that in ſpite of the rage of time and 
harbarous nations, it remains, perhaps, the moſt noted anti- 
quity of the world. It was divided into two parts, one ſacred 
to Neptune, in which was the ſalt fountain, ſaid to have ſprung 
up upon the ſtroke of his trident ; the other to Minerva, the pro- 
tectreſs of Athens; wherein was the ſacred olive which ſhe pro- 
duced, and her image, which was ſaid to have fallen down 
from heaven. At the back of MHinerva's temple was the pub- 
lic treaſury, which was burnt to the ground through the kna- 
very of the treaſurers, who having miſapplied the revenues of 
the ſtate, took this ſhort method of making up their accounts. 
The lower city comprehended all the buildings ſurrounding the 
itadel, the fort Munychia, and the havens Phalerum and Pi- 
revs, This city had 13 great gates, and the principal edifices 
with which it was adorned, may be reckoned the temple of 
Theſeus, erected by Conon, which remains entire to this day, 
and is uſed as a church; the Olympian temple, erected in ho- and of 
rats, and not finiſhed till 700 Jupiter. 
a 
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nour of Jupiter, begun by P. 
years afterwards, under the emperor Adrian; the Pantheon, 

* noble ſtructure ſtill remaining, ſupperted by 120 marble 

pillars. | 

The Gymnaſia of Athens were many, but the moſt remark- The Gym- 
able were the Lyceum, Academia, and Cyngſarges. In the Ly- naſia, Lys 
cum, which ſtood on the banks of the Iliſſus, Ariftotle taught ceum. 
philoſophy. The academy, which was a few ſtades without 

the walls, was adorned with ſhady walks, where Plato read his 

lectures, and from thence his ſcholars were ſtiled academics. 

The Cynoſarges was a place in the ſuburbs, not far from the 

Lyceum, and was famous on many accounts, but particularly 

for a noble Gymnaſium, erected for the ſpecial uſe of ſuch as 

were Athenians only by one ſide. Anti/thenes here inſtituted a 

ſet of philoſophers, who, as ſome think, were from thence 

called Cynics. 

The principal and moſt capacious harbour of Athens, was the The ha- 
Pirzus, which had three docks, two markets, and five porticos, vens of 
which joining together, formed one great portico. The ſecond Athens. 
port was Munichia, not far from Pyræus, a place very 9 
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by nature, and afterwards rendered far ſtronger by art. The 
third port was Phalęrum, diſtant from the city about 20 ſtade; 
> to Pauſanias; but Thycydides makes its diſtance 35 
ades. 

Extent Athens in her glory, according to Ari/tides, who wr 
of Athens. preſsly on the ſubject, was a — e in in compaſs rl 
according to the account of others, ſomething more than 22 
Roman miles. After it fell from its ancient ſplendor, it endured 
great variety of fortune. Sylla deſtroyed it without mercy, 
Julius Cæſar reduced it, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, but par. 
doned the living, as he faid, for the ſake of the dead. They fided 
with Brutus againſt the triumvirate, and with Anthony againſt 
Auguſtus. Tiberius, or at leaſt his ſon Germanicus, favoured 
them ; but it was to Adrian, who had been archon of their city 
that they owed the revival of their ancient luſtre. The Gt; 
in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius ſacked and deſtroyed it; 
but Theo ous IT. out of reſpect to his empreſs, cauſed it to he 

re. edified &. | 

Its differ- The people of Athens were freemen, or ſojourners, or ſlaves, 
ent inha- and what may ſeem ſtrange, the citizens, or Pol:tai, were 25 
bitants. many in the time of Cecrops, as in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate of 
the commonwealth, hardly ever exceeding 20,000 +. Hohn de- 
creed that none ſhould be accounted free, but ſuch as were f/-- 
nians both by father and mother. His law fell into Jifuetycs 
till revived by Pericles, at whoſe inſtance it was again repe 3! 
but after the expulſion of the zo tyrants, Solon s law was 
1 | ſtored. There was a particular court of judicature, for . 
11 trial of cauſes of illegitimacy, and the utmoſt care was taken to 

: prevent any from being enrolled Athenian citizens, who had not 
a clear title thereto. Cecrops divided the freemen, or citizens, 
into four tribes. A new diviſion was made by Erectheus, though 
the number of tribes remained the ſame ; and by chuſing 109 
perſons out of each tribe, Solon compoſed his ſenate. Cly/thenes 
encreaſed the number of the tribes to ten, and made the ſenate 
cans of 500, In ſucceeding times two other tribes were 
added. 

The ſojourners, or Metoicai, were perſons who lived always 
at Athens, yet were not admitted free denizens. Theſe were 
obliged to chuſe out of the citizens protectors, who were ſtiled 

atrons. They paid ſervices to the ſtate, and an annual tri- 

ute of 12 ins for each man, and 6 for every woman; 
but thoſe who had ſons and paid for them, were exempted. If 
they were not able, through poverty, to pay this tribute, they 
were ſeized by the tax-maſters, and actually ſold for flaves; 
which, as Diogenes Laertius tells us, was the fate of Xenocrates, 
the philoſopher. The ſervants were freemen, who, through 
indigence, were obliged to work for wages, and while in ths 
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fate they had no vote in the aſſembly. As to flaves, they were 
abſolutely the property of their maſters, and were forbidden to 
wear Cloaths, or to cut their hair like freemen. They were 
likewiſe debarred from anointing or perfuming themſelves, and 
from worſhiping certain deities. Their maſters branded them 
with letters on the forehead and elſewhere at pleaſure. The 
temple of . however, was allowed them as a ſanctuary, 
whither, if they were exceedingly ill uſed, they might fly, and 
by that means oblige their owners to let them be transferred to 
other maſters. They were permitted to get eſtates for them- 
{clves, giving a ſmall premium to their maſters, who were 
obliged to make them free if they could pay their ranſom. When 
they were made free, they were obliged to chuſe patrons, and 
had likewiſe the privilege of chuſing a curator, who, in caſe 
their patrons injured them, was bound to defend them &. 

In the time of Demetrius, the Phalerian, the inhabitants of 
Athens were numbered, and were found to be 21,0c0 citizens, 
10,009 ſojourners, and 40,009 ſlayes f. Though in the early 
times the Athenians were glad of citizens, yet when their city 
role in power and glory, they ſet a high value upon this dignity. 
They refuſed the freedom of their city to ſeveral perſons of high 
quality; but freely granted it to perſons of diſtinguithed merit. 
It was only the general aſſembly of the people which could 
confer this privilege, and the grant was not valid, unleſs ratified 
in a ſecond aſſembly, wherein 6000 citizens were preſent. 


This general aſſembly, which was the laſt reſort, was called The gene- 
Lecliſa, and it conſiſted of all the freemen of Athens, except- ral aſſem- 
ing luch as were infamous. The ordinary meetings of this aſ- bly of the 
ſembly were four in 35 days. The extraordinary meetings people. 


were appointed by the magiſtrates when neceſſity required; 
whereas to the ordinary aſſemblies the people came of their own 
accord. If any ſudden tempeſt aroſe, or an earthquake hap- 
pened, or any very inauſpicious ſign appeared, the aſſembly 
was immediately adjourned ; but if the weather was fair and 
ſerene, and nothing extraordinary happened, the place was pu- 
rited by being ſprinkled round with the blood of young pigs, 
and then the cryer made a ſolemn prayer for the proſperity of 
the republic, and pronounced a bitter execration againſt any 
who might propoſe what might be difadvantageous to the ſtate. 

here were ſeveral magiſtrates who had the overſeeing and 
regulating of theſe aſſemblies; firſt the epiſtate, or preſident ; 
next the prytanes, who were members of the ſenate, and or- 
dered the ſcheme of buſineſs to be propoſed at the aſſembly, 
to be previouſly ſet up in ſome public place : next were the 
proedri, nine in number, who were choſen at each aſſembly, 
and propoſed to the people what they were to deliberate upon. 


When the debates upon any affair were over, they people then 
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* Plut. in vit. Sol. Ariſtoph. Plautus, &c. 
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declared their opinion for or againſt it, by caſting firſt 
but in after times pebbles, into certain veſſels. a beans, 
The ſenate conſiſted at firſt of only 400 members, afterwardz 


it was encreaſed to 500, when the tribes were augmented to 


10, and when they came to 12 it was then ſwelled to 600 
They were elected by lots, 50 out of each tribe, and after they 
were all choſen, they next elected the officers who were to pre- 
ſide in the ſenate, who were the prytanes beforementioned, and 
the time in which they reſided was 35 days, and was called 
prytania. The ſenate aſſembled, by direction of the prytanes 
once every day, excepting feſtivals, and ſometimes oftner in 
the ſenate houſe, which was thence called Prytaneum, The 
office of preſident of the ſenate laſted but one day, and by law 
no man could hold it more than once, becauſe he then had in 
his cuſtody the public ſeal, - the keys of the citadel, and the 
charge of the exchequer. Whatever was decreed in this aſſem- 
bly, if approved by the people, became a law, otherwiſe it was 
of no force longer than the ſenate ſubſiſted. 

The power of the ſenate was very great, for they took the 
account of magiſtrates at the expiration of their offices ; they 
directed the proviſions made for poor citizens out of the public 
treaſure; they had the ſuperintendancy of public priſoners, and 
a power of puniſhing ſuch as committed acts morally evil, tho 
not prohibited by any law; they had alſo the care of the fleet, 
and many other branches of authority. Before the members 
took their ſeats, they were conſtrained to undergo a ſtrict exa- 
mination, and the whole courſe of their lives being then en— 

uired into, if the leaſt ſlur on their reputation appeared, 


they were ſet aſide. Each ſenator was allowed a drachm every 


day, and ſuch of the poor Athenians as thought fit to demand 
it had three oboli for going to the aſſembly. - 


The court The court of Areopagus was fo called from the place where it 
of Are pa- aflembled, namely, Arious Pagos, that is, the hill of Mar. 


SA. 


It is very difficult to aſcertain the number of judges of which 
this court conſiſted. A ſenator in this court was an officer for 
life, unleſs he was guilty of any immorality, and then he was 
immediately expelled. Lo laugh vihile the court was fitting 
was an unpardonable offence; and the members thereof were 
forbidden by law to write a comedy : nay, if an archon was 
ſeen to be ſitting in a tavern or public houſe, it was ſufficient to 
bar his admiſſion. They had cogniſance of all capital cauſes, 
and with them the bare intent to murder was puniſhed as ſeverely 
as if it took effect. They could, if they thought fit, cancel 
the ſentence of an aſſembly where a criminal had been acquited 
contrary to evidence; and they likewiſe reſcued innocent perſons 


in danger from the rafh ſentences of the people. They had the 


ſuperintendance of youth, the cuſtody of the laws, and the di- 

rection of the public treaſure. They alſo had the power of pu- 

niſhing idleneſs, and in conſequence of this they ſent for any 

body they pleaſed,” and examined him what he ſpent and how 

he was ſupported : ſo that it was impoſſible for a man 2 
6 


OFTHE WORLD. „ 


liſſolutely in Athens on ill-got wealth, ſince on the firſt appear- 
ance of profuſion, he would have been convened before the 
frepagi. Matters of religion, blaſphemy againſt the gods, 
contempt of myſteries, all ſorts of impiety, the conſecration of 
new gods, and introduction of new ceremonies into divine 
worſhip, belonged wholly to this court. Plato therefore having 
learned in Egypt that there was but one god, was forced to con- 
ceal his knowledge, for fear of being queſtioned by the Areopa- 
ites* ; and St. Paul, when preaching Feſus and Anaſtaſis, that 
is, the reſurrection, was arraigned before them as a ſetter forth 
of ſtrange gods. This court aſſembled on the 27th, 28th, and 
29th days, or rather nights, of every month, for they always 
fat in the open air, and decided all cauſes in the dark, that ſee- 
ing neither plantiff nor defendant, their paſſions might not be 
influenced. The higheſt regard was paid to this venerable tri- 
bunal, till Pericles roſe, who endeavoured to fink their credit 
and diminiſh their authority, by cauſing affairs that belonged 
to their cogniſance to be transferred to other courts, becauſe he 
never having been archon, could not be admitted into the Areo- 
agus. The ſudden degeneracy of the Athenians, and in con- 
ſequence thereof the ruin of this ſtate, has not, without reaſon, 
been aſcribed to this innovation +. 8 

The chief of the Athenian magiſtrates were the archons, or The ar. 
archontes, who were nine in number, and were choſen by lot. chons. 
After they were choſen, they were obliged to undergo two ex- 
aminations, in which they were aſked who were their anceſtors ; 
whether they were by three deſcents Athenian citizens; whe- 
ther related to Apollo Patrius or Fupiter Herceus ; whether they 
had been dutiful to their parents; had ſerved the appointed time 
in the wars; had the eſtate required by law; and whether they 
were perfect in all their limbs. Having then taken an oath to 
obſerve the laws, they entered upon their office, ſome parts of 
which they executed ſeparately, and in others they all had an 
equal authority. They all had the power of puniſhing with 
death, ſuch malefactors as deſerved it, and they were all crown- 
ed with myrtle wreaths. As the reward of their labour in the 
ſervice of the public, they were free from all taxes, and if wy 
was ſo bold as to ſtrike or affront them, he was puniſhed wit 
infamy. The firſt had a particular court of judicature, wherein 
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7 he heard cauſes ; if even by accident he was overtaken with li- 
, quor, he ſuffered death. The ſecond archon had alſo his par- 
. ticular court of judicature ; and the third had all ſojourners or 
q ſtrangers under his juriſdiction. Each of theſe archons choſe 
ip two grave and judicious perſons, who underwent the like exa- 
2 minations with themſelves, to fit with them as aſſeſſors; and 
5 they, as well as the archons, were accountable for their beha- 
. Nour. The other fix archons, who were called Theſmothete, 
y — | 

2 * Julin Martyr, + Plut. in vit, Pericl. Meurſius. Areop. 
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. common tribunal, where they heard cauſes of ſeyeri{ 

m Inds, | 
1 Other Inferior to the archons were many public magiſtrates, ſome 
bo public of whom we ſhall mention: the nomophylaces, who were 
magiſ= alſo ſtiled the eleven, were choſen one out of each of the ten 
| trates, tribes, and a clerk or ſecretary being added, made up the ele- 
g venth. It was their duty to look to the execution of the laws 
and they had authority to ſeize robbers and other capital offend- 
| ers, and upon their confeſſion to put them to death. The phy. 
1 larchi were the preſidents of the Atbenian tribes, but in time 
=_ this became a military title. The demarchi were the principal 
; magiſtrates inwards. The lexarchi were fix in number, and 


| | n 
Z were bound to take care that the people came duly to the aſſem. = 

| blies; under them they had toxolæ, who were lictors and bailifp, 
| and like moſt of their fort, were in a manner infamous. They tic 
| were generally Scythians, raw-boned, brawny fellows, ready to th 
| The ora- execute any thing they were commanded. The orators, in tr 
| tors: the ſervice of the ſtate, were of two ſorts ; ſome were appoint- WI 
ed to defend an old law, when a motion was made to repeal it; he 
| but the ſame man was incapable of being elected twice. Be- 25 
| ſides theſe there were ten ſettled orators, called rhetores, ele4- hi 
ed by lots, whoſe buſineſs was to plead public cauſes in the ſe- be 
nate houſe, for which they, as well as the former, had theit of 
ſtated fees *. | 25 
The The courts of juſtice at Athens, excluſive of the Areopagui, be! 
courts of were ten in number; four had cognizance of criminal, and fix eac 
Juſtice: of civil cauſes. Theſe ten courts were numbered with the tei the 
firſt letters of the alphabet, and were thence ſtiled alpha, beta, 900 
gamma, &c. When an Athenian deſired to hear and determine 0 
N cauſes, he wrote his own name, that of his father, and of the frie 
ii ward to which he belonged, upon a tablet, which he preſented ble 
#i to the theſmothetæ, who returned it to him again with another wa 
g tablet, with the letter which fell to his lot. He then went to if! 
11 the crier of the court, who preſented him with a ſceptre, and if i 
1 gave him admiſſion. When the cauſes were over, the judges the! 
1 went and delivered their ſceptres to the prytanes, and receiveda mat 
| ſtated fee for every cauſe that was tried. The judges in the whi 
 Helzaftic court, which was the chief of thoſe for civil cauſes, his 
5 conſiſted at leaſt of 50, but their uſual number was 500. When the 
cauſes of very great conſequence were to be tried, 1000 perſon: WI muc 
fat therein, and now and then the judges were encreaſed tb but 
1500, and even to 2000 T. | His 
Having thus given a ſuccin& view of the Athenian republic, Wil 4nd 
Solon tra- we return to the great law-giver, Solon, who having left Athens, Will the 
vels into went firſt to Egypt, where he converſed with P/enophis the He. peat 
Egypt. liopolitan, and eds; the Saite, the moſt learned prieſt of that Wl ing 
age and country. From theſe he drew the knowledge of a mu-: bort 
* CEſchin. in Timarch. Ariſtoph. ejuſque Schol. + Can, 4 
I. viii. Pollux. 1. viii. Sigon. &c. 8 Hero 


titude 
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rude of things unheard of by the Greeks. From Egypt he went 
| : by one of 

the petty kings, who reigned at Apeia. Solon obſerving that 
there was a very pleaſant plain near the city, which was built 
on a craggy and barren eminence, perſuaded the king to remove 
his people thither, and to build a new and larger city for their 
reception. This ſcheme ſucceeded ſo well, that numbers of 
people, invited by the beauty of the new city, came to ſettle 
themſelves therein, whence the king out of gratitude called it 
$15, About this time Solon is _ to have viſited Thales, 
imenides the ſoothſayer 

in Crete, Periander the tyrant of Corinth, and others in other 


to Cyprus, Where he was extremely well entertaine 


the Mileſian, gw king of Lydia, 


countries *. 


At his return to Athens, he found the whole city in commo- 
tion and trouble. The three old factions were revived under 
three different leaders. Lycurgus was at the head of the coun- 
try people; Megacles, the ſon of Alcmeon, was the chief of thoſe 
who lived on the coaſt; and Piſſtratus placed himſelf at the 
head of the pooreſt ſort of people in the city, to protect them, 
as he pretended, from tyranny. Solon was treated with the 


higheſt reverence and reſpect by all the parties, and they each 
deleeched him to reſume his authority, and compoſe the diſorders 


of the ſtate. This he declined on account of his age, which, Solon en- 
25 he ſaid, rendered him unable to ſpeak and act for the public deavours 
benefit as he was wont. However, he ſent for the chiefs of to mode- 
each party, and in the mildeſt and moſt pathetic terms entreated rate the 
them not to ruin their common parent, but to prefer the public violence 


good to their private intereit +. 


Holon's diſcourſes ſeemed chiefly to affect his relation and parties. 
friend Piſiſtratus, who was of an exceeding courteous and affa- The cha- 
ble diſpoſition, and very generous and benevolent. He had al- racter of 
ways two or three ſlaves near him with bags of ſilver coin, and Piſiſiratus. 


if he perceived people melancholy, he enquired the cauſe, and 
if it was poverty, he furniſhed them with what might enable 
them to get bread, but not te live idly. When he ſaw any 
man look ſickly, he comforted him with a proper ſum ; and 
when he heard that any were dead inſolvent, he buried them at 
his own expence. In a word, he had, or ſeemed to have, all 
the virtues which could adorn a nobleman. He would not fo 
much as ſuffer his ſervants to ſhut his garden or orchard gates, 
but allowed every body to go in and take what they pleaſed. 
His looks were eaſy and ſedate, his language ſmooth and modeſt, 
and he ſeemed a great lover of equality, and a zealous friend to 
the conſtitution. Solon, though he penetrated all theſe ap- 
pearances, yet did not immediately break with him ; but find- 
Ing his friendly remonſtrances had no effect upon him, he ex- 


horted the citizens to beware of his deſigns. 


LO NY 


Herod, I. i, 


— 


* Plut. and Diog. Laert. in vit. Solon. + Iidem ibid, 
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About this time Theſpis, who is generally eſteemed the inven. 
tor of tragedy, greatly delighted the Athenians with his new ex. 
hibitions. Solon, who piqued himſelf upon learning, even in 
his old age, went to hear Theſp:s, and after the play was oye; 
addreſſed” himſelf to him in theſe words, 7 wonder you are 1; 
; og of telling hes before jo great an audience. T, replied 
That there could be no harm in Pore Hons, which were onh 
made for diverſion. Ah, cried Solon, ſtriking the ground violent. 
ly with his ſtaff, IF once we are pleaſed with lies for our arverſim, 
we ſhall ſoon have them creep into our more ſerious affairs, 

He crafti- Piſiſtratus in the mean time, ' perceiving how. much the peo- 


ly obtains ple were at his devotion, reſolved to ſeize the preſent opportu- f 

a guard. nity to cheat them out of that liberty they knew not how to t 

' Bef. Ch. value. With this view, having wounded himſelf and the mules 0 

| 561. that drew his chariot, he drove into the market place as if Pur- [ 
ſued by his enemies, and begged the public protection, declar- 1 

ing that many enemies ſought his life for his kindneſs to the 1 

people. While the mob were loudly teſtifying their concern, ſt 


Solon drew near 79 and ſaid, Son Hippocrates you 41 01 
not act Homer's Ulyſſes well, ſince you deceive your fellow-citizens, 


whereas he, when he had wounded himſelf, practiſed only on the fr 
enemies of his country. This ſpeech being unregarded, an af- ot 

ſembly of the 1 was immediately convened, which de- 
creed, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of Solon, that Pi. ſo 
fiſtratus ſhould be allowed a guard, according to Plutarch, of tu 
50 men armed with clubs; but of 400 men, by the account of 7 
Solon, in his letter to Epimenides. Pifiſtratus, with his new | 
guard, ſeized the citadel, and being maſter of that fortreſs, fo 
aſſumed the ſovereignty *. All hiſtorians agree, that amidſt the ha 
Solon confuſion which followed this tranſaction, there was an aſſembly ha 
openly held, wherein Solon made a ſpeech, inveighing againſt the - 
oppoſes meanneſs of his countrymens ſpirit, and inviting them to take os 
his de- arms in defence of their liberty. Finding them unmoved, he laid 26 
ſigns, and down his arms and ſaid, To the utmo/? of my power ] have ſtriven A 
leaves 4t-for my country and my laws. Plutarch ſays, he refuſed to leare hl 
tica. his country, and that when Piſſtratus ſent to know what in- * 
ſpired him with boldneſs enough to oppoſe his proceedings, he Pra 
anſwered, My old age. Other authors, however, ſay, and with cov 
reater probability, that he quitted the dominions of Athens and Out 
died abroad, according to ſome, two years after, about the 80th por 
year of his age. Lucian, indeed, ſays that he lived upwards of V. 
His death, 190 years. According to ſome he died in the iſland of Cyprus I, 
but others ſay elſewhere. Diogenes Laertius relates, that he di a * 
rected his bones to be burnt, and their aſhes to be carried to Ry 5 
Salamis, and ſcattered over the iſland +. "The Athenians, after C \ 
the death of Solon, paid him the higheſt honours, and erected hy 4 
— — conſ 
5 * Plut. in vit. Sol. Herod. I. i. I Diog. Laert. and Plut. u — ; 


ſupra. Val. Max. I. v. c. 3. lian. I. viii, Lucian in Longævis. far 


ſor him in the forum and at Salamis, a ſtatue in braſs, with his 
hand in his gown, the poſture in which he was wont to ſpeak. 

The laws of Solon, by the revolution in Athens, were not 
overturned. Piſſſtratus, on the contrary, did all that in him 
lay to provide for their better execution, and loſt nothing of 
that moderation for which he had been before ſo remarkable. 
While Solon lived he preſerved for him the higheſt veneration, 
and was ſo much diſturbed at his leaving his country, that he 
wrote to him in the moſt affectionate manner to engage him to 

eturn. | 
In the beginning of his uſurpation, Megacles and his family, Megacles 
fearing to be cut off by Piſiſtratus, alſo retired out of the terri- retires 
tories of Athens. They, however, ſtill kept up a correſpon- from 
dence with their countrymen, and entered into a treaty with Athens. 
Lycargus and his party. Having concerted a ſcheme for expell- Pi/ratus 
ing Pißßftratus, they executed it with ſucceſs, and obliged him obliged to 
in his turn to ſeek for ſafety abroad. The Athenians, notwith- abandon 
ſanding their former attachment to him, were ſo far wrought Aibens. 
on by his enemies, as to order his goods to be publickly ſold: 
None, however, but Callias would venture to buy any of them, 
from an apprehenſion, no doubt, that Pi/z/tratus one time or 
other would be reſtored. | | 

Megacles finding Lycurgus and his party likely to domineer, 
ſoon after began to treat with P:/:/tratus, and it was agreed be- 
twixt, them, that Piſiſtratus ſhould marry the daughter of Me- 

acles, who ſhould aſſiſt him in recovering the ſovereignty. 

heir ſcheme ſucceeded by a very ridiculous ſtratagem. They Is reſtored 


found a woman, named Phya, of a mean family, but very by Mega- 


handſome and of prodigious itature. Her they drefſed in the cle, whoſe 
habit of Minerva, and having placed her in a chariot to the beſt daughter 
advantage, conducted her towards the city, heralds going be- he mar- 
fore her and addreſſing the people in theſe terms: Give a lind ries. 
reception, O Athenians, 10 Piſiſtratus, whom Minerva herſelf 
condeſcends to bring back to the citadel, The Athemazns, aſtoniſhed 
at the figure of the woman, and the pomp of her appearance, 
believed her to be their tutelary goddeſs, addreſſed her with 
prayers, and readily received Piſiſtratus; who having thus re- 
covered the ſovereignty, married the daughter of /zgacles, and 
out * gratitude to Phya, gave her in marriage to his fon Hip- 
parchus, | | 
Piſtiratus not long after was again obliged to abandon Athens. 
eglecting to conſummate his marriage with his new wife, 
whoſe family were held by the Athenians to be execrable, ſhe, 
after ſome time, mentioned it to her mother, which ſo enraged 
the family, that Magacles inftantly began to negociate with the 
malecontents. Piſtratus perceiving what great influence he Pihftratus 
had with the people, voluntarily retired to Eretria, where he again for- 
conſulted with his ſons what courſe to take for the recovery of ced to 
the ſovereignty. His ſon Hippias propoſing the reducing of leave 
Athens by force, Pi//tratus agreed to it, and immediately ap- .2:hens. 
plied to ſeveral of the Grecian ſtates, to furniſh him with men 
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and money for carrying his deſign into execution. Having re- 
ceived large ſupplies of both from ſeveral ſtates, but particularly 
Returns from the Heben, he entered Attica in the eleventh year of his 


at the baniſhment, and took poſſeſſion of Marathon, where he was Jat 
head of joined by great numbers of Athenians. Soon after, advancin as 
an army, to Athens, he ſurpriſed and routed the Athenian army, and 2 ſai 
and ſeizes third time ſeized the ſovereignty. To ſecure to himſelf the ſol 
the ſove- poſſeſſion of his power, he obliged the Athenians to addict them. hi 
reignty a ſelves to agriculture, that they might not meet together in the be 
3d time. market-places and cabal againſt him. By this means he greatly pr 
| mended the ſtate of the N territories, and procured great it 
plantations of olives to be made all over Attica, which before flu 
was not only almoſt void of corn, but alſo bare of trees. He br 
endeavoured by all gentle methods to eradicate the fierceneſs of Wi 
the Athenians, but to little purpoſe. Some young men that had fr 
been drinking at a feaſt, in their return met his wife, and in- W 
ſulted her groſsly. Next day when their ſpirits were cooler, nz 
they went in the moſt humble manner to aſk him pardon, Pi- tr 
ſiſtratus heard their apology very graciouſly, and when they had ſe 
done, ſaid, I would a you, gentlemen, to behave for the fu- hi 

| ture more modeſtly ; but as for my wife, ſhe was not abroad yeſter- 
His edifi- Jay. He adorned the city with fine edifices, particularly with m 
CES. the temple of Pythian Apollo; and when the Athenians, to ſhew fa 
their averſion to him, went and eaſed themſelves there, he firſt be 
endeavoured by gentle means to reclaim them from ſo ſcanda- th 
lous a practice; but theſe having no effect, he ordered procla- al 
mation to be made, that ſuch as for the future were guilty of ne 


He builds that offence, ſhould ſuffer death. He was the firſt who built a m 
a public library in Greece for public uſe, and directed that Homer's ke 


library. poems ſhould be digeſted into regular order, as we have them or 
at preſent. As they were in danger of being loſt, he cauſed al 
public notice to be given throughout Greece, that he would give tu 
ſo much a line to ſuch as would bring him any genuine works of 
of Homer. He cauſed the whole verſes he had collected by this be 
means, to be reviſed by the moſt experienced critics, amongſt hi 
whom Zenodotus and Ariflarchus were the chief *. In all other en 

reſpects he was a great encourager of learning, and converſed 
| familiarly with Crotoniates, the Epic poet, who wrote the ad- ed 
He main- ventures of the Argonauts, He not only maintained the laws, ag 
tains the as became him in his ſtation, but when he heard he was accu- th 
laws. ſed in the court of Ar-opagus of a murder, he came like a pri- H 
vate man, and ſubmitted himſelf to judgment. At another hi: 
time having ſome way or other offended certain Athenians of cu 
principal dignity, who retired to the caſtle of Philæ, he went W: 
thither the next day with a cloak bag on his back. They aſking 9⁴ 
what he meant, he ſaid, either to engage you to go back with me an 
to Athens, or to ſtay with you myſelf, and therefore you ſee 1 an : 
come provided +, f 
— Io 


* Vide Gronov. Theſaur. Græc. 


+ Ariſt. Polit. I. 5. Plut. 
apophtheg. A. Gell. I. vi. Suidas, Vitruvius. 
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From the time of his firſt poſſeſſing himſelf of the ſovereignty, 
to his death, there intervened 33 years; of which Ariſtotle re- 
ates he reigned but 17, fo that his firſt exile had laſted 5 years, 
as Herodotus tells us, the ſecond continued eleven years. He is 
fad to have had three wives, and by the two firſt he had four 
ſons and a daughter. His ſons were Hipparchus, Hippias, by 
his firſt wife, and Jophon and Theſſalus by his ſecond. Hes had 
beſides a baſtard ſon, named 2 to whom he left the 
principality of Sigeum. Beſides his great affability and genero- 
fity, which procured him many friends, he acquired great in- 
fluence with the props by his eloquence, which is much cele- 
brated by the wiſeſt, both of the Greeks and Romans, That it - 
was wonderfully great appears from another teſtimony, namely, 
from the mighty apprehenſions of the Athenians, that Pericles 
would attempt to make himſelf a prince, becauſe in his counte- 
nance and manner of ſpeaking, he was ſaid to reſemble Pi i 
tratus*, Piſiſtratus died in tranquillity, and on the whole, 
ſeems to have wanted nothing but a legal title to have rendered 
him an excellent prince. 

Upon his death, his two ſons, Hipparchus and Hippias, as 
moſt think, ſhared the ſupreme authority between them. Some 
fay that only the former had the title, and others that P://tratus H;ppar- 
bequeathed his 1 not only to theſe two, but alto to his cy; and 
third ſon T hefſalus + Hipparchus and Hippias it is evident lived Hippias 
and reigned together. The firſt was a perſon of great ſweet- ſucceed to 
neſs of temper, very learned, and a great favourer of learned the ſove- 
men. He treated Simonides the poet with great kindneſs, and reignty. 
kept him always near his perſon ; and ſent a galley of 50 oars Ref. Chr. 
on purpoſe to bring the celebrated Anacreon to Athens, He was 528. 
alſo aſhduous in cultivating the minds ofhis ſubjects, cauſing ſta- 
tues of Mercury to be ſet up in the city and country, but eſpe- 
cially in the latter, and certain wiſe counſels in elegiac verſe, to 
be inſcribed on both ſides of them. On account therefore of 
his ſhining virtues he was greatly admired by his citizens, and 
enjoyed the principality ſeveral years in great tranquillity. 

A conſpiracy, however, was formed when it was leaſt expeCt- 
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d- ed, for taking off both the brothers. Authors are pretty well 9 

5 agreed as to the material circumſtances of this fact, though A conſpi- bo 
Us they differ in a few points of no conſequence. They relate that racy (23M 
i- Harmodius, a young Athenian, who was exquiſitely beautiful in againſt 1 
er his perſon, was on that account, according to the infamous them 78 
of cuſtom of the Greeks, beloved by Ari/togiton. This Hermodius by Har- 1 
nt was alſo beloved by Hipparchus, who, if we may believe Thu- nodius and 11 
ng 9ides, forced him, which was grievouſly reſented both by him Ariſtogi- 7 I | 
ne and Ariſtogitun. Their reſentment being ſoon after heightened, ton. 498 


* 
f 


* Plut. in vit. Pericl. Dion. Chryſ. orat. 22. Cic. de orat. l. iii. 
!ſocr. in Panath. { Athen. diepnos I. xiii, Thucydid. 
ut. AN 3 | by 
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by a public affront which Hipparchus put upon the ſiſter of Har. 
modius, by obliging her to retire from a ſolemn proceſſion, they 
entered into a conſpiracy with a few friends, to cut off the ty- 
rants at the approaching feſtival of the Panathenæa, when the 
citizens were allowed to appear in arms. Upon the appointed 
day, obſerving one of the conſpirators talking very familiar] 
Hippay- with 3 they ſuſpected that they were betrayed, and in. 
chus mur- ſtantly fell upon Hipparchus, whom they diſpatched with 2 
dered. multitude of wounds: the people, however, inſtead of ſecond- 
ing them as they expected, ſuffered Harmodius to be killed upon 
the ſpot, and ſeized and delivered up Ariſtogiton. Hippias, diſ. 
ſembling his grief for his brother's death, advanced with his 
guards to the crowd, and _— picked out ſuch as he ſuſpected 
to be conſpirators, from their looks or their wearing daggers, 
he diſmiſſed the reſt. "Though the Athenians had not, by any 
Harmodius general inſurrection, favoured the attempt of Harmodius and 
and 4ri/- Ariſtogiton, yet they carried their reſpect for them after their 
tegiton deaths, to a height ſcarce to be accounted for. They cauſed 
greatly their praiſes to be ſung at the Panathenza; prohibited any ſlave 
honoured to be called by their names, and erected for them in the forum 
by the A. brazen ſtatues, made by Praxitilet. They alſo granted ſeveral 
therians, immunities and honorary privileges to the deſcendants of theſe 
patriots, and did all in their power to make their memory ve- 
nerable; though it appears their conſpiracy proceeded rather 
from paſſion and private reſentment, than from any deſire to do 
ſervice to their country. | 
Hippias from this time began to alter his conduct towards 
the people, and to treat them with a ſeverity, unknown to his 
family before. He ordered Ariſtogiton to be put to the torture, 
in order to extort from him the names of his fellow conſpirators; 
Ariftegi- Ariſtogiton named ſeveral of Hippias's beſt friends, who were 
ton im- immediately put to death; and when Hippias aſked him if there 
peaches were not ſtill ſome others, he replicd ſmiling, I know of none 
the friends x5ww but yourſelf that deſerves to 75 death. Leena, a courte- 
of Hipfi- zan, who was kept by Ariſtogiton, being alſo tortured, in the 


a. midſt of her torments bit off her tongue and ſpit it out, that it 


might not be in her * to declare any thing to the prejudice 
of the man ſhe loved “. 

Hippias, to guard himſelf for the future againſt a like enter- 
priſe, contracted leagues with foreign princes, and encreaſed his 
revenues by various oppreſſive methods, which, however, only 
haſtened his expulſion. Megacles and his family, who from 
their great anceſtor Alemæon, were called Alemæonidaæ, reſiding 
at * in Pæonia, after they had abandoned Athens upon 
the thi 
from Athens, which were not a few. During their exile they 
buſied themſelves in contriving means for expelling the Piſſtra- 


* Demoſt. orat. in Leptin. Thucyd. L vi. Polyæn. Stratag. Arif 
Rhetor. I. 2. . 
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lidæ, and at laſt deviſed a method which proved ſucceſsful. 
They agreed with the 3. or ſtates- general of Greece, 
to re ald the temple of 0 ; and as they were poſſeſſed of 
reat riches, they built the frontiſpiece not of common ſtone, 
3s they had agreed, but of Parian marble. While they were 
thus employed, they by their great liberalities corrupted the 
prieſteſs, and engaged her to exhort all the Lacedemonians who 
came to conſult the oracle, to deliver Athens. The Lacedæmo- 
mans finding this admonition inceſſantly inculcated, reſolved at 
[aft to make war againſt the P://tratidz, though they were then 
in friendſhip and alliance with them. Their firſt invaſion of 
Attica was unſucceſsful, Hippias, who was aſſiſted with 1000 
Theſſalian horſe, having routed them with great ſlaughter and 
{ain their general. They ſent a ſecond army into Attica, un- 
der their king Cleomenes, who having defeated the Tyheſſalians, 
beſieged Hippias in Athens. During the ſiege, which ſeemed to 
promiſe no better an iſſue to the Lacedæmonians than their firſt The Pi- 
expedition, the children of Hippias happening to fall into their /fratide 
hands, when they had left the city to go to a place of ſecurity, expelled 
Hippias to redeem them, agreed by treaty to retire in five days 4thens, 
out of Attica. Accordingly he actually retired within the time and the 
limited, and went to Sigeum, a town in Phrygia, governed by democra- 
his natural brother Hegiſtratus. From the time of this expul- cy reſtor- 
ſion, which happened in the fourth year after the death of ed. 
Hipparchus, the Athenians purſued this family with implacable 
hatred. They retained ſuch a ſenſe of their uſurpation, that, 
left other eminent perſons ſhould imitate them, they readily ba- 
niſhed, on the ſlighteſt pretences, the moſt worthy of their ci- 
tizens, that at all events they themſelves might be ſafe, | 
The Athenians, after the expulſion of the Piſtratidæ, were The A4the- 
far from immediately enjoying tranquillity. The people were nian, divi- 
quickly divided into two factions. Cly/thenes, the moſt eminent ded into 
of the Alcmeonide, was the head of one faction, and the chief two facti- 
of the other was 1/agoras,: the ſon of Tirſander. Cly/thenes ap- ons, 
plied himſelf chiefly to the people, and to engage them in his 
intereſt, altered many things in Solon's ſcheme of government, 
with a view to increaſe their power. He augmented the num- 
ber of tribes to ten, and encreaſed the ſenate to 500. Iſagoras, One of 
who had contracted a great intimacy with Cleomenes, king of the parties 
Sparta, ſeeing himſelf inferior in credit to his rival, had recourſe ſupported 
to the ran dae, He alſo revived the old accuſation by Cleome- 
againſt the Alemeonidæ, who were related to Megacles, who had „, king 
violated the ſanctuary of Minerva, by putting Cylon and his or 
aflociates to death. Cleomenes favouring 1ſagoras, threatened 
the Athenians with a war if they did not expel the Alemeonidæ. 
Though they baniſhed their benefactors without heſitation, 
(leomenes nevertheleſs, ſoon after entered Attica at the head of 
a Spartan army, and upon his arrival at Athens, drove 700 fami- 
lies into baniſhment. He afterwards propoſed to diſſolve the 
ſenate, and to veſt the government in zoo of the principal per- 
ſons of Jſagoras's faction. The Athenians perceiving his deſign, 
AS | imme- 
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Who is immediately took arms, and conſtrained him with his troops, 
beſieged and Iſagoras and his friends, to retire to the citadel. Cleomenes 
in the ci finding it in vain to uſe force, ſurrendered on the third day, on 
tade! and condition that all who were in the citadel ſhould have leave to 
forced to retire out of Attica unmoleſted. The Athenians were ſo enraged 
retire. againſt the Spartans, whom they regarded as their treacherous 
enemies, that notwithſtanding the capitulation, they fel] upon 
ſuch of them as were ſeparated from the 7 * and put many of 
them to death. Upon the departure of Cleomenes, they re- 
called Cly/thenes, and all thoſe who had been ſent into exile on 
his account, that they might be the better able to ſupport a war 
which they foreſaw they ſhould be engaged in. Their precau- 
Chomenes tions ſoon appeared neceſſary. Cleomenes raiſed forces through. 
in vain at- out all the Peloporneſe, without declaring his intention, which 
tempts to was to invade Attica; and when all things were ready, he en- 


goras ty- rately, while he entered the country of Eleuſis. The Athenians, 
rant of not being able to oppoſe all their enemies at once, left their ter- 
Athens. ritories to the mercy of the Beotians and Chalcidians, and march. 
ed with all their forces againſt Cleomenes, who being firſt aban- 

doned by the Corinthians, and then by his other allies, and op- 

poſed by his colleague Demaratus, found himſelf obliged to 

The Athe- withdraw. The Athenians being thus freed from the Spartans, 
vin de- reſolved to march immediately into Eubea, againſt the Chalc- 
feat the dans. On their march they routed a body of Beotans, and 
| _ C»a/c:ai took 7oo of them priſoners, and paſſing the ſame day into 

= er: and FEubea, they gained a glorious victory over the Chalcidians, 
| the Bæoti- Leaving 4000 men in Eubæa, they returned with a great many 
aus. Beotian and Chalcidian priſoners, whom they had put in irons, 

= to Athens. On receiving two minz for each priſoner, they af- 
_ terwards ſet them at liberty, and their fetters they hung up in the 
__ citadel. The Bweotians, bent upon revenging the indignity of- 
:. fered to their countrymen, reſolved to continue the war, and 


i ä prevailed on the inhabitants of the iſland gina to make a de- 
The Zzi- ſcent upon the coaſts of Attica, while they invaded the inland 
6 nates de- parts. The Æginates, who were wealthy, and had an hereditary 
\« Clare a- cola to the Athenians, accordingly fitted out a fleet and raya- 


gainſt the ged their coaſts, which greatly incenſed the Athenians; but 


| Athenian, while they were ſending to and fro to Delphi, they were threat- 
i ned with a ſtorm from another quarter. | 

| | The Lacedæmonians diſcovering the confederacy of the Al- 

] The Spar- meonidæ with the Pythoneſs, which had engaged them in the 

tans pro- war againſt their good friends the P:þ/tratide, Repeated 

Poſe to re- ſorely of the folly they had committed, and ſent for HHipprar 

ſtore Hip- from Sigeum, in order to reſtore him to his principality. Hip- 

fiat, pias arriving at Sparta, they communicated their deſign to the 

deputies of their allies; but the Corinthian deputy remonſtrat- 

ing with great eloquence and warmth againſt the propoſition for 

ing Hippias, the other deputies refuſed to engage in the 

deſign, ſo that Hippias was obliged to return to Ha. He went 


to Saruis, and fo inſinuated himſelf with Artaphernes the gover- 


nor, 


make //,- gaged the Beotians and Chalcidians to attack the Athenians ſepa. 
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nor, that the haughty Perſian declared to the Athenians, that if 
they deſired to live in peace, they muſt recall Hippias. The The 4the- 
Athenians, 3 irritated at the imperious behaviour of »ians aſſiſt 
Artaphernes, to be r evenged of the Perſians, ſent 20 ſhips to the Ion ant 
the aſfiſtance of the cities of Ionia, which then revolted from againſt the 
Darius. The Jonians, by the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, did Perſians. 
many great exploits, and amongſt the reſt ſacked and burned 
Fardis, which made fo deep an impreſſion on the Perſian king, 
that he reſolved to march in perſon againſt Athens. 

Darius having a few years after reduced the [on:ans, ſent he- 
ralds to all the ftates of Greece, to demand earth and water of 
them, as tokens of ſubmiſſion. Many of the ſtates, out of fear 
of the mighty power of Darius, ſubmitted ; but the Athenians 
threw the Perf heralds into a deep ditch, and defired them to 
take earth and water from thence. The Aginates being of the War be- 
number of thoſe that ſubmitted, the Athenians imagined that twixt tha 
they had only acted ſo with a view to harraſs their coaſts ; and 4henians 
accuſing them to the Spartans, of treachery to the Greeks, Cleo- and Aigi- 
menes came to &Ægina, and attempted to ſeize the perſons prin- ares. 
cipally concerned in making their ſubmiſſion to the Perſians. Bef. Ch. 
He was oppoſed, however, and obliged to return without effect- 492. 
ing his deſign. Upon his arrival at Sparta, having depoſed his 
colleague emaratus, and cauſed his own kinſman Leutychides, 
to be crowned in his ſtead, he returned to Ægina with the new 
king, and having ſeized ten of the principal perſons of that 
iſland, delivered them as hoſtages to the Athenians, for the peace- 
able behaviour of their countrymen. Cleomenes not long after 
killing himſelf in a phrenzy, the Spartans annulled all his ty- 
rannical acts, and delivered up Leutychides to the Æginates, who 
only deſired of him to accompany their ambaſladors to Athens, 
to demand the liberty of their countrymen. The Athenians 
paying no regard to the ſolicitations of theſe ambaſſadors, 
the Eginates, by way of reprifals, intercepted an Athenian 
galley that was going to Delphi, and had on board a great many 
perſons of diſtinction. This loſs irritating the Athenians, the 
entered into a treaty with Nicodromus, a perſon of great og 
in Ægina, who having been formerly baniſhed, now agreed to 
betray his country to the enemy. The Athenians fitted out a 
conſiderable fleet. and ſolicited a reinforcement of ſhips from the 
Corinthians: but their forces not arriving before Ægina till after 
the day prefixed, Nicodromus, who had too haſtily declared 
himſelf, was obliged to fly. He and his aſſociates obtained 
a ſettlement on the coaſt of Attica, oppoſite to Ægina, and 
from thence committed continual piracies and depredations upon 
their countrymen. Herodotus does not mention the iſſue of the 
war, It is generally ſuppoſed that its continuance was fortu- 
nate for the Athenians, and for Greece in general, as it exerciſed 
that people in maritime affairs, and taught them the uſe and 
conſequence of a naval force. | 

When the Gree#s were informed of the deſigns of the Per- The Per- 


fans againſt them, they compromiſed all their differences, that fin war. 


X 4 they Bef. Chrift 
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they might be the better able to reſiſt the power of the great 
king. They had already been fortunately ſaved from an inyz. 


ſion, with which they were threatened by Mardonius, who 


having paſſed the 3 with a powerful army, had advanced 
ſo far as Macedlonia, but his flect being ſhipwrecked, and his 
army ſurpriſed by the T hracians, he was obliged to retire, Da- 
ius, however, reſolving to purſue his deſign, gave the command 
of a new army to Datis and Artaphernes, who, failing with 
their troops from Samos, paſſed through the Cyclades to Eretria. 
The Eretrians hearing of the approach of the enemy, aſked 
aſſiſtance of the Athenians, who immediately ordered the 4000 
men they had left in Eubza to march to ſuccour them. The 


citizens of Eretria, however, being divided by factions, the 


Athenians were warned not to truſt themſelves in the city, which 
being ſoon after betrayed to the Perſians, was pillaged and 
burnt, becauſe they had ſent five ſhips to the aſſiſtance of the 
1 Ionians. The inhabitants were all ſent captives to 

er ſia. 

The Athenians, now united with great zeal and earneſtneſs, 
raiſed, with the utmoſt expedition, al the forces they were able, 
and yet they could not draw together above gooo men ; which 


being afterwards joined by 10co Plateans, were commanded by 


ten 3 officers, who had equal power. Among theſe ge- 
nerals were Miltiades, Ariſtides, and Themiſtocles, all men of 
diſtinguiſhed valour and great abilities. They likewiſe ſolicited 


the affiſtance of the Lacedæmonians, who ordered their troops 


to be ready to march, but according to their ſuperſtitious cuſ- 
tom, would 'not allow them to ſet out till five days after, which 


The Per- was the full of the moon, The Perſians, in the mean time, 
fans are were conducted by Hippias to the plains of Marathon, as the 
conducted moſt convenient place for their numerous forces to act in, their 
by Hippias army being upwards of 100,000 men, according to the moſt 
to Mara- moderate account. The Athenians with amazing confidence 


hon. 


marched againſt them with only gcoo men, and at Marathon 
were joined by 1coo Plateans; that ſmall city now exerting it- 
ſelf, in return for the protection it had received ſome time be- 
fore from the Athenians againſt the Bœotians. The chief com- 
mand being unanimouſly conferred on Miltiades, he prevailed 


on Calimachus, the Polemarch, whoſe voice, by the Atheman. 


laws, was deciſive, to agree to attack the enemy without delay. 
Though the other generals had followed the example of Arifti- 
des, and reſigned their right of commanding by turns to Hil- 
tiades, he, however, deferred the engagement for a few days, 
till it was his own turn to command, to give no room for diſpu- 
ting his authority during the action. That day being arrived, 
he reſolved not to wait for the Lacedemonian ſuccours, but draw- 
ing up his forces in order of battle, and placing his chief ſtrength 
in the wings, advanced towards the enemy, who were drawn 
up at the diſtance of a mile. The uſual ſacrifices being offered, 
the Hihenians ran with ſpeed towards the enemy, and when they 
came up with them, charged them with ſuch Intrepidity, and 

| | | ardour, 
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udour, eſpecially on the right and left, that the barbarians 

were forced to fly on both ſides. The center of the Athenian 

line was indeed broke by the enemy, but they being ſoon after 

encloſed by the victorious wings, were alſo routed. The inva- They are 

ders now fled with precipitation to their fleet, whither they were defeated 

purſued by the Athenians, who took ſeven of their ſhips, and by the 

burnt a great many others. Ailtiades, perceiving that the Per- Athenians, 

n fleet ſailed ſouthwards, with the intention of doubling the 

cape of Sunum and ſurpriſing Athens, left Ariſtides, with 1000 

men, to guard the priſoners and the ſpoil, and marched with 

ſuch diſpatch with the reſt, that he arrived time enough to 

prevent the barbarians from attempting a deſcent. "They, ſee- 

ing all their endeavours fruſtrated, returned with diſgrace to 

Aha, In this moſt celebrated action, Herodotus tells us, there 

fell of the Athenians only 192 men, and of the Perſians 6000, 

beſides thoſe who periſhed in the ſea, and were burnt in the 

ſhips. Both Herodotus and Thucydides are ſilent as to the fate of 

Hippias; who, according to Suidas, retired to Lemnos, where, 

by a grievous malady, he loſt his ſight, and at laſt died a miſe- 

rable and painful death. Juſtin, and other authors, however, Hippias 

fy that he was killed in the action“ (H). Ari/tides, to whom lain. 

the care of the priſoners and booty was committed, diſcharged The inte- 

the truſt odd in him with the greateſt integrity. However, grity of 

notwithſtanding his vigilance and ſtrict orders, ſome there were Ari/tides. 

who enriched themſelves by private plunder, particularly Callias 

the torch-bearer, a couſin- german of Ariſtides. The torch- 

bearers were perſons dedicated to the ſervice of the gods, and 

their office being looked upon as ſacred, they wore a filet about 

their head. A Perſian priſoner, ſeeing Callias with flowing hair 

and a fillet about his head, miſtook him for a king, and fallin 

down at his feet, diſcovered to him a vaſt quantity of gold, hi 

in awell. Callias not only ſeized the gold, and 1 it to his 

own private uſe, but moſt inhumanly put to death the poor 

man who ſhewed it him; by which action he not only blemiſhed 

his own reputation, but tranſmitted infamy to his poſterity, who 

notwithſtanding their eminency in the ſtate, were ſtiled by the 

comic poets, Tae that is, enriched by the well fr. The Honours 

Athenians, in token of reſpect for their countrymen and friends paid to 

who had fallen in the engagement, erected for them public mo- theſe who 

numents in the field of battle, with ſuitable inſcriptions, which were ſlain 

contained their names and the names of their tribes and fami- 4 the bat- 
e. 
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* Herod. I. vi. Juſtin, I. ii. Val. Max. I. v. Thucyd. 1. vii. Plut. 
in vit. Ariſt. Corn. Nepos. + Plut. in vit. Milt. 5 

(u) Hippias had two wives, the rinus. One of his ſons was named 
lirſt Myrrhine, the daughter of Cal. Pifiratus, and he had a daughter 
las, by whom he had five chil- named Archidice, who was mar- 
dren ; the ſecond an extraordinary ried to the ſon of the prince of 
beauty, and daughter of one CH Lamp/acus, 


lies. 
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lies. They likewiſe cauſed this battle to be painted in the p 
cilian portico ; Miltiades, who held the firſt place, and he 
other nine generals, being repreſented at the head of the 2 


All the mans and Plateans. In the firſt tranſports of their joy, the 


Plat ranted all the Platæans the freedom of their city; and J 
n een 5 


of Athens, treated with all the marks of gratitude they could wiſh, though 


in their turns we ſhall ſee each of them lighted, proſecute 
and condemned. 

Ailtiades, while the popular favour continued, defired and 
obtained the command of a fleet of 70 ſhips, in order to puniſh 
and fubdue the iſlands that had favoured the barbarians. He 


Miltiades accordingly reduced ſome iſlands, but having had ill ſucceſs on * 


unſucceſs- the ifland of Paros, and having upon a falſe report of the arrival 
ſul in a of the enemies fleet, raiſed the ſiege of the capital of the iſland, 
naval ex- where he had been dangerouſly hurt ; he was, upon his return 
pedition. to Athens, accuſed by Xanthippus, for deceiving the Athenians, 
as Heradotus ſays. According to Cornelius Nepos, he was im- 
peached of treaſon; but according to Tuſtin, of embezzlin 
the public money, Miltiades, being then confined to his bed 
by his wound, his brother Tiſagoras ſpoke for him, and repre- 
ſented to the people the great ſervices he had done to the public, 
The accuſation of Xanthippus, however, prevailed with the 
people, who fined Miltiades zo talents, which was the whole 
He is fined expence of the Parian expedition. As he was unable to pay 
and dies this great ſum, they put him into priſon, where he died of the 
in jail. wound he had received at Paros. Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, 
purchaſed the permiſſion of burying his father's body, by pay- 
ing the fine in which he had been condemned; which ſum he 
raiſed by the affiftance of his friends and relations, continuing 
in priſon himſelf till the money was paid. Cornelius Nepes, 
who in his account of this great man, confounds him with his 
randfather of the ſame name, obſerves, that what chiefly in- 
« omar the Athenians to act in this manner, with regard to him, 
was _ his merit and great reputation, which made the people, 
who had but lately been delivered from the yoke of Pi trans 
apprehend that Miltiades, who had been tyrant before in the 

1 might attempt the ſame at Athens. | 
he Athenians now releaſed from all apprehenſions of foreign 
war, fell, as uſual, into domeſtic diſenlions, their factions re- 
viving on the old ſubject, whether the ſupreme authority ſhould 


be veſted in the 122 or whether the ſtate ſhould be governed 


only by the moſt worthy. Ari/iides was at the head of one 
The cha- party, and Themiſtocles was chief of the other. Plutarch tells 
raters of us, that theſe two chiefs, when they were boys together, were 
Ariftizes always at variance, not only in ſerious matters, but even in 
and The- their ſports and plays. It could not indeed be well otherwiſe, 
mifloctes, for Ariſtides, he ſays, was firm and ſteady in his behaviour, im- 


moveable in every thing that appeared juſt, and incapable of 


uſing the leaſt falſhood, flattery, or deceit, even in jeſt; whereas 
Themijtecles was of an impetuous nature, full of ſpirit, com- 
plaiſant, 


OF THE WORLD. 


niſant, ſubtle, and in fine, one who could put on any appear- 
ce to carry his point. His ſchoolmaſter pronounced thus of 
him, Boy, thou wilt never prove an ordinary perſon, but ſome 
time or other will become either a mighty bleſſing, or an out- 
rageous curſe to thy country. Ariftides, by ſtudying the laws of 
Heurgus, became a favourer of ariſtocracy ; and Themi/tacles, 
rather out of ſpleen to him than from any other motive, favoured 
exceedingly the cauſe of the people. | 

It muſt be owned that both of them fincerely loved their 
country, and were aſhamed and ſorry for the injuries they did to 
the public, in conſequence of their mutual animoſities. Ariſ- 
tides, apprehenſive left Them/tocles ſhould get too great an 


aſcendant with the people, ſometimes oppoſed his deſigns, even 


when they were juſt and beneficial to the public. Having one 
day prevailed with the people to reject ſome uſeſul propoſal 
made by his antagoniſt, he was ſo much affected with what he 
had done, that he cried out aloud as he went out of the aſſembly, 
That the Athenians would never proſper till they threw them both 
ine the Barathrum. The Barathrum was a pit into which ma- 
lefators condemned to die were thrown. The general conduct 
of Ariſtides was by far the moſt laudable; and he piqued himſelf 
ſo much upon a ng ſtrictly according to the rules of equity, 
that he acquired the {irname of 777 and was looked upon as 
the moſt worthy and virtuous of the Athenians. Themiflocles, 
however, obſerving the high reputation of his rival, artfully 
contrived to raiſe the popular reſentment againſt him, on ac- 
count of his very virtues. He cauſed it to be whiſpered about 
that Ari/tides, having aſſumed the name of Juſt, and acting fre- 
quently as an umpire between contending parties, had inſenſibly 


erected a monarchy, though without pomp or guards; for what Themifto- 
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cnflitutes a tyrant (ſaid the agents of Themi/tocles) but giving cles pro- 


laws. Having thus inflamed the people, he prevailed upon them cures the 


to baniſh Ariſtides by the oftraciſm. This kind of puniſhment baniſh- 
was ſo called from a Greek word, ſignifying a ſhell, becauſe the ment of 
citizens who gave their votes, wrote the name of the perſon 4r;/iges. 


they would have baniſhed, upon ſhells or pieces of tiles, which 
were thrown together in the forum. By this law, men, emi- 
nent to ſuch a degree as to threaten the ſtate with danger, were 
baniſhed for ten years. This exile, however, Plutarch ſays, 
was looked upon, not as a puniſhment for a crime, but as a kind 
of honourable retirement; the baniſhed perſon having free leave, 
during his abſence, to make what uſe he pleaſed of his eſtate, 
The author of this extraordinary law is not known; but how- 
ever uncertain is the time of its taking place, whether under 
Hippias, Clyſtbenes, Piſiſtratus, or Theſeus, there is no diſpute 
that it ended in the baniſhment of Hyperbolus. Ariſtotle ſeems 
to aſcribe this practice to all the democracies of his time; and 
we are aſſured by various authors, that the Argives, Milefrans, 

garenſians, and Syracuſans, had the ſame law among them, 
though under different titles. The baniſhed perſon was obli- 


ged to quit the Athenian territories within eleven days; but * 
the 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 

the number of ſhells were leſs than 6000, the vote did not ta 
place k. When the Athenians were crowding with their ſhell 
to the forum, a clown who could neither write nor read, aq. 
dreſſed himſelf to Ariſtides, and defired him to write the name 
of Ariſtides upon his ſhell; © Has he done you any wron 

« ſaid Ariſtides, that you are for condemning him in this nes 
% ner?” © No, replied the other, I don't ſo much as know 
„ kim, but I am quite tired and angry with hearing every body 
call him the J. Ariſtides calmly took the ſheff, and wrote 
his own name upon it; and when the magiſtrates ſignified unto 


him that the vote againſt him had taken place, he retired modeſt 


The war 
with the 
E at's 


renewed. 


The Per- 
fan, again 
reſolve to 
invade 
Greece. 


out of the forum, and as he went out, lifted up his eyes to hez- 

ven and ſaid, I beſeech ye, gods, that the Athenians may never ſe: 

that day which fhall force them to remember Ariſtides. 
Themiſtocles being now without a rival, had great influence 


with the people. As the war was renewed with the Aginates, 


who greatly diſtreſſed the Athenians by their ſuperiority of ſhip- 
ping, and as it was ſuſpected the Per/ans intended another in- 
vaſion of Greece, Themiſtocles propoſed that the money produced 
by the ſilver mines, which the Athenians had hitherto divided 
among themſelves, ſhould be applied to the building of a fleet; 
His propofal bein 9 with, 1c0 gallies were immediately 
put upon the ſtocks. This ſudden increaſe of the fleet of the 
Athemans, and their attention afterwards to maritime affairs, 

roved the means of preſerving, not only Athens, but all Gree, 
in the enjoyment of its liberties. 

Soon after, the Athenians, being alarmed with the news of 
the great preparations of Aer xes, cauſed another hundred gallies 
to be built. Their apprehenſions of a Perſian invaſion ſoon ap- 
peared to be juſt, for meſſengers arrived at Athens from NXere, 
demanding earth and water, in token of ſubjection. rs 
cles prevailed with the Athenians, to put the interpreter of theſe 
meſſengers to death, for preſuming to publiſh the decrees of 


the king of Perſia in the language of the Greeks. He cauſed 


Themiſto- 

choſen ge- 
neral of 

the Athe- 
#1415. 


J. xili. Ariſt, Polit. J. iii. Scholiaſt. Ariſtoph, ad Equit, 


another perſon, who had received large ſums from the king of 
Perſia, and endeavoured to corrupt ſome principal citizens, to 
be baniſhed Attica by ſound of trumpet : and with the aſſiſtance 
of Chileus, the Arcadian, he engaged the ſeveral ſtates of Grew: 
to lay aſide their quarrels, and provide for their common 
defence. | 

When it came to be debated, who ſhould be appointed gene- 
ral of the Athenians, one Epicydes, a vain orator of no great merit, 
notorious for his avarice and want of courage, ſolicited that 
employment. Themi/tocles, ſeeing the danger of his country, 
ftrained his own circumſtances and bought him off, and was 
then unanimouſly choſen general himſelf. 


— — w- 


® Plat. in vit. Ariſt. and Themiſt. Corn: Nepos. Suidas. lian, 
News 


vs 
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News in the mean time arriving, that the Perſians were en- 

tering Europe by the Helleſpont, T hemiſtacles in vain endeavoured 
to perſuade the Athenzans to go on board their fleet, and oppoſe 
the enemy as ſoon as poſſible. Soon after, however, they agreed 
to march by land, to defend the paſs of mount Ceta, in Theſ- The Per- 
ay ; but advice arriving that the Perſians were maſters of The- gans ar- 
10 and Bæotia, and had forced the ſtreights of Thermopyle, rive at 
they returned to Athens. Having in this diſtreſs conſulted the Theſſaly. 
oracle of Delphi, the Pythoneſs anſwered, That there would be 
10 way of ſaving the city but by walls of wood. The Athenians 
were mightily divided about the true ſenſe and meaning of this 
anſwer. Many were of opinion, that by walls of wood the 
citadel was to be underſtood, becauſe it had formerly been pali- 
ſadoed. Others affirmed that it could intend nothing but ſhips, 
and therefore adviſed their countrymen to place all their hopes 
in their leet. Themiſtocles, who was of this opinion, demon- The Aube 
ſtrated by many arguments, that this was the true ſenſe of the ans re- 
oracle, and at length all diſcreet people declared for following ſolve to 
his advice. To prevail with the ſuperſtitious, he bribed the abandon 
prieſteſs of Minerva, who gave out, that the offerings ſet be- their city. 
fore the ſacred dragon were found untouched, and at laſt that 
he had diſappeared, ſo that without doubt, the goddeſs had quit- 
ted the city, and taken her flight before them to the ſea. All 
degrees of people were now ardent for embarking ; Themifecles 
having-not only perſuaded them to do what he conceived was ex- 
pedient for their ſafety, but even infuſed into them the ſame 
ſpirit with which he himſelf acted. When they began to pre- 
pare for this extraordinary embarkation, they had recourſe to 
the council of the Areopagus, who from funds to us unknown, 
diſtributed eight drachms to every man who went on board. 
More money, however, being needed, 7 ave out, 
that ſomebody had ſtolen from the ſtatue of Minerva the ſhield, 
whereon the head of Meduſa was engraven; and under pretence 
of ſearching for it, as he was authorized by the people, he took 
away all the money he could lay his hands on, and applied it to 
the uſe of the public. The loſs of Ariſtides being now felt by 
the Athenians, they, by the advice of Themiſtocles, paſſed a de- 
cree to recall home all their people that were in baniſhment. 
Ariſtides upon his return, was ſo far from ſecretly thwarting his 
antient rival, that he zealouſly contributed to the ſucceſs of his 
enterpriſes, and to the advancement of his glory. 

Before the general embarkation of the Athenzans, Themiftocles The con. 
had ſailed with 107 Athenian veſſels, and joined the confederate g.qge.... 
feet at Artemiſſum, under the command of Eurybiades the Spar- feet at- 
en; who, obſerving the whole oppoſite coaſt at Aphete covered tacks chat 
with the enemies ſhips, propoſed to fail back to the Peloponneſe. of the 
The Eubæans not being able to prevail with him to ſtay till they Perfoazs 
could carry off their wives and children, addreſſed themſelves : 
to Themi/tocles, and made him a preſent of zo talents. Themiſ- 
txcles taking the money, bribed Eurybiades with five talents, and 
ſatisfied the Corinthian commander, who had alſo propoſed to 
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The 4the- The Grecian fleet having ſuffered conſiderably, left Artemiſum 
niansleave and ſailed round to Athens; and having affiſted in carrying off 
their city, the inhabitants of that city to the neighbouring iſlands of Salami; 
which is and AÆgina, they took their ſtation at Salamis. The Perſian 
plundered army in the mean time entering £0, all to fire and ſword; 
and burnt they pillaged and burnt the city of At 


by the 
Perſians. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
weigh anchor, with three talents, keeping the other 22 to hin. 
ſelf. Eurybiades accordingly conſenting to remain, they ſoon 
after had ſeveral ſucceſsful encounters with the enemy's fleet 
and at length came to a general engagement, in which, thougy 
neither party could: claim the victory, the confederates, how. 
ever, found themſelves a full match for their powerful invader, 


hens, and having taken 
the citadel by ſtorm, put to death the few Athenians who had 
fortified themſelves in it, according to their interpretation of 
the oracle. Being great enemies to idolatry, they vented their 
rage wherever they came againſt the idols, altars, and temples 
of the Greeks. The Grecian fleet hearing of the fate of Athen, 
and perhaps ſeeing the flames of the city from their ſtation, 
were ſtruck with the greateſt conſternation. A council was im- 
mediately held, to conſult whether or not they ſhould retire to 
the Peloponneſe. Themiſtocles exerting himſelf with vehemence 
againſt the propoſal for retiring, Eurybiades ſaid to him, Suh 
as rife up before the reſt at the Olympic games are 11 To this 
he wiſely anſwered, That they who are left behind are never 
crowned. Eurybiades at this, lifting up his batoon, as if he 
would have ftruck him, Themi/tocles ſteadily ſaid, Strike if ym 
will, but hear me; upon which Eurybiades laid down his ſtaff, 
and patiently attended to his diſcourſe. He at length fo clearly 
demonſtrated to the aſſembly, and to the general in particular, 
that it would be madneſs to think of fighting any where but 
where they were, that the wiſeſt of the Greczan captains con- 
curred with him. A few days after, however, the Peloponne- 
dans being anxious to ſail to the defence of their own country, 
abſolutely reſolved to depart. Themiſtocles perceiving they were 
fixed in their reſolution, which, if purſued, would be the ruin 
of the common cauſe, took ſuch meaſures, that they were for- 
ced to ſtay. He privately informed the enemy, by a truſty 
meſſenger, that the Grec:ans had determined to diſperſe, and 


adviſed the Perſians, as a friend to their cauſe, to ſeize the preſent A 
opportunity of attacking the confederates. This meſſage had dep 
its deſired effect, and the Perſians accordingly advanced to hem to ö 
in the Greeks, and prevent them from eſcaping, which was firk inte 
known to Ari/tides, who had come in the night time from Eg thre 
na through part of their fleet. This great Athenian calling The- ther 
miſtocles out from the council, which was ſtill full of diſſenſion, mac 
told him what he had ſeen, and generouſly propoſed that they Th 
themſelves ſhould: lay aſide the vain and childiſh contention, nou 
that had hitherto ſubſiſted between them. Themiſtocles moſt rea- beſt 
dily agreed to his propoſal, and introduced him to the council; laid 
but the greateſt part of the officers gave no credit to his report, judg 


till a Tewan ſhip, which deſerted from the enemy, my" = 
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vered the whole truth. By this ſhip and another that had for- 
merly deſerted from the enemy at Aphete, the Grecian fleet was 
increaſed to 380 ſail, but that of the enemy conſiſted of 200 
veſſels and upwards. The Greeks, however, notwithſtanding The Pe-- 
their great inferiority of number, gained a moſt complete vic- ſan fleet 
tory, and with the loſs of only 40 of their own ſhips, deſtroyed totally 
200 of the enemy's veſſels, and took a great many others. The routed at 
victory was attributed chiefly to the bravery and conduct of the Salamis. 
Frinates and Athemians. During the action, ſome of the Ionian Ref. Ch. 
relſels in the enemy's fleet, declared for the Greeks, and after 480. 
the defeat, a great many of the Per/zan auxiliaries, dreading the 
reſentment of Xerxes, ſailed directly home. The Perfans, by 

the loſs of this battle, were greatly alarmed, as their army could 

no longer receive any aſſiſtance from their fleet, which was not 

now in a condition to face that of the Greeks. Aerxes having Xerxes 
taken a reſolution to abandon Europe, the remains of his fleet marches 
next morning ſailed from the port of Athens for the Helleſpont, back to 
to defend the bridge that ke had thrown over it, and he himſelf the Helle- 
ſet out on his return to ia. The Greeks, upon being inform- /pont. 

ed of the flight of the enemy, failed after them, but not being 

able to come up with them, they ſtopped at Audros, and be- 

ſieged the capital of the iſland. Tyhemiſtocles, indeed, propoſed 

that they ſhould ſail to the Helleſpont, and break down. the 

bridge, but was oppoſed by Ariſtides, according to Plutarch, or 

according to Herodotus, by Eurybiades, who affirmed, that it 

would be very imprudent to ſhut the Perſians into Europe, 

which would render them deſperate, and force them to exert , 
themſelves with vigour. Whether Themi/tocles made this pro- 

poſal in earneſt, we think may reaſonably be doubted ; for as a 

ſtratagem to make Aeræxes of his own accord abandon Greece, 

he ſent to him as a friend, and adviſed him to haſten his depar- 

ture, as the Greeks were propoſing to break down the bridge at 

the Helleſpont. At the ſame time he adviſed the Athenians to The Athe- 
give over the purſuit of the enemy, and to return and rebuild z:ans re- 
their city. While the forces were beſieging Andros, Herodotus turn to 
lays, Themi/tocles extorted large ſums of money from ſome of their city. 
the neighbouring iſlands, by threatning to bring the confederate 
fleet againſt them; and he inſinuates, that he applied thoſe ſums 

to his own private uſe. | 

The confederate fleet, not being able to reduce the Andrians, 
departed to Caryſtus, and having ravaged that iſland, returned 
to Salamis, There in the firſt place they ſet apart the ſpoil they 
Intended to conſecrate to the gods, and among other things 
three Phænician ſhips. Having then parted the booty among 
themſelves, they ſent offerings to Delphi, of which a ſtatue was 
made 12 cubits high, holding the prow of a ſhip in one hand. 

hey next failed to the //?hmus, to confer the accuſtomed ho- 
nours upon the perſons who ſhould be found to have behaved 

eſt in the war. The commanders accordingly, at their arrival, 
laid upon the altar of Neptune the names of thoſe who they 
Judged deſerved the firſt and ſecond places. Each chief put _ 
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his own name in the firſt place, and the name of Themiſteds;n 
the ſecond, which was indeed giving him the preference to them 
all. Themiſtocles from the 1/{hmus went to Lacedemon, where 
he was received with the greateſt honour and reſpect; and the 
Spartans, partial as they were to their own countrymen, after 
decreeing the prize of valour to Eurybiades, aſſigned that of pry. 
dence to Themiſtocles, and crowned him with a wreath of olive, 
They preſented him alſo with the moſt magnificent chariot in 
_ and at his return, he was attended to the borders of 

egea by 300 eminent Spartans, of the 1 708 order, an 
honour never paid to any ſtranger before. But what gave him 
the moſt ſenſible pleaſure, were the public acclamations he re- 
ceived a few years after at the Olympic games. As ſoon as he 
appeared, the whole aſſembly roſe up to do him honour. No- 
body regarded either the games or the combats, but all eyes 
were fixed upon him, and every one was eager to ſhew hin, 
and point him out with the hand to the ſtrangers that did not 
know him. 1 

Aerxes, ſoon after the battle of Salamis, having returned with 
precipitation to Aſia, left 300,000 choſen men in Greece, under 
Mardonius, who took up his winter quarters in Theſah and 


h Macedonia. The Athenians, by hazarding their all in the cauſe 


the 4rhe- of liberty, and by their bravery at the battle of Salamis, had 


mans 0 


acquired a mighty reputation, not only among the Greciay 
ſtates, but alſo among the Perſians. 1 accordingly, 
the following ſpring, ſent Alexander, king of Macedon, with 
moſt advantageous offers to the Athenians, if they would deſert 
the general alliance, and agree to a peace with the Perſians, 
He offered to rebuild, at the king's charges, their city, and 
whatever other edifices had been demoliſhed the year before in 
Attica; to ſuffer them to live according to their own laws; to 
reinſtate them in all their former poſſeſſions; and to add to them 
whatever other lands they ſhould deſire. The Lacedæmonian- 
hearing that the king of MHacedon was come to Athens from 
Mardonius, immediately ſent ambaſſadors thither, who were 
admitted to an audience of the people at the ſame time with 
Alexander. The king, after mentioning the terms offered by 
Aerxes, exhorted the Athenians, as being their antient friend, 
br lay hold on ſo favourable an opportunity of reſettling their 
affairs. 

The Lacedæmonian ambaſſadors. next addreſſed themſelves to 
the people, and entreated them earneſtly not to deſert the cauſe 
of liberty, as the Greets had been drawn into the war merely 
from their reſpect to them. They promiſed to give them all the 
aſſiſtance in their power, and offered, in conjunction with their 
allies, to take care of their wives and children. The Athentans 
replied to Alexander, that as long as the ſun and moon endured, 
they would never deſert the cauſe of Greece, nor forget the inju- 
ries done them by the Per/zans. At the ſame time they told the 
Lacedemonian ambaſladors, that they were ſorry they ſhould 
congeive ſo meanly of them, as to think they would ever com- 
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ire intereſt with glory. They would continue firm to their 
confederates, they ſaid, without being a burthen to them. | | 
Mardonius finding his offers rejected by the Athenians, march- 4,hens à 
ed with his army into Attica, waſted and plundered the coun- cond = 
„and levelled even the ruins of ancient buildings. The time de- 
a being diſappointed in their expectations of ſuccours ſtroy ed. 
fom their allies, were in no condition to oppoſe the Perſians; 
they therefore again abandoned their city, which the enemy a 
ſecond time burnt and pillaged. The confederate army in the 
mean time was aſſembling with the utmoſt diligence at the 
Ithnus, under the command of Pauſanias, king of Sparta, and 
Ariftides the Athenian. Mardonius on this news, marched back 
into Bœotia, which he choſe for the held of action, and being 
followed thither by the Greeks, both parties came to a general The Per- 
engagement near Platæa, in which Mardonius was killed, and Hans rout- 
the 5 totally defeated, with the loſs of upwards of 200, ooo ed at Pla- 
men. The ſame day that the battle of Platza was fought in 72a. 
Greece, the Perſians were alſo defeated at Mycale, in Ionia, by Bef. Ch. 
the Grecian fleet, under the command of Leutychides the Lace- 479. 
demontan, and Fanthi pus the Athenian, In this battle it is | 
univerſally allowed, that the Athenians behaved better than any 
of the rell of the Greeks. Having boldly attacked and routed 
the troops that were entrenched on the coaſt, they burnt the 
Perfian fleet, which had been drawn on ſhore, and having plun- 
N the country, embarked with an immenſe booty, and ſailed 
to Samos. | | e 
The Ianians having now openly revolted from the Per/ians, . 
the Greeks at Samos fliberated, Whither they ſhould 4 2 
nia to the barbarians, and tranſport the Jonians into Greece, poſe the 
and ſettle them in the territories of ſuch Greek ſtates as had tranſport- 
fided with the Perſians. Though the propoſal at firſt ſeemed ing the 
agreeable to the Athenians, yet after ſome reflection they refuſed 7,7;.,..in. 
to conſent to it; being apprehenſive that the /onians would then to Greece; 
rival them in trade, or at feaſt throw off that obedience and re- 8 
ſpect which hitherto they had paid Athens, as their mother 
city and conſtant protectreſs. 
The confederates, therefore, dropping the propoſal, promiſed 
the Ionians ſuch aſſiſtance as they ſhould have occaſion for from 
time to time. The fleet then leaving their coaſts, the Lacedæ- 
nonians returned home; but the Athenians and the Ionians ſtaid 
for ſome time at the Hell ont, and landing in the Thracian 
Cherſaneſe, beſieged Sgſtos, then inhabited by the Pelians. The 
garriſon, however, were Per/ians, who under the command of 
tbazus and Artayctes, made a moſt obſtinate defence. The 
Perſians at length made their eſcape over the walls in two diffe- 
rent parties; but the olians in the morning opening their gates Seſßot ta- 


| to the Athenians, they took poſſeſſion of the city, and imme- ken by the 


diately purſued the enemy. Cibaxus and his party were over- Athenians. 
taken by the Thracians, who having killed a great many of them, 
took the reſt priſoners, and afterwards ſacrificed them. The 
Athenians overtook ArtayFes, and having routed his party, 
Vo. II. * | took 
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took him and his ſon priſoners. They afterwards impaled him, 


and ſtoned his fon, becauſe he had facrilegioufly robbed the 

tomb of Protęſilaus, at Eleus, in the Cherſoneſe*. Winter now 
approaching, the Athenians and the other Grees returned home 

loaded with immenſe booty, carrying with them alſo the ma. 

3 of the bridges of Aerxes, to be conſecrated in their 

temple. : 8 

The Abe- he Athenians being now under no more apprehenſions from 
mans re- the Perfians, brought Pack all their families into Attica, and 
build their began to think of rebuilding their city, not only with the ut. 
City. moſt expedition, but alſo with ſome degree of magnificence, 
The people were more elate than ever, and upon reſettling 

their affairs, were reſolved to preſerve that freedom uninvaded 

by citizens, for which they had ſo warmly contended again 
ſtrangers. Themiſtoclos, who was always for a popular govern. 

ment, ſupported the pretenſions of the people, and Aridi, 
thoroughly convinced that it would be better to grant them 

what they ſo much defired, than by an oppoſition to hazard 

new diſturbances, propoſed that every citizen ſhould have an 

- equal right to the government, and that the archons ſhould be 
8 out of the body of the people, without diſtinction of 


0 : * 


tribes. All ranks of people acquieſced in this propoſal *. 
Themiſto- Themiſtocles propoſed alſo at this time, that Athens ſhould be 
eles pro- inſtantly fortified in the beſt manner poſſible, to prevent ſuch 
poſes the misfortünes, as they had lately ſuſtained from the ſudden inva- 
fortifying ſion of the Perſians. The Lacedemonians, as ſoon as they re- 
of Athens. cœived this news, were exceedingly alarmed. Having hitherto 
| been conſidered as the APE people of Greece, they were 
's jealous of a rival ; and fearing that the Athenians, who were 
now very powerful at fea, ſhould increaſe their ſtrength by land, 
they might in time take upon them to 88 Sparta of that 
authority and pre-eminence, which it had hitherto exerciſed 
over the reſt of Greece, they ſent an embaſſy to the Athenians, 
The Spar- to difſuade them from their undertaking. The' ambaſſadors 
tan re- repreſented, that the common intereſt required that there ſhould 
monſtrate he no fortified city out of the Peloponneſe, leſt in a future inva- 
againſt it. ſion it ſhould be poſſeſſed by the enemy. The Athenians, not 
having any regard to theſe remonſtrances, the ambaſſadors then 
threatned to force them to comply with the deſire of the Spar- 
tans, Themiſtocles adviſed his countrymen to make uſe of cun- 
ning againft theſe pretended friends, and to anſwer that they 
would, by an embaſly, ſatisfy the Lt concerning their 
proceedings. By his own deſire, Themi/tocles was nominated 
one of the ambaſſadors. Having adviſed the ſenate to ſend his 
They are collegues after him one by one, in order to gain time for carry- 
deceived ing on the work; he ſet out for Sparta, but put off from time 
by Themiſ to time receiving an audience, on pretence that he waited for 
facies, the arrival of his collegues. Meanwhile, the work was car- 
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ied on at Athens with the utmoſt induſtry and vigour ; women, 


he children, ſtrangers, ſervants, and citizens, all working night 
W and day, and ſparing neither houſes nor ſepulchres for materials, 
de, ſo that in a ſhort ſpace the walls were almoſt finiſhed. The 
a Vartans, who were informed what was doing at Athens, made 
eir loud complaints to Themiſtocles; but he poſitively aſſured them 
that the information was falſe, and deſired them to ſend depu- 
m ties again to Athens to enquire into the fact. At the ſame time 
nd he ſecretly adviſed the Athenians to detain theſe deputies, till he 
t and his collegues were returned from their embaſſy. After his 
e. collegues were all arrived, he then in a 8 audience avowed 
Ng the whole tranſaction. The Spartans, ſeeing no remedy, diſ- 
ed ſembled their reſentment, and the ambaſſadors on both ſides re- 
iſt turned to their reſpective cities. | 
n- The following year, which was the laſt of the 75th olympiad, 
'r, Aldimanthus being archon, Themiſtocles adviſed the people to The Pa- 
m make the Pyræum the port of Athens, which was much larger cum 
re ind more commodious than that of Phalerim, and would be a made the 
an reat means of encreaſing their wealth and raiſing their power. port of 
be fie conſidered that if the Athenians were once maſters of the Aen. 
of ſea, not only the Jonians, but all the iſlanders, would then 


attach themſelves to them rather than to the Spartans. Theſe 
reflections, however, he kept ſecret, leſt the jealouſy of the 
Hartans ſhould be again alarmed, and to lull their ſuſpicions, 
he ſent ambaſſadors to Sparta, to infinuate how ft it would be 
for the Greeks to have ſome great port, where a fleet might al- 
rays continue in ſafety, in order to watch the defigns of the 
Prrfans, He then applied himſelf to the undertaking with ſuch 
care and diligence, that the place was in a poſture of defence, 
and the work almoſt finiſhed, before it was well known ar 
Sharta what the Athenians were about. He did not chuſe to 
make the haven a part of the city, leſt the ſailors, who are ge- 

nerally diſſolute, ſhould, by mixing with the citizens, intro- 
duce a corruption of manners; but he united it to the city by 
two long walls, which ſecured the communication. 

Plutarch tells us, that ſoon after he formed another ſcheme 
for aggrandizing the Athenians, though at the expence of his 
own reputation; for had he an hundred times the merit aſcribed 
to him, this ſingle action would be ſufficient to ſully all his 


n- glory. When the Grecian fleet, he ſays, was arrived at Pegaſa, 
ey a town of Mag neſia, Where it wintered, Theniſtocles made an 
eit oration to his countrymen, and told them, that he had it in his 
ed mind to do ſomething which would prove of infinite conſequence 
us to Athens ; but that his ſcheme was of tuch a nature, that he 
y- could not communicate it to the aſſembly. Upon this the Athe- 
ne mens directed him to communicate it to Ariftides only, and in 
or caſe he approved it, to put it in practice. Accordingly, he 
u- told Ariſtides, that his ſcheme was to burn the reſt of the Gre- 


dan fleet, which would leave 4thens miſtreſs of the ſeas. Aris 
| 6 reporting to the people, that what Themiſtocles propoſed 
il. Was indeed the moſt . thing that could happen to 

2 them 
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them, but at the ſame time it was the moſt unjuſt, they direat 
ordered Themiſtacles to think no more of it. iy 
The ſove- "The Greeks 3 the war all this time againſt the Pe 
reignty of fans, the Athenians fitted out a fleet, under the command of 
the ſea. Ariſtides and Cimon, the fon of Miltiades; but the chief com. 
transferr- mand of the united fleet was conferred on 2 gr the Low. 
ed to the dæmonian. They firſt directed their courſe to the iſle of Ori 
Athenians. where they reſtored all the cities to their liberty, and failing 
from thence to the Helleſpont, reduced Byzantium, in which 
city they took ſeveral priſoners of eminent note, and ſome near. 
ly related to Xerxes himſelf. Pauſanias, however, engaging in 
a treaſonable correſpondence with Aerxes, ſet all his priſoners at 
liberty, and pretended they had made their eſcape. At the ſame 
time he treated the allies with an inſufferable rudeneſs and inſo- 
lence; never ſpoke to the officers but in a harſh and arrogant 
manner, and required extraordinary honours to be paid him. 
As for the private men, under colour of preſerving diſcipline, 
he treated them as if they had been all flaves ; making them, for 
the ſmalleſt offences, ſtand with an anchor bound down on their 
ſhoulders, ſo that it almoſt ſunk them into the earth. On the 
other hand, the courteous, affable, and obliging deportment of 
Ariſtides and Cimon, attracted the hearts of both captains and 
ſoldiers, and exceedingly encreaſed their averſion to Parſania, 
At laft this general diſſatisfaction publickly broke out, and al 
the allies deſerted him, and put themfelves under the command 
and protection of the Athenians. 
Ariſiides The cities and ſtates of Greece had hitherto raiſed occaſionally 
taxes all ſeveral ſums of money, for defraying the expence of the war 
Greece by againſt the barbarians. Being now convinced that it was ne- 
common ceſſary for them to be always on their guard, they propoſed to 
conſent. eſtabliſh a ſtanding fund, to be ſupplied by a general tax. Ariſ⸗ 
tides was appointed by all the Greeks to have the ſuperintendance 
of this fund, and to fix the rates of the different ſtates ; and he 
executed his commiſſion in ſuch a manner, that this taxation was 
unanimouſly ſtiled, T he happy lot of Greece, The groſs amount 
of this tax was 460 talents. 
When he had finiſhed this buſineſs, he ſettled the ſeveral at- 
ticles of their grand alliance, and made all the confederates 
{wear to the obſervation of them, he himſelf taking the oath 
in the name of the Athenians; throwing at the ſame time pieces 
of red hot iron into the ſea, and pronouncing curſes againſt all 
ſuch as ſhould violate any article of the alliance they ſwore to. 
Afterwards, when neceſſity compelled the Athenians to act 1 
little againft the letter of that treaty, Ariſtides adviſed them to 
transfer the curſes on him. Them/locles, who was not pleaſed 
with the encomiums beſtowed on his rival, in order to lellen hi 


reputation, ſaid in a public aflembly, that the 3 beſtowed 


on Ariſtides, were not pruifes worthy of a man, but of a money” 
cheſt, which ſafely keeps what is depoſited therein. This low 
ſneer was partly in reſentment of an obſervation of Ariſt14i 
Themiftocles ſaying, that he thought it the greateſt excellency of 

fs a gene- 
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z general to be able to penetrate the deſigns of his enemy, 
Ariſtides replied, that it was indeed a moſt neceſſary qualifica- 
tion, but that there was another equally illuſtrious, which was, 


ij have clean hands, and not to be a ſlave to money. 


Though the Lacedemonians, when they loſt the ſupreme 
command of the fleet, affected great moderation, and ſeemed 
without regret to renounce the ſuperiority, yet they began in a 
ſhort time to look on this change as a mighty diminution of 
their authority. Their anger, however, being moderated by 
the wiſdom of ſome of their citizens, they laid afide all thoughts 
of war; but ſoon after turned their reſentment againſt Themi/to- 
ces, who was very guilt in their eyes, for having ſo greatly Temiſto- 
contributed to the aggrandizing of their rival ſtate. By their ces ba- 
intrigues at Athens, they had ſo far prevailed, as to perſuade the niſhed out 
Athenians to baniſh him by the oftraciſm. But being bent upon of Athens. 
ruining him entirely, they accuſed him of having conſpired 
with their king, Pauſanias, to betray the cauſe of Greece. 
Upon examination, it did indeed appear, that Pauſanias had 
diſcovered his intrigues to Themiſtocles, but it appeared likewiſe, 
that Themiſtocles did all in his power to divert him from them. 
Though he was acquitted of this accuſation with honour, yet 
the general clamour being raiſed againſt him by thoſe citizens 
who envied him, and by the ſecret artifices of the Lacedæmo- 
mans, he was obliged to fly from one place to another, and at anddriven 
laſt to take ſhelter in the court of Admetus, king of the Molo/- out of 
fans, This king, however, being threatned by the Spartans Greece. 
with a general war of the confederate Greeks, furniſhed The- 
niſtocles with money to make his eſcape into Aſia. As Artax- 
zrxes had promiſed 200 talents for apprehending him, it was 
dangerous for him to be ſeen in that country. He proceeded, 
however, to the Perſian court in ſafety, by the contrivance of 
his friend N7cogines, the olian, who provided for him a cloſe 
litter, in which he travelled under the character of a Grecian 
lady. Having obtained an audience of the king, as a Greek He retires 
ſtranger, he declared who he was, and begged his protection. to the 
All authors agree that Artaxerxes received him with great kind- Perſſan 
neſs; and, according to Plutarch, he was ſo well pleaſed with court, and 
him, that the night of his audience he cried out thrice in his is kindly 
ſleep, I have Themiſtocles the Athenian. The next morning received 
the king again ſent for him, and as ſoon as the firſt compliments by Artax- 
were over, ſaid, I am in your debt 200 talents, for ſo much I pro- eg. 
miſed to him who brought Themiſtocles. Having obtained a year 
to learn the Perſian language, at the end of that time he appear- 
ed at court, and ſoon became a greater favourite with Artaxerxes 
than any of the native Perſians. He was alſo in high favour with 
the queen mother, and became a convert to the Per/ian religion, 
in which he was inſtructed by the magi. The cities of MHag- 
ga, Myon, and Lampſacus, were beſtowed upon him, and 
having fixed his refidence at I; he there lived with all the 
ſplendor of a Perſian grandee ; inſomuch, that he ſaid one day 
at table to his children, Ve had been undone, my little ones, ons 
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had not been undone. He died at the age of 66 years, and ſome 
reported that he had poiſoned himſelf, upon finding it impoffible 
to accompliſh what he had 1 the king. He was honour. 
ed with a ſtately tomb at Magnefia; but his bones, by his own 
command, were privately carried back into Attica, and buried 
there. His large eſtate, and the great privileges he enjoyed, deſcend. 
ed to his poſterity; inſomuch, that Plutarch ſays, he knew one (|; 
them, whoſe name was alſo Themiſtocles, who lived at Mag neſa 
in full poſſeſſion of them, above 500 years after the death of 
this great man *. * | 
After the baniſhment of Tyhemiſtoclos, the popular party in 
Athens carried all things before them. Ari/tides alone, when 
things came to extremity, ſhewed himſelf more a friend to virtue, 
than an enemy to 7 hemi/tocles. He refuſed to join in proſecut. 
ing him capitally, and was ſo far from inſulting him in his mil. 
fortunes, that he ſpoke of him with greater reſpect than ever. 
The Alle- No peace was yet concluded with the Por fans, the Greeks, and 
nians con- particularly the Athenians, finding great advantage in carryin 
tinue their gn the war, as they were continually enriching themſelves at 
hoſtilities the expence of ſome or other of the Perfan emperor's ſubjects. 
azainit They deviſed various reaſons for ſending flects to ſea, though 
the Per- their real intention was to aggrandize and enrich themſelves, 
fans, In the latter end of the 77th olympiad, they equipped a fleet 
AT for the relief of ſuch of the Grecian cities in Aſia, as were un- 
der ſubjection to the great king, and gave the chief command 
to Cimon, the ſon of Xeoltzades. Cimon's abilities were fair and 
ſolid, yet leſs ſo than his virtues. His father had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by the firmneſs of his courage, Themiſtocles by the 
ſtrength of his judgment, and Ariſtides by his probity. Cin 
was equal to them all; his diſtinguiſhing perfections were, an 
openneſs of temper, which made him above deceiving, and an 
inflexible honeſty. He had ſpent his youth in ſuch exceſſes, as 
did him no honour, and preſaged no good, with regard to his 
future conduct. Having dropt his juvenile extravagancies, he 
attended to the excellent inſtructions of Ariſtides, who obſerv- 
ing his integrity, took 2 pains to train him up to buſineſs, 
that his candour might ballance the craft of Themiſtocles. Ari 
tides ſucceeded very happily ; for C:mon alone, of all the 4the- 
nian generals, was always beloved and never ſuſpected +. 
The great In this expedition Cimon took the city of Zion, on the river 
ſucceſs of Strymon, but with little advantage to the Athenians; becauſe 
Cimon a- Hutis, who commanded in that city for the Perſian king, ſet fire 
gair!t che to the place, and burnt himſelf, his garriſon, and all the riches 
Pe. fiaus. that were therein. Cimon, however, after revenging himſelf 
Bef. Ch. on the Thracians, who had aſſiſted the Perſians, ſettled colonics 
468. jn that neighbourhood. He afterwards reduced the iſland of 
Scyros, from whence he brought the bones of Theſeus, which 
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were honourably interred at Athens. Having encreaſed his fleet 
to 300 fail, he next ſteered for the coaſt of Caria, and havin 
erformed great things there, he failed for Cyprus. He at 
and defeated the Perſian fleet at the mouth of the river Eury- 
ned, and landing immediately after, totally routed their land 
aining in one day two important victories, equal to 


tho 
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army, $ . \ e n » 
2 Salamis and Platæa. He gained in this expedition ſuch He gains 
an immenſe booty, that the Athenians were enabled to build ſe- two great 


yeral great works, for the ſtrength and ornament of the City. victories 


Cinon, out of his own proportion of the ſpoils, adorned the in one 


forum with palm trees, and beautified the academy with de- 
lightful walks and pleaſant fountains. In his private capacity 
he lived with the greateſt magnificence. He demoliſhed the in- 
cloſures about his grounds and gardens, and permitted every 
one to enter and take what fruits they pleaſed. He likwiſe kept 
an open table, to which both the rich and poor had free admiſ- 
fon, When he went abroad, he was conſtantly attended by a 
train of young gentlemen extremely well dreſſed, with their 
pockets well furniſhed with money, which he diſtributed to the 
indigent and diſtreſſed that he met with. By his generoſity and 
bounty, however, he was far from courting popularity. On 
the contrary, he ſided always with the 8 and oppoſed 
openly ſuch as ſought to make their court to the people, by 
putting all things into their power. : | 

The affairs of the Athenians were now in ſuch a proſperous 
condition, that they would not ſuffer any thing to be tranſacted 
to their prejudice without revenging it. The Perſans, by the 
help of the Thracians, having made themſelves maſters of the 
Cherſaneſe, Cimon was diſpatched thither with only four ſhips, 
but falling upon the enemy ſuddenly, he took 13 of their gal- 
lies, and afterwards reduced all the Cher ſoneſe under the Athe- 


man power. 


By his prudence and forecaſt he firmly eſtabliſhed the ſuperio- The 4:he- 
rity of the Athenians, making the other Greek ſtates purchaſe »;ians by 
themſelves maſters at their own expence, and became in a man- his means 
ner tributaries to Athens. Many of the Greet ſtates being now become 
out of fear of the Perſians, intereſted themſelves little in the moſt pow- 
proſecution of the war, and neglected to furniſh their quota of erful at 


men and ſhips. Moſt of the Athenian generals were for com- ſea. 


pelling them literally to fulfil the terms of the treaty ; but 
Cimon contented himſelf with a ſum of money from them, in 
lieu of a galley compleatly manned. By this expedient he al- 
lowed them to enervate themſelves by idleneſs, while he inured 
the Athenians to hardſhip and diſcipline, 

Cimon having reduced the Cherlmeſe, ſailed againſt the Thra- 
cans, who had revolted from the Athenians, and by a law, made 
it capital for any one to propoſe an accommodation. Having 
defended themſelves for three years with great obſtinacy, they 
were at length reduced to great diſtreſs, when one Hegetorides 
preſented himſelf to the alfembiy, with a halter about his neck, 


and at the hazard of his life entreated them to ſurrender. They 
5 2 accord- 
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accordingly ſubmitted, and pardoned him. Cimon then landed 
his troops on the oppoſite ſhore of Thrace, ſeized on all the 
gold mines of thoſe coaſts, and ſubdued every part of that coun- 
try as far as Macedonia, and ſettled a flouriſhing colony at An- 
Cimon ſent phipolis. Mean while the Athenians, being ſolicited by the Ly. 
to the aſ. cedæmonians to aſſiſt them againſt their ſlaves, who had revolted 
ſiſtance of and were aſſiſted by the Mycenians, Cimon was ſoon after ſent. 
the Lace- at the head of a great army, to the aſſiſtance of Lacedæmon; 
demoni- Which ſervice he very willingly and ſucceſsfully performed. 
ans, Some time after, the Lacedæmonians being engaged in the ſiege 
of Ithome, again obtained ſuccours of the Athenians, which 
marched thither under the command of C:mon ; but the Spartan; 
finding themſelves ſufficiently reinforced by their other allies, 
diſmiſſed the Athenian ſuccours, as being either afraid of them, 
who after- or caring leaſt to be obliged by them. T his grievoully offended 
wards diſ. the people of Athens, who thenceforward not only hated the 
oblige the Lacedæmonians, but all their own citizens, who were reputed 
Athenians, tO be friends to that ſtate, 

he Athenians about the ſame time engaged in a war againſt 
the Aginates, and the year after ſent a fleet of 200 fail, to the 
aſſiſtance of the Egyptians, who had revolted from the Perſians, 
This revolt continued three years, and as we have related elſe- 
where, ended very unfortunately for the Athenians, their fleet 

and forces in Egypt being almoſt wholly deſtroyed. 
State of The Athenians were not ſo occupied by their foreign expedi- 
the fac- tions, as to lay aſide their ancient civil diſſentions and parties. 
tions in The popular faction were continually making efforts againſt 
Athens, thoſe ſmall remains of power which were yet in the hands of 
the nobility, and had at their head two very great and famous 
Pericles, men, Pericles and Ephialtes, The former of theſe was the fon 
his birth, of Xanthippus, who won the battle of Mycale. His mother was 
education, the niece of the celebrated Clyſthenes, who had ſo great a hand 
Kc. in expelling the Piſſtratidæ. He ſtudied under Damon and 
Anaxagoras, the former teaching him politics, and the latter 
natural philoſophy and the art of ſpeaking. He had great talents, 
and above all, an eloquence ſuperior to that of any of his co- 
temporaries. it was ſo nervous and elevated, that it procured 
him afterwards the ſurname of Olympus. However, notwith- 
ſtanding he was of a great family, was rich, and had many re- 
lations who filled the firſt poſts of the commonwealth, he be- 
haved for ſeyeral years with great reſerve; but after the baniſh- 
ment of Themi/tocles, Ariſtides dying (k), and Cimon er 
chiefly 


— 


(K) This great man lived but ment was obliged to bear the 
four years after Themiſtocles was charges of it, and to maintain his 
baniſhed, and at his death was ſo family. Plutarch, upon the au- 
poor, that he did not leave money thority of another hiſtorian, ſays, 
enough to defray the expences of that the contention between 4i/- 
his funcral, ſo that the govern- rides and Themiftocles was owing 

to 
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fy employed abroad, he begun to apply himſelf ſtrictly to 

. 2 bu . but inſtead of courting the rich and the * 

* i applied himſelf wholly to the lower fort of people, notwith- J 
= ſanding it was contrary to his natural diſpoſition. As Cimon N 
7— was looked upon as the chief of the nobility, and was revered mp 
d, ſor his magnanimity, and beloved for his generofity and con- L 
* 1:ſcenſion, the multitude was therefore the ſole reſource of Pe- 7 
3 il. As his fortune, tho' conſiderable, would not allow him on 
. to be ſo liberal as Cimon, he, like all artful politicians, obliged | i 
e the people at their own expence, by increaſing the ſalaries of "is 
h thoſe that ſat in the courts of juſtice, and augmenting alſo the 9 
's money given to the poorer citizens for attending at aſſemblies, if q 
and for enabling them to pay for ſeats in the theatres. At the 1 
„ fame time he quite changed his way of life. He was never ſeen 4 
d n the ſtreets, except when he was going either to the aſſembly of | Y 


the people, or to the council ; and never appeared but at inter- 

vals, in order to make himſelf deſired. He left off going to 

banquets, aſſemblies, and other diverſions of that kind, which 

he was uſed to frequent ; and but once in all his long adminiſtra- 

tion was preſent at a feaſt, and then he went away early. | 
Having never pretended to any of the great offices of the y 

commonwealth, he could not of conſequence be chofen a mem- 

ber of the court of Areopagus. Their authority therefore ap- Pericles an 

peared to him in an odious light, and he encouraged Ephialtes, enemy to 

his intimate friend, to inſinuate to the people, that the Arzopa- the court 

rites were the greateſt curb upon them, and the only bar to that of Areo- 

extenfive liberty which their friends wiſhed to put into their pagus. 

hands. Thus with great policy he laid the foundation of his 

own greatneſs in that of the people, but at the expence of the 

ancient conſtitution, and of the ſafety of the ſtate; for his new 

regulations gave the Athenians a luxurious and diſſolute turn of 
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to their rivalſhip in an infamous der officers to act as they thought 
amour; which, if true, ſhews fit, who thereupon extolled him 
that the morality of the Greeks to the ſkies, and wanted the peo- 
was far from being pure, ſince ple to chuſe him a third time. 
Ariflides, who valued himſelf ſo Ariftides, addreſſing himſelf to 
much on his probity, could the aſſembly, ſaid, Ven 1 dis- 
perſiſt in ſo baſe and unnatural a charged my office with care and fi- 
| vice. When he was treaſurer, he gelity, I was reviled, and evil ſpo- 
executed that office with great in- en of; but now when I have 
F tegrity; Themiftocles, however, ac- taken no care at all, but left theſe 
cuſed him of miſapplying the public robbers their liberty, JI am, 

public money, and though no- :, /tems, an admirable treaſurer, 
thing was falſer than this charge, and a moſt excellent patriot, I 
7 got him condemned. The court therefore declare to you, that I am 

of Areopag us interpoſing, his fine more aſpamed of the honour done to 
| was remitted, and he choſen trea- ne this day, than of the ſentence 
ſurer for the next year. He now paſſed upon me laſt year. Plut. in 
uffered all the collectors and un- vit. Ariſt, Corn, Nepos. 
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mind; whereas they were before, ſober, modeſt, and induſtr . 
Cimon pro- ous. Pericles having rooted himſelf in the affections of th« 
ſecuted e his party made an attempt to ruin Cinion, and accuſcd 
the party him of treaſon againſt the ſtate, pretending that after he had 
of Peric es. conquered Thrace, he had omitted to invade Macedonia, in con. 
ſequence of large preſents he had received from the Macedonian. 
Cimon in his own defence ſaid, that he had proſecuted, to the 
utmoſt of his power, the war againft the Thracians, and other 
enemies to the ſtate of Athens; but that it was true he had not 
made any inroads into Macedonia, becauſe he did not conceive 
that he was to act as a public enemy to mankind, and becauſe 
he was ſtruck with reſpect for a nation modeſt in their carriage 
juſt in their dealings, and ſtrictly honourable in their behaviour 
towards him and the Athenians, During the trial, Pericles ſpoke 
but once, and then not only treated C:mon with great reſped 
but touched the buſineſs of which he was 2 ſlightly, 2 
ſeeming to have no opinion of his guilt, and when he had done 
ſpeaking he withdrew. The conſequence of this was, that 
and ba- Cimon eicaped capital puniſhment, and was only baniſhed by the 
nihed. oſtraciſm, which cured his rivals of envy, and took away al 
apprehenſions from the people. „ 
The commons having now the chief ſway, Ephialtes procured 
a decree, by which moſt of the cauſes which had been cognizable 
The pow- by the court of Areopagus, were transferred elſewhere. Shia 
er of the however, did not long triumph, for a little while afterwards he 
Areo;agus was aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets, at the inſtigation of the nobility, 
curtailed. according to Ariſtotle. But an author quoted by Plutarch, 
aſcribes his murder to Pericles, who thought it beſt to have him 
out of the way, after his purpoſes had been ſerved by him“. 
A war be- About the ſame time, the Athenians engaging in a war againſt 
twixt the the Corinthians and Epidaurians, gained two ſignal victories over 
Athenians their enemies; after which, conceiving that the inhabitants of 
and Corin- gina had ſecretly aſſiſted the Corinthians, they ſent Leocrate 
thians, with a powerful fleet againſt that iſland. The Ag:nates,-vainly 
truſting to their ſkill in maritime affairs, hazarded a battle with 
the Athenians; but being totally defeated, with the loſs of 70 
ſhips, they were conſtrained to ſubmit, and purchaſe peace at 
the expence of honour and independance. | 
The ſtates of the Peloponneſe looking with jealous eyes on tie 
rowing greatneſs of Athens, watched every opportunity oi 
making war upon her. The Megarenſians having declared them- 
ſelves allies of the Athenians, the Corinthians found a pretence 
for attacking them. The Athenians, who, upon ſome new 
provocation, were then laying ſiege to Agina, ſent Myromies A 
with an army againſt the Corinthians, who being worſted in ſe- = 
veral engagements, were forced to retire from Megara. a 
: The Spartans ſoon after ſending an army to the aſſiſtance di | 
the Dor:ians againſt the Phocians, the Athenians, without any f 
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ſoundation, reſolved to attack the Spartans, and drawing in the Hoſtilities 
Argives and Theſſaliaus to be confederates with them, landed an betwixt 
army of 14,000 men at the //hmus. The Spartan army, which the Athe- 
conſiſted of 11,000 men, turned aſide to Tanagra, a city of nians and 
Bæotia, where they entered into a correſpondence with ſome Spartans. 
Athenians that were inclined to an ariſtocracy. The Athenian Bet. Ch. 
army, however, coming up, both ſides prepared for a battle. 458. 


| Cimm, on this occaſion, thinking himſelf diſpenſed with from 


his baniſhment, came cempleatly armed, and went to take poſt 

among the troops of his awn tribe. Thoſe of the popular fac- 

tion, however, conſidering only their private reſentments, inſiſted 

that the general ſhould not receive him. Cimon ſeeing the diſ- 

ofition of the people, exhorted his few friends, who were 

Erwise ſuſpected of favouring the Lacedæmonians, to behave 

gallantly, and at their requeſt, leaving his armour with them, | 

retired, The Athentans, in the beginning of the action, being The 4h 

deſerted by the 1 were, after a long and bloody diſ- ν]½ns de- 
| The friends of Cimon, who were an hun- feated at 

dred in number, were all ſlain, fighting with great bravery Tanagra. 

round his armour. Shortly after, the Theſſalians, marching to 

ſurpriſe a convoy coming out of Attica, were received by the 


Athenian eſcort as friends, but beginning the aſſault, were op- 


poſed with great vigour. Both armies in the mean time coming 
up, began to ſuſtain their ſriends, which brought on a ſecond 
engagement that continued till night, when a ſhort truce was 
concluded. | | 

The Thebans having been degraded from the government of 
Bæotia, for joining Xerxes in his war againſt Greece, now ap- Thebes re- 
plying to the Spartans, were by them reſtored to their ancient ſtored by 
luſtre, The Athenians were highly diſpleaſed at the conduct of the Spar- 
the Spartans in this matter, and ordered Myronides, the fon of tans to its 
Callias, to march with an army into Bweotia, to overturn all ancient 
that they had been doing. Myronides accordingly marched thi- luſtre. 
ther with a few Athenians, many of thoſe, whoſe names ap- The he- 
peared in the muſter rolls, not having appeared at the rendez- Gans de- 
yous; and though the Thebans and their allies were numerous feated by 
and well diſciplined, he ventured an engagement, and gained a the 4ht- 
glorious victory, which Diodorus Siculus juſtly equals with thoſe aians. 
of Marathon and Platza. The Athenian general then march- 
ing to Tanagra, took that city and razed it to the ground. He 
next plundered all Beotia, beat an army which its inhabitants 
drew together, fell afterwards upon the Locrians, then pene- 
trated into Theſſaly, and having chaſtiſed the inhabitants for 
their treachery to the Athenians, returned home laden with 
riches and glory, | 

The next year Tohmides, the Athenian admiral, piqued at the Laconia 
Peat actions of Myronides, obtained from the people a commit- invaded 
ion to invade Laconia, and embarking 4000 of the braveſt by the 
youths of Athens on board 50 gallies, he went on the expedi- Alben an, 
tion. He took Methon, on the coaſt of Laconia, but was forced under ! o/- 
afterwards to abandon it. He had better fortune at G mides, 
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which he took and burnt, with all the ſhipping and naval pro. 
viſions that were therein, waſting likewiſe all the country in its 
neighbourhood. Having afterwards reduced Zacynthus with ſe. 
veral cities near it, he failed over to Naupactus, which ſurren. 
dered upon a capitulation : he ejected the Lacedemonians, and 
ſettled there a colony of the Meſſanians, whom the Athenian; 
upon their being expelled the Peloponneſe, had taken under their 
protection. | 
And Peri- Pericles next invaded the Peloponneſe with great ſucceſs, burn- 
hrs. ing, ſpoiling, or taking whatever places he attempted, though 
he had with him only 1000 men. On his return to Athens, he 
found the people not a little out of humour, becauſe Cimon re- 
mained ſtill in baniſhment, as the gallant behaviour of his 
friends, at the battle of Tanagra, we fully cleared him of the 
Cin.0n re- crime under pretence of which he had been baniſhed. Pericis 
called conceiving well what would be the conſequence of their com. 
from ba- paſſion, immediately drew up an act for his reſtoration, which 
niſhment. Cimon took ſo kindly, that he never afterwards thwarted him. 
Cimon, who had been abſent five years, upon his return, fj- 
fled the ſparks of war which had broke out among the Greehs, 
and concluded a truce for five years betwixt Athens and Sparta, 
He ſails As he judged the Athenians could not remain inactive, he thought 
with a it adviſeable to lead them at a great diſtance from home againf 
powerful the common enemy. Accordingly he put to ſea with a flect of 
fleet a- 200 fail. Plutarch ſuggeſts, that he had in view no leſs a con- 
gainſt the queſt than that of the whole Perſian empire. He ſent bo of his 
Perfians, veſſels into Egypt, to the aid of Amyrteus, whom the Egyptians 
had declared their king, and with the reſt he ſailed againſt the 
iſland of Cyprus; where, according to Diodorus, he made him- 
ſelf maſter of Citium and Malum. Upon the return of his 
ſhips from Egypt, he attacked and defeated the Phenician fleet, 
. landing in Cilicia, routed zoo, ooo Perſians, under the com- 
mand of Megabyzus. The Perſian monarch, finding the Gre- 
cian war continually unfortunate, ſent orders to his commanders, 
who con- Artabazus and Megabazus, to enter into a treaty of peace, 
clude a which was accordingly concluded. The principal articles were, 
peace with that all the Grez# cities in A/za ſhould be free; that the Perjur 
the Greers. ſhould ſend no army within three days march of the ſea ; that 
no Perſian ſhip of war ſhould fail between Thaſelis in Pamphilia, 
and Cyene in Lycta. 
Cinon While this treaty was negotiating, Cimon died before Citiun; 
dies. whether of ſickneſs, or of a wound he had received at the ſiege, 
authors were not agreed in the time of Plutarch. When he was 
near his end, he commanded them to ſail with the fleet imme- 
diately for Athens, and to conceal his death with the utmoſt care. 
Cimon was univerſally regreted, ſince he was poſſeſſed of al 
His cha- thoſe qualities that dignify the ſoul. He was a moſt tender 
racter. ſon, a faithful friend, zealous for the good of his country, 1 
great politician, an accompliſhed general, modeſt when rat 
ed to the higheſt employments and moſt diſtinguiſhed honours, 
liberal and beneficent almoſt to profuſion, and ſimple * 
| averſe 
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werſe to oſtentation of every kind. He curbed the vanity of 

his countrymen, and diſſuaded them at all times from acting ty- 

rannically towards the Greeks, and vehemently inveighed againſt 

that propenſity they had, to ſacrifice virtue to profit, and ho- 

nour to power. 

The affairs of the Athenians began to be ſuddenly and ſorely 
diſturbed after the death of Cimon; for their inſolent and arbi- 
trary proceedings having rendered them equally hated by their 
enemies and their allies, the leaſt unlucky accident furniſhed a 
handle for new revolts or invaſions. The Megarians, who had The Me- 
been long under the protection, which was but another word garians 
for being under the dominion of Athens, now diſclaimed all de- enter into 
pendance on the Athenians, and entered into a ſtrict league with an alliance 
the Spartans. The Athenians in reſentment, ravaged their little with the 
country, and even beſieged their city; the Lacedemonians, in Lacedæ- 
defence of their new ally, made an irruption into Attica, upon monians, 
which Pericles, who was then in Eubæa with ſome troops, was who in- 
recalled in haſte to aſſiſt his country. Pericles being informed vade A.. 
that the Spartans were commanded by their king, Pl/tonax, a tica. 
very young man, who had with him one Chandrides for a tutor, 
he ſent the latter a conſiderable ſum of money, and thereby 

rocured the return of the Lacedmmonian army without blows. 

his public accounts he charged in one article ten talents, laid 
out in a fit manner, on a proper occaſion, which the Athenians, 
who were fully ſenſible how the money had been applied, paſſed 
without any objection, though at another time they would not 
have bore with ſuch an article. After the departure of the Lace- 
dæmonians, he again went againſt the Eubezans, who had revolt- 
ed, but returned to Athens about the beginning of winter. 

Tolmides, the Athenian admiral, then propoſing an expedition To/mides 
into Bœotia, a great number of the braveſt Athenians readily invades 
engaged to ſerve under him. Pericles preſſing him to wait a Bæotia. 
more favourable opportunity, which T olmzides ſceming to take 
amiſs, Pericles calmly told him, F you bill not liſten to my advice, 


Jet you might ſafely wait time's leiſure a little, who, let me tell you, 


dir, is the wiſe of all counſellors. This ſaying, which was 
preſently divulged, became afterwards exceedingly beneficial to 
Pericles ; for Tolmides, after doing great things in Beotia, was He js kill- 
attacked by the Beotians at Cheronæa, where his army was «eq and his 
routed, and himſelf ſlain. This defeat terribly humbled the army 
Athenians, for in order to redeem their priſoners, they were con- routed. 
ſtrained to renounce all pretenſions of dominion over the cities 
of Bœotia, and while this was doing, many other little ſtates 
declared againſt the Athenians. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe checks, Pericles again marched with Pericles 
an army againſt the Eubæans, and in a ſhort time ſubjected all reduces 
the cities of that iſland to the Athenians. The Lacedemonians, the Eube- 
nding it no longer for their intereſt to carry on the war, a ne- ans. 


gociation was ſet on foot, whereby a peace was effected for 30 Bef. Chr. 


years; but as the jealouſy and enmity of the two nations ſtill 445. 
lubfiſted, the calm was not of long duration. 
4 About 
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AGELNERAL HISTORY 
About this time P/amztichus, king of Egypt, ſent as a preſent 
to the Athenians 40,000 buſhels of wheat, which proved a great 
misfortune to the city. Pericles, out of ſpite to the family of 
Cimon, who had children by an Arcadian woman, had preferred 
a law, by which Athenians of the half blood were disfranchiſed 
his law, on account of the diviſion of the corn, was proſe- 
cuted with ſuch ſeyerity, that no leſs than 5000 perſons, who 
till then had been conſidered as freemen, were ſold as ſlaves. 
The real number of freemen at this time, according to Plutarch 
were only 14,40. Pericles afterwards loſing all his children of 
the whole blood, was obliged to entreat the Athenians to cancel 
the cruel law, of which he himſelf had been the author. 
The Sz/2- The following year the Sybarites, a colony of the 4chzan; 
rites in and Trezenians, in Italy, having been a ſecond time driven from 
Ttaly rein- their city by the Crotonians, ſent ambaſſadors into Greece, and 
ſtated by humbly begged the Lacedæmonians and Athenians to reſtore them, 
the Athe- and to ſend a colony to ſhare with them the new eity they in- 
nian. tended to build. The Lacedemonians rejected their requeſt, 
Bef. Chr. which was readily hearkened to by the Athenians, who not only 
444. diſpatched thither ten ſhips, with a conſiderable body of men on 
board, but alſo cauſed a proclamation to be made throughout all 
the Peloponneſe, that ſuch as were willing to go and ſettle in 
Ttaly, ſhould be taken under the protection of their fleet. Great 
numbers of people accepting the propoſition, the Sybarites, by 
the aſſiſtance of theſe new comers, re-eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
their country, and built a new city, which they called Thuriun, 
from whence themſelves were afterwards ſtiled Thurians x. 
War be- The Athemans, ſix years after the concluſion of the peace 
tween the with the Lacedæmonians, took up arms in favour of Milt 
Athenians againſt Samos, which two cities were then conteſting for that of 
and Sa- Priene. On what motive the Athenians engaged in the quarrel is 
mians. not very clear. TZhucydides ſays, the 22 complained to 
the people of Ahens, who were likewiſe ſolicited by ſome Samian 
malecontents, to aſſiſt them in ſettling a democracy in the iſland, 
Plutarch intimates, that the Athenians declared for the 1:!:/;ans, 
becauſe the Samians had refuſed to ſubmit the diſpute to ther 
deciſion. It is alſo ſaid, that Pericles engaged the Athenians in 
the war to gratify his miſtreſs Aſpaſia, a native of Miletus, one 
of the ban women in her time, yet more diſtinguiſhed 
for her ſurpriſing accompliſhments than for the lovelineſs of her 
perſon. She rendered herſelf conſpicuous by her perfection in 
the art of ſpeaking, which ſhe poſſeſſed in a ſuperlative degree, 
being allo admirably veried in all the branches of uſeful litera- 
ture, particularly natural philoſophy and politics. Her diſ- 
courſes, which were not more brilliant than ſolid, were attend- 
ed to by the greateſt men of Athens, who not only viſited her 
themſelyes, but brought their wives to hear her lectures, her fne 
qualitics atoning even for her want of reputation. 
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ent Whatever motive the Athenzans had for engaging in this war, Who are | 
eat they ſent Pericles againſt the Samians with a fleet of 40 fail. He reduced 
fr bing preſently brought them into ſubjection, began to change by Pericles; 
red al things according to his will, eſtabliſning a democracy, and ö 
xd, . requiring 50 hoſtages of principal perſons, with as many chil- 9 
le- en, to be delivered to him. On this occaſion all imaginable 1 
rho methods were tfied to ſoften him; the hoſtages offered him each = 
es, : talent, by way of ranſom ; thoſe who diſſixed the democracy, \ 
, proferred him a large ſum of money, if he would leave the g0- | y 
of vernment as he found it; and the Perſian governor of Sardis, "ol 
cel rather than that a democracy ſhould have been eſtabliſned, x x 
would have given 10,000 picces of gold. Pericles, however, i 
as having no reſpect to money, refuſed to alter what he had eſta- | | 
"Mm liſhed, and carried away the hoſtages to Lemmos. 1 
nd After his departure, the Samians fell into mighty diſſenſions, The ba- 1 
m, and ſome of them who had fled to Sardis, having procured from ia: I 
in- the governor 700 men, ſurprized the Athenian garriſon in Samos, drive out i | 
|, and expelled them from thence. Having alto procured their the //he- ll 
ly hoſtages to be privately ſent away from Lemnos, and drawn the zian gar- | 1 
on Byzantines to their party, they declared themſelves open enemies riſon. ; 
all to Athens. The Samians and their allies fitted out a fleet of 70 = 
in ſail, but were defeated in a naval engagement by Per:cl?s, who 3 
at had only 44 ſhips. He then inveſted Samos by ſea and land, Their city | 5 
by his fleet being reinforced by 65 veſlels. After a nine months taken a 9 
in ſege, in which the Athenians, for the firſt time, are ſaid to have ſecond g | 
my uſed military engines; the Samians were obliged to ſurrender, time by 7 
upon which Pericles demoliſhed their walls, ſeized their ſhips, Pericles. nn 
ce and mul&ted them in the whole expence of the war, part of i 
110 which he obliged them to pay down, and took hoſtages for the 9 
of minder. [ 
15 * Pericles, upon his return to Athens, procured himſelf to be 7 
to appointed to pronounce the public oration, in commemoration 1 
an of ſuch as fell in the war. He celebrated the praiſes of the de- 9 
d, ceaſed with ſuch eloquence, that when he had finiſhed, the b 
Is, women gathered about him, took him by the hand, and crown- bl 
eir ed him with garlands. Elpinzue, the ſiſter of Cimon, however, bh 
in loaded him with reproaches, for having deſtroyed ſo many citi- | | 
ne zens merely from his private ambition and reſentment. The 1 
ed Athenians, as may be concluded from Thucydides, conceived 1 
er highly of Pericles for this expedition, as the Lt were then 8 
in ſo flouriſhing, as to be looked upon by them as formidable ri- lo 
e, vals. The oration, which procured Pericles fo great applauſe, | il 
- was ſuppoſed by the moſt intelligent Athenians to have been 7 
il compoſed by 4 fa, who attended him in the expedition *. "i 
d- The Athenians ſoon after entering into an alliance with the "nn 
er Cyqrans, were drawn thereby into thoſe engagements, which Wl 
ne at Iaſt proved the ruin of their ſtate. This alliance was formed 1 
23 5 2 it 
* Plut, in vit. Pericl, Athen. 1. xiii. Cicero in Bruto. Diod. Sic. | i} 
wn 
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336 A GENERAL HISTORY 
on the following occaſion : An inteſtine war breaking out in the 
little territory of Epidamnum, now Durazzo, founded by the 
Corcyrans, one party called in the //lyr:ans to their aſſiſtance 
and the other applied to the people of Corcyra, but being neg⸗ 
lected by them, they had recourſe to Corinth, owning her for 
their foundreſs, as the Corcyrans were a Corinthian colony. 7 
Corinthians, by a powerful fleet, thoroughly eftabliſheq the 
party that applied to them, which the Corcyrans reſenting, ſent 
a fleet to Epidamnum to ſupport the exiles. Nothing of conſe. 
quence was done that year, but the year after the 1 beat 
damnum by 
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the Corinthians and their allies at ſea, and* took Epi 
ſtorm. The Corinthians making great preparations for retriey- 
ing their honour, the Corcyrans inftantly diſpatched ambaſſadors 
to carry their complaints to Athens, and the Corinthians, on re- 
cciving this news, diſpatched theirs likewiſe, both on the ſame 
errand and with equal hopes. 
Nothing could be more glorious for the Athenians than ſuch an 
application as this, which ſeemed to acknowledge the legality of 
that dominion, which they had for many years affected. The 
The Athe- Athenian people in their general aſſembly, at firſt approved the 
zians de- cauſe of the Corinthians, but afterwards changing their opinion, 
clare for probably on the remonſtrances of Perzcles, they made an al- 
13 the Corcy- liance with the Corcyrans. They did not, however, conclude 
3 rans a- an offenſive and defenſive league with them, becauſe, by ſuch a 
4 gainſt the ſtep, Athens would immediately have broken with Corinth and 
1 Corinth.- all her allies. Both parties only agreed to ſuccour each other 8 
i ans. mutually, in caſe they ſhould be attacked. From Thucydides it | 
appears, that the real deſign of the Athenians was to keep up 
the difference betwixt the Corcyrans and Corinthians, who were 
both very powerful, and after each ſhould have exhauſted the 
other, to triumph over the weakeſt. They had alſo deſigns 
upon /taly and Sicily, which the poſſeſſion of the iſland of Cir- 
1 cyra would very much promote. They accordingly ſent the 
[ Corcyrans only ten gallies, under the command of Lacedæmonius, 
| the ſon of Cimon, with orders, however, not to act offeniively 
b| againſt the Corinthians. Soon after the Corinthians and their 


r Pa 


t 

allies ſailed to Corcyra with a fleet of 150 ſail, and the Corcyrans 
appearing at ſea with a fleet of 120 ſail, the Athenian ſquadron n 
included, a battle enſued, which was fought with great obſti- d 
nacy. The * and the loſſes on both ſides being nearly t 
= equal, each party claimed the victory. The Corcyrans next 0 
| day being reinforced with 20 Athenian ſhips, went to the port of 4 
5 Cibotis, oppoſite to Corcyra, and braved the Corinthians, who ti 
j thought it prudent not to hazard a ſecond engagement. re 


I The Corinthians making loud complaints againſt the Athenzans, 
1 theſe laſt, fearing that the Petidzans, who were a Corinthia 
Potidea colony, but ſubje&t to them, ſhould revolt, ordered them to 
revolts demoliſh a part of their wall, to ſend back the magiſtrates they 
from the had received from Corinth, and give hoſtages for their own bell th 
Athenians. viour. Demands of ſo unjuſt a nature only fomented the te. of 


volt. The Potidean; declared againſt the Athenians, and ſever L 
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Laertius, he was accuſed of aſ- 


Or THE WORLD; 
geichbouring cities followed their example. Both Athens and Co- 
»inth ſending forces thither, a battle was fought near Potidæa, 
in which the Athenians had the advantage, but with the loſs of 
their general Callias. Alcibiades, who was then very young, 
and Socrates, his mafter, fignalized themſelves in this action, 
and the prize of valour was decreed to Alcibiades. The Poti- 
deans ſtill refuſing to ſubmit, their city was inveſted by the 
Athenians, under the command of Phormzs. 

The city of Athens in the mean time was far from enjoying The Abe. 
tranquillity. Pericles, by his intereſt with the people, having nian, diſ- 


prevailed on them to baniſh Thacydides, a nobleman of great contented | 


merit, who had vigorouſly oppoſed his innovations, from that with the 
time forward began to change his behaviour, and ated more admini- 
like a prince than a private man. He procured all things to be firation of 
at his difpoſal, and took the whole management of the Athenian Pericles. 
affairs, at home and abroad, upon himſelf. The Athenians, 

now ſeeing themſelves threatened with a dangerous war, began 

to be out of humour with Pericles, and made no ſeruple of pro- They ac- 
ſecuting his friends. His enemies accuſed the famous ſtatuary cuſe his 


| Phidias, of having embezzled part of the gold delivered to him friends. 


for the ſtatue of Minerva. Phidias, however, cleared himſelf ; 
for having laid on the gold ſo that it could be removed without 
injuring the figure, it was taken off, and its weight found to be 
jult. The Athenians having accuſed him beſides of having in- 
troduced in the ſhield of the goddeſs a picture of Pericles fight- 
ing with an Amazon, he was, according to ſome, dragged to 
priſon, where he died; or according to others was baniſhed. 

Aſpaſia was next accuſed of impiety, and alſo for being a pro- 4/þpafa 
cureſs to Pericles, and ſeducing the wives and daughters of Athe- accuicd, 
nian citizens. Pericles, who then lived with Apaſia as his wife, 
faved her with the utmoſt difficulty. He appeared for her in per- Being de- 
ſon, and in the midſt of his pleadings let fall a ſhower of tears fended by 
like a child, which was the more remarkable, becauſe he had Pericles, 
never been known to weep before; and thus, either the force ſhe is ac- 
of his eloquence, or the tight of his grief, engaged the judges quitted: - 
to acquit her. | 

A decree of the people being likewiſe paſt, by which infor- Ana rago- 
mations were ordered to be taken out againſt all ſuch perſons as ras accu- 
denied what was aſcribed to the miniſtry of the gods, Anaxagoras, ſed of im- 
the famous philoſopher and preceptor of Pericles, was accuſed piety, and 
of impiety. Pericles, ſenſible that the philoſophical notions of obliged to 
Anaxagoras could by no art be juſtified, before the ſuperſti- leave 44. 
tious people, wiſely ſent him out of Attica, with this mark of : i; a, 
reſpect, however, that he attended him in perſon (I.). rk 
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(1) Authors differ greatly in 
their accounts of this accuſat.on 
of Anaxagoras.,, According to 


ſerting, that the ſun was a burn- 
ing plate, was fine d five talents, 
and was baniſhed. Sætyrus fpys, 
he was accuſed by TÞþucvdives of 


Ver II. 2 impiety, 
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The diſcontented party ſeeing that the people received thefs 
Pericles accuſation with pleaſure, at length impeached Pericles himſelf 
himſelf of embezzling the public money, during his adminiſtration. 
accuſed. The final deciſion of his cauſe was committed to 1500 judges, 
who were to write their ſuffrages upon billets taken from the 
altars. Pericles was not greatly concerned at this perſonal accy- 
ſation, as he was known to be above corruption, and had ated 
uring his adminiſtration with great ceconomy, and the ftricteſt 
juſtice in pecuniary affairs. 
During the ſiege of Potidæa, the Corinthians and their allies 
| ſent a deputation to Lacedæmon, to complain of the Athenians, 
The Spar- as having infringed the articles of peace. The Spartans, from 
tans re- a jealouſy of the Athenian greatneſs, hearkened to the complaints 
quire re- of the Corinthians, and reſolved upon a war, and ſent ambaſſa- 
paration dors to Athens to demand reparation for the public injuries. Ac- 
of wrongs cording to T hucydides, they demanded, in the firſt place, the ex- 
from the pulſion of the deſcendants of Cylon and his aſſociates, who had 
. Athenians. violated the ſanctuary of Minerva; they next inſiſted that the 
ſiege of Potidæa ſhould be raiſed ; that the inhabitants of Aging 
ſhould be left free; that the decree made againſt the Megarians, 
whereby they were forbid the ports and markets of Athens on pain 
of death, ſhould be revoked ; and that the Grecian ſtates, which 

| were under the dominion of Athens, ſhould be ſet at liberty. 
Their Pericles perſuaded the Athenians to reject theſe terms; ſome 
terms re- think from perſonal motives, but moſt probably from his con- 
jected, cern for what he thought the public good. According to Thu- 
cydides, he ſhewed the Athenians that they were better able to 
engage in a long and expenſive war than the * and 
adviſed them to propoſe the following terms to the Lacedem:- 
nians, namely, that they would reverſe their decree againſt Me- 
ara, if the Lacedæmonians would allow free egreſs and regrets 
In their territories to the Athenians and their allies ; that they 
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impiety, and of holding intelli- verſe in the beautiful order in 
gence with the Perfiars, Hiero- which we now ſee it. The ſun, 
aymus wrote, that Pericles brought according to his notion, was a 
him into court in poor garments, burning mafs, many times bigger 
and much broken with fickneſ:, than the Pe/oponne/s. He held 
which moved his judges to com- the moon to be a dark body, en- 
paſſion. Suidas ſays, he was firſt lightened by the ſun ; and he aſ- 
impriſoned and then baniſhed, for ſerted alſo, that the ftars were 
introducing a new opinion con- earthy. He lived, after his ba- 
cerning the divine nature. Anaxa niſhment, at Lampfacus, and was 

gras, indeed, could not but be fo little affected therewith, that 
Ped upon as impious, in a coun- when a perſon told him one day, 
try, where, in Hefrd's time, they You are deprived of the Athenians, 
had no leſs than ze, ooo gods; he anſwered, You are miſtaken, 
for he taught, that one infinite fiend, they are deprived of u. 
ſelf moving mind had modified Laert, in vit. Anax. Plut. in vi. 
the chaos, and diſpoſed the uni- Pericl, Id, de ſuperfit. 
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would leave all thoſe ſtates free, who were free at the making 
of the laſt peace with Sparta, provided the Spartans would alſo 
leave all ſtates free that were under their dominion ; that they 
would ſubmit the deciſion of their differences to arbitration, and 
would not commit the firſt hoſtilities. The Spartan ambaſſa- 
dors returning with this anſwer, the negociation was broke off, 
and the famous Peloponneſian war ſoon after broke out, the mi- 
yuteſt circumſtances of which have been preſerved to us by 
Thucydides and Aenophon, hiſtorians cotemporary with the 
tranſactions they relate, and by D:o2orus Siculus. T- 
The firſt act of hoſtility was committed by the Thebans, who / 
ſurpriſed Platæa, a city of Bwaotia, in alliance with Athens, ſurpriſed 
They were introduced into the city by treachery ; but the ci- by the 
tizens falling upon them in the night, killed them all, except Tþeb.,ns. 
about 180, whom they made priſoners. Theſe, however, a 
little while after they put to death, contrary to their promiſe. 
The Athenians, as 2 as they had notice of this attempt of 
the Thebans, cauſed all the Bœatians in their territory to be ar- 
reſted, and ſent ſuccours and proviſions to Platæa. | 
The league being now broken on both ſides, each party prepar- Both par- 
ed for war, and ſought to ftrengthen themſelves by the alliance of ties pre- 
the Greeks and Perſians, to whom they ſent embaſſies. Moſt of pare for 
the Grecian ſtates were inclined to the Lacedemonians, becauſe war. 
they profeſſed - themſelves on this occaſion the deliverers of 
Greece, of which they looked upon the Athenians as the oppreſ- 
ſors. With the Spartans joined all the Peloponne/ians, except 
the Argives and part of the Achæans, who remained neuter, 
Their allies, without the Peloponneſe, were the Megarians, The allies 
Phocians, Locrians, Baotians, Ambracotes, Leucadians, and of beth. 
Anaftorians, The confederates of the Athenians were the Chians, 
Leſbians, Platæans, Meſſenians of Naupactus, the Acarnamans, 
Corcyrans, Zacynthians, Carians, Dorians, Thracians, the iſlands 
for the moſt part, and all the Cyclades, excepting Melus and 
Tera, with Eubæa and Samos. | | 
The Lacedemonians aſſembled their army at the Ihmus, but The be. 
Archidamas, the „ e ee e, commander in chief, before ginning of 
he would enter Attica, diſpatched a herald to Athens ; but the the Pelo. 
Athenians would not even admit him to enter their city, having, henneſßan 
by the advice of Pericles, made a decree, that no ambaſſadors & ar. 
Jhould be received from the - Lacedemonians till they had laid 
down their arms. Pericles, ſuſpecting that Archidamas, who 
was his friend, would forbid the plundering of Ins eſtates, ac- 
quainted the people with his ſuſpicions, and declared that in ſuch 
acaſe, he made a preſent of his lands to the public. He ad- 


riſed them not to think of defending their country ſeats, but to 


turn all their care to the city; to buſy themſelves, eſpecially in 
equipping their ſhips, and to be firmly reſolved, not to be in- 
timidated with the firſt evils of war. The Athenians readily 
aſſented to all his propoſals, and appointed him, with nine more, 
generals of all their forces. They not only removed their effects 
trom the country, but pulled down their houfes, and even car- 
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ried off the timber of them. They conveyed the cattle of all 


kinds into Eubæa and the other neighbouring iſlands. Mean 
while the Peloponneſian army, which confiſted of upwards of 
The Pelo- 60, ooo men, began to advance in Attica, and having ſpent ſome 
torneſians time in fruitleſsly beſieging Oenoe, proceeded to Acharne, a con- 
ravage A- ſiderable town within two miles of Athens. The neighbour- 
tica. hood of the enemy ſoon rendered the Athenians very impatient 
and without conſidering their own. weakneſs, they bo an to rail 
at Pericles, for not making ſome attempts to drive off the inva- 
ders. He, however, in ſpite of the clamour raiſed againſt him, 
firmly purſued the plan he had laid down, and to thoſe who 
preſſed him to an engagement he replied, Trees zwhen they are 
lapped or cut, grow up again in a ſhort time; but men, once 5 
cannot eaſily be recovered, The land forces of the Athenians at 
this time, excluſive of 17, ooo men in garriſon, were only 
13,000 heavy- armed ſoldiers, 1200 troopers, including the ar- 
chers who rode on horſeback, and 4600 foot archers. 


The Athe- As they had a powerful fleet of ou gallies, Pericles very pru - 


ian fleet dently ſent 100 gallies, with 1400 land forces, to make a diver- 
ravages ſion in the enemy's country. This fleet ravaged the Pelaponngſe, 
the coaſts and drove out all the inhabitants of gina, which was re- peopled 
of the Ve- from Athens. Another fleet at the ſame time infeſted the Lo- 
hf onrefi- crians, reduced Cephalenia and ſeveral towns in Acarnania and 
1 10 Leucas. The Pelaponneſians finding that they could not draw 
the Athenians out, and hearing that their own territories: were ra- 
vaged by them, retired from Attica. Upon their departure, 
Pericles marched with an army into the territory of Megara, 
and did all the miſchief therein that could be expected from a 
provoked enemy. Thus in the end of the year they retaliated 

the injuries they received from the enemy. | 
The Athenians, during the winter, ſolemnized in an extra- 
ordinary manner, the funerals of thoſe that firſt died in the 
war, and Pericles, by the appointment of the ſenate of Areopa- 

24s, made a funeral oration to their honour. 

Adreadful® Th. following ſpring, the Athenians were afflicted, not only 
plague at uith the calamities of war, but with a moſt dreadful peſtilence. 
Athens. Thucydides the hiſtorian, who was himſelf infected with the di 
— __ temper, relates, that it was ſuppoſed firſt to have appeared in 
Ethiopia, and that it afterwards ſpread into Egypt, Africa, and 
the Perſian dominions. The Athenians at the Pyreum, who 
were firſt infected, imagined that the Peloponnęſians had poiſon- 
ed their wells; but the diſeaſe getting to the upper city, ſoon 
alarmed them by the dreadful havock which it made. Thoſe 
who were affected, generally died in ſeven or nine days in ex- 
treme torments. If they ſurvived that time, ulcers broke out 
at their extreme parts, and they eſcaped, though many not 
without the loſs of their fingers or toes. The diſeaſe firſt ſeized 
the head, then inwardly the throats and tongues of the patients 
grew preſently bloody, and their breath noiſome. A hoarſeneſ 
and pain in the breaff ſucceeded, and the ſtomach being after- 


wards infected, they vomited all: manner af bilious matter. 
[ | CEL, | Though 
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Though their bodies were not hot to the touch, yet they burned 
inwardly to an extreme degree, and had an inſatiate thirſt. 
Thoſe who were carefully attended by phyſicians, and thoſe 
who were neglected, had the ſame fate, and the ſtrong and the 
weak died without diſtinction. The utmoſt care to ſhun the 
contagion was ineffectual; and the diſeaſe baffling all care and 
remedies, perſons were no ſooner ſeized, than they were ſtruck 
with deſpair, and would not even attempt any cure. The cala- 
mity was encreaſed by the great numbers of country people, that 
had crowded into the city and lived in huts and booths, ſo that 
at length the ſtreets were filled with the dead, and even the very 
temples, where many of the country people had taken up their 
rehdence, and the fountains and conduits were crowded with 
the dying, who had crawled thither to quench their thirſt, All 
laws, divine and human, were now deſpiſed. Thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded to great inheritances, ſpent their eſtates in riot and vo- 
luptuouſneſs, as men that thought they held their lives but by 
the day, and many ſcrupled not to commit the greateſt crimes, 


b from a perſuaſion that they would be cut off by the diſtemper 
F before they could be puniſhed (M). 
t, Pericles in the midit of theſe diftreſſes, retained his courage, 
d and endeavoured to inſpirit his countrymen. He would not, 
* however, allow them to ſally out of the city againſt the enemy, 
hy who had again invaded Attica. While they were ravaging the 
* territories of the Athenians, he fitted out a fleet of 150 ſail, on The Ae. 
oy board of which he embarked 300 horſe and 4000 foot, and then nian fleet 
„ failed to Epidaurus, which obliged the Peloponmeſians to retire again in- 
ly from Attica, after they had waſted it 40 days. Pericles, after feſts the 
4 doing all the damage to the enemy in his power, returned to enemies 
0 the city. The plague was ſtill there as well as in the fleet, and coaſts. 

it ſpread to thoſe troops that were beſieging Potidæa. > 
I The Athenians ſeeing their country depopulated by two great The 4:he- 
1 ſcourges, war and peſtilence, were driven to madneſs and de- , i, in 
; ſpair; and, contrary to the remonſtrances of Pericles, ſent am- vain ſue 


baſſadors to Lacedemon to defire a peace, which the Spartans for peace; 
were too proud to beſtow. Pericles, after this fruitleſs negotia- 
tion, endeavoured to calm the humours of the people, but they 
looking upon him as the author of all their preſent calamities, 
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(u) The Athenians, in grati- him of the value of 1000 ſtaters; 


tude to the famous Hippocrates, a 
native of Cos, who, at their de- 
fire, had come to Athens on this 
occaſion, and attended the ſick 
with unwearied aſſiduity till the 
plague had wholly ceaſed, or- 


dained, by a public decree, that- 


he ſhould be.initiated in the moſt 
exalted myſteries ; that a crown 


of gold ſhould be preſented to 


that the freedom of the city ſhould 
be given him, and himſelf main- 
tained in the Prytaneum, at the 
public charge all his life, in caſe 
he thought proper. In fine, that 
the people of Cos, which city 
had given birth to ſo great a man, 
might be maintained and brought 
up in Fthers, in the fame manner 


as if they had been born there. 
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A GENERAL HTE 
deprived him of the command of the army and fined him, 
Shortly after, however, with their natural inconſtancy, they 
veſted him with almoſt abſolute authority. | 

During the ſhort time that he was in difgrace, his eldeſt ſon, 
Aunthippus, after behaving undutifully to him, died of the 
plague. Pericles alſo, by the ſame diſtemper, loſt his ſiſter and 
many of his relations and friends, and laf of all his ſecond ſon, 
Paralus. At his funeral Pericles loſt his heroiſm quite; for 
going to place a chaplet of flowers on the head of the corps, he 
burſt out into a loud fit of crying, after which, being conveyed 
home, he kept his houſe cloſely for ſome time, abandonins 
himſelf to melancholy. The Athenians not only reſtored him 
to his former honours, but repealed that very unjuſt law, deny- 
ing the freedom of the city to children of the half blood, where- 
upon he enrolled, as a freeman of Athens, a ſon of his by 4jpa- 
a, by the name of Pericles. 

In the ſummer of this year, a Peloponnefian fleet of 100 gal- 
lies waſted the iſland of Zacynthus. A few months after, ſome 
of their ambaſſadors, who were going to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of 
the king of Perſia, were apprehended in Thrace, and ſent to 
Athens, where they were put to death, the Lacedæmonians hay- 
ing lately killed ſome of the Athenian allies whom they had 
found in their territories.” About this time the Potideans, after 
they had been driven to the neceſſity of eating human fleſh, ſur- 
rendered to the Athenians, who permitted the men to depart 
with one garment and the women with two. They afterwards 
ſent a colony thither. e | 

In the fpring of the third year of the war, Archidamas, king 
of Sparta, came with a great army and beſieged Platea. As 
the Platæans refuſed to abandon the Athgninns, Archidamas waſted 
their country; and to cut off all their ſupplies, drew an in- 
trenchment round the city. The Platæans baſed all his efforts 
againſt their fort ifications, and though great part of their city 
was reduced to aſhes, they defended themſelves ſo vigorouſly, 
that Archidamas was obliged, after ſeveral months, to turn the 
ſiege into a blockade, and in autumn to return to the Peloponneſe. 
In Thrace and Acarnania the Athenians fought with variety of 
fortune, and under the command of Phormio gained two ſmall 
victories at ſea. | 


lence, in a manner different from any body elſe; for inſtead of 
hurrying him off ſuddenly, it deſtroyed htm by degrees, prey- 


ing at once on the conſtitution of the body and the faculties of 


his mind. In his very laſt moments, ſome of his friends fitting 
by his bedſide, and conceiving him to have loſt his ſenſes, amuſ- 
ed themſelves with reckoning up the glorious events of his life. 
Of a ſudden he raiſed himſelf on his bed: and turning to them, 
faid, I wonder you ſhould commend thoſe things in me, 
„ which were as much owing to fortune as to any thing elſe, 
* and which have happened to others alſo, and at the ſame time 
* fhould forget the moſt glorious circumſtance in my life, that 

| N nobis 


During the ſtege of Platæa, n was cut off by the peſti- 
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« nder any of my fellow citizens put on mourning on my account.“ 
In Pericles were united moſt of the qualities which conſtitute a 
reat man. Notwithſtanding the natural fickleneſs of the 
Hhenians, he governed them with an almoſt abſolute ſway du-. 
ring 40 years. He is juſtly blamed for giving way to the cor- 
ruption of the people, that he might govern them; and for 
{quandering away the public treaſure, merely to embelliſh the 
city with ſuperfluous ornaments, 8 
n the ſummer following, the Peloponneſians invaded Attica The Pelo- 


the third time, deſtroying the ripe corn, and waſting, with im- ponne/fans 


lacable hatred, whatever belonged to the Athenians. Mean again in- 
while, the whole iſland of Leſbos, except the city of Methymna, vade Atti- 
revolted from the Athenians, who ſent a fleet of 40 gallies againſt ca. 
Mitylene. The Mitylenians not being able to defend themſelves, The 1Mi- 
amuſed the Athenians by ſending a ſubmiſſive embaſſy to Athens. tylenians 
At the ſame time they ſent ambaſſadors to ſolicit the affiſtance revolt 
of the Laced@monians, and when the Grecian ſtates were afſem- from the 


bled at the Olympic games, having made their complaints yg Athenians, 
7 


the Athenians, they were admitted into the alliance againſt Athens. 
The r ws then ſent 40 gallies to the aſſiſtance of the 
Mitylenians; but they were able to effect little, as the Athenians 
had ſent a fleet of 100 gallies to ſea, which, after making ſeve- 
ral deſcents vous the Peloponneſe, failed to Leſbos and blocked 
up Mitylene. Mean while the garriſon of Platæa, which con- 
ſiſted only of 400 natives and 80 Athenians, took the deſperate 
reſolution of forcing their way through the lines of the enemy. 
Only 220, however, kept firm to their purpoſe, and leaving the 


place in a dark night, in the midſt of a ftorm of wind and rain, 


they ſcaled the wall of circumvallation, which was built of 
brick, while the enemy were amuſed by falſe alarms from the 
city. One of them only was taken, and a few obliged to re- 


turn to the city, but 212 eſcaped to Athens. 


In the very beginning of the next year, the Peloponneſians ſent 31% 
40 ſhips to the relief of Mitylene, and ſoon after one with a _— 
great army into Attica, for the fifth time, under the command 
of Cleomenes, While the enemy was ravaging their territories, ' 
the Athenians received the joyful news of the ſurrender of Mity- 
lene, They ſent orders to their general, Paches, who was now 
in poſſeflion of Mitylene, to put all the inhabitants who were at 
man's eſtate, to death, and to ſell the women and children for 
ſlaves. Next day, however, reconſidering their decree, they 
reverſed it by the perſuaſion of Diodorus, an orator, and imme- 
diately diſpatched a clean ſhip to Le/bos, to countermand the 
orders that had been ſent the day before. The crew of this 
pup being promiſed a great reward, by the Mitylenian ambaſ- 
adors, if they arrived in time, made the greateſt poſſible diſ- 
patch, and though they did not overtake the ſhip that had ſailed 
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the day before, yet they came with the joyful news before Pachs 
had put his crue] orders in execution. A thouſand of the mof. 
factious Mitylenians were ordered to be put to death, the walls of 
their city were demoliſhed, their ſhips taken away, and their 
land divided among the Athenians, hs let them again to the 
Mitylenians at very high rents. The Atheniaus the ſame ſum- 
mer made themſelves maſters of the iſland of Aſinoas, oppoſite 
4 8 and ſeizing the port of Niſæa, cauſed it to be for- 
tified, 
The Pla- The Platæans about the ſame time were forced to ſurrender 
tæans ſur- to the Lacedæmonians, who put them all to death, to the num- 
render to ber of 200, including 23 Athentans, and their women they ſold 
the Lece- for ſlaves. 
dæmoni- The year after, which was the ſixth year of the war, the 
ans, plague again broke out in Athens, and cut off 4000 citizens, 
The Al e. 200 knights, and an infinite number of meaner people. Mean 
nian en- While, ambaſſadors arriving at Athens, from one of the factions 
gage in a in Sicily, named the Ionic or Leontine, ſoliciting aſſiſtance againſt 
War the other faction, which was called the Syracuſan or Doric; the 

againſt Athenians, probably from ambitious views, engaged in this 
the S;ra- quarrel, 5. ſent a fleet, under the command o Wo and 
ciſans. Chabrias, to the aſſiſtance of the Leontines. The war was car- 
| ried on, both in Greece and in Sicily, during the ſummer, with 
various ſucceſs, though no action of great conſequence happen- 
ed on either ſide. 

The following ſpring, Agrs, the ſon of Archidamas, invaded 
Attica with a great army. The Athenians, without venturing 
to Poo them, fitted out a fleet of 40 ſhips, for the aſſiſtance 
of the Leontines in Sly, and ſent Demaſthenes with another fleet 
They ſeize to infeſt the coaſts of the Peloponneſe. By the advice of this 
and for- great man, the Athenians fortified the promontory of Pylus, 
tify Py/us, which was united to the land by a narrow iſthmus, and had be- 
which is hind it a barren iſland, called Sphacteria, about two miles in 
attacked circumference, with a convenient and ſafe port. The Lacedæ- 
by the monians immediately leaving Attica, marched to attempt the re- 
Spartans. covery of Pylus, and accordingly attacked it both by ſea and 
land. Demo/ihenes, who had been left behind with a ſmall body 
of men, defended himſelf with great bravery. Mean while, 
a fleet of 40 Athenian ſhips arriving, ſailed into the harbour of 
Sphacteria, where they took and ſunk moſt of the Spartan vel- 
The Spar- ſels, The Spartans being then beſieged in the iſland, were ſoon 
zans be- reduced to the greateſt difficulties for want of proviſions, which 
ſieged in obliged the Spartan magiſtrates, who had come to the camp, to 
Sphae- conclude a truce with the Athenians, while a negociation for 
1a. peace ſhould be carried on at Athens, The conditions of the 
truce were, that the Lacedæmonians ſhould deliver all their ſhips, 
amounting to 60, which, if the treaty did not take effect, ſhould 
be punctually reſtored to them; that all hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe 
on both ſides, till the return of the ambaſſadors, and that a cer- 
tain quantity of victuals ſhould be carried daily to the iſland, but 
that no ſhip ſhould attempt to paſs thither by fealth. The 
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15 tartan ambaſſadors repreſented to the Athenzans, how much it 
ft would be for their honour to reſtore peace to Greece, and ſeri- 
of ouſly urged the uncertain fortune of war, as a motive for them 
ip 0 lay hold of the preſent opportunity for a reconciliation. The 
* ſthenians in general were heartily inclined to an accommodation; 
1 wt Cleon, one of their demagogues, a warm and obſtinate man, 
te © wrought upon them, that they inſiſted on very unreaſonable 
= conditions, which the ambaſladors perceiving, withdrew. At 

their return to Pylus, the Spartans demanded back their ſhips, 
er hut the Athenians, on pretence that the truce had been infringed 
G in ſome particulars of little conſequence, would not reſtore 
d em. | 

uf he Lacedemonians inveighed ſtrongly againſt this refuſal, as 
ie heing a manifeſt perhdys and renewed hoſtilities with great ani- 
87 moſity. While the Spartans attacked the Atbenian intrench- 
n ments at Pylus, the Athenians renewed their aſſaults on the La- 
Is rdemonians in Sphacteria. As the Spartans, by great rewards, 
ſt prompted many people, at the hazard of their lives, to carry 
le proviſions into the iſland; the Athenians found their efforts 
is zyainſt the beſieged fruſtrated, which ſoon begun to create great 
d murmurs at Athens, where it was apprehended that the Spartans 
— would eſcape, and the Athenians in their turn be entrapped in 
h Pylus. Cleon foreſeeing that the blame in that caſe would be laid 
- upon him, accuſed the generals, who had the direction of the 


fiege, of remiſſneſs, and ſaid, that had he commanded, he 
d would ſoon haye taken the ares Nicias, who had been ap- 


g pointed for the command, catched his words and told him, he a 

e reſigned his charge to him. Cleon then excuſed himſelf as being 

t no general, but the people holding him at his word, he reſo- 

8 lutely declared, that he would either bring the Spartans to 

5 Athens in 20 days, or loſe his life; which vaunting ſpeech oc- 

- caſioned a laugh in the aſſembly. Cleon, however, contrary to 

n the expectation of every one, made good his words; for land- 

- ing on the iſland, in conjunction with Demo/thenes, he attacked 

- the entrenchments of the Spartans, and after ſeveral encounters, 
d obliged them to ſurrender priſoners at diſcretion. During the The Spar- 
y lege, which had laſted 72 days, 128 Spartans had been killed, /an50blig- 
5 and 292 were now made priſoners; who being conducted to ed to ſur- 
w Athens, by Clean, within the time prefixed, the 28 decreed, render. 

= that they ſhould be ſafely kept till a peace ſhould be made, un- 

n lels the Peloponneſians ſhould in the mean time invade Attica, in 

h which caſe the priſoners ſhould be put to death. "The Meſſeni- 

0 mans of Naupattus, who had formerly poſſeſſed Pylus, and were 


my 


now allies of the Athenians, ſent the flower of their youth to 
repoſſeſs Pylus. Their neighhourhood was fo troubleſome to 


Q 


„ the Lacedæmonians, that they again ſent ambaſſadors to Athens, 
d in order to put an end to the war; but the Athenians being too 
e much elated with their proſperity, and eſpecially with their late 
- ſucceſs, would hearken to no honourable terms. This ſummer 
t the Athenians fought the Corinthians near the Ahmus, and were 
: ſucceſsful in ſome other expeditions, for an account of which 
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| 7 we muſt refer our readers to Thucydides. In the winter a Perſian 
ambaſſador, named Artaphernes, being ſent to Lacedæmon, was 
intercepted in Thrace and brought to Athens. The Athenian 
who were deſirous of ſecuring the friendſhip of the Perſan mo. but 7 
narch, treated Artaphernes with great reſpect, and {ent him ſore 
back to Epheſus, with ambaſſadors from Athens to the king : 
But upon their arrival at Epheſus, the Athenian ambaſſido;. WM" 
hearing of the king's death, returned to Athens. ; 


Nicras In the beginning of the eighth year of the war, there hay. 4 
3 25 pened, Thucydides ſays, an eclipſe of the ſun, which was fol. N 
era 


lowed by an earthquake. This ſummer the Athenians, un 
Thyrea. Nicias, ors the iſland of Cythera, on the coaſt of : — bf 

cape Matea, and from thence they infeſted the neighbouring a 
country. They alſo took Thiuria, not far from Pylus, they Will . 
poſſeſſed by thoſe who had been expelled from Aging. The 11 
Athenians put all the Zgmates to death, as being the ancien: l 
and inveterate enemies of their ſtate, and on the Oiher gam, 1 


which they left in their own country, they impoſed a heayy 4 
tribute, diſperſing the reſt in the iſſands under their obedience, den 
In Sicily, one Hermocrates of Syraciſe, perſuading all the ink: Wil no. 
bitants of that iſland to adjuſt their differences among them- and 
ſelves, the Athenian generals were conſtrained to reimbark thcir 1 
forces and to return home. The Athenians, however, blaming A 


the conduct of their generals for not making any advantage of 

of the war, baniſhed two of them, and laid a very heavy fin: WW ho 

upon the third. 1 Bo 

Hippocrates and Demoſthengs, with ſome troops from Athens, 

made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Megara. The ſame gene- 

The Abe. rals, at the requeſt of ſome Bevtians who favoured the Atle. Wil +, 

aiaus de- niaus, marched foon after into Bœotia; but the other party de- 

feated by feating them at Delium, moſt of the Beotians, who favoured 

the The- them, were obliged to forſake their country, and take ſhelter in 

Sans. the Athenian territories. Thucydides, the hiſtorian, commanded 

at this time the Athenian forces on the coaſt of Macedonia, whi- 

ther the Lacedæmonians, at the requeſt of the inhabitants, had 

ſent Braſidas, one of their beſt generals, with a conſiderable 

Amphipo- army. Braſidas, partly by force, partly by perſuaſion, reduced 

Zsreduced Amphipolis and ſeveral other places, but T hucydides, by a quick 

by the La- march, ſaved Eiane; however, being accuſed of negligence, he 

cede me- was baniſhed. The Athenians, who were extremely alarmed at 

nian. the conqueſt of Braſidas, ſent in the winter new ſupplies to the 

Macedonian coaſt, but all their care could not prevent a mighty 
defection from their intereſt in thoſe parts. 

In the following ſpring, the Spartans, ſuppoſing that their ene- 
mies, by their loſſes in Thrace and Macedonia, would be more 
tractable than before, made new propoſitions of peace at Athens. 

A truce The Athentans finding their affairs much unſettled by the loſs of 
between Amphipolis, agreed to a truce for a year. The truce was no 
the two ſooner agreed to, than negociations were ſet on ſoot for a ge- 
parties for neral peace. Theſe, however, were ſoon interrupted by an ac- 
a year. cident in Thrace, where the cities Scione and Anda revolg 

| Ne x 
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yſan to Brgſſdas. The Athenians, pretending” ns Scione revolted 
was vo days after the truce was concluded, made loud complaints, 


being able by negociation to perſuade the enemy to re- 


dns 
mo- Bhat they ſent an army againſt them. Menda was ſoon ft is ill ob- 
him Wi feduced, but Scione making an obſtinate defence, the Athenians ſerved by 
eing. gere obliged to turn the ſiege into a blockade. Braſidas, on the boch. 
lors, cher hand, made an attempt upon Potidæa, but it miſcarried, 
b ind the Athenians began to recover ſome courage in this part of 

2p- Wl Id. 3 | 

fol. 33 expiration of the truce, Cleon perſuaded the Athenians The 41h. 
nder d fend him to Thrace with zo gallies, and 12,000 foot and 300 ian. gain 
neat horſe, all Athenian citizens, Cleon at frſt reduced ſome places, ſeveral 
ring but allowed himſelf to be ſurpriſed by the enemy before Amphi- advanta- 
then e; in which action he and 600 of his men were ſlain: of the ges in 
The . Ladæmonians ſeven only were killed; but Braſidas being mor- Tprace. 
1c1: WY tally wounded, died immediately after. 3 
ans, This deciſive engagement had a mighty effect on both parties. 
re two perſons who were the greateſt obſtacles to the peace 

cc, being now dead, both nations were more inclined to an accom- 
Uha- modation. A ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed to for 12 months, A fifty 
em. and this producing various negociations, a peace for 50 years years 


her vas at length concluded between the Lacedæmonians and Athe- peace a- 
ung nan, on the following conditions: That a reſtitution of places greed to. 
£01 and priſoners ' ſhould be made on both fides ; the Athenians, 
inc WY however, were to keep Nicea, and the Thebans Platzea. The 
Beotians, Corinthians, and Megarians, refuſed to be included 
en, in this peace, but the reſt of the allies yielded to it, and it was 
* xccordingly ſworn at Athens ten years after the commencement of 
Yr the war. N 
de. Such of the ſtates of the Peloponneſe as were diſſatisfied with 
red Wi this peace, began to intrigue and negociate among themſelves, 


n and endeavoured to ſet on foot a new confederacy, the head of 
ded WW which was to be the ſtate of Argos. Mean while ſome difficul- 
hi. Wi tics were raiſed on account of the reſtitution of places. Amphi- 


had 4:1; abſolutely refuſing to return under the Athenian government, 
ve Wi the 4thenians therefore refuſed to evacuate Pylus. In hopes of 
ced recovering Pylus, the Lacedæmonians ſoon after prevailed with 
ick Wi the Beotians to reſtore Panactus and the Athenian priſoners. 
be The Beotians, however, having firſt deſtroyed the fortifications 
dat of Panactus, the Athenians began to ſuſpect that the Lacedæmo- 
the wars had circumvented them, and in the end would reconcile 
bty themſelves to their old-confederates at their expence. | 
The diſcontents of the Athenians were heightened by the arti- New diſ- 

Ne ices of Alcibiades, who, from his hatred to the Lace æmonians, contents 
de and his averſion to Nicias, wanted to break the peace. Alci- fomented 
„ 7445 was the ſon of Clinias, the nephew of Pericles, and a li- by Alcibi- 
of neal deſcendant of Ajax. In his perſon he was fo beautiful, ads. 
no that while a youth he was beloved, and when at manhood was 
ge- revered for his extraordinary comelineſs. He was equally diſ- 
unguiſhed for his many virtues and many vices. He was learned, 
cloquent, indefatigable, liberal, magnificent, and affable. 5 — 

e 4 - other 
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other times when he gave a looſe to his paſſions, he was indo. 
lent, luxurious, diſſolute, extremely addicted to women in 
temperate, and inclined to prophaneneſs. He was chiefly ro ll 
markable for a haughty turn of mind, and for his great facili; La 
in accommodating himſelf to all times and occaſions. It — py 
great advantage to him that Socrates had a friendſhip for him. 
for this not only corrected his manners, but alſo gave the At. te 
nians hopes of him, and kept them from reſenting many aq ** 
of pride and vanity which he committed in his youth, Thy Mill e 
at he profefled himſelf a friend to the Lacedemonians, yet As 
> taking a diſguſt at them, becauſe they applied themſelves to ® 
| Nicias, he now began to work upon the peoples minds to their J, 
prejudice. He alledged, that the Lacedæmonians were not fin. Wl ch. 
cere in their laſt treaty, and that Nicias was more their friend © 
than was conſiſtent with his duty to his country, and pretended ſo 
to juſtify his aſſertion by many proofs. Soon after, ſome La- 30 
cedemonian ambaſſadors coming to Athens, were introduced hy 
Nicias into the ſenate, where they declared that they were veſted W 
with full power to adjuſt all differences, and to add ſuch new th 


clauſes to the treaty as might 72 ample ſatisfaction to the © 
Athenians. * Alcibiades, as the old friend of their nation, invit- 8 


ing them to his houſe in the evening, adviſed them not to con- 
feſs to the people that they were veſted with full powers, be. Wl © 
cauſe if the Athenians knew that circumſtance, they would ex- 
tort from them unreaſonable compliances. He at the ſame time 
made them many promiſes of his friendſhip, which he confirmed F 
with an oath. Next day, when the ambaſſadors were aſked b 0 
him, in the aſſembly of the people, whether they had ful 
powers, they anſwered according to agreement, no. Alcbiadr 
turning to the people, ſaid, You ſee, my countrymen, what credit . 
ought to be given to theſe Lacedæmonians, who deny to you to-day, | 
what they ſolemnly affirmed yeſterday to the ſenate He then re- . 
commended the cauſe of the Argiues, Mantineans, and Elan, Wil * 
who at that time ſought the friendſhip of Athens. q 
The people, who would not again hear the Lacedemonians, | 


deliberated about the alliance with the Arg:ves; but an earth- a 
Necias in quake happening, the aſſembly was diſſolved. Niciqs at the 
vain en- next meeting perſuaded the aſſembly to ſend. him ambaſlador to 4 
deavours Sparta, to reconcile all differences; but he found in that city a a 
wo prolong party as unreaſonable as that which he had left at Athens. Ha- - 


the tran- ing received no ſatisfaction to his demands, he returned to Athens 
quility. when the Athenzans, who had in the mean time been influenced 
A league by Alcibiades, concluded an offenſive and defenſive league wit! 8 
between the Argives, Mantineans, and Eleaus, for 100 years. Alcibiads 
the Athe- valued himſelf upon his treachery and baſe policy, thinking that 
zians and in caſe the feuds between Sparta and Athens were revived, it 
Argives, had provided-a means to keep the war at a diſtance. 
| The following ſummer, which was the 13th year ſince the il ' 
rupture, Alcibiades, who was declared general of the Athenun, 
paſſed over with a conſiderable body of troops into the tetſh 


tory of Argos, and from thence to Patræ, and endeavoured io A 
4 Ss perſuade 
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fade the inhabitants of both places to build walls to the 
ſea, that they might ſafely receive ſuccours from thence. The 
Laadamonians, to prevent the Argives from ſeizing Epidaurus, 
it a garriſon into it of zoo men, whereupon the Athenians 
lrought back the Helots and Maſſenians to Pylus, from whence. 
they had been prevailed. upon to remove them. Thus both par- 
ties prepared for hoſtilities; but no action was undertaken till 
the ſummer following, when the Spartans, under their king 
4 invaded the territory of Argos. As both parties were The S ar- 
about to engage, a truce was ſuddenly concluded by two of the ran, in- 
{rgive generals and the king of Lacedmmon, for which none of vade the 
them received thanks, but on the contrary, each of them were territory 
extremely ill treated by their reſpective citizens. The Argians of Argos. 
{on after receiving an Athenian reinforcement of 1000 foot and 
zoo horſe, renounced the truce. Mcibiades, who ſerved. as a 
volunteer, perſuaded them to beſiege Orchomenus, and after- 
wards Tegea. Agis, king of Sparta, advancing to put a ſtop to The bat- 
their victories, gave them battle near Mantinea, and after an tleofMar- 
obſtinate diſpute, gained a ſignal victory. The Elzans and tinea. 
{thenians, however, after this battle, inveſted Epidaurzs, and Bef. Chr. 
threw up intrenchments round it. During the winter, the La- 417. 
edæmonian party in Argos aboliſhed democracy, which had hi- | 
ex. fbcrto ſubſiſted in their city, eſtabliſhed ariſtocracy, and entered 
time into an alliance with Sparta for 50 years. The following ſum- 
mer, however, the Athenian party prevailing in Argos, reſtored 
dh democracy, and expelling the Lacedmmonians and the chiefs. of 
i their faction, they renewed- their alliance with the Athenians, 
and began to raiſe the walls that were neceſlary to join their cy 
to the fea, The Athenians in the mean time declared war again 
dey Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, who they were convinced had 
: = perfidiouſly towards them. Theſe were the events of the 
15th year. | 
In the beginning of the next year, Alcibiades came with a 
feet of 20 ſhips into the territories of Argos, and cauſed 300 
4rgians, ſuſpected of favouring the Lacedæmonians to be carried 
away. The Athenians then failed to the iſland of Melos, the Alcibiaam 
inhabitants of which, after a long ſiege, were obliged to ſur- reduces 
render at diſcretion, when all thoſe who were able to bear arms the iſland 
were put to the ſword, and the women and children were car- of Metz. 
ried captives to Athens. The Athenians the ſame year made ſe- 
veral incurſions into the territories of king Perdiccas; and their 
garriſon at Pylus, likewiſe, made inroads into Laconza. 
Notwithſtanding the: unſettled ſtate of their affairs, the at- 
tention of the Athenians was very fatally engaged to a new ob- 
ject. Alcibiades had filled them with the hopes, not only of The Aeher 
conquering Sicily, but of reducing Carthage and Africa. Their niazs, 
alliſtance being now ſolicited by the Egeſtans againſt the Syracu- from an 
ſans, they decreed to ſend a fleet and army to Sicihj, and gave the ambitious 
chief command to Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus. While view, a- 
the neceſſary preparations were making, an accident happened gain ſend 
Ylich put the whole city into confuſion. The Hermæ, or troops to 
| | ' ſtatues Sieih. 
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The ſta- ſtatues of Mercury, of which there were a multitude in ing 
tues of about the city, were all defaced in one night, and though great 
Mercury rewards were offered to an informer, no diſcovery of the authors 
defaced at could be made. Some ſervants and ſlaves, indeed, depoſed 
Aibe ns that a long time before, Alcib:ades and ſome other young men, 
heated with wine, had ridiculed ſome * myſteries. 4 

day was accordingly fixed for the trial of Alcibiades, who hear. 

ing the ſoldiers declare, that they would leave the ſervice if an 

injury were done him, ventured to appear to defend himſel 
when his enemies, that they might the more eafily deſtroy hin 

„ in his abſence, prevailed with the people to defer his ial. 

Aleibiades The Athenian forces had not been long in Sicily, when meſ— 
recalled ſengers arrived from Athens, directing Alcibiades and ſome others 
from Sici. to return and abide their trial, the city being all in an uproar on 
ty upon account of the defacing of the Mercuries. Alcibiades and the 
an accuſa- other accuſed perſons accordingly embarked ; but during the 
tion of ir- voyage, learning from the ſailors that ſome ſevere reſolution 
religion. was taken againſt them, they determined not to truſt themſelves 
to an enraged and ſuperſtitious multitude, and took the firſt op- 

He flies to portunity of eſcaping from their convoy. Alcibiades went to 
Sparta. Sparta, where he was well received, and the following ſpring 
perſuaded Agis, the king, to invade Attica. Agis, by his ad- 

vice, ſeized and fortified Decelia, which ſtood at an equal dif- 

The 4:he- tance from Athens and the frontiers of Bœctia. The Athenians 
nian in this year, not only ſaw themſelves inſulted at home, but alſo 
Sicily to- received the melancholy news of the miſcarriage of their expe- 
tally cut dition in Sicily, where their generals were cut off, and their 

of. numerous fleet and army totally deſtroyed. | 

The Athenians for a long time would not believe the report of 

their misfortune in Sicily; but when it could be no longer doubt- 

ed of, they grew very angry with thoſe who had adviſed the 

war, and with ſuch as had pretended to publiſh prophecies and 

oracles in favour of it. Being alarmed with their danger, they 

took all neceſſary meaſures for ſupporting the dignity of the 

ſtate ; committed the adminiſtration of affairs to grave and wile 

perſons ; and began to live with frugality at home, and treat their 
confederates better abroad. This conduct quickly appearet 
| very neceſſary, for no ſooner was the news of their defeat ſpread 
Their al- throughout | 2g when many of their allies began to waver 
lies begin in their fidelity, while the Lacedemonians and their confederates 
to waver. prepared to carry on the war with greater vigour than before. 
he Athenians caufed the promontory of Sunium to be fortiſied, 

and wrought with the utmoſt diligence to equip a new fleet, 

with which preparations ended the 19th year of the Peloponnt- 


ſian war. | | 

In the beginning of the next year, the people of Exbau, 
Chios, Leſbos, and ſome other ſtates, gave the Lacedæmonians to 
underſtand, that they were ready to quit the party of the Ath- 
nians if they would ſupport them. The Athenians being inform, 
ed of the intention of the Chians, ſent a fleet to Chios, and 
obliged them to fit out ſeven gallics to join the fleet of a 
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The Atbenians after this, gaining ſome advantages at ſea, the 


| pohponneſians were ſomewhat diſcouraged. Alcib:ades, however, Alcibindes 


amneſtly preſſed them to carry on the war, and perſuaded them perſuades 
to ſend him with a ſmall fleet to Ionia, where he prevailed with ſeveral 
Greral cities to declare for the Lacedæmonians, who in ſome of 7onian 

their enterpriſes on that coaſt were aſſiſted by the Perſian troops ſtates to 
under TiſſapÞernes. "FRE: Athenians in this extremity ordered revolt 

ooo talents, which had hitherto been reſerved untouched, to be from the 
hid out in the ſervice of the war, for which alſo they made 4thenians. 
oiher great preparations. They ſent ſoon after ſeveral ſquadrons 

to ſea, 175 1 reduced Leſbos, Clazomene, and other places that 

had revolted. 0 

Notwithſtanding the ſervices that Alcibiades had performed for The Spar- 
the Lacedemonians, yet having diſguſted many of their nobles, ans, of- 
and particularly Agis their king, whoſe wife he had debauched, fended 
they ſent orders to their general to put him to death. Alcibiades with his 
raining intelligence of their deſign, retired to Tyſaphernes, and conduct, 
25 he had formerly at Sparta aſſumed the Lacedæ monian manners, attempt 
he now wholly adopted thoſe of the Perſians. Tiſſaphernes, to put him 
though naturally very haughty and brutal, was ſo charmed with to death. 
the complacency and polite addreſs of Alcibiades, that he gave 
himſelf wholly up to him, and flattered him more than he- was 
flattered by him. Alcibiades, to revenge himſelf of the Spartans, 
began to do them ill offices with Ty/aphernes, and adviſed him 
that it would be more for the intereſt of the king to ſupport the 
fthenians. Having brought over Trſaphernes to his opinion, he He pre- 
wrote to ſome of the officers of the Athenian army, lying at vails with 
dend, that he was now treating with the Perſians on their be- Mapber- 
half, and that he would procure the Athenians, not only the fa- nes to fa- 
vour of Tifſaphernes, but of the great king, and would himſelf vour the 
return to Athens, on condition they would aboliſh the popular 4:henans. 
government, becauſe the Perſian king liked not a democracy. 

The propoſal of Alcibiades, when it was firſt publiſhed at The Aube- 
Athens, by Piſander and other deputies from the army, occa- nians, in 
ſoned great diſputes among the people. They at length agreed hopes of 
to ſend Piſander with ten deputies to treat with T//aphernes, procuring 
engaging to veſt the ſovereignty in the hands of a few, if affiſtance, 
the terms offered were reaſonable. Before the arrival of aboliſh 
the deputies, T7//aphernes changed his mind, and as Alcibi- the demo- 
ates himſelf had taught him to help always the weaker party, cracy. 
he inclined to aſſiſt the Lacedæmonians. Alcibiades perceiving 
this, ſet up ſuch high demands in the name of the Per/ians, that 
the Athenians themſelves broke off the treaty, whereby he pre- 
lerved both their friendſhip and that of Tiſaphernes. 

Piſander and his collegues returning to the army at Samos, 
they procured a commiſſion from them to overturn all the de- 
mocratic governments under the dominion of Athens. When 
they came back to the city, they found their party had been 
very buſy in their abſence, partly in cajoling the people, and 
partly in aſſaſſinating thoſe who chiefly favoured a democracy. 


Mean while, towards the concluſion of the 2oth year of the 
5 War. 
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war, Oropus, a ſtrong city on the borders of Bweotia, rey); 
from he Athenians, which made them apprehenſive, legit 
Eubzans ſhould alfo declare againſt them. 

The factions and tumults in the city, however, ſtill conti. 
nued, and Piſander the following year, by the advice of one 
Antiphon, a man of great parts and eloquence, propoſed that 
ten men ſhould be choſen with full power to frame, model, and 
alter the laws. Ten men being accordingly nominated, they 
foon after called an aſſembly of the people without the city, and 
having obtained their conſent to the following reſolution, name. 

A new ly, that every Athenian might make ſuch propoſals as he thought 
govern- fit, without danger from any of the laws, Piſander produced 
ment eſta- his ſcheme. He propoſed, that the old form of government 
bliſhed at ſhould be diffolved, and five 1 elected; that theſe five 
L£thens, ſhould chuſe 100, and each of the hundred name three perſons, 
that the 400 thus elected ſhould become a ſenate with full power, 
and ſhould conſult the 5o00 only, when and on ſuch matters 23 
they thought fit. Thus an end was put to the popular govern- 
ment of Athens, which was grown into diſlike with the people. 

The 400 arming themfelyes with daggers, and attended by z 

ard of 120 men, entered ſuddenly into the ſenate houſe, diſ- 
ſolved the old ſenate, paid them their ſalary, and turned them 

out. All who ventured to oppoſe this change; or even to com- 
plain of it, were put to death upon falſe pretexts; but as ſoon 
as their enemies were removed, the 400 began to rule with great 
The new mildneſs. They ſent ambaſſadors to Agis, who lay with the - 
magiſ- dæmonian army at Decelia, to acquaint them that they were 
trates of. ready to treat of a peace. But Agis, who ſuppoſed their au- 
ſer to treat thority was but weakly founded, inſtead of entering into a ne- 
of peace. gociation with them, advanced with his army againſt Athen, 
| which he hoped to find in great confuſion. The Athenians, 
however, received him with ſuch order and intrepidity, that he 
was obliged to retire with ſome Joſs. 

The A he- The 400, ſoon after their eſtabliſhment, ſent ten deputies to 
nian army Samos, to reconcile the army, if potlible, to the revolution. 
declare for This, however, they found impoſſible to effect; for the army 
a demo- hearing of their proceedings, were highly incenſed; imme- 
cracy, diately depoſed ſeveral of their chiefs whom they ſuſpected, and 
put others into their places, of whom Thraſy/lus and Thraſybuius 
and recall were the principal, and in higheſt credit. At the requeſt of 
Alcibiades, Thraſybulus, they recalled Alcibiades, who, upon his arrival, 
whom was declared general with full power. He having repreſented 
they de- to them, that it was neceſſary before they ſet out for #5ens that 
Clare their he ſhould have an interview with Tiſaphernes; he went to Ai 
general. letus, and told the Perſian governor that matters were now quite 
changed; that it was in the power of the Athemans to be ei- 
ther great friends, or very troubleſome enemies to the ſubject 
of the great king, and.that whether they ſhould be friends or 

enemies depended upon him.. | | 

When Alcibiadesreturned. to the army, he ſtrenuouſſy endes: 
voured to moderate their unruly reſentment. againſt the 420 
| lh RES | tyrants, 
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tyrants. The ſoldiers having paſſed a vote to put the deputies 


from Athens to death, they had prudently ſtopped at Delos ; 
however, on the motion of Alcibiades, they were allowed to come 
and deliver their meſſage. The army tumultuouſly inſiſting 
upon ſailing directly to Athens, Alcibiades ſtill interpoſed ; he 
ſhewed that if ſuch a courſe was taken, all Ionia and the Helle- 

ont would immediately be loſt, ſo that if they pretended to be 
true patriots, they ought to remain where they were, and de- 
fend the dominions of the ſtate. He prevented the deputies 
from being ill-treated, and ordered them to return to Athens, and 
to acquaint the 400 that they were commanided to reſign their 
power, and to reſtore the ſenate they had ejected. As to the 
coo0 he ſaid, they might retain their authority, provided they 
uſed it with moderation. 


On the return of the deputies to Athens, the confuſions and Great 
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tumults increaſed, the 400 and their adherents, for fear of future confuſions 
puniſhment, doitig their utmoſt to retain their authority, and in Athens. 


the other party labouring to reſtore the former government. 
The tyratits ſent an embaſſy to Sparta to treat of peace, in hopes 
of being ſupported by that republic, and had even determined, 
is their laſt reſource, to make a compoſition for themſelves, by 
delivering up the city tb the Peloponnęſians. The other party, 
however, encouraged by the behaviour of the army, ſeized the 
chiefs of the 400; who next day aſſembled in great conſternation 
at the ſenate houſe, and ſent ſome of their members to appeaſe 
the tumults, promiſing to ſet all things right. The people with 
difficulty conſenting to an accommodation, the commotions 
ceaſed for ſome time, but news arriving that the Peloponne/ians 
had defeated their fleet on the coaſt of Hubæa, had taken 22 
ſhips out of 36, and ſunk and diſabled the others, and that all 
Eubza, except Orcu, had revolted, the murmurs of the peo- 
ple were renewed. The wiſe and the unwiſe gave up all for loſt, 


the defeat in Sicily ſeeming a ſmall thing to this, becauſe they Eubæa re- 
had now neither fleet nor army, and had loſt Eubæa, from volts from 
whence the city had received greater ſupplies than from Attica the Atbe- 


Itſelf. The ſlowneſs of the Spartans, who not knowing their nas. 


own ſtrength, neglected to fail to Athens, where they might have 
put an and to the war, allowing the Athenians time to recover 
from their conſternation, they in a ſhort ſpace equipped a fleet of 
20 gallies, aboliſhed the power of the 400 by law, conferred the 
ſovereignty on the 5000, and acted in all reſpects with ſuch 
moderation and firmneſs, that Thucydides thinks the common- 
wealth never enjoyed ſo happy a temperature as at this time. 
Meanwhile the Phenician fleet, which the Lacedæmonians ea- 
ly expected as a reinforcement, arrived at Aſpendus, a city of 
amphylia ; but Tiſaphernes, who now inclined to favour the 
Athenians, prevented it from failing any further, and made va- 
nous excuſes to the Lacedæmonians. Alcibiades — that 
Tiſaphernes was at Aſpendus, ſailed thither and had ſeveral con- 
ferences with him. During his abſence, an engagement hap- 
pened between the Athenian fleet and that of the Peloponne/rans ; 
OL, II. Aa Which 


4 . 
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The Lace-which laſt, though ſuperior in number, was entirely defeated, 
demoniuns though not without conſiderable loſs to the Athenians. This 
defeated victory, though dear bought, raiſed the hopes of the Athenians, 
at ſea by gave new life to their affairs, and ſaved all Iania and the Hell- 
the Athe- ſpont. A few days after, the Athenians retook Byzantium, which 
n an had revolted, and Alcibiades ſailing to Halicirnaſſus, obliged the 
inhabitants to pay a large ſum of money, and afterwards forti- 
' fied Cos. Theſe events, which fell out in the ſummer of the 
21ſt year of the war, gave the Athenians hopes of recoveting 

Eubea, and at length concluding an honourable peace. 
The Hihbe- In the following year a general engagement happened between 
nians gain the Athenian and 2 fleets near Abydos. Mindaris, 
another the Spartan admiral, commanded 84 3 and was beſides re- 
victory at inforced with ſeveral veſſels from Syracuſe. The fleet of the 
ſea. Athenians was not ſo numerous, but they being inſpirited by 
their late ſucceſſes, ſcrupled not to engage, and fought with 
great reſolution. In the heat of the engagement, Alcibiades ar- 
riving with 20 gallies, the Spartans, who at firſt believed him 
their friend, no ſooner diſcovered his Rags than they fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation. Mindarus, to fave the remains of his 
fleet from the Athenians, who took 30 gallies, run them into the 
ports of Aſia, and marched with his men to join Pharnabazuz, 

| who was encamped on the ſhore of Abydos. ' 

Euhæa The Eubæans in the mean time, that they might the more 
joined to conveniently receive ſuccours from the Bæœotians, joined their 
the conti- iſland to the continent by a mole, in ſpite of the rapidity of the 
nent. ſea, and the oppoſition made to them by Theramenes, the Atbe- 
nian admiral. Theramenes ſeeing it impoſſible to oppoſe their 
deſign, failed to Paros and ſome other places, which he again 
reduced under the Athenian government. Alcibiades about the 
fame time waiting upon T://aphernes with a magnificent retinue, 
that governor, to ſcreen himſelf from the reſentment of the 
Lacedemonians, cauſed him to be ſeized and ſent priſoner to 
Sardis. Thirty days after, Alcibiades having found means to get 
a horſe, eſcaped from his guards and fled to Clazomene, from 
whence he returned to the fleet, where he was joined by The- 
ramenes with his ſquadron of 20 ſhips, and by Thraſybulus with 
20 other veſſels. Hearing that Mindarus, by the aſſiſtance of 
Pharnabazus, had taken Cyzicum by ſtorm, he ſailed directly thi- 
ther, and dividing his fleet into three ſquadrons, appeared with 
the firſt, conſiſting of 40 gallies, before the harbour. The 
Alcibiades Peloponngſians advanced and attacked him; but ſoon after, the 
ains two two other Athenian ſquadrons appearing, they broke their line 
ignal vic- and fled in great confuſion to the ſhore, loſing many of their 
tories in ſhips, that were ſunk or taken by the enemy. The Athenians 
one day. immediately landing, attacked the Spartans and Perſians, and 
after an obſtinate engagement, killed Mindarus and totally 
routed his troops, and thoſe of Pharnabazus. By this double 
victory, the Athenians made themſelves maſters of the enem!ts 
whole fleet, took Cyzicum, and drove the Spartans entirely out 


of = Helleſpont . - The 
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The news of this victory occaſioned no leſs joy to the Atbe- | 
nan, than conſternation to the \ Spartans, who again ſent an 
ambaſſador to Athens to propoſe a peace. The people at firſt were 
-1clined to reliſh the propoſal of the ambaſſador, who ſhewed 
nem that Athens had ſuffered more, and was like to ſuffer more 
than Sparta from the war; but an orator, named Cleophon, a 3 9 
man of mean birth, and formerly a ſlave, who had ſurreptitiouſſy The Spar- 
zot his name inſerted in the roll of citizens, inflamed them ans in 
by a petulant harangue, and engaged them to ſend back the am- vain ſue 
haſſador without an anſwer. They ſoon had occaſion to repent for peace. 
of their conduct, for never afterwards were they: in any con- 
dition to refuſe peace again. a | | Fea 
In the beginning of the following year the Spartans marched The Spar- 
with an army to the walls of Athens, but were repulſed by Thra- zazs reco- 
ſbulus. Soon after, however, to the great regret of the Athe- yer Pylus, 
mans, they recovered Pylus. The Megareans not long after ſur-- 
riſing Niſæa, the Athenians ſent an army into their territories, 
which gaining an eaſy victory over their troops, committed hor- 
id devaſtations in their country. Mean while Acibiades, Thra- 
ſibulus, and Theramenes, reduced ſeveral places on the Hellſpont 
and in Thrace, 290, 2mong the reſt Byzantium, which had again 
revolted, Their conqueſts alarming Pharnabazus, he concluded 
a treaty with Alcibiades, and paid a certain ſum that the Athenians 
might not commit, hoſtilities in his territories. | 
n the beginning of the next year, Alcibiades returned at length Alcibiades 
ina triumphant manner to Athens, and brought with him a fleet returns to 
of near 2co ſhips, and ſuch a load of ſpoils, as had never been Athens. 
ſeen in Athens. T5 the Per/ian war. The people leaving their 
city deſtitute, came in a body: to the port to behold him as he 
landed. Old and young bleſſed him as he went by; and the 
next day when he made an harangue in the aſſembly, they di- 
rected the record of his baniſhment to be thrown into the ſea, 
ordered the Eumolpides to abſolve him from the curſes he lay un- 
der, and created him general with abſolute power. His natural 
complaiſance and condeſcenſion to all degrees of people, and 
the care he took of applying the immenſe riches he brought to 
the diſcharge of taxes, made the beſt of the Athenians ready to 
own that he deſerved the honours that were paid him. The 
factious, however, beginning to renew their cabals, he thought 
proper not to delay his departure from the city, He ſet ſail, 
accordingly, with 100 ſhips, and ſteered for the ifland of An- 
iris, which had revolted. He was ſcarce departed, when Agis, Agis 
king of Sparta, made a bold attempt upon 4thens, and in the makes a 
night even ſeized a part of the walls; but the Athenians taking fruitleſs 
the alarm, he was repulſed and obliged to withdraw. attempt 
The Lacedemonians in the mean time, alarmed at the return againſt 
and ſucceſs of Alcibiades, gave the command of their fleet to Ly- Athens, 
Jander, who having an interview with the young Cyrus, at 
dardis, prevailed upon him to augment the pay of his failors, 
which animating their courage, he ſoon after attacked and routed 
part of the Athenian fleet, in Fn abſence of Alcibiades, a 
| a 2 | 150 
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nians de- morning an obſtinate and bloody engagement enſuec 
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Ly/ander 15 of their veſſels, and killed Antiochus the commander. Ai. 
gains an biades returning from the Helleſpont, in vain endeavoured to 


advantage draw Lyſander to a ſecond engagement. The Athenians in the 


at ſea over mean time, liſtening to ſome reports that Alcibiades correſponded 

the Athe- with Pharnabazus and the Lacedæmonians, and blaming him 

nians, as the cauſe of the defeat, ftripped him of his command, and 

who de- named ten new generals; among whom were Conon, Thrajj. 

prive Al. bulus, and Pericles, the fon of the famous Pericles. Alcibiad; 

cibiades readily yielded up his command to Conon, but refuſing to return 

of the to Athens, retired with his own ſhip into Thrace, where he built 

com- a caſtle for his own fecurity, and erected a principality in the 
mand. fight of his enemies. | h | 

We The following year, the Athenians hearing that Calhcratidq, 

the ſucceſſor of Lyſander, had defeated their fleet, deſtroyed zo 

of their ſhips, and was beſieging Conon in Mitylene, they were 

greatly alarmed, and admitted all ſorts of perſons to the freedom 

of their city, who would aſſiſt them in the war. By ſome re- 

inforcements they augmented their fleet, which was ſtationed at 

Samos, to 150 ſail. Their admirals, then failing to relieve Mi- 

tylene, fell in with the enemies fleet, near equal in number to 

The Atbe- their own, at the ſouth end of the iſland of xp Next 

„in which 

feat the the Spartans and their allies were defeated with the loſs of 77 

Spartan of their ſhips, the Athenians themſelves, however, loſing 25. 


feet. The Lacedæmonian general before 3 immediately raiſed 


Bef. Chr. the ſiege, and Conon being then at liberty, joined the victo- 
406. rious fleet, which returned forthwith to Samos. It might have 
been expected that the Athenians would have been extremely 

grateful to thoſe generals who had gained them this victory; but 

the very contrary happened, for hearing that they had not taken 

up the dead bodies of their friends, in order to their interment, 

they in a great rage recalled them all. Theramenes, who arriv- 

ed fr, threw the whole blame upon his collegues, though he 

The 4the- was equally guilty himſelf. Two of the generals, not aun 
nian com- to truſt the people, fled; but ſix of them returned home an 
manders ſtood their trial, proving that they were hindred by a ſtorm 
unjuſtly from doing what they were then accuſed of neglecting. Their 
condemn- defence was to no purpoſe, for the people, without law or rea- 
UG, fon, condemned them all to death. Their names are Dromeam, 
Thraſyllus, Calliades, Lyſias, Ariftocrates, and Pericles. They 

all ſufered like brave men, with great calmneſs and fortitude. 

Socrates,” the celebrated philoſopher, who was then a ſenator, 
was the only one who ftood firm, and perſiſted obſtinately in 
oppoſing their condemnation. The generals were hardly exe- 
cuted, when the people _—_— their eyes and perceived the 
horror of the ſentence. ' Cl:ophon the demagogue, who had railed 


furiouſly againſt the generals, was killed tn a ſedition, and Ca 
lixenes, who had pronounced the ſentence, was ſhunned and 
deteſted by every one, and died of want. 

The year after, Lyſander, the Spartan admiral, taking Thau 


and ſoon after, by the aſſiſtance of the Perſians, reducing ac 
2 5 Jacus 


zed at the conduct of the Athenians, came to their camp and 
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an, the Athenian fleet, conſiſting of 180 ſhips, under Conon Lyſander 
and other generals, failed thither after him. Lyſander being in- takes Tha- 
ferior in ſtrength, declined an engagement, and prudently kept as and 
himſelf in the harbour of Lampſacus, ordering his men to hold Lamp/a- 
themſelves in readineſs to ſail upon a moment's warning. The cus, 
{thenians who were encamped on the European ſide, being con- a 
ſcious of their ſuperiority, grew idle and careleſs. They, how- 

ever, ſailed over every day and braved Lyſander, and at their 

return at night came back into their camp, where they amuſed }. 
themſelves with contriving puniſhments for their future priſon- 

ers. Alcibiades, who reſided in the neighbourhood, being ama- 


earneſt] $314 44 them to be more vigilant. They rejected 

with infult his ſalutary council, and threatened, if he came any 

more, to ſeize him and ſend him to Athens. Lyſander in the 

mean time carefully watched all their motions, by ſending ſome 

gallies after them when they. returned at night. Finding that 

they conſtantly left their veſſels to amuſe themſelves in their 

camp, he at length ſailed after them in the evening, and beforeand pains 

they could half man their gallies, gained one of the moſt com- a deciſive 

plete victories recorded in hiſtory; nine gallies of all the Aihe- victory 

nian fleet only eſcaping to Cyprus, under the command of Conon. over the 

Ly returning in triumph to Lampſacus, put 3000 Athenians, Athenians, 
om he had taken priſoners, to death, ſparing only Adiamantus. 

After this execution, he reduced all the maritime cities then 4:hers be- 

governed by the Athenians, and at length came before Athens, ſieged by 

which at the ſame time was inveſted by land by Agis. The the Pelo- 

Atbenians defended themſelves for a long time without demand- porne/fians. 

ing a peace. At laſt, being ſore preſſed by famine, as the gar- 

riſons of all places reduced by Lyſander had returned to the city, 

they propoſed to treat with pA This firſt propoſal had no 3 

effect, as the Spartans inſiſted that they ſhould demoliſh part of 55 

their walls. Some time after, Theramenes undertook to treat er: 

with Ly/ander, who after detaining him three months, referred 138 

him to Sparta, whither, with ſome other deputies, he was pre- | 1 

ſently ſent. The council of the Spartan confederates being 1a 

then ſitting, all gave their votes for the utter deſtruction of i 

Athens, excepting only the Spartans, who declared they would 1 

not conſent to the ruin of that city, which had ſo well deſerved : = 

of Greece, On the return of Theramenes, peace, was concluded Submits 1 

on theſe terms: that the long walls and fortifications of the upon moſt 

port ſhould be demoliſhed; that the Aibenians ſhould deliver up diſadvan- 9 

all their ſnips, except 12; receive all they had baniſhed, and tageous 

follow the fortune of the Lacedæmonians. terms. = 

 Lyſander having demoliſhed the long walls, and the ſortifica- Bef. Chr. 1 

tions of the Piræum, eſtabliſhed an oligarchy expreſsly againſt 404. 

the will of the people, giving the ſupreme power to zo archons, The 30 

or rather tyrants, who were all his creatures. Inſtead of mak- tyrants. 

ing new laws, for which purpoſe it was pretended they were no- 


minated, they governed without any laws, appointed a ſenate 


and magiſtrates at their will, and to ſupport their arbitrary mea- 
Aa 3 ſures 
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nes and 
many 
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ſures, obtained a garriſon from Lacedæmon, upon their promiſe 
to pay the ſoldiers regularly. | 

hey began with puniſhing all falſe informers, which was 3 
very popular proceeding, and gave great ſatisfaction, though it 
was not exactly according to the forms of law. They quickly, 
however, turned their rage againſt the good and innocent, and 
by their injuſtice and violence filled the city with the utmoſt 
terror, putting more 1 to death in eight months of peace, 
than the enemies had ſlain in a war of 30 years. Theramene,, 
one of the zo, declaring againſt the exceſs of violence and cru- 
elty of his collegues, drew their reſentment: upon himſelf, and 


others un- was accuſed before the ſenate by his collegue Critias, a man of 
juſtly put an ambitious and blood-thirſty ſpirit. Cr:t1as perceiving that 


to death, 


the defence of Theramenes was heard with ſilence and approha- 
tion, withdrew ; but quickly returned with a guard, crying 
out, that Theramenes's cauſe did not now belong to the cognizance 
of the ſenate, as he had ſtruck his name out of the 3000 who 
were called the repreſentative of the people, and enjoyed the 
privilege of being tried by the ſenate only. Theramenes, upon 
theſe words, leaping upon the altar, ſaid, J do not ax refuge 
here, becauſe I neither expect or defire to eſcape death, but that ji 
impious authors of my murder, by tearing me from the altar, may 


intereſt the gods to bring them to a ſpeedy judgment. Of all the ſe- 


nators, Socrates alone defended T heramenes, who being dragged 
from the altar, was carried to the place of execution, where he 
drank the poiſon with undaunted courage; and putting the 
people in mind with his laſt breath, that the tyrants might, when 
they pleaſed, ſtrike their names out of the zooo as they had 
ſtruck out his. Athens becoming a ſcene of blood, many of the 
Athenians endeavoured to eſcape into the territories of their 
neighbours ; but the Spartans, with unheard-of cruelty, com- 
manded by a public decree, that ſuch as fled from the zo tyrants 


' ſhould be carried back bound to Athens. 


The Argzves and Thebans only had the courage to oppoſe this 
decree, and the latter granted their protection to great numbers 
of Athenians, and among the reſt to Thraſybulus, who boldly re- 
ſolved to hazard ſomething for the relief of his diſtreſſed coun- 


Thrafitz=- try. Though he had only 30 men on whom he could depend, 


lus takes 
arms a- 


he made an irruption into Attica, and ſeized a caſtle named 
Phyla, at a ſmall diftance from ' Athens, where his forces were 


gainſt the ſoon augmented to 700 men. Having gained the advantage in 


tyrar ts. 


ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the Spartan garriſon, his troops daily in- 


He ieizes creaſed, ſo that he was at length able to make an attempt upon 
the Fyræ- the Piræum, which he made himſelf maſter of, and fortified. 


wm, 


The tyrants endeavoured to expel him from thence, but after 
a deſperate attack, were repulſed with loſs, Critias, the preſi- 
dent of the zo, being among the ſlain. When they came to 
demand the dead from Thraſybulus, he ordered a cryer to re- 


' preſent to them, that they ought to look upon him, not as an 


enemy, but as a fellow citizen, who had declared war on? 
CHEE RI Rong {ce 8 1 Aa again! 
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againſt the 30 tyrants, and that they ought to aſſiſt him to de- 
ſtroy them. \ AF | 
| The people, moved by this diſcourſe, expelled the tyrants, The ty- 
and committed the government to ten men, choſen out of all rants 4 
the tribes, who acted little better than their predeceſſors, and pelled. 
refuſing to treat with Thraſybalus, ſent to Sparta for ſuccours f 
againſt him. The 30 who had retired to Eleuſina ſending alſo 
to Sparta, and complaining that the Athenians had revolted, the 
Lacedæmoni ans immediately reſolved to ſend an army and fleet 
againſt Athens, appointing Ly/ander commander in chief, and 
his brother admiral. It was ſuppoſed that they intended to an- 
nex it to their own dominions, and their deſign would probably 
have taken effect, if + 7 king of Sparta, envying Ly- 

fander, had not obſtructed it. He procured another army to be 
raiſed againſt the Athenians, and marching with it, pretended to 
beſiege the Pyræum, entered into a private correſpondence A peace 
with Thraſybulus, and inſtructed him what terms of peace he concluded 
ſhould aſk of the ephori, who were then in his camp. He at between 
length obtained a peace for the Athenians on the following con- the Spar- 
ditions: that all the Athenians ſhould be reſtored to their houſes tens and 
and privileges, excepting the 30, the 10 who had ſucceeded Athenians. 
them, and the 11, who, under the zo, had been governors of 
the Pireum ; that if any were afraid to truſt to the accommo- 
dation, they ſhould have free leave to retire to Eleuſina. 

The exiles who retired thither, endeavouring, after the de- 
parture of the Spartans, to create new diſturbances in the city, The flate 
Thrafybulus propoſed to paſs an act of oblivion, to be confirmed of Athen, 
by an oath. All differences by this means were adjuſted, and thorough- 
both parties moſt religiouſly obſerving the agreement they ly reſet- 
had made, the ſtate was ſoon thoroughly reſettled. This happy tied. 
revolution was chiefly owing to the virtue of Thraſybulus, he 
having rejected, with diſdain, the offers made to him by the 
tyrants, who had privately propoſed to him, to admit him into 
their number inſtead of Theramenes, and to pardon, at his re- 
queſt, any 12 perſons he ſhould name (N). 

| A little 
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(x) Among the great number of reſolved to deſtroy him. Critias, 


citizens whom the tyrants inhu- 
manly put to death, Alcibiades is 
generally reckoned one. Aſter 
the total defeat of the Athenian 
fleet by Ly/ander, Alcibiades 
thought himſelf no longer ſafe in 
Thrace, andretired to Bythinia, and 
| afterwards to Phrygia, under the 
protection of. Pharnabazus. The 
30 tyrants ſuſpecting that the 4/he- 
nians, to be relieved from their op- 
preſſion, would apply to Alcibiades. 


Aa 4 


who had formerly been his moſt 


intimate friend, urged Liſander to 
aſſaſſinate him; but the Lacedæ- 
monian paying no regard to his re- 
monſtrances, Critias procured an 
order for that purpoſe to be ſent 
to him from Sparta. Lrſander 
not daring to diſobey this order, 
communicated it to Pharnabazus, 
in conſequence of which a body 
of Perſians ſurrounded the houſe 
of Alcibiader, and ſet it on fire, 
Though 
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360 
Socrates 
the philo- 
ſopher en 
vied by 
ſeveral 
Athenians. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


A little after the popular government was reſettled again; 
Athens, Socrates was 2 and put to death, The clan 
of Delphos had declared him the wiſeſt of mankind, and he had 
for man years diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Athens as a true Philo- 
ſopher, by his many excellent ſayings, by the freedom with 
which he attacked all vice, and by the great purity of his morals 
He ſerved in ſeyeral campaigns as a ſoldier, and in them all wa 
moſt remarkable for enduring hardſhips with patience, execye. 
ing punctually whateyer he was commanded, and complyin 
readily with any thing that was deſired of him, He refuſed ta 
meddle at all with matters of ſtate, till he grew far in years 
and was then elected to the ſenate by his tribe, when he be. 
haved with an inflexible integrity. is diſtinguiſhed probity 
and the ſingular attachment of his diſciples for his perſon an 
maxims, raiſed him a great many enemies; who, however, for 
a long time were aſhamed or afraid to diſcover their malice, 
During the arbitrary and tyrannical government of the zo, 
he continued to ſpeak his mind with great freedom, which gave 
ſome offence to the tyrants; who, nevertheleſs, ſuffered him to 
live becauſe Critias was his intimate friend. He made many ſe- 
vere reflections upon their government, particularly the follow. 
ing: A herdſman would be very diſingenuous, who, in caſe 
the cattle grew worſe, and the herd thinner by his management, 


would not confeſs himſelf an ill herdſman; but the governor of 


a city would be yet more diſingenuous, if ſeeing his citizens 
grow worſe and thinner, he ſhould not own himſelf an ill go- 
vernor.” This ſpeech being reported to the tyrants, Critias 
and Charicles ſent for him, and forbad him to converſe with any 
man under zo, on pain of having his head placed ſomewhere 
elſe than upon his ſhoulders. Soon after, as a trial of his fide- 
lity to their government, they ordered him to go with ſome 
other perſons whom they named, to ſeize one Leon, a man of 
rank and fortune, whom they determined to put out of the way, 
that they might enjoy his eſtate, This commiſſion Socrate 
flatly refuſed, and moreover added his reaſon for ſuch refuſal, 


— 


— 


* f 


5 Though he e er * the 


flames, yet the barbarians ſleu- 
him with their darts and arrows 
at a diſtance. One Timanara, a 
miſtreſs of his, who then lived 
with him, wrapped his dead body 
In her own robes, and buried him 
as decently and honourably as ſhe 
could, in a town called wy 9 
This is Plutarch's account; but 
Diodorus relates, from the autho- 
rity of the hiſtorian Epborus, that 
Alcibiades having diſcovered the 
deſign of Cyrus the younger, in- 


formed Phas nabaxus thereof, and 
deſired that he might carry the 
intelligence to the king; but 
Pharnabaxus envying him that 
honour, ſent a confident of his 
own to court, and took all the me- 


rit to himſelf. Altibiades aſter- 
wards applying to the governor of 
Paphlagonia for letters of credence 
to the king, Pharnabazus hired 
people to murder him. P/ut. in 
wit. Alcib. Diod. I. 14. Corn. Ne, 
Minnanys;: - 


7 wil 
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7 evil never, willingly, ſaid he, afſift in an unjuſt act. Chericles 
12 ſharply, Dif thou think, Socrates, to AA always in this 
high ſtile, and not to Jefer Far from it, added he, I expect to 
ſuffer thouſand ills, but none ſo ay as to do unjuſtly. The ty- 
rants being ſhortly after oblige | 

contriving of means for their own ſafety, Socrates thereby eſcap- 
ed their reſentment. ? 80 ' 

The poet Ariſtophanes, for what reaſon is uncertain, firſt en- 
deayoured to ruin Socrates, by introducing him in a ridiculous 


licht in one of his comedies. Some think Ari/ophanes was in- He is ac- 
figated by one Anytus, who had taken a pique againſt Socrates, cuſed by 
and now, many years after en gaged Mielitus, a bold young man, Melitus. 


to prefer a complaint againſt him to the ſenate, in the following 
words: Melitus, ſon of Melitus, a Pythian, accuſeth Socrates, 
In of Sophroniſcus, an Alopetian. Socrates violates the law, 
wt believing in the deities in whom the city believeth, but introducing 
ther new gods. He violates the law, hkewiſe, in corrupting youth : 
the puniſoment death. As ſoon as the conſpiracy broke out, the 
friends of Socrates prepared for his defence. Ly/zas, the moſt 
able orator of his time, brought him an elaborate diſcourſe of 
his own compoſing, which Socrates greatly approved of; but 
at the fame time he refuſed to make uſe of it, as not fitting for 
him, When the day of trial came on, Moelitus opened the pro- 
ſecution with a very poor harangue, in which he was often 
rompted. Having with much ado got through it, Anytus then 
b an a long and malicious detail, wherein he was favour- 
bf; heard, and after him LZyco, in a ſet rhetorical ſpeech, ſup- 
ported the accuſation. When theſe had done ſpeaking, Socrates, 
who had diſdained to uſe any of the common artifices for his de- 
fence, went up into the orators deſk, and juſtified himſelf in a 
bold, manly, and generous diſcourſe, without any ornament 
but that of truth, and brightened throughout with the character 
and language of innocence. He made his defence with a noble 
intrepid aſturance. His air, his action, his countenance ex- 
preſſed nothing of the accuſed, but from the freedom and noble- 
with which he ſpoke, he rather ſeemed the maſter of his 
Judges, | 

Plat would alſo have ſpoken in his defence, and going up 
into the deſk, opened his ſpeech thus: Though J, Athenians, 
an the youngeſt of thoſe that come up into this place. The people 
Immediately cried out, of thoſe that go down, and without al- 
lowing him to ſpeak another word, they obliged him to leave 
the deſk, then proceeding to vote, Socrates was found guilty by 
a majority of 31 voices. He might, however, have eſcaped 
with a fine, which his friends offered to pay for him ; but he 
refuſed to demand any abatement of the penalty, becauſe that 
would have been to acknowledge himſelf guilty. At length, 
when he was preſſed to declare, according to cuſtom, what pu- 
niſhment he thought he deſerved, he replied, That for his great 


ermices to his country, he condemned himſelf to be maintained in the 


Prytaneum af the expence of the republic for the reſt of his 8 


18 


to turn their thoughts to the 
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362 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Heis con- This anſwer ſo much offended the judges, that they condemned 
demned. him to drink the hemlock, and immediately ſent him to priſon 
Apollodorus, one of his friends and diſciples, then expreſſne 
| | his grief for his dying innocent, Socrates ſaid to him with 2 
C | "ſmile, What, would ye have had me die guilty ® His friends urged 
him to make his eſcape from priſon, and propoſed ſeveral expe- 
| dients for that purpoſe, at which he laughed and ſaid, D- 505 
Enotu any place out of Attica where death never comes? He fe. 
fuſed to violate the laws of his country by breaking priſon, but 
drank the poiſon in the preſence of his friends, praying to God 
| He death. to make his paſſage from this life happy, and ſhewing the ſame 
| calmneſs and reſolution in death, for which, throughout his 
life, he had been ſo famous. | 
His accuſ- The Athenians, after the death of Socrates, grew quickly ſen: 
ers deteſt- ſible of the miſchief they had done. Mielitus was condemned 
ed by the to die, and ſeveral others of the accuſers were baniſhed. PV. 
Athenians, tarch ſays, that all thoſe concerned in the accuſation, were ſo 
deteſted by the citizens, that they would not ſuffer them to light 
fre at their houſes. They would not anſwer them a queſtion; 
they would not bathe with them; and if they were ſeen to touch 
ever ſo large a veſſel of water, it was thrown away as impure, 
which drove them into ſuch deſpair, that many of them killed 
who erect themſelves . The Athenians, not contented with having pu- 
a ſtatue niſhed his accuſers, cauſed a ſtatue of braſs to be erected to him. 
and cha - Their reſpect and gratitude riſing even to a religious veneration, 
pel to do- they dedicated a chapel to him, as to a hero and a derai-god +. 
crates, Notwithſtanding the ill uſage, with which the Athenian; 
treated their moſt worthy patriots, never any city was more be- 
Conon pro- Joved by her citizens than Athens. Conon, who ſince the miſ- 
poſes to fortune which befel him at the battle of the Helleſpont, had 
reſtore the kept himſelf in Cyprus and never ventured home, now conceived 
affairs of in his mind a mighty project, no leſs than the reſtoring the 
the 4/he- Athenian ſtate to its antient ſplendor. With this view he tranſ- 
x/azs, mitted a memorial to Artaxerxes, wherein he repreſented the 
great advantage the Perſians would receive by enabling the 


Athenians to check the pride and ambition of the Lacedemonans, fi 
who, if they once reduced Greece, would preſume to give laws a 
to Afia. His memorial was quickly ſupported by facts. Two 0 
Lacedemonian armies, within the compals of a few years, paſſed "| 
over into Aſia, where they did great miſchief to the Perſians, q 
and 'would have dane much greater, had not the 1 c 
by ſending vaſt ſums of money to Greece, raiſed a formidable Y 
alliance againſt the Spartans, who were thereupon obliged to call t 
home their troops. 1 1 K 
The Athenians in the mean time having formed a confederacy 
with the Argives and other ſtates, entered into a new war againſt þ 
the Lacedæmonians, which they purſued with variety of fortune. c 
2 l 

* Plat. in Phzd. Plut. de Invid. & Odio. Xenoph. in Apol 
Socr, & Memor. + Diog. p. 116. 1 


Conan 
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Con having been declared admiral of the Per/an fleet, conſiſt» He is de- 
ing of upwards of go fail, attacked that of the Lacedemonians clared ad- 
on the coaſt of Cnidos, and gained à complete victory, taking miral of 
co of the enemies ſhips, and 500 priſoners. In conſequence of the Petar 
this victory, moſt of the ſtates dependant on Lacedæmon, changed fleet. 

des, ſome voluntarily, and ſome by force. The Lacedæmonians Defeats 
having now loſt the empire of the ſea, Conon the year following the Lace- 
Giled with part of the fleet to Athens, and in his way thither, demoni- 
brought over the Cyclades, and reduced Cythera. Having landed ans, and 
great part of the men from his fleet, and hired many other rebuilds 
workmen, he immediately ſet about re-fortifying the city. the walls 
Many neighbouring cities ſent men to aſſiſt in the work, and of Atheng. 
the T hebans particularly ſent 500 carpenters and maſons. Conor 

ſoon after fell a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the Lacedemonians, 

who accuſing him to Tir:bazus of employing the king's money 

in eee own country, he was ſent for to Sardis and 
impriſoned. hat afterwards became of him is uncertain. 

Another great man at this time contributed not a little to the 7phicrates, 
re-eſtabliſhment of the Athenian affairs. This was Iphicrates, his birth, 
not only the beſt officer of Greece in his days, but one, who in educa- 
the knowledge of the art of war, exceeded all who went before tion, &c. 
him. He carefully ſtudied war as a ſcience, laid down rules for 
it, and brought things nearer to a certainty than it was ever 
conceived they could have been brought. According to Plu- 
arch, he was the ſon of a ſhoemaker. The firſt exploit b 
which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, was in a ſea fight, where find- 
ing himſelf wounded, and unable to remain on board the ene- 
mies ſhip, he catched up one of the ſoldiers in his arms, and 
carried him on board his own, which ſhews that he had great 
ſtrength of body, as well as mighty preſence of mind. His 
aſpect was wonderfully venerable, and he ſtruck with awe all 
thoſe who converſed with him. Among his many military regu- 
lations, he altered the habit and arms of the Athenian ſoldiers 
inſtead of ſhort ſpears he gave them long ones; inſtead of large 
heavy ſhields, light bucklers; and inſtead of little ſtabbing 
ſwords, weapons of a more uſeful ſize. In this war of Corinth, 
as it was called, he many times by his ſkill gained ere 
over troops ſuperior in number to his own, and particularly, de- 


feated Ageſilaus, who had elſewhere been accuſtomed to con- 


quer. He always carefully fortified his camp, though in the 
country of his allies; and when one of his officers aſked him 
who he was afraid of, he anſwered, I am afraid of being forced 
to uſe that expreſſion, which of all others leaſt becomes a ge- 
neral, I did not think of that. 
While Iphicrates'was retrieving the honour of the Athenians Thrafibu- 
by land, Thraſybulus failed with a fleet to prevent the defection , re. 
of the Rhodians; but finding that ſuch an attempt would be fruit- trieves the 
leſs, he ſailed to the Felleſpont, where he reduced ſeveral cities, 4;h:nian 


particularly Byzantium and Chalcis. He afterwards brought the #45 


land of Leſbos again under the obedience of Athens, and fail- abroad. 


ing a ſecond time towards Rhodes, he exacted a ſum of 3 
| | from 
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from Aſpendus. Afﬀter it was paid, his ſoldiers plundering ſome 
of the inhabitants without his knowledge, they were fo much 
He is ſur- provoked, that they aſſaulted his camp by night, and flew him 
priſed and and a great many of his troops. Thoſe who recovered their 
flain. ſhips, thought of nothing but returning to Athens. The inſo. 
Ipbicrates lence and the misfortunes of the Athenians, having either driven 
ſucceeds away or extinguiſhed all their great men, they were now forced 
him. to ſupply the place of 3 with Iphicrates, who joining 
the remains of the fleet with eight gallies, ſailed towards 46y4y; 
where he ſurpriſed and ſlew the Lacedæmonian admiral. ; 
gina - Thhicrates, however, could not e the revolt of the 
revolts Æginates, who now declaring for the Lacedæmonians, infeſted 
from the the coaſts of Attica. Gorgopas, the Spartan admiral, ſailing 
Athenians. after the Athenian gallies in the night, when half the crew; 
-were gone aſhore in Attica, ſuddenly attacked them, and after 
an obſtinate fight, carried off four gallies to Zg:ina. This loſ 
was repaired a little after by Chabrias, the Athenias general, 
who, in his way to Cyprus, landed ſome of his forces in gina, 
and drawing the Aginates and the Spartans into an ambulcake 
cut off near 400 of them, Gor * being among the ſlain. The 
Eginates were quiet for a 65 erable time after; but at length 
another Spartan admiral, named Talentias, prevailing upon 
them to embark with him, at day- break he entered into the Pi- 
ræum, where he took ſeveral gallies and a great number of pri- 
ſoners. Soon after he carried off ſeveral trading veſſels, and an 
immenſe booty; and likewiſe taking eight Athenian gallies, he 
encreaſed his fleet to 80 ſail, and maintained the dominion of 
The peace the ſea for the Lacedæmonians. The Spartans, to ſecure the ad- 
of Antal. vantages they were poſſeſſed of, concluded a general peace with 
cidas. the Perſians, on terms very diſhonourable to Greece, which the 

Bef. Ch. other ſtates, however, were obliged to accept of. 
387. The Spartans now hoped to exerciſe an uncontroulable do- 
minion over the Grecian bates. Without the leaſt provocation 
The Spar- they ſeized the citadel of Thebes, and enabled the Thebans of 
aus un- their faction to tyrannize over their countrymen, 400 of whom 
juſtly ſeize fled to Athens, where they were treated with great humanity 
upon and kindneſs. Theſe exiles, impatient to return to their own 
Thebes. country, ſet on foot a conſpiracy in Thebes, and by the private 
aſſiſtance of the Athenians, at length got poſſeſſion of the city. 
The Lacedæmonians, however, being All! maſters of the citadel, 
The A he- the Thebans were apprehenſive left its garriſon ſhould be rein- 
nians ſuc- forced; but obtaining ſuccours from Athens, they made them- 
cour the ſelves maſters of the fortreſs before it could be relieved. The 
Tlebans. Athenians from this time ua ee ſought to put themſelves at the 
head of a party againſt the Spartans, but the Spartan forces be- 
ing as yet much greater than their own, they were obliged to 
diffemble their hatred to that ſtate, and alſo to diſcountenance 
and puniſh thoſe orators who imprudently diſcovered their en- 

| m to Sparta. 7, | 
elopidas, the Theban general, however, by a ſtratagem, pre- 
vailed on the Athenians to take arms againſt the Spartans. 15 
8 
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ent an emiſſary to Sphodrias, a. Spartan general, encamped at The Spar- 
Theſbie, and urges him to make an attempt to ſeize the Piræum. tan gene- 
$podrias thought to have ſeized the port in the night, but day ral makes 
ppearing before he could reach the place, he was obliged to an at- 
return unſucceſsful. The Atbenians immediately ſent ambaſſa- tempt to 
dors with their compliments to Sparta. Before their arrival, ſurpriſe 
Mudrias had been cited for his conduct, which was ſome ſatiſ- the Piræ- 
faction for the inſult, but by the intereſt of Ageſilaus being ac- um. 

uitted upon his trial, the Athenians inſtantly declared war. The Arbe- 

Iphicrates being abſent in the ſervice of the king of Perſia, nians de- 
they named Timotheus, Chabrias, and Calliſtratus, as their ge- clare war 
nerals. Timotheus was the ſon of Conon, and was greatly againtt 
eſteemed on account of his magnanimity and prudence ; Call;/- them. 
tratus was a man of great worth; and Chabrias was reputed one 
of the firſt generals of his age. To ſtrengthen their confede- 
racy, they reſtored all the lands which had been divided amon 
their citizens out of Aitica, to their ancient proprietors, an 
offered ſuch reaſonable terms to their allies, particularly the 
eſtabliſhing a ſenate, compoſed of a deputy from each city, that 
they preſently drew a great number to their ſide, and exceed- 
ingly alarmed the Lacedzmonians, who ſent Apefilaus with a 
powerful army againſt the Thebans. Chabrias, who commanded *. 
the allies, ſucceſsfully oppoſed all the deſigns of Ageſilaus, and 
on prevented Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, from entering 

otid. | | | x! | 

The command of the Athenian fleet being afterwards given ta 
Chabrias, he failed againſt Naxus, and beſieged the capital of The Atbe- 
the iſland. Pollis, the Lacedæmonian admiral, attempting to re- nians de- 
th lieve the place, was defeated by him, with the loſs of 32 gal- feat the 

, lies, eight of which were taken with all their men, The Athe- Lacede- 
F nians by this naval victory, which was the firſt they had acquir- moniaus at 
= ed ſince the Peloponneſian war, recovered their reputation at ſea. ſea. 
= Chabrias being oon after aſſaſſinated at Abdera, which city he 

had delivered from the tyranny of the Thracians, the Athe- 


Fre mans ſent Timotheus to ſupply his place. Timotheus by his elo- 

50 uence, affability, and juſtice, prevailed on many of the Lace- 

10 zmonian allies to forſake them. By his great ſkill in mari- A ſecond 
time affairs, he gained a victory over the Spartans at Leucades, victory 

. and was in general ſo ſucceſsful, that his enemies envying his gained by 
1 glory, painted him ſleeping, with the goddeſs Fortune at his feet the Atbe- 
10 taking towns in nets Tis im. The Athenians and Lacedæmo- mans. 


mans at length being weary of the war, which they perceived A peace 


e . 
N only ſerved to aggrandize the Thebans, concluded a peace at the betwixt 
he 7 5 a . .*, 0 
interceſſion of Artaxerxes, upon this condition, that all cities them and 


ſnould be free. The Thebars abſolutely refuſed to agree to this the Lace- 


trea dæmoni- 


Iphicrates about this time quitting the 3 ſervice, the an:. 
 Perfians charged him with mighty crimes, and earneſtly deſired Bef. Chr 
the Athenians to puniſh him. They anſwered that he ſhould be 371. 
puniſhed when he was proved guilty. In the mean time having 


occaſion for his ſervices, they made him admiral of their fleet. 
Diſputes 
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Diſputes arifing in the Greet cities, that were declared free, Into 


about the form of government, the Lacedzmonians, notivit\. Wl, 
ſtanding the peace, aſſiſted, to the utmoſt of their power, ſuch whil 
as were for oligarchy, while the Athenians endeavoured ever; bol 
where to ſupport the democratic government. Menęſippus, the aa 
 » Lacedemonian general, blocked up the Corcyrans, who beggin of, 


' + the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, they ordered Timotheus and »þ1- bre 
 - crates to fail to their relief. Theſe generals, however, finding Th 
it neceſſary to ſail firſt to Thrace, the Athenians condemned hes, 
them both, but reſtoring them afterwards to their command. Wl the 
they ſailed to Corcyra, from whence they expelled the Lacedg. 1 
mnonians. Artaxerxes ſtill labouring to reconcile the Grecia 205 
ſtates, the Athenians and Lacedæmonians again renewed the peace cit) 
upon the old terms, which were rejecte by the Thebans, who hat 
from the ſucceſs of their arms, under Pelopidas, and Epaminon- ful 
das, began to aſpire at extending their dominion. 
The Athenians, on the other hand, perceiving that they were 
become very inconſiderable, endeavoured to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves, by propoſing a general alliance, offenſive and defenſive, 


which was readily agreed to by all, except the Eleans and The- I 

The Aube- bans. A new war breaking out between the Thebans and the Al 
nians ſac- Spartans, the latter were obliged to aſk the aſſiſtance of the be 
cour the Athenians, who ſent Iphicrates to them with ſome troops. Soon W 
Spartans after they ſent Chares to the aſſiſtance of Phliacians againſt the fo 
againſt Argives, who were twice defeated by that general. The 4the- bi 
the The- nians being now forced to temporize, and to take ſuch oppor- | 
bans. tunities as the times offered for maintaining themſelves in any al 
degree of power, entered into a ſtrict league with the Arcadians, 1 
and enter Some commotions happening ſoon after in Arcadia, the 4the- V 
into an ans ſent an army thither, under the command of Pammenes, 0 
alliance who performed what he was ſent for, and returned home with . 
with the honour. „ | 0 
Arcadians, The Athenians afterwards oppoſed the deſigns of Alexander, c 
rant of Phærea, againſt the Cyclades, but ſome of their gal- t 

hes being taken by the enemy; they condemned their general, ; 
Leoſthenes, and ſent Chares with a fleet into thoſe parts, who, 5 

by his ill management, greatly encreaſed the diſaſters of the 

republic, plundering the confederates, delaying any attempts \ 

upon the enemy, creating ſeditions where-ever he came, and 4 


| ſeeming to have nothing in view but to enrich himſelf ® 
About the ſame time a rupture happened between the Athenian 
and Philip, king of Macedon, who was very deſirous of making 
himſelf maſter of their colonies in Thrace and Macedon. As 
Philip's power was not then well eſtabliſhed, he readily conſent- 
The ſocial ed to an accommodation. The Athenians were quickly after en- 
war. gaged in a more dangerous war; the Chians, Rhodians, Coans, 
Bef. Ch. and Byzantines, who had hitherto been their allies, now entering 
_ 1. BY 4 : | E: 
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into 2 confederacy againſt them. On the firſt notice of this re- 
with. alt, the Athenians ſent Charas with a land army to beſiege Chios, 
ſuch Wl yhile Chabrias was to block up the place by ſea. , Chabrias 
bose in with his galley into the port, but the other gallies, 


ey 
5 RY raid to follow him, he was ſurrounded by the enemy and cut 
gging WW of: "This firſt attempt having miſcarried, the Athenians rein- 
4 ſborced their fleet with 60 gallies, under Timotheus and [phicrates. 
nding The confederates in the mean time fitting out a fleet of roo gal- The con- 
mned lies, ravaged ſeveral iſlands belonging to the Athenians, where federates 
Land, they made a great booty, and at lait inveſted Samos. The Aihe- beſiege 
ed nns obliged them to abandon this deſign by laying ſiege to By- Samos, 
kcian zontium; They failed with their whole fleet to the relief of this and the 
peace city, and when they came before een offered the Athenians Athenians. 
Who battle; but a great ſtorm ariſing, Timotheus and Iphicrates re- Byzanti- 
non fuſed to fight. Chares, though leſs experienced, was of a dif- um. 
ferent opinion, and ſending to Athens. and accuſing his collegues, 

were the people were ſo incenſed againſt them, that they caſhiered and 
em- aned them. Timotheus being unable to pay his mulct, did not 
five, return to his country, but retiring to Chelos, broke his heart. 
The. Ibicrates at his trial, poſted round the place where the judges 

the zfembled, a number of young men armed with poinards, and 
the being afterwards reproached with ſo violent a. proceeding, by 
oon which he had got himſelf acquitted, he anſwered, I had been a 


faul indeed, if having made war ſucceſsfully for the Athenians, 7 
had neglefted doing Jo for mypſelf: PE | 25 
. Chares having now nobody to check him, raſhly engaged in The bad 
an arduous affair, probably from views of perſonal intereſt. conduct of 
Having received great promiſes from Pharnabazus, who had re- Chares, 


the- yolted from the Perſian king, and was then beſieged by an army 
16 of zo, ooo men, he ſailed to his aſſiſtance, and enabled him to- 


tally to rout the king's generals. The Athenians, on the news 
of this victory, greatly extolled Chares ; but the Perſian king 


er, complaining loudly of their violation of the amity ſubſiſting be- 

al- tween them, and threatening to aſſiſt the allies with a fleet of 

al, oo fail, they then treated Chares as a traitor, and in their firſt 

10, tranſports of fear reſolved to make peace with the ſtates that A peace 

he had revolted from them, almoſt upon their own terms. Peace concluded 

ots was accordingly concluded, though little to the honour of the with the 

nd Athenians, after the war had laſted four years. "= allies. 
The ſame year that this peace was concluded, the Phocian Eef. Ch. 

1) war broke out, which, as we have formerly related, was owing 354. 

1g to the ſuppoſed ſacrilege of the Phocians, who had plowed ſome A general 

As lands dedicated to the temple of the Delphic Apollo, and had war 


even ſeized the temple. To ſupport themſelves againſt their againſt | 
neighbours, who had taken up arms againſt them, the Pho- the Pho- 
dans, by making uſe of the riches of the temple, prevailed claus, 
with the Athenians and Lacedemonians to declare for them. | 
uring the war, which laſted ten years, the Athenians ſent who ar 
the Phocian commanders large ſupplies, at one time no leſs than ſupported 
5000 foot and 300 horle. As their zeal for the Phoctans was by the 
chiefly owing to the large pay which their troops mm Athenians, 
, dee 
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I A GENERAL HISTORY 
the Athenians were highly cenſured for their conduct. The 
money expended on this occaſion, being raiſed either by the 
coinage or ſale of the dedicated things in the temple of Delphos 
it was conſidered as a ſacrilege to receive any part of it, eſpe. 
cially for defending the robbers. The Athenians, however 
made no heſitation of accepting the pay of the Phocians, which 

may be looked upon as a certain ſign of their degeneracy and 
corruption, as it has always been accounted ſo, when people 
loſe all ſenſe of religion, and openly affront thoſe powers they 
pretend to worſhip. The Phocian chiefs had nothing elſe to 
ſupport their cauſe but money, and that they parted with it 
very freely may be conjectured from Diodorus and Plutarch 

- Who tell us, that in a few years they ſquandered 10,000 talents, 

Philip, which falls little ſhort of two millions of our money. Philip, 

king of king of Macedon, wanted to intereſt himſelf in this war, but 

Macedon, Demgſthenes, the famous orator, who perceived his ambitious 

wants to defigns, warned the Athenians to guard againſt him. They ac- 

engage cordingly ſeized the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, and prevented him 
in this from advancing. | ; | 

war. Demoſthenes was the ſon of an eminent Athenian, who had 

Demoſtbe- raiſed a great fortune from the manufacture of ſword blades, 

nes, his He ſeemed leaſt of all deſigned for an orator; his perſon was 

birth, edu- far from being handſome, his tongue was too large, his voice 
cation, weak and broken, and his geſture very uncouth. His father 

&c. dying when he was rr, „ and his own conſtitution being 
weak, his mother indulged him to the prejudice of his edu- 
cation, and his guardians taking the advantage of his tender 
years, impoſed on him to the prejudice of his fortune. Theſe 
unforeſeen accidents led him to commence orator. The firſt 

eſſay of his eloquence was againſt his guardians, whom he 
obliged to refund a part of his fortune. Encouraged by this 
ſucceſs, he attempted, when of a proper age, to harangue the 
people, but being hiſſed by the whole audience, he retired 
reatly diſcouraged. The advice of his friends, however, and 
Ris paſhon for . an orator, enabled him to get the 
better of nature and of the people. To render his tongue 
flexible, he accuſtomed himſelf to ſpeak with ſmall pebbles in 
his mouth. To raiſe his voice to a proper pitch, he declaimed 
on the ſea ſhore; and to repreſs a habit he had got of ſhrug- 
ging up his ſhoulders, he hung a drawn ſword in his chamber 
in ſuch a manner, that when he practiſed his orations, it 
ricked his ſhoulders whenever he pulled them up. At length 
y patience, long ſtudy and practice, he acquired a man- 
ly ſolid eloquence, being ſuperior, not only to his cotempo- 
raries, but excelling alfo all that went before, and all that came 
after him. He reproached his countrymen with their fickle- 
neſs, faithleſſneſs, and want of true regard for the e in- 
tereſt. He exclaimed againſt their vanity, in attributing to 
themſelves the merit of their anceſtors, and fancying that the 
reputation of the ancient Athenians would fupport the vices of 
their poſterity. He exhorted them to live always on good my 
EY wt 
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Ohntbians, who were beſieged in their city, obtained a ſecond 


apyrate with a commiſſion, refuſed to let him enter their har- Phocien 
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with the Perſian king, becauſe it was no longer in his power, 
or indeed in his will to conquer them ; but on the contrary it 
was his intereſt to preſerve them from being conquered. 

Above all he cautioned them againſt the ambition and erow- He cau- 
ing power of Philip, who, after he was repulſed from Therms- tions the 
ple, turned his arms againſt the Olynthians, allies of the Athe- Athenians, 
mans, in Macedonia. Demoſthenes, by warmly eſpouſing the againſt the 
cauſe of the Olynthians, prevailed on the Athenians to ſend them ambition 
ſuccours: Theſe, however, being chiefly mercenaries, theof Philip, 


reinforcement of 2000 foot and 300 horſe, under the command 
of Chares, a man of great vices and ſmall abilities. The Athe- 
nians vainly thinking that they had acted with great ſpirit againſt 
Philip, could not be prevailed upon by the warmeſt remon- 
ſtrances of Demoſthenes, to ſupport the war againſt him in his 
own territories, ſo that the Ohnthians were quickly reduced and 
their city deſtroyed. ; | 

Philip then took ſeveral places belonging to the Athenians in Ppiliß 
Thrace.z nevertheleſs, by the intereſt of his friends in Athens, concludes 
he prevailed on the Athenians to conclude a 2 with him. a peace 
This was the eaſier accompliſhed, becauſe Phocion, the wor- with the 
thieſt man in the republic, did not oppoſe Philip. Phocion was At beni ans. 
a moſt diſintereſted patriot, and therefore could have no great 
affection for Philip. He nevertheleſs adviſed his countrymen 
to-cultivate his friendſhip, for ſince they would not be at the 
head of Greece themſelves, it would be their intereſt, he ſaid, 
to be on good terms with that power who would be ſo. He 
was both a great general and a great ſtateſman, but he was ſo 
modeſt, that he never ſought commands, nor did he ever pro- 
mote wars, that he might raiſe his authority by them. He was 
of a mild temper, delivered himſelf in few plain and ſignificant 
words, and lived and died poor. 

The peace was no ſooner concluded with the Athenzans, than He paſſes 
Philip ſuddenly paſſed Thermopyle, and entering Phocis, put an Thermopys 
end to the ſacred war. Some time after, making an attempt /z, and 
upon Byzantium, the Athenians diſpatched Chares thither with a puts an 
good fleet, but the Byzantines knowing him to be no better than end to the 
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bour. The Athenians looked upon this as a great inſult; but war. 

Phicion rifing up in the aſſembly, and ſaying, Ay maſters, you 

ought not ſo much to blame the jealouſy of your allies, as the baſe be- 

haviour of your generals, who have rendered you ſuſpefted, even to 

thoſe who are unable to ſupport themſelves without your aſfiſtance : 

they unanimouſly appointed him general in the place of Chares. 

Phocion was admitted by the Byzantines into their harbour, and | 

into their city with joy, though he offered to encamp without PH 

the walls. He quickly obliged Ph:{þ to return to his own do- obliges 

minions, took many of his ſhips, recovered ſcveral places into Ptilip to 

which he had put garriſons, and exceedingly harraſſed the fron- raiſe the 

tiers of his kingdom. Phocion, ſome time after his return, per- ſege of 

ſuaded the Athenians to ſend ſuccours to the Megarians, and bzunti- 
Vorl. | Bb march- n, 
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marching thither at the head of the troops, he cauſed the long 
walls to be rebuilt, which joined the city to its port Nicwg 
and and thereby effectually ſecured Megara to the Athenians. Soon 
drives his after, he expelled Philip from Eubæa, where, encouraged by 
forces ſome of the factions, he attempted to eſtabliſn his authority. 
from Eu- Philip, by his great power, and by his large bribes, had now x 
ba. great number of partizans in all the conſiderable ſtates of Gree, 
who were always ready to excuſe or ſupport his uſurpations, 
Encouraged by the want of union and inactivity of the ſtates, 
he boldly ventured into Greece, and while the Greeks expected 
| he would fall upon the Locrians, who had committed ſome fact. 
Philip ſur- legious act, he ſeized Flatea, a great city in Phocis, on the river 
priſes Ela- Cephiſus, where he aſſembled a powerful army. The Athenians 
tea, were now {truck with conſternation, but Deme/thenes having 
prevailed with the Thebans to join with them, they reſolved to 
oppoſe Philip by arms. Phocion expreſſed a dillike to the war, 
and a doubtfulneſs of its event, and even propoſed the renew- 
ing of the peace with Philip; when an Athenian of a very bad 
character cried out, Dargſi thou, Phocion, think of diſſuading 
the Athenians from the war now the ſword is drawn. Yes, [ 
dare, returned he, though I know that in time of war TI jhall 

always be thy maſter, whereas in peace thou perhaps may be mine, 
defeatsthe The event ſhewed how juſt a notion Phocion had of things; 
Athenians for Philip coming down at laſt with an army of 30,000 foot and 
and The- 2000 horſe, totally defeated the Athenians and Thebans at Cha- 
bans at ronea, Demoſthenes acted very unbecomingly in this battle; for 
C-eronea. he deſerted his poſt, and was one of the firſt that fled. It is 
even ſaid, that a ſtake or a bramble catching hold of his robe, 
he not doubting but it was an enemy, cried out, Spare my life. 
More than 1000 Athenians were left dead upon the field of bat- 

' tle, and above 2000 were taken priſoners. 


His inde- Philip, after the victory could not contain his joy, for he 


cent be- danced about like one diſtracted, and coming up to the band of 
haviour Athenian prifoners, treated them with ſcoffs and ill language. 
af er the Demades, who was one of them, could not help reproving him, 
victory. O Philip, faid he, "you fortune has afegned you the part of Aga- 
memnon, yy will you play Therſites. Philip bluſhing at this 

ſpeech, ordered Demades and the reſt of the Athenian captives 

to be releaſed, and even ſent them their baggage, though when 

they demanded it, he ſaid laughing, I believe thoſe people dent 

He is de- hin, we beat them in earneſt. . After the battle of Cheronea, 
clared ge- Philip was declared generaliſſimo of the Greeks againſt the Per. 
neraliſſi- fans, in a general aſſembly of the Greef ſtates which he had 
mo of the convoked. The Athenians, contrary to the advice of Phocion, 
Greets, inſiſted that their deputies ſhould be admitted to the aſſembly; 
but when by this raſh ſtep they found themſelves obliged to tur- 

niſh the king with a body of horſe and a ſquadron of ſhips toi 

his 4/atic expedition, they repented their meddling at all, ani 

ſeemed inclined to refuſe to comply with articles fo dithonout- 

able; but Phocion repreſenting to them, that they ought to Im- 

tate their anceſtors, and ſuit their behaviour to their — 

| | Ae 
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hey thought proper to agree to them. Philip being ſoon after He is mur- 
tered, Demoſthenes and many other jr ron, os great dered. 
rejoicings, and appeared in public with chaplets of flowers, for 
which they were reprehended by Phocion, who bid them re- 
member, That the army which beat them at Chæronea was leſſened 
but by one. | | 

This reproof, however grave, however poignant, had little 
effect ; for the people not only railed at the deceaſed Philip, but 
treated his ſon, Alexander, with contempt, repreſenting him as 
2 giddy wrong-headed boy, ready to graſp all things in his ima- | 
cination, and able to perform nothing. They entered into a The Abe. 
confederacy with the other ſtates, not only for depriving him of nians and 
the command of Greece, but even of his hereditary dominions. other 
They likewiſe treated with Attalus, Alexander's uncle, who Greek 
apired to the kingdom, to favour his pretenſions. Alexander ſtates form 
however, returning with his army from llyricum, procured him- a confede- 
ſelf to be declared general of Greece, in the council of the An- racy 
jh:Fyons, and then marching againſt Thebes, ſacked and plun- againſt 
dered it, which ſtruck ſuch a terror into the other Gree} {tates, Alexan- 
that they all ſubmitted, and in a general aſſembly at Corinth, der, 
declared him generaliſſimo. After the deſtruction of Thebes, who takes 
the Athenians were ſo terrified, that they made themſelves ridi- and de- 
culous, for they ſent to compliment the king on his ſafe return ſtroys 
from his expedition againſt the barbarians. Alexander took all 7 hebes, 
in good part, only he required the citizens to deliver up to him and 
ten orators, who he ſuppoſed had been the authors of all the pardons 
miſchiefs that had lately happened in Greece. Demades, whom the Arte. 
Alexander had honoured with his friendſhip, interceded for them, an,. 
and was ſo ſucceſsful as to pacify the king, who at laſt only in- 
ited that Charidemus ſhould baniſh himſelf, 

Upon the death of Alexander, all Greece was again in com- 
motion. The orators unanimouſly concurring in prompting the 
people to make war, it was at length agreed by a great ma- The Acbe- 
jority, that the Athenians ſhould take upon them the defence of ans and 
the common liberty; ſhould fit out a fleet of 240 fail ; and other 
that all men under 40 years of age ſhould take up arms. Leoj- Greets 
thenes being appointed commander, drew together a very fine throw off 
army, and marched againſt the Macedonians. He defeated Au- the yoke 
hater, governor of Macedon, who having ſent to Craterus in of the 
Cilicia for ſuccours, had marched into T bej/aly with 13,000 foot Macedo- 
and 600 horſe. After the battle, Antipater fortified himſelf in 218, and 
Iamia, a city of Theſſaly, with 8 or gooo men. Legſihenes being defeat An- 
unfortunately killed in the ſiege, Antiphalus was choſen general, Hater. 
He allowed Antipater to eſcape from Lamia, but ſoon after rout- 
ed the Macedonians under Leonatus. This victory proved their 
ruin; for beginning to ſlight the enemy, many of them returned 
home, fo that Autipater being reinforced with the remains of 
Lenetus's army, and joined alſo by Craterus, at length gained 
a victory over the confederates. Though 50o men were only 


lain in this action, yet the allies were fo diſpirited, that they 
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Artifater agreed to make a ſeparate peace with Antipater. The Ahe. 


gains a 
victory, 
and the 
Athenians 
ſue to him 
for peace. 


very moderate for ſlaves, but extremely ſevere for freemen. 


Demoſihe- 
Hes fl iES 
from 
Athens, 
and 


oĩſons 
himſelf, 


The At he- 
nians diſ- 
ſatised 
with the 
ſituation 
of their 
affairs. 


man of parts and eloquence, but void of probity and diſinte- 


former a man who would receive no ſatisfaftion for the ſervices [2 
* 


ſhould be admitted into Munichia; that the Athenians ſhould 


who cauſed them to be put to death. Archias having found De. 


licentious exerciſe of their liberty, prevailed on Demades, the 
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nians being thus deſerted, ſent Phacion, with ſome other depu- 
ties, to Cadmea, where Antipater was encamped, to treat of 
peace. A treaty was accordingly concluded, or rather Antipate 
impoſed theſe conditions upon the Athenians, that Demoſſbenes 
and Hyperides ſhould be delivered up; that the ancient way of 
raiſing taxes in the city ſhould be reſtored ; that a garriſon 


n n 


defray the expences of the war, and ſubmit to ſome other taxes. 
Aenocrates, who was one of the deputies, ſaid, the terms were 


Demoſthenes, Hyperides, and ſome others, that they might 
not be delivered to Antipater, fled from Athens. One Archias, 2 
player, undertook to Autipater to find them out, and having 
received ſome Thracian troops from him, he found Hyperide 
and two other orators in the temple of Ajax at Hgina, He 
dragged them from their aſylum, and ſent them to Aniipater, 


moſthenes in the temple of Neptune, in the little iſland of Ca- 
lauria, would fain have perſuaded him to go with him to Anti- 
pater. Demeſthenes anſwered, O Archias, I was never much 
pleaſed with you as a player, and now I am as little moved with 
you as a negociator. Archias beginning at this to be angry and 
to threaten him, Demoſthenes deſired him to forbear a little till 
he ſhould write a word or two home to his family. Then re- 
tiring a little, he took ſome poiſon which he had in a paper, 
which occaſioned his death before he left the temple. The 
Athenians, ſoon after this event, erected a ſtatue of braſs to his 
memory, as a teſtimonial of their gratitude and eſteem, and 
made a decree that the eldeſt branch of his family ſhould be 
brought up in the Prytancum at the public expence, from gene- 
ration to generation. 

The Macedonian garriſon being ſettled in Athens, upwards of 
12000 of the lower citizens were disfranchiſed by one of the 
ſtipulations of the treaty. Many of theſe going into Thrace, 
Antipater aſſigned them a place to build a city, and lands to cul- 
tivate. In the mean time political affairs were managed by men 
of the better fort, and efpecially by Phocion, who was in very 
high credit with Antiputer and the Macedonians. He was ior 
proceeding ſtill on his old maxim, of complying with the times, 
and making no attempts beyond the reach of their power. The 
Athenians, however, not ſenſible of the happineſs of their pre- 
ſent condition, which was more for their advantage than the 
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orator, who had been greatly favoured by 421 av to apply 
to that general to have the garriſon removed. emacs was d 


reſtedneſs, as we may gueſs from this ſaying of Antipaters, 
That he had two friends at Athens, Phocion and Demades, 1 
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ſeber he received. While Demades was ſoliciting the call of the 
garriſon, he correſponded with Perdiccas, 3 mortal 
enemy, endeavouring to perſuade him to invade Macedonia and 
Greece, and to aſſume the government of them himſelf. Anti- 
ater diſcovering this correſpondence, inſtead of withdrawing 
the garriſon, put Demades and his ſon to death. 

Not long after, Antipater himſelf dying, two factions ſprung Caſſander 
up in Macedonia, the one headed by Antipater's ſon, Cad ſeizes 
and the other by Polyperchon, who had the cuſtody of the per- geben. 
ſons of the kings. As the forces were chiefly attached to Caſ= Ref. Chr. 
ander, Palyperchon endeavoured to ſecure the favour of the 318. 
Cree, cities, and publiſhed a decree in the king's name, reſtor- 
ing them all to their freedom, particularly Athens; directing the 
garriſon immediately to withdraw from thence, and ordering the 
democracy to be reſtored. Nicanor, who commanded the gar- 
riſon for Caſſander, paid no regard to this degree. Phocion like- 
wiſe ſeeing no likelihood that a bare decree, unſupported with 
arms, would have any any great effect, {till correſponded with 
Nicanor, for which the people who had turned licentious, upon 
the notion of recovering their liberty, accuſed him of being an 
enemy to his country. 

Polyperchan, not long after, coming with a great army to the Phocion 


borders of Attica, Phocion and ſeveral others were ſent as pri- accuſed, 


ſoners to him; but he profeſſing to keep up to the terms of his 
decree, ſent them back chained in carts, with this meſſage, 
That though he was convinced they were traitors, yet he left them to 
le judged by the Athenians as a free people. Upon their return to 
Athens, the people aflembled, and in a clamorous and furious 
manner, condemed them all to die. Some even moved, that Con- 
Phocion might be tortured before he was put to death: nay, demned 
they were for bringing the rack into the aſſembly, and torturing and put to 
him there; but this was oppoſed by the majority. As he was death, 
going to die, a perſon who was his intimate friend, aſked him if 
he had any meſſage for his ſon. Yes, replied Phocion, tell him 
£ is my laſt command, that he forget how ill the Athenians treated 

1s father. | 

110 death did not even ſatiate the ſpiteful malice of his 
enemies, who paſſed a decree, baniſhing his corpſe from At- 
tira, and forbidding any Athenian to furniſh fire for his funeral 
pile. One Canopian took up the corpſe and carried it beyond 
Eluſina, where he borrowed ſome fire of a Aegarian woman, 
and burned it. The Athenians very ſoon after began to repent The ho- 
of their raſhneſs and ingratitude, and remembring the many nours af- 
kindneſſes they had received from Phocion, they decreea him terwards 
a ſtatue of braſs, ordered his bones to be brought back at the paid to 
public expence, and that his accuſers ſhould be put to death. him, 
Aononides, who was principally concerned, ſuffered ; and Epi- 
curis and Demophilus, who were his aſſociates and fled, were 
put to death by Phocion's ſon, who had but a very ſmall ſhare 
of his father's abilities, and 7 4 at all of his virtues. 1 
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Demetrius ferred the office of governor upon Demetrius Phalereus, a de- 
Phalereus ſcendant of Conon, and very wealthy, = more diſtinguiſhed 
appointed by his virtue than his birth or fortune. 

overnor 


of Athens. 


Demetrius 
Poliorceles 


frees 


Athens. 
Bef. Ch. 
306. 


The baſe 
flattery of to the baſeſt flattery. They not only conferred on Antigonus 
the A4the- and Demetrius the title of kings, but alſo ſtiled them tutelar 


vans, 


and their 
ingrati- 
xude to 
Demetrius their decree, by endeavouring to way-lay and murder him. 
Phalereus, , | De F | 


after beſteged by Caſſander, who forced them to ſubmit to theſe 
terms; that he ſhould leave a garriſon in the fort, and appoint 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
The Athenians, for their attachment to Polyperchon, were ſoon 


ſome Athenian to preſide over the city. He accordingly con- 


e treated the Athenians 
with the utmoſt kindneſs, and employed that power, which he 
might eaſily have improved into tyranny, to do thoſe things for 
them, which their factions had hitherto hindered them from 
doing for themſelves. He encreaſed their public revenues, beau- 
tified their city with many magnificent ſtructures, and in eve 
other reſpect gave ſuch ſignal teſtimonies of his tender affection 
for them, that the Athenians ſet up no leſs than zoo ſtatues to 
his honour. Nevertheleſs, they ſecretly hated him, becauſe he 
derived his power from Caſſander, and they were not able to 
depoſe him at their pleaſure. 
Auligonus, another of Alexander's captains, and his fon De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, having refolyed to free Greece from the yoke 
of E me ; the young prince Demetrius, who was the hand- 
ſomeſt, and braveſt man of his time, failed into the Pyreum 
with a conſiderable fleet, having got free acceſs by hoiſting falſe 
colours. The Atheniaus perceiving their miſtake, immediately 
ran to arms; but he cauſing proclamation to be made, that he 
was come to free them from the oppreſſion of Caſſander, and to 
reſtore to them their ancient laws and government, they wel- 
comed him with ſhouts and acclamations. Demetrius Phalereus 
was inſtantly deſerted, and the very next moment loaded with 
reproaches, and in 7 of ſuffering death. The young prince, 
however, at his requeſt, granted him a guard, and allowed him 
to retire to Thebes. Having driven the garriſon of Caſſander 
from Megara, and alſo. taken Munichia by aſſault, Demetrius 
entered Athens at the deſire of the people, in great pomp, and 
in a general aſſembly declared, that he not only reſtored their 
former popular government, but would prevail on his father to 
beſtow on them 15000 meaſures of wheat, and timber ſufficient 
to build 100 gallies for the defence of the city. 

The Athenians, as a return for theſe favours, condeſcended 


deities, and appointed a prieſt to them, ordering the year to be 
deſigned by the name of the prieſt. They cauſed the portraits 
of Antigonus and Demetrius to be placed among the number of 
their gods, and to the ten tribes added two others, which they 
called Antigonides and Demetriades. A decree was alſo paſſed, 
that as often as they ſent ambaſſadors to Antigonus and Den- 
trius, they ſhould be ſtiled ambaſſadors of the gods. At the 
ſame time this- degenerate people, by another decree, adjudged 
HBemetrius Phalereus to death, ordered all his ſtatues to be thrown 
down, and even ſent perſons to execute, as far as in them lay, 


he 
4 
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The effects of the democratic government quickly appeared, 
and accuſations and condemnations became very frequent. A 
Jecree was alſo publiſhed, that no philoſophers ſhould teach, 
unleſs licenced by the ſenate and people; in conſequence of 
which, many philoſophers, particularly T heophraſtus, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Ari/totle, broke up their ſchools. Soon after, how- 
ever, this decree was reſcinded, and the philoſophers were re- 
called. 

Demetrius in the mean time being engaged in the ſiege of 4 bens be- 
Rhodes, Caſſander entered Greece with a powerful army, and ſieged by 
many cities revolting to him, he entered Attica, and beſieged Caſſander, 
Athens. Demetrius ſpeedily returned to the relief of the Athe- but reliev- 
mans, and obliging Cafſander to raiſe the ſiege, he ſtript him in ed by De- 
a very ſhort time of all his con ueſts. He then put various ci- metrius. 
ties under the power of the Athenians, and multiplied his good 
offices, asif he meant to overwhelm them with benefits. They, 
on the other hand, degraded themſelves by the baſeſt and moſt 
ſervile flattery. They afligned Demetrius lodgings behind the 
temple of Minerva, in the apartments of the virgins, devoted 
to her ſervice, which was a ſcandalous inſult on religion, as De- 
netrius was remarkably intemperate with reſpect to women. 

Their ſervility ſeems to have had no bounds ; for when De- The Ache. 
netrius deſired, in the month of March, to be admitted into the ian flat- 
myſteries of Ceres, they decreed that month to be November, ter him in 
which was the time when novices were admitted to the leſſer a molt baſe 
myſteries. When the initiating ceremonies were over, they manner. 
again decreed the ſame month to be Auguſt, which was the 
tine of admiſſion into the greater myſteries. Demetrius was 
accordingly gratified by ſuch baſe compliances, which Philip- 
ides, the comedian, could not help ſtigmatizing in the follow- 


ing diſtich : 


What miracles, by flattery wrought, are here, 
Which, in one month, have crowded all the year! 


Demetrius was ſoon after obliged to quit Greece, and proceed 
to Aſia, to aſſiſt his father againſt the other ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
who had formed a confederacy againſt him. Antigonus hazard- 
ing a battle, was defeated and flain ; and Demetrius was con- 
ſtrained to ſail from 7 15 with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips for 
Athens. where he had left his queen and great part of his navy. 
The Athenians, who had heard of the bad ſtate of his affairs, Their in- 
made a decree that no crowned head ſhould enter their city, and gratitude 
refuſed him admittance into their harbour; but, at his requeſt, to him in 
ſent him his queen and his ſhips. Demetrius, before his de- his adver- 
parture, had indeed given them juſt cauſe of offence by ſeveral ſity. 
tyrannical acts, they therefore, by a decree, made it capital for 
any perſon even to mention an accommodation with him. They 
were, however, far from enjoying tranquility, and one Lacharis, 
an obſcure perſon, encouraged by their ſeditions, ſeized the 
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' Demetrius Demetrius having ſoon after re-eſtabliſhed his affairs, reſolyed 


befieges to puniſh the Athenians, and inveſted the city by ſea and lang. 

and takes The Athenians being in great diſtreſs, Lacharis applied to Pfg. 

Athens. lemy, who ſent a fleet of 150 fail to their relief, with a great 

quantity of corn. This fleet arrived at Ægina, but find- 

ing that of Demetrius greatly ſuperior, they immediately re- 

turned back to Egypt. Lacharis now deſpairing of holding out, 

privately quitted the city, and the Athenians, who were periſh- 

ing with hunger, ſurrendered at diſcretion to Demetrius. He 

He par- entered the city with all his forces, and — ordered the 4the. 

dons the nians to aſſemble in the public theatre, he ſurrounded it with 

Athenians, armed men, N alſo many of his forces round the ſtage. 

| e people were filled with the greateſt terror, and expected 

every moment to be put to death, when Demetrius came upon 

the ſtage, and in a ſhort oration, gently reprimanded them for 

their ingratitude, and told them that he received them again 

into his wonted grace and favour; as an inſtance of which he 

preſented them with 100,000 buſhels of wheat, and named ſuch 

magiſtrates as were agrecable to them. The Athenians in return 

relapſed into their old ftrain of flattery, and their orators ex- 

erted themſelves in'extolling the clemency of Demetrius. The 

eople, on the motion of one of the orators, paſſed a decree, 

F by which they gave the Pyreum and the caſtle of Munichia to 

the king, who, fully convinced of their fickleneſs, accepted of 
| the preient, and left garriſons in both places. | 

Their in- Not long after, when Demetrius was expelled from MMaceden, 

pratitude and reduced ſo low that he did not preſume to wear the habit of 


to him a king, they renounced their acknowledgments to him, degraded 
after- the prieſt of the two deities, and put all things into their old 
wards, form, He was again in a condition to inveſt their city, and ac- 


and tually came before it, but was perſuaded by Craterus, the philoſo- 
his kind- pher, to leave them in the full enjoyment of their liberties, and to 
neſs to paſs over into Aa *. | 
them. Though the Athenians remained free for ſeveral years after, 
yet they made no great figure. When the Gauls, under Þren- 
nus, invaded Greece, the Athenians for a time exerted ſomewhat 
of their antient magnanimity, under their general Callippus. 
They arc Theſe dangers being over, Antigonus Gonatus, the ſon of De- 
ſubdued metrizs, to puniſh the Athenians for their behaviour to his father, 
by Anti- waſted their territories, and afterwards cloſely beſieged Athens. 
gonus Co- They were obliged to ſurrender, and admit a garriſon of his 
natus, troops, which held them in ſubjection to him and his ſon Deme- 
trius. A ſpirit of liberty again reviving in Greece, particularly 
among the Ab ans, who were encouraged by Cratus, not only 
to defend their own freedom, but to free others, the Athenians, 
by the Hittance of Cratus, again recovercd their liberty, as will 
afterivards be more particularly related. 
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The hiſtory of SPARTA from Lycurgus, to its bein 
joined by Philopæmen 7o the Achæans. : 


YCURGUS, as we have already related, ſucceeded to Thegene- 
the throne of Sparta, upon the death of his brother with- rous con- 
out iſſue. No ſooner, however, was it known that his duct of 
brother's widow was with child, than he declared, that the Hcurgus. 
crown belonged to her ſon, if ſhe ſhould have one, and from 
thenceforth he governed the kingdom only as his guardian. 
The queen privately offered to make uſe of means to cauſe 
jerſelf miſcarry, if he would promiſe to marry her. Lycurgus 
deteſted her horrid propoſal; but ſo amuſed her with fine 
ſpeeches, that ſhe abſtained from her purpoſe, and was delivered 
of a boy. Lycurgns, inſtead of making _ with it, as ſhe 
hoped, laid the infant before the Spartan nobles and proclaimed _ BY 
him king, calling him Charilaus, that is, the joy of the 42 mn 
The diſappointed queen was filled with reſentment againſt him, = 
and all her family and faction endeavoured to calumniate him, 1 
alledging, that notwithſtanding his profeſſions of diſintereſted- 1 
neſs, he intended to murder his nephew, to make way for his 5 
own ſucceſſion. | | | 5 
Lycurgus, to ſtop the mouths of his malicious enemies, about 10 
eight months after the birth of his nephew, went into a volun- 15 
tary exile, nor did he return till Charzlaus was baniſhed. While 
he was abroad he carefully ſtudied the art of government, and 
the manners of the different people among whom he travelled. 
He firſt viſited Crete, an iſland famous in the moſt ancient He travels 
times for the prudent laws by which it was governed, and at into Crete. 
this time, as appears from Plutarch, governed by ſeveral princes, 
or cantoned into various independant ſtates. Through all theſe 
Lycurgus travelled, procuring to himſelf the acquaintance of 
perſons of the firſt rank, and by their means a perfect know- 
ledge of their laws. From Crete Lycurgus paſſed over to the 
continent of 4/ia, that he might philoſophize on the Ionian 
mode of life, which differed greatly from the Cretan. He went 
next into 5115 a place never forgot by ſuch as went in queſt 
of wiſdom. There he met with that method of diſtinguiſhing . 
military men from mechanics, which he afterwards introduced if 
at Sparta, As to his voyages to Spain, Afric, and the Indies, - 
Plutarch ſays, the credit of them reſts ſolely upon one author. il 
During his abſence, the greateſt corruption of manners and 9 
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diſorders prevailed in Sparta, owing to the weak authority of 
the kings, and the turbulent and factious ſpirit of the people. 
The Sar tans ſeeing the ſtate of affairs grow daily worſe, and I- recalled 
having a great regard for-Lycurgus, at length ſent an embaſſy to Þy the ih 
h. him, entreating him to return home. he kings, Archelaus Spartans. mY 
ad Charilaus, importuned him to the ſame effect, hoping _ 0 

e | 15 
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his preſence would ſerve as a bulwark to defend them from the 
growing inſolence of the people. Lycurgus, upon his arrival at 


Sparta, finding the ſtate in the utmoſt confuſion, was ſoon con. 
. vinced that a few particular laws would produce no great effec 
3 


and reſolved to change the whole form of government. To 
ſurmount the dangers and difficulties attending ſo glorious an 
undertaking, he endeavoured firſt to gain the confidence of the 
moſt eminent men of Sparta, by communicating to them his 
ſcheme; and next he ſought to ſecure the obedience of the peo- 
ple, by pretending to the ſanction of divinity, aſcribing all he 
did to the councils of the Delphian Apollo. He viſited that 
temple, and conſulted the prieſteſs, ſhe in her anſwer ſtiled 
him, Beloved of the gods, and rather a god than a man. She de- 
clared the laws he had framed were perfectly good, and that the 
commonwealth, wherein they were obſerved, would be the 
moſt famous in the world. This divine declaration having 
wonderfully awed the people, he, upon his return, reſolved to 
publiſh his laws ; but to intimidate the refractory, he ordered 
zo of his friends to appear by break of day in the market place, 
He began with eſtabliſhing a ſenate, conſiſting of 30 perſons, 
including the two kings, which ſtep alone was of very great 
conſequence, ſince it gave a form and ſtability to the Conde 
tion, which had fluctuated hitherto between tyranny and de- 
mocracy. He allowed the people {till to hold a general aſſem- 
bly, but without any deliberative power, allowing them only 


the liberty of aſſenting to, or diſſenting from, what the kings 


and ſenate propoſed. When Lycargus, by conſtituting a ſenate, 
had ſecured to himſelf an acceflion of power, he proceeded en- 
tirely to new model the commonwealth. His laws may pro- 


under 12 perly be divided into twelve tables, according to the ſubjects of 


heads. 

1. Laws 
regarding 
religion, 


which they treated. 

In the firſt may be comprehended ſuch laws as regarded reli- 
gion. The ſtatues of all the gods and goddeſſes worſhiped by 
the Spartans, were repreſented armed, even to Venus herſelf, that 


the people might conceive a military life the moſt noble and 


honourable. Their ſacrifices conſiſted of things of very {mall 
value, for which LZycurgus himſelf gave this reaſon, that want 
might never hinder them from worſhiping the gods. They 


were forbidden to make long or raſh prayers to the heavenly 


powers, and were enjoined to aſk no more than that they might 
live honeſtly and diſcharge their duty. That all degrees of peo- 
ple might be made familiar with death, graves were permitted 
to be made within their city, and even cloſe by their temples. 
On the ſame account, the touching of dead bodies, or aſſiſting 
at funerals, made none unclean. 8 ſepulchres were 


forbidden, neither was there ſo much as an inſcription, however 
plain or modeſt, permitted. Mournings were ſtinted to eleven 
days, and tears, ſighs, and lamentations in public, were pro- 
hibited. There were ſome exceptions from theſe rules, in favout 
of thoſe who were ſlain in the wars; for ſuch had a ſhort and de- 


Under 


cent inſcription on their tombs, 
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were not bred up in their youth, according to the law, were 


neſs and want of decency. 
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Under the ſecond table may be placed the laws relating to the 2. Laws 
lands, and to the city. Lycurgus divided all the country of La- relating 
nia into 30,000 equal ſhares, and the territories of Sparta into to the 
gooo, which he diſtributed among the inhabitants. Property lands. 
being thus equally divided among the citizens, a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry was diffuſed among all; none was powerful enough to | 
oppreſs his fellows, nor any in ſuch neceſſity as to be in danger of 1 
corruption. He forbade the buying or ſelling of thoſe poſſeſſions; ii 
but if a ſtranger acquired a right to any of them, he might 
quietly enjoy it, provided he ſubmitted to the laws of the re- 

ublic. The city of Sparta was unwalled, Lycurgus truſting 
its defence to the valour of its citizens. As to the houſes, they 
were very plain, for their cielings could only be wrought by the 
axe, and their gates and doors only by the ſaw. 

The laws regarding citizens may compoſe the third table. 3. Laws 
The citizens were to be neither more nor leſs than the number regarding 
of city lots, which were gooo : the ſupernumeraries were to be citizens. 
led out in colonies, heir laws concerning children, were 
equally cruel and unreaſonable. A new-born infant was ſub- 
mitted to the inſpection of the graveſt men of his tribe, who, 
if they perceived its limbs ſtraight, and thought it had a whole- 
ſome look, returned it to its parents to be educated, otherwiſe 
it was thrown into a deep cavern. One good effect ſeems to 
have followed from this law ; for their women, when they were 
with child, were very careful of either eating, drinking, or ex- 
erciſing to exceſs. That the conſtitution might not be cor- 
rupted by the introduction of novelties, ſtrangers were not al- 
lowed to reſide long in the city, nor were the citizens permit- 
ed to travel, unleſs the good of the ſtate required it. Such as 
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not allowed the liberty of the city. 

Under the fourth table may be included the laws relating to 4. Laws 7 
marriage. Celibacy in men was infamous, and puniſhed In a concern- (FR 
moſt extraordinary manner. The old batchelor was conſtrain- ing mar- 15 
ed to walk naked in the depth of winter through the market- riage. 
place, and to ſing a ſong in diſparagement of himſelf; and 
never had any of the honours paid him which otherwiſe be- 
longed to old age. If a man did not marry at the time of life 
fixed for marriage, he was liable to an action, as were ſuch alſo 
as married above or below themſelves. Virgins were married wh! 
without portions. Huſbands went for a long time ſecretly and , 
by ſtealth to the beds of their wives. They were alſo allowed * 
to lend their wives; but the kings were forbid to take this li- | 115 
berty. Some other inſtitutions of Lycurgus on this head were 
far from being juſtifiable, for as they were evidently againſt mo- 
deſty, the Spartan women were generally decried for their bold- 


His laws relating to eating may make the fifth table. That 5. Laws 
he might entirely ſuppreſs all the luxury of magnificent and ex- relating to 5 
penſive tables, he ordained, that all the citizens ſhould eat to- eating. Wl 
gether, of the ſame common victuals which the law n 1 
i 8 i | an 1 


6. Laws 

relating 
to their 

apparel. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


and expreſsly forbade all private eating at their own h 
Youths were allowed to eat fleſh, be older men 3 
pulſe and black broth, which laſt was compoſed of ſalt, vine. 


gar, blood, &c. Children of all ranks were brought up in the 


iame way, and none was more favoured in food than another. 


| Nurſes were directed to accuſtom their infants to ſpare meals, 


and now and then to faſting. The children, when twelve or 
thirteen years of age, were carried to perſons who examin- 
ed their education, and tried whether they were able to be in the 
dark alone, and had got over all other weakneſſes and follies in- 


cident to children. he lads ſlept together in chambers, upon 


beds made of mattraſſes of reeds. Ihe Spartans were equally 
moderate in their drinking as in their eating: thirſt was the ole 
meaſure thereof, and never any of them thought of drinking 


for pleaſure. Drunkenneſs was not only infamous, but ſevere- 


ly puniſhed. To expoſe the beaſtlineſs of this vice, they ſome- 
times, as leſſons to their youth, compelled their ſlaves to drink 
to exceſs, and then expoſed them to their children. 

The laws relating to their habit fell under the ſixth table. The 
rich could wear nothing better than the poor, and they neither 
changed the faſhion nor the materials Cy their garments, which 
were made for conveniency, and not for gallantry and ſhew, 
The young lads wore a tunick till they were 12 years old, when 
they had a cloak given them, which was to ſerve them a year, 
and their cloathing was in general fo thin, that a Lacedæmoniau 
veſt became proverbial. Boys were always uſed to go without 
ſhoes, and were inured to climb up and flip down 4 places 
with bare feet. They were not permitted to wear their hair, 
but when they grew up they did not cut it. In the camp their 
ſumptuary laws did not take place fo ſtrictly as in the city; for 
when they went to war they wore purple habits, and when 
they were about to engage an enemy, they put on crowns. 
Young women wore their veſts or jerkins, only to their knees, 
or according to ſome, not quite io low, a cuſtom cenſured both 
by Greek and Reman authors, as indecent. Only common women 
were allowed to wear gold, precious ſtones, and other coſtly orna- 
ments, on which account women of virtue, or who affected to 
be thought virtuous, carefully abſtained from them, Virgins 
went abroad without veils, with which married women, on the 
contrary, were always covered. In certain public exerciſes, 
the boys and girls were obliged to perform naked. Various 
reaſons have been given for this inſtitution; ſome learned men 
ſuppoſe, that by it Lycurgus intended to prevent the Spartan 
youth from taking that we and unnatural bias, fo diſhonout- 
able to human nature. The author of the travels of Orus ob- 
ſerves, that Lycurgus wanted to make the Spartan women he: 
roines, that they might bring the republic none but heroes; and 
that he thought it poſſible to deaden the fire of voluptuous de- 


ſtires, by accuſtoming the eye ſometimes to thoſe objects which 
excite them. | | 
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Under the ſeventh table we ſhall include the rules regarding v. Laws 
diſcipline and manners. The Spartans were as ſtrictly bound regarding 
by their laws in civil life, as ſoldiers in other ſtates were bound diſcipline 
by the rules of war in the camp. In Sparta the firſt and great and man- 
thing required was obedience to their ſuperiors, which they ners. 


looked upon as the very baſis of government. Old age among 
them was an undoubted title to honour : the youth roſe up to 
old men, whenever they came into any public place; they gave 
way to them when they met them in the ſtreets, and were ſi- 


lent whenever their elders ſpoke. The children being all con- 
fidered as the children of the ſtate, all old men had the autho- 


rity of parents, and reprehended whatever they ſaw amiſs in 
any children. If an old man was preſent where a youth com- 
mitted a fault, and did not reprove him for it, the laws ordained 
that he ſhould be puniſhed equally with the delinquent. The 
youths had monitors appointed from among themſelves, 
who had authority to puniſh thoſe who did amiſs. Silence and 
modeſty were held to be becoming virtues in young people. 
Thoſe who were untractable, and would not liſten to inſtruction, 
none would converſe with ; but they were thrown off as 
rotten branches, and uſeleſs members of ſociety. 


The ſtudy and learning of the Spartans may compoſe the 3. Laws 
eighth table. They meaſured the worth of all things by their regarding 
chalets, and therefore if they wrote to be read, and ſpoke to ſtudies 
be underſtood, it was all they ſought. As ſubtle ſpeculations, and learn- 
and the refinements of ſcience, ſerve often to ſpoil the under- ing. 


ſanding and corrupt the heart, they therefore made little ac- 


count of them. A ſoldier was the only reputable profeſſion in 


Sparta; a mechanic or huſbandman was thought a low fellow; 
for they imagined that profeſſions which required much labour, 
ſome conſtant poſture, the being continually in the houſe, or 
always about a fire, weakened the body and depri ſſed the mind. 
Huſbandry, agriculture, and the like neceflary occupations, 


they left to their ſlaves, the Helots; but for curious arts, and 


ſuch as ſerved only to luxury, they would not ſuffer them to he 
introduced into their city. They allowed of no theatrical di- 
verſions; but admitted of other kinds of poetry, if the magiſ- 
trates approved of the pieces. 

Above all things they affected brevity of ſpeech, and accuſtom- 
ed their children, from their very infancy, never to expreſs 
themſelves in more words than were ſtrictly neceſſary; and in 
writing they uſed the ſame conciſeneſs. Grave and ſerious af- 
fairs were generally the ſubjects of their converſation, but they 
were ſtrictly prohibited from diſcourſing on the laws and cuſtoms 
of other ſtates. The greateſt part of their education conſiſted 
in giving their youth right ideas of men and things. The ma- 
ſter propoſed queſtions, and either commended or cenſured the 


anſwers that were made him. All queſtions of a trivial or ab- 


liruſe nature were avoided, and ſuch points only treated of as 
were of the higheſt importance in civil life; ſuch as, who _ 
| | ; the 
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9. Laws 
relating 
to exer- 
ciſes. 


10. Laws 


A GENERAL HIS TOPP 


the beſt man in the city? wherein lay the merit of ſuch an ac- 
tion? and whether this or that hero's fame was well founded ? 

The muſic which had been in favour with their anceſtors 
was greatly ing” ny wh among the freemen, but they prohibit. 
ed their ſlaves from learning either the tune or the words of their 
admired odes. | | a 

The boys were allowed, and even ordered to practiſe, one 
kind of theft, which was rather nominal than real, as it was 
authoriſed by the law, and by the conſent of the citizens. They 
were taught to ſlip as cunningly and cleverly as they could into 
the gardens and public halls, in order to ſteal away herbs or 
meat; but if they were caught in the fact, they were puniſhed 
for their want of dexterity. This it muſt be owned was not a 
ſafe or commendable way of teaching them ſtratagems, and 
would have been attended with very pernicious effects to the 
morals of any youth, but the Spartan, who were taught to con- 
temn riches and ſuperfluities, and were guarded by balancing vir- 
tues and great ſeverity of life and manners. T 

Under the ninth table we ſhall place the exerciſes inſtituted 
by law. Hunting was the uſual diverſion of their children; 
nay, it was made a part of their education, becauſe it had a ten- 
dency to {ſtrengthen their limbs. They had a kind of public 


dances, which were common alike to virgins and young men, 


In all their ſports, indeed, girls were allowed to divert them- 
ſelves with the youths, ſo that at darting, throwing the quoit, 
pitching the bar, and ſuch like robuſt diverſions, the women 
were as dexterous as the men. To accuſtom their youth to pa- 
tience and conſtancy, they uſed to whip them in the temple of 
Diana, and about her altar, in a certain feſtival, in honour of 
that goddeſs, which was a moſt barbarous and unnatural inſtitu- 
tion. The youths made it a point of honour to ſuſtain theſe 
whippings with the utmoſt fortitude, and they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be whipped to ſuch a degree, that they ſometimes ex- 
pired under the ſtrokes. Plutarch aſſures us, that he had ſeen 
with his own eyes, a great many children loſe their lives on 
thoſe cruel occaſions. | 

In the tenth table we ſhall include their laws reſpecting con- 


reſpecting tracts and money matters. Lycurgus being well apprized of the 
contracts danger of riches, not only made gold and filver of no value, but 


and mo- 
ney nate 
tels. 


even the very poſſeſſion of them penal. He ordained that no 
other money ſhould be current than that of iron, which he 
made ſo very heavy, and fixed at fo low a rate, that a cart and 
two oxen were neceſſary to carry home a ſum of ten minas, or 


about twenty pounds ſterling. The Spartans uſed to traffic by 


to their courts of juſtice, It was held indecent and of ill re- 


barter, or by the exchange of one commodity for another; and 
they were forbid by law to take intereſt, to alienate their lands, 
or to accept of preſents from foreigners, even without the limits 
of their own country, and when their authority and character 
might well ſeem to excuſe them. | | 
nder the eleventh table may be included the laws, relating 
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noceedings, till after he was 30 years of age. Young people jolie. 


yere forbidden to aſk any queſtions about the reaſons of the laws 
by which themſelves were governed ; and men of abandoned 
characters loſt all right of ſpeaking in public aſſemblies, or of 
giving their votes in reſpect of public affairs. 


ing in the army till he was 30 years old; but according to others, 
the age for entering into the ſervice is not well aſcertained, 
They were forbidden to march at any time before the full moon, 
which inſtitution was probably founded on ſuperſtition. They 
were likewiſe forbidden to fight often againſt the ſame enemy, 
which prudent maxim being 8 by Ageſilaus, in his wars 
with the Thebans, they in the end turned as expert warriors as 
the Spartans. Lycurgus ordered them not to intermeddle with 
maritime affairs; but this law they afterwards were obliged to 
diſpenſe with. After the Peloponneſian war, indeed, they again 
neglected naval affairs, from a perſuaſion that ſailors and ſtran- 
gers corrupted thoſe they converſed with. They were forbidden 
to remain long encamped in the ſame place, to hinder their be- 
ing ſurpriſed, and that they might be the more troubleſome to 
their-enemies, by waſting every corner of their country. They 
ſept all night in their armour, but their outguards were not al- 
lowed their ſhields, that having no defence, they might not 
doſe to ſleep. In all expeditions they were careful in the per- 
formance of religious rites, and after their eyening meal was 
over, the ſoldiers ſung together hymns to their gods. In all 
their engagements, they were ſure either to conquer or die, and 
indeed had no other choice; for if they fled, they were infa- 
mous, and in danger of being ſlain even by their own mothers. 
|t was infamous alſo to throw away a ſhield, and mothers when 
they embraced their departing ſons, were wont to recommend 
to them, either to return with their ſhield, or upon it; for ſuch 
s were ſlain in battle, were nevertheleſs buried in their own 
country, They were ordered not to ſpoil the dead bodies of 
their enemies, but in proceſs of time they ſcrupled not to in- 
fringe this, and many other of their moſt excellent regulations. 
After 40 years ſervice a man was not required to go into the 
feld, ſo that if the military age was zo, the Spartans were not 
held invalids till they were 70. 

Lycurgus left few or none of his laws in writing, becauſe he The 
would have them written in the hearts of the people, and to Cryftia. 
Impreſs them the more ſtrongly upon them, he took pains to 
make it be believed that they were given to him by Apollo. 
There is one of the Spartan inſtitutions peculiarly. barbarous and 
inhuman, which Hehl, Plato, and ſeveral other authors, 
charge upon Lycurgus, but by Plutarch it is placed in a later 


Fliod, It was ſtiled Cryptia, or the ambuſcade, and was con- 
| trive 


/ 


OF THE WORTD. mY 
ort for a man to have any fondneſs for law-ſuits, or to be buſy- 11. Laws 


ng himſelf at the tribunals, when he had no affairs there of relating to 
No one had any right to concern himſelf in juridical courts of 


We ſhall include their military laws in the twelfth table. 12. Mili- 
According to the beft authors, a man was not capable of ſerv- tary laws, 
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A ſedition 


in Sparta. 


him, and among the reſt a young nobleman, named lcander, 


fit. Lycurgus carried Alcander home with him, but inftead of 


tivated the lands of their lords, for w 


ring public cenſure. Other authors, however, repreſent the con- 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
trived for leſſening the number of their ſlaves, whenever the 
grew dangerous to the. ſtate. Some of the ſtouteſt Spartan 
youth, armed with daggers, fell upon the unhapp ſlaves, or 
Helots, either in the day when they were at their work, 
or during the night. Theſe Helots were originally the inhahj. 
tants of Helos, a city of Laconia, who had made ſuch an obfi. 
nate ſtruggle for their liberty, that the Spartans, when they 
conquered them, in reſentment made them flaves, and calle 
all other ſlaves afterwards by their name. According to Pl. 
tarch, the Helots were a. kind of er i S, or hinds, who cu]. 

rhich they paid a ſmall 
rent, which the poſſeſſors could not raiſe higher without incur- 


dition of the Helots as much more deplorable, and relate that they 
were: marked out as flaves in their dreſs, their living, and in 
ſhort, in every thing. They were forbidden to learn any libe- 
ral art, or to perform any act worthy of freemen. Once a day 
they received a certain number of ſtripes, for fear they ſhould 
forget they were flaves ; and to crown all, they were liable to 
this Cryptia, which was ſure to be executed on all ſuch as ſpoke, 
looked, or walked like freemen. By their laws they could not 
be ſet at liberty, neither could they e fold, ſo that the expe- 
dient of aſſaſſinating them ſeemed neceſlary to their maſters, 
for leſſening their great numbers *. 

It may well be {ſuppoſed that the mighty changes made in the 
Spartan ſtate by Lycurgus, met at firſt with great oppoſition, 
which was indeed the caſe. When he proceeded to the diviſion 
of property, a great ſedition aroſe, in which the people at laſt 
coming to blows, he found himſelf obliged to quit the aſſembly, 
in order to fly to a ſanctuary. Several of the rioters purſued 


who, on Lycurgus's looking back, ſtruck him on the eye, and, 
as ſome ſay, beat it out. This outrage making the people ſen- 
fible of their violence, they immediately aſked his pardon, and 
delivered up Alcander into his hands, to be treated as he thought 


puniſhing him, or even reproving him harſhly, he received him 
as his attendant, and kept him always near his perſon. This 
mildneſs was of great ſervice to them both; for Alcander per- 
ceiving that Lycurgus was of'a moſt ſweet and affable temper, 
became, from his fierceſt enemy, his greateſt admirer. This 
wrought mightily on the minds of the people, and engaged 
them to receive, as oracles, the inſtructions of Lycurgus. 
This great law-giver, deſiring to render his inſtitutions pei- 
petual, 1 to the people, that there was ſtill one point te, 
maining to be performed, the moſt eſſential and important af 


all, about which he would go and conſult the oracle at Deopbi, 
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UT THE MORTIq 
and in the mean time he made them all take an oath, that till 
his return they would inviolably maintain the form of govern- 
ment which he had eſtabliſhed. When he arrived at Oeihbi, he 
ropoſed this queſtion to the oracle, SHall the laws etablijhed in 
parta Mare that city virtuous and happy? The prietteis declar= 
ing, That the laws given to Sparta were excellent, and that as long 
as the city obſerved them, it would continue in the h:Theff renown ; 
he ſent her anſwer in writing to Sparta, after which, ſacrificin 
a ſecond time to Apells, and taking leave of his friends and of The death 
his ſon, he put an end to his life by voluntary faſting, that the of Lycur- 
Lacedemonians might never have it in their power to free them- £5. 
ſelves from the oath which he had taken from them. Plutarch, 
who beſtows many encomiums on this lait act of Lycurgus, tells 
us, that his bones were carried home to Sparta, and buried under 
a plain tomb, which, as a mark of the divine favour, he ſays, 
was afterwards blaſted with ligh:ning, an accident peculiar to 
Lycurgus, and Euripides the poct. Ihe Spartans to do honour 
to his memory, erected a temple to him, and facrificed annu- 
ally thereat. After all, Plutarch confeſſes, that authors are not 
well agreed how or where this good man died. He left behind 
him one ſon, who dying without iſſue, his race became extinct; 
From the death of Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian hiſtory is for 
a long time very perplexed and obſcure, we ſhall relate what is 
to be found concerning them in the ſcattered pajlages of ancient The 
authors. Charilaus made war on the Arg:ves, but with little ſuc- reigns of 
ceſs. He afterwards attacked the Tegeatæ, a people of Arcadia; Cha ilaus 
but his army was routed and himſelf taken priſoner, and to pur- and 7212. 
chaſe his freedom, he was conſtrained to take a folemn oath, c/us. 
that he would never make war on the Arcadians any more, 
which oath, however, he kept very indifferently. He after- 
wards recovered ſeveral frontier places out of the hands of the 
Achæans. He retained always a great reſpect for his tutor, Ly- 
argus, as appears from ſeveral of his ſayings, which have been 
preſerved by Plutarch. To thoſ.. who one day aſked Him, what 
kind of polity he held to be moſt complete, he anſwered, That 
wherein moſt of the citizens contend in virtue, without diſturbing 
each other. His collegue of the other regal branch, during ſome 
part of his reign, was Teleclus, a prince of indifferent parts and 
fortune, In his youth, being told by ſome that his father had 
hoken ſlightingly of him, he anſwered, That he was ſorry for it, 


breauſe if be had not deſerved it, his father would not have done ſo. 


Upon his death, a war broke out betwixt the Spartans and Various 


Meſſenians, the occaſion of which is differently related by the cauſes of 
two nations. The Spartans ſay, that the Meſjemans attempted the Me f 
to violate ſome Spartan virgins, who were worfhiping in a /oniarn 
temple of Diana, on the frontiers, which was reſorted to by war. 

both nations, and that Teleclus endeavouring to prevent the out- 

rage, was lain. 
ther with ſeveral of his friends in female habits, intending to 
ſurpriſe ſome principal perſons of their nation, and that he was 
lain in a fray that enſued, The Spartans beſides envied the Ae 


The Meſſenians relate, that Teleclus came thi- 
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ſenians, thinking that Creſphontes had cheated his two nephews; 
Euryſthenes and Procles, and affigned them the moſt barren ter- 


ritories. 


An injury done to a private perſon at length kindled up the 

war. A 5 intruſted ſome cows to a Spartan, on con- 
dition that he ſhould have a part of the profit ariſing from the 
milk; but the Spartan baſely ſold the cows and their keepers, 
and pretended to the Meſſenian, that certain robbers had taken 
them away by force. While he was in the miqdſt of his tale, 
two herdſmen that had eſcaped, appeared and falſified all he had 
ſaid. He then confeſſed the truth, and having perſuaded the 
Meſſenian to ſend his ſon to receive one half of the money, he 
perhdiouſly murdered the lad. The Meſſenian having in vain 
applied at Sparta for redreſs, reſolved to take vengeance on the 
whole nation, and killed as many of the Lacede&monians as he 
could meet with, _ 

This laſt tranſaction did not happen till ſome time after Tele- 
clus had been dead, before whoſe death Nicander ſucceeded his 
father Charilaus, and reigned 39 years. All that is recorded 
concerning him 1s, that he carried on the war ſucceſsfully with 
the Argives, and that in the 34th year of his reign, the firſt 
olympiad was celebrated. Teleclus had for his ſucceſlor his fon 
Alcamenes, who, before the death of Nicander, ſent to the Maſ- 
ſenians to demand juſtice againſt their countryman who had kill. 
ed ſo many Spartans, The demand occaſioned a diſpute betwixt 
the two Meſſenian princes, who were brothers, and blows en- 
ſuing, one of them, who was for breaking with the Spartans, 
was ſlain. The other immediately ſent an embaſſy to Sparta, 
propoſing to refer the diſpute to the deciſion of the Argives, or 
the council of Amphictyons, or the court of Areopagus. Before 
the Spartans, however, would deign to return an anſwer, the 
Meſſenian prince died; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Euphaes, 
in whoſe reign the Lacedemonians, after having made great pre- 
parations for war, attacked the Meſſenians without any previous 
declaration of hoſtilities. Their troops levied for the war took 
a ſolemn oath, never to return home, till they had entirely con- 
quered efjenia, which ſhews that this was a war of ambition 
rather than juſtice. 

The Spartans, under their king Alcamenes, entered the A.. 
ſenian territory ſuddenly and by night ; in conſequence of which 
they eaſily ſurpriſed the city of Amphea, and maſlacred the 
whole inhabitants, not even 2 thoſe who took ſanctuary 
in the temples. Euphaes immediately aſſembling the Meſſeniaus, 
exhorted them to keep up their ſpirits, and explained to them 
what would be the moſt proper manner of carrying on the war. 
As the Spartans were bred up to war as to a trade, he ſhewed 
that it would be improper to hazard pitched battles with them, 
till they acquired experience to be able to face them upon equal 
terms. Thus by prudently carrying on a defenſive war, the 
Spartans, after continuing near four years in the Meſſenian ter- 
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5 cbliged to return home; where, on account of the oath they 
— tad formerly taken, they met with a very indifferent reception. 

A ſhort time after this, both the Spartan kings died. Ancient 
e authors make ſcarce any mention of Nicamder. Wich reſpect 
8 to Alcamenes, it appears from ſome of his ſayings recorded by 
ie Plutarch, that he was a wiſe and gentle prince. | 
85 The two following princes who next reigned in Sparta, were The 
N Prlderus, the fon of Alcamenes, and Theopompus, the ſon of reigns of 
e, Mrander. The Spartans, under theſe princes, again invaded Polydorus 
d Meſenia, with a ull intention to conquer that kingdom. The and Theo- 
e Meſſenians now ventured to face their enemies, and in a pitched pompus. 
Ie battle, fought with ſuch bravery, that the victory was left un- The Spar- 
I decided, and next day the Spartans agreed to a truce. Deſpair- ans de- 


ü ing of making a conqueſt of Meſſenia, they again returned feated b 
home, and reſolved to carry on the war for the future only by the Me. 
harraffing the enemy and plundering their country. They ac- ſenians. 


6 cordingly made frequent incurſions into the Maſſenian territories, 
me which obliged the Meſſenians to keep garriſons in their frontier 
, places, and an army in the field, ſo that they had not leiſure ta 


mind their country affairs. An epidemical diſtemper at the 
oh fame time raging in Meſſenia, they reſolved to abandon their 
ſmall towns on their frontiers, the inhabitants of which retired 
to a on on the top of the mountain Ithome, which was ſtrong- 
. y fortified. 


x The Spartans about the ſame time engaged in a war with the The 4-- 
1 freives, about the frontier city, Thyred. To avoid a great ef- give or 
FR fullon of blood, it was by both parties agreed, that zoo of each Thyrean 
Ay nation ſhould decide the quarrel by an engagement. Theſe 600 war. 

Mm men fought with ſuch obſtinate reſolution, that when night 

. came on, there were but two Argives and one Spartan left alive. 

. The Argives ran home to their city, to carry the news of the 

he” 


vitory, but the Spartan remained on the field and erected a 
trophy. Both parties from thence claiming the victory, the 
, war was again renewed, and a general battle being fought, the 
p Angives were defeated with great ſlaughter. Some would have 


155 perſuaded the Spartan king to have purſued his victory, and to 

15 have attacked Argos; but he generouſly anſwered, that the 

Hartans ſent him to aſſert their right, but not to rob others *. 

Uh The Meſſenians, in the mean time, being deſirous of freeing The meas 
ri themſelves from the griev-.us war with Sparta, ſent a perſon to ſures ta- 


conſult the oracle of Delphi. The prieſteſs anſwered, that un- ken by 
BY leſs a virgin of the houſe of the Epytidæ, that is, of the royal the Me/- 
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= family, were ſacrificed to the gods, the war would end in the /erzans. 9 
— min of their nation. This oracle, when reported, ſtruck the 0 
= Mcfenians, and eſpecially the royal family, with great conſter- 5 
l nation. Lots, however, were caſt, and the daughter of Ly- * 
* /jſars was taken, but he found means to carry her off, and fled i 
Fe with her to Sparta. Upon this, Ariflademus, another of the i 
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royal houſe, freely offering his daughter, a young man alledged 
that he was contracted to her, and that therefore her father had 
no right over her; which plea being over-ruled, the young man 
then alledged, that he had conſummated his marriage, and that 
ſhe was actually with child by him. Ariſtodemus, conceiving 
this to be a diſhonour to his family, inſtantly flew his daughter 
with his own hand, and opening her womb, juſtified her inno- 
cence. The ſoothſayer inſiſted that another ſhould be ſacrificed, 
but all the family of the Hpytidæ joined with the king, who 
perſuaded the people that the oracle was fulfilled by the death of 
Ariſtodemus's daughter. 

Six years after the flight of Lyſiſcus, and eight from the forti- 
fying of Iihome, the Lacedemonians entered again with a great 
army. The Meſſenians concluding that the oracle was fulfilled, 
and hoping that the war would now have a happy iſſue, eager- 
ly ventured an engagement, in which again the victory was left 
undecided. The Me/jenians loſt one of their beſt captains, and 
their king, Euphaes, being mortally wounded in the action, 
died a few days after at Ithome, after a reign of 13 years, which 
had been one continual ſcene of war and confuſion. Euphaes 
leaving no iſſue behind him, Ariſtodemus was elected by the 
people, although the ſoothſayers urged that he was incapable, 
on account of his having ſlain his daughter. This new mo- 
narch prevailed on the Arcadians, Argives, and Sicyonians, to 
declare for the Meſſenians, almoſt all the Peloponneſian ſtates 
beginning to be apprehenſive of the mighty power of the Har— 
tans. He alfo laboured to unite the minds of his countrymen, 
and with that view raiſed thoſe who had been his competitors to 
the chief dignities in the kingdom, conferred honours on men 
of birth and fortune, and diſtributed money amongſt the people. 

About this time a great change was made in the Spartan re- 
public, which is aſcribed to Theopormpus. He ſeeing the neceſſity 
of leaving magiſtrates to execute the laws, when the kings 
were abſent in the field, appointed the Ephori, who afterwards 
acquired a great authority in the Spartan ſtate. Some with 
great probability think, they were at firſt the kings' friends, to 
whom they delegated authority. They, however, ſoon grew 
to have no dependance on the kings; but on the contrary, made 
the kings dependant on them. They were five in number, and 
placed as checks on the ſenate and kings, being choſen by the 
people out of their own body, ſometimes out of the very dregs 
of it; for whoever was a bold, factious, talking citizen, was 
moſt likely to be elected into this office. They were elected an- 
nually, and in order to effect any thing, the unanimous voice 
of the whole college was requiſite. Their authority was in 2 
manner abſolute ; they preſided in particular aſſemblies, colledt- 
ed the ſuffrages, declared war, made peace, treated with fo- 
reign princes, determined the number of forces that ſhould be 
raiſed, appointed the funds to maintain them, and diſtributed 
rewards and puniſhments in the name of the ſtate. They like- 
wiſe held a court of juſtice, enquired into the. conduct of ” 
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magiſtrates, inſpected into the behaviour and education of 


ed youth, had a general juriſdiction over the Helots, and in ſhort, 
lad drew by degrees the whole adminiſtration into their own hands; 
al One of their great privileges was, that they did not riſe up at 
nat the preſence of the kings; another, that the year was denomi- 
ng nated from the firſt of them, as at Athens from the firſt of the 
8 archons. The third high mark of their authority was, that if 
1 the kings offended againſt the laws, or were guilty of any ex- 
* ceſs, the Ephor: took cogniſance thereof and puniſhed them. 


Herodotus and Xenophon, it muſt be owned, aſcribe the ſettling 
of of the Ephori to Lycurgus ; but I and Plutarch place it 
later, and with greater probability, for it does not appear to be 


bet ſo conſiſtent with his plan, which feems to have been to ſup- 
eat port the authority of the kings and nobility : we have therefore 
c choſen to place it under Theopompus ; for ſeveral authors have 
| 0 recorded the complaint of his queen, and his anſwer to her. 
cit She reproached him that he would leave his children the regal au- 
. thority in a worſe condition than he had received it; on the con- 
Ty trary, ſaid he, I ſhall leave it them in a much better condition, 
5 as it will be more permanent and laſting *. 
re The Spartans having thus provided for the adminiſtration of The Spar- 
le affairs at home, renewed the MHaſſenian war, and having pre- fan- 
: vailed with the Corinthians to ſend them ſome aſſiſtance, they :rch a- 
gil marched towards /thome. Ariſtocdemus having received ſuccours gainſt 
bs from the Argives and Sicyonans, boldly ventured an engagement, Iban 
15 in which the Spartans, after a long and bloody conteit, were The Spar- 
. defeated, The war ſtill continuing, both parties ſent to conſult an- again 
15 the oracle at Delphi on its event. The anſwer to the Lacedæ- acfeated. 


mnans was to this purpoſe, By fraud, that is, of Creſphontes, 

5 c 6 nd ty fraud i be ſubdued. T 
Maſſenia was obtained, and ty fraud it muſt be ſubdued, The 

Meſſemans received fo perplexed and obſcure an anſwer, that 


* nobody even ventured to offer an explication of it. The Spar- 
— tans, in purſuance of the anſwer returned to them, tried the 
k following ſtratagem : they pretended to condemn 100 men for 
ich treaſon, ſecretly inſtructing them to fly to Ithme as juppliants: 
8 Ariſtodemus, however, penetrating the fraud, obliged the pre- 
* tended deſerters to return home. ; 

* Soon after, the Meſſanians at Ithome being extremely alarmed 
5 by ill omens, again had recourſe to the oracle at Delphi, and 
re were told, that whoever hr{t dedicated 160 tripods in the tem- 
__ ple of Jupiter, ſhould remain maſters of the place, The 
2 Meſſ»nians for the greater diſpatch, began to make the tripods 
py of wood; but the Spartans hearing of the oracle, one of them, 
ic named Oebalus, made 100 little tripods of clay, and diſguiſing 
* himſelf like a fowler, gat into Ithome, and after placing them 


9. in the temple of Jupiter, eſcaped. The Miſſenians at this were 
| again ſtruck with deſpair, eſpeciolly when they found their city 
bg inveſted by a great army from Sparta. Ariflodemus finding all 


ted — — 
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things unproſperous, laid violent hands on himſelf. On hi, 
Tthime ta- death the M. ſſenians did not elect any other king; but choſe 2 
ken by the een named Damis, who did his utmoſt to defend the place, 
Spartans, but without ſucceſs. According to Polpænus, the Spartans made 
themſelves maſters of Ithome, by the following ſtratagem. The. 
pompus pretending to deſert his collegue, removed from the cam 
and pitched behind the city. The Aeſſenians greedily laid hold 
of this opportunity of falling on Polydorus; but while they were 
engaged with him, T heopompus and his forces attacked the city 
and took it by ſtorm. The Spartans razed Ithome, and treated 
Hard con- the Meſſenians with great rigour. Thoſe who remained in their 
ditions own country were tied to theſe conditions: firſt, that the 
impoſed ſhould diligently cultivate- their lands, and deliver half their 
upon the fruits to the Spartans; and ſecbndly, when any of the nobles 
M-Jjenri- of Sparta, or either of the kings died, they and their wives 
ans, were to attend at the funeral proceſſion in their weeds, on pain 
of ſuffering the higheſt penalties. Beſides, the Spartans gave 
away a part of their territories to the A/ner, and another part to 
the deſcendants of Androcles. Such at this time was the end of 
the famous Mieſſenian war. | 
The Spartans, not long after the concluſion of the war, loſt both 
their kings. During their reigns it is probable there were great 
difſentions in Sparta; for beſides eſtabliſhing the Ephor:, they had 
recourſe to the contrivance of ſubſtituting a new clauſe in the 
Rhetra, or laws of Lycurgus, to reſtrain the power of the peo- 
ple. Theopompus was a wiſe and gentle prince, and died in 
peace, a natural death, after a long and glorious reign. Poh- 
dorus was alſo a prince of the moſt amiable qualities, and was 
greatly beloved by his people; but was nevertheleſs killed by 
one Polemarchus; for what reaſon is unknown. The Lacede- 
monians honoured his memory with a ſtatue, and which ſurpaſſ- 
ed the uſual meaſure of their favours, ordered his effigies to be 
engraven on the ſeal which their public magiſtrates were to 
make uſe of for the future; a noble inſtance of their gratitude, 
and his virtues *. 
Eurycrates Theopompus was ſucceeded by his grandſon, Zeuxidamus, and 
and Zeu- Polydorus by his fon Eurycrates. No foreign war happened in 
xidamus their time; but at home a conſpiracy was diſcovered, which 
ſacceed to might have proved very prejudicial to the ſtate. The Spar- 
the Spar- tans, when engaged in the Meſſenian war, being ten years ab- 
tan ſent from the city, their wives put them in mind, that while 
throne, they were intent upon ſubduing their enemies, their own city 
was falling to decay. They upon this ſent back the youths 
that had but lately come to the camp, and were not bound by 
oath to ſtay in Meſſenia till it was conquered, deſiring them to 
aſſociate themſelves promiſcuouſly with the unmarried women. 
The Par- Such as were born of theſe young women were ſtiled Par- 
therie theme, that is, ſons of virgins; but when the Lacedæmoniaus 
plot a- 
gainſt the E | ES 
ſtate. Pauſan. in Lacon. Herod, 1, 7. Plut, Apoph. 
returned 
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returned victors, the youths finding themſelves neglected; and 
having no parents to apply to, nor inheritance to expect, they 
entered into a conſpiracy with the Helots, to fall upo the citi- 
zens at a general aſſembly. Their plot, however, being diſco- They ſet- 
vered by one of the Helots, the Lacedæmonians took meaſures to tle in Tab 
fruſtrate their deſign; but inſtead of puniſhing them, permitted at Taren- 
them to ſail under their chief, Phalantus, to Italy, where they tum. 
ſettled themſelves in Tarentum *. | 

No other remarkable thing is recorded of the Spartans during 
the reigns of theſe princes. | 

The two following kings were Anaxander, the fon of Eury- 4raxan- 
crates and Anaxidamus, the ſon of Xeuxidamus, in whoſe reign der and 
the ſecond Maſſenian war broke out. The revolt was promoted A4naxida- 
by Ariſtomenes, deſcended of the royal blood, who was intrepid ns. 
and enterpriſing, and a man of ſtrong judgment, ſtrict honour, Bef. Chr, 
and enthuſiaſtically fond of liberty. Perceiving that the Argives 685, 
and Arcadians were friends only by force to the Spartans, he ea- 
fly prevailed with them to declare for him, upon which he en- 
gaged his countrymen unanimouſly to take up arms, 39 years | 
after the taking of Ithome, as Pauſanias relates. About a year The Spars 
after the revolt, an obitinate engagement happened between the vans de- 
Shartans and Meſſentans, in which Ari/tomenes behaved ſo well, feated by 
that he brought victory to his fide. His countrymen unani- the Me/- 


and accepted only of the title of general. Lo intimidate the 
Spartans, and to inſpire his own troops with courage, both be- 
ing equally flaves to ſuperſtition, he diſguiſed himſelf and went 
privately to Sparta, where, in the night, he hung up a ſhield in 
the temple of Minerva, with this inſeription, Ariſtomenes dedi- 
cates this out of the ſpoils of the Spartans, to the Fs 1 

The Lacedemonians being adviſed by the Delphic oracle, to 
ſeek a general from Athens, they accordingly applied to the 
Athenians, who being naturally envious of the Spartans, ſent Tyrteus, 
them for a general, Tyrtæus, a ſchoolmaſter and poet, lame of an 4the- 
one foot, and who was ſuſpected to be a little out of his wits. az poet, 
This captain, however, notwithſtanding his deſpicable appear- com- 
ance, proved of mighty conſequence to the Spartans, teaching manger of 
them how to uſe good fortune, and how to bear calamities with the Spare 
fortitude. The Spartans not long after being defeated with raus,. 
great ſlaughter by Ari/tomenes, were greatly diſpirited, and be- 
gan to deſpair of a ſucceſsful iſſue of the war. Their Athenan 
general on this occaſion convinced them that he was capable of 
fulfilling the promiſes of the oracle, He ſnewed them the folly 
of diffidence, directed them by his councils, rouſed them by his 
poems to the practice of thoſe virtues which had diſtinguiſhed 
their anceſtors, and recruited their broken armies with choſen 


men from among the elots. 
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Phare : Ariflomenes, on the other hand, acted with no leſs prudence 
taten and vigour, and boldly entering the territories of Sparta, took 
from the and plundered a conſiderable town, called Phare, putting all 
Spartans. who made any reſiſtance to the ſword, and carrying off an im. 
8 menſe booty, The Spartans purſued the invaders, but were re. 
ulſed with great loſs. Ari/tomenes in this encounter had a ſpear 
run through his thigh, and was carried off the field. After he 
was cured of his wound, he made an unſucceſsful attempt to 
carry the war even to the gates of Sparta, and afterwards made 
an incurſion with a ſmall party, in hopes of ſeizing ſome Spar. 
tan women, who were celebrating ſome religious rites, near 2 
village called Egila. Thoſe zealous matrons, however, fell 
upon him and his ſoldiers with ſuch fury, that they put them 
to flight, and took him priſoner ; but he ſoon afterwards made 
his * and rejoined his forces. | 
The % in the third year of the war, an engagement happened be- 
ſenians are tween the Spartans and Mleſſeniuus; in which the latter, being 
betiayed baſely deſerted by their ally, the king of Arcadia, who had been 
by the corrupted by the Spartans, were totally defeated, Ari/omenes 
king of with a few only eſcaping. Ariſtomenes now ſeeing the impoſli- 
Arcadia, bility of carrying on the war upon equal terms, abandoned all 
and rout- the country of MHeſſenia to the enemy, gathering the inhabi- 
ed. tants into Era, Pylus, and Methone, which three places he 
| ſtrongly fortified. | | 
Arifiome- The Spartans now looking upon Mieſſenia as their own, di- 
ren, by his vided the lands among their citizens, and cauſed them to be 
bravery, carefully cultivated. 4ri/fomenes, by frequent incurſions, ſup- 
ſupports plying his garriſons plentifully, at the expence of his enemies, 
the cauſe the Spartans, as the only means to diſtreſs him, were conſtrain- 
of the ed to iſſue a proclamation, forbidding the cultivation, not only 
Meſeni- of the /7:Jeman lands, but thoſe of Laconia, in its neighbour- 
ann. hood. This ſoon brought a great diſtreſs upon themſelves, and 
12 they were again filled with diſcontent and murmurs. Jyrtæus, 
however, inſpired them with freſh courage, and prevailed with 
them not only to inveſt Era, but to maintain a flying camp. 
Afriſtomenes, nevertheleſs, continued his incurſions with zoo 
choſen men. He was at length ſurpriſed by a great body of 
Spartans, and after an obſtinate diſpute, taken prifoner with 50 
He is ta- of his men, having in the action received ſo many wounds, that 
ken pri- he was ſenſeleſs when they carried him away. The Lacedæmo- 
ſoner. nians expreſſed the loudeſt joy upon the ſight of this illuſtrious 
155 captive, and when he was recovered of his wounds, they threw 
him and all his fellow priſoners into a deep cavern, allowing 
him, however, to put on his armour before he was thrown 
down. After he had continued three days in this diſmal place, 


ſurrounded and covered with dead bodies, he at length, when 

he was almoſt perithing for want of food, heard a fox gnawing 

a dead body near him. He immediately ſeized one of its 

His wen hind legs with one hand, and with the other defended his face 
deriul when it attempted to bite him. He followed its ſteps as well as 
4 at laſt thruſting its head into a ſmall hole, he let 
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\its leg, and ſoon found that it forced its way through, and 
Lene : page for the light. Ariſtomenes, feeble as he was, 
wrought himſelf an outlet with his nails, and by travelling by 
night, at length arrived ſafe at Era, to the inexpreſſible joy of 


his countrymen. : | 

When this news was firſt blazed abroad, the Spartans treated 
it as a fiction; but Ariſtomenes ſoon convinced them that he was 
fl alive, for falling upon the quarters of the Corinthians, who 
were the only allies of the Spartans, he flew a great many of 
them, pillaged their camp, and did ſo much miſchief, that the 
$artans, under the pretence of an approaching feſtival, agreed 
to a ceſſation of arms for 40 days. On this occaſion, 452 0— 
nenes, for the ſecond time, celebrated the Hecatomphonia, or ſa- 
cifice, appointed for thoſe who had killed 100 of the enemy 


with their own hands. 


He lived to offer this ſacrifice a third time, though he was He is a= 
haſely ſeized during the truce by . ſome Cretan archers, in the gain ta- 
Shartan ſervice, as he was walking without the walls. Two of ken by the 
the Cretans immediately ran with the news to Sparta, and ſeven enemy. . 


others remained to guard their prize, whom they bound and con- 
ducted to a lone cottage, inhabited only by a widow and her 
daughter. "The daughter having dreamed the night before that 
ſhe ſaw a lion without claws, bound, and dragged along by 
wolves, and that ſhe having looſed his bonds, and given him 
claws, he tore the wolves to pieces, ſhe now interpreted the 
meaning of her dream. Therefore plying the Cretans with His 
drink, ſhe took a poinard from one of them when they were eſcape. 
Aleep, and cutting the bonds of Ariſtomenes, put it into his 
hands ; he preſently put all his guards to death, and carrying 
her and her mother to Era, he gave her in marriage to his ſon 
6:rous, then about 18 years of age. | 
Era, after holding out 11 years, fell into the hands of the Fra falls 
Hart ens in the following manner: the ſervant of the Spartan into the 


general, by frequently driving his maſter's cattle to the river hands of 
ela, became acquainted with the wife of a Maſenian, whom the Spar- 


he engaged in an amour. Being informed by her, that her as. 
houſe was without the wall, and learning alſo that her huſband 
ws on duty in the garriſon, he paid her a viſit, which was diſ- 
turbed by the unexpected return of her huſband. The wite 
having ſecured her gallant, gave admittance to her huſband, 
who told her, that as Ari/tomenes was confined to his bed by a 
wound, the ſoldiers were allov-ed to retire to their houtes, ta 
woid the bitter inclemency of the ſeaſon. The Spartan no 
boner heard this, than he crept ſoftly out of doors, and car- 
fied the news to his maſter, who immediately ordered the army 
to march, though it rained exceſſively, and there was no moon- 
lpht, The fellow guiding them to the ford, they advanced and 
ſeized all the Ma enian poſts; they were, however, afraid to 
begin the attack before day-break. Though the city was thus 
ſurpriſed, yet the inhabitants, both men and women, defended 


thc place for three days and two nights with a moſt GP 
f | | . fury. 
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Ariflone- fury. Atlalt all hopes of preſerving the city being loſt, Arifh 


: : te 

nes march- enes early the fourth morning diſpoſed the women and children e 
es off with with the leſs able-bodied men, in the center, and drew up then. 
his troops. Aiaſſenian youth in the front and rear, and cauſing the 1aft ba. WMll i; 
rier to be thrown open, advanced at the head of them againſt th u 


Spartans, in order to force a paſſage. The Spartan general per 
cerving his intent, ordered his men to open to the right and 1 
and allowed Ariſſomenes to march off, as it were in triumph, tg 
Arcadia. The Arcadians, though very deſirous of ſuccourins 
| the inhabitants of Era, had been prevented by their king, tri. 
=, gocrates, who was in the intereſt of the Spartans. They, how. 
ever, no ſooner heard that Ariſtomenes was on their frontiers, than 
they went in crowds to carry him proviſions. Ariſtomenes, in 1 

8 aſſembly of the Arcadians, laid before them one of the 

The king boldeſt and beſt-concerted ſchemes recorded in hiſtory. He ſaid 

of Arcad a that he had yet 500 undaunted ſoldiers, and that as moſt of the 

| again be- Spartans were probably employed in pillaging Era, he was deter- 
trays the mined to march and ſurpriſe Sparta. Ariſtocrates, by various 
Meſſeni- pretences, retarded the execution of this project, and in the 
ans. mean time gave intelligence of it to the Spartans. The Aral. 
He is ſto- dians at length ſuſpecting him, waited for, and ſurpriſed his 
ned by his meſſengers as they came back, and thereby diſcovering hi 
ſubjects. treacherous correſpondence, immediately ſtoned him to death, 
erecting afterwards a monument over him, with an inſcription 
to perpetuate his infamy. The Maſſenians paſſed over into hi- 
cily, under the command of Gorgus and e and found- 
ed the city of Meſſene, afterwards one of the moſt famous in 
that iſland. Ari/fomenes, however, remained in Greece, where 
he married all his daughters, except the youngeſt, to perſons 
of great rank. A prince of Rhodes being directed by the oracle 
at Delphi, to marry the daughter of the moſt worthy of the 
Greeks, demanded the virgin daughter of Ariſtomenes, Who con- 
ſenting to the alliance, accompanied his ſon-in-law to Rh, 
where he formed a ſcheme of uniting the Lydians and Mets 
Ariſſome- againſt the Spartans ; but before he could put it in execution, he 
nes dies. was ſurpriſed by death *. 
Mefſeria The Spartans, now maſters of Maſſenia, treated thoſe inha- 
divided by bitants that remained with ſuch ſeverity, that it became pro- 
the Spar- verbial. They made them all ſlaves, and except the diſtrict of 
rang. Methone, which they gave to the Argives, they divided the 
whole country among their own citizens, which rendered them 
much more formidable than hitherto they had been. 

The two following kings of Sparta were Eurycrates, the ſon 
of Anaxander, and Archidamus, the ſon of Anaxidamus, of 
whom nothing 1s recorded by hiſtorians, but that they reigned 
in peace and quietneſs. | | 


The Eurycrates was ſucceeded by his ſon Leo, and Archidamus by Will N 
reigns of his ſon Ariſto. Leo, from ſome of his ſayings, appears to have Will . 
Leo and | | 4 
—_—. a | 
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teen a man of great capacity, and very ſolicitous for the ſtrict 


Ar; 

05 execution of juſtice. Being aſked, Under what government a 
up the nun might live ſafeſt ? He immediately anſwered, I here the in- 
ſt ba. obitants are neither wealthy nor poor ; where integrity is ſure to meet 
nſt th i with many friends, and fraud with none. At the Olympic games 
al per MY when every body commended the victors, How much better, ſaid 
id bel he, would it have been, 2 theſe men had laid out the pains they 
ph, 10 have taken to be ſwift, in learning zo be honeſt, Ariſto, his col 
ouring legue, having no iſſue by two wives, married a third, who was 
thi. the wife of his friend Agetus, and the moſt beautiful woman in 
how. Sera. He obtained her by the following ſtratagem: finding 
„than tis friend one day in a gay humour, he ſwore to give him what- 
in a ever precious thing he choſe belonging to himſelf, and drew 
of the from him a like oath, in conſequence of which he demanded 
e fad bis wife. Agetus proteſted that he did not intend his wife to be 
of the included in the promiſe, but the king inſiſting, he ſubmitted. 
deter MW About ſeven months after ſhe bore a ſon, whom, nevertheleſs, 


he owned as his, and called him Demaratus x. The Lacedæmo- 


rlous 
mans, during the reigns of Leo and Ariſto, were engaged in a 


n the 


395 


. 


Arca WY wir with the Tegeatæ, wherein, according to the account of 

xd hs Por/anias, they were ſucceſsful. 

g his fnaxandrides ſucceeded his father Les, during the life-time of Anaxan- 
eath, his collegue Ariſto. He is reported to have had two wives at 4r:4es ſuc- 
ption once, which was a ſingular thing in Sparta. He married his ceeds Les. 
0 bi ſecond wife at the deſire of the e becauſe his firſt wife 

und- was childleſs; however, he refuſed to divorce his firſt wife. 

us in Not long after his marriage with his ſecond wife, ſhe bore him 

vhere MAY Cleomenes. His firſt wife then alſo conceived, and brought him 

rſons WY ſon, who was called Doricus, and afterwards bore two others, 

race BY namely, Leonidas and Cleombrotus. Both Ariflo and Anaxan- 

f the des were princes of great worth, and were mightily beloved 

con- by the people. Y 

hodes, Rey were ſucceeded by their ſons, Demaratus and Cleomenes, Demara- 
gad vhich laſt was promoted to the throne, merely from the regard , and 


1, he 
to be at certain times out of his ſenſes, and when he ha them, 
nha- be was cunning, ambitious, and deceitful out of meaſure. His 
pro- WW brother Doricus, who was remarkable for his prudence, and the 
Ct of i gentleneſs of his temper, was fo much diſguſted at his brother's 
| the being preferred before him, that he demanded leave to lead out a 
hem colony. Clromenes in the very beginning of his reign, engaged 
na war with the Argives, whom he beat, and having driven a 
ſon WW conſiderable body of them into a wood, he cauſed the wood to 
, of be ſet on fire. Ey all his actions he appears to have been a man 
zned of a fierce untractable temper, a great lover of war, in which 
e fought only victory, without minding whether his means 
; by WM vere juſt or not. | | 
nave 
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which the Lacedemonions had for birth-right ; for he was known Clzomencs. 


496 | A GENERAL HISTORY 
He was a great friend to Cliſibenes, the Athenian, and hy 
party, and at his requeſt he drove the Piſſſtratidæ out of Athen 
Afterwards he joined with Jſagoras, whom the Athenians had 
baniſhed, and made ſeveral attempts to confer on him the ſove. 
Teignty of that city. Cleomenes by his haughty behaviour, and 
his waſting the territory of Eleuſina, ſo dilguſted the Lacedzyy. 

nians, that they renounced their alliance with the Spartans. 
His wild proceedings were oppoſed by his collegue, Dey. 
ratus, who was a very worthy and excellent perſon, and xc. 
cuſed him to the Ephori, as a diſturber of the peace of Gre 
This accuſation, however, turned to the diſadvantage of D. 
maratus ; for Cleomenes returning from Ag:na, whither he had 
gone to ſeize ſome principal perſons, under pretence that they 
| were in the Perſian intereſt, he found means, not only to get 
Demara- himſelf acquitted, but alſo his collegue depoſed, alledging that 
tas depoſ- he was not of the royal race, but the ſon of Agetus. By cor. 
ed. rupting the oracle at Delphi he carried his point, and Demaraty 
| being ſet aſide, Leotychides, his couſin, was raiſed to the regal 
dignity. Demaratus, inſtead of quitting his country, continued 
to {erve the ſtate, to the utmoſt of his power, by executing in- 
ferior magiſtracies. The inſults of his ſucceſſor, however, at 
length vanquiſhing his patience, he entreated his mother to fa- 
tisfy him as to his birth, and ſhe aſſuring him that he was really 
the king's ſon, he left Sparta and retired to the court of Darin, 
who received him with the utmoſt civility, aſſigned him large 
revenues, and treated him in every reſpect like a prince. In 
his exile he behaved in a manner ſuitable to his dignity, and 
He retires ſhewed no rancour againſt his country. On the contrary, when 
to Per/ia. he found that the Perſian was determined to make war on 
Bef. Chr. Greece, he ſent the firſt advice thereof, cut in tables, which he 
485. afterwards covered with wax. Such was his merit, that none 
of the Perſians envied the honours and revenues which he ac- 
_ quired in their country, where his poſterity flouriſhed many ages 

after. | 

Leotychi- Leotychides being raiſed to the kingdom, by the craft of Cl 
des ſuc- menes, ſuffered himſelf to be governed by him in every thing, 
ceeds De- and went with him to Ægina, from whence they brought away 
maratus. ſome of the inhabitants priſoners, and left them with the Athe— 
nians, thgir mortal enemic:. Cleomenes ſoon after was folicited 
by . gras, tyrant of Miletus, to aſſiſt the Ionian cities againſt 
the 2 5 king. Having patiently heard the propotals of 
Ariſtagoras, both as to the method of the war, = the private 
advantages that might accrue to himſelf, he abſolutely refuted to 
hearken to his propoſals. In this he acted with great penetra- 
tion as well as integrity ; for the ſame prince prevailing with 
the Athenians, thereby kindled that war which had well nigh 
brought on the total deſtruction of Greece. He refifted alto the 
ſolicitations of the tyrant of Samos, and as he tempted him with 

money, he even complained of him to the Ephori. : 
The Spartans afterwards ſeeming inclined to examine ftriftly 
into the affair of Demaratus, Cleomenes thought proper to] 

N » 1 


* his ſrlt into Th fab, and then into Arcadia, where he attempted to Cleomenes 
then, engage a body of men into his ſervice. The Ephori, apprehen- flies to 

: 0 fre that he might raiſe ſome diſturbances, recalled him and Theſah, 
- Cn 


eftored him to his dignity. Soon after his return he fell mad, but is re- 
nd thruſt his ſceptre in the faces of thoſe he met in the ſtreets ; ſtored to 
upon which they were conſtrained to confine him, and to put his digni- 
him in fetters of wood. Having in this condition, partly by ty. 

fir means, and partly by threats, obtained a ſword from a 

Het, who was his keeper, he began at the calf of his leg, and 

ripping himſelf up till he cut out his bowels, he fell down dead. His death, 
His madneſs by ſome is attributed to his drinking immoderately | 
with ambaſſadors from Scythia. He left behind him a daughter, 


r, and 
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26. 
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e had 


. named Gorgo, one of the moſt celebrated women of her time. 
o IM Upon his death the Æginates made complaints to the Spartans, 
; he xwainſt Leotychides, for carrying off the principal men of their 
* land, and putting them into the hands of the Athenians. The 
*. Spartans ditelaimed the whole of this tranſaction, and having 
1 no reſpect for Leotychides, offered to deliver him into the hands 
. of the Æginates; but all the ſatisfaction the deputies from Ægina 
— required was, that he ſhould go with them to Athens, and uſe 
5 oh his utmoſt endeavours to procure the freedom of their hoſtages. 
als This he readily agreed to, but the Athenians not complying with 
5. his ſolicitations, he returned to Sparta, where he ſtill retained 
lars the regal dignity, without being beloved by the people. 

5 His collegue, after the death of Cleomenes, was Leonidas, half Leonidas 
1 brother of the deceaſed king, and ſon of Anaxandrides. He ſucceeds 
„den married Gorgo, the daughter of Cleomenes. He was diſtinguiſh- Clomenes. 
ned for his great moderation and intrepidity. The deſigns of the The Spare 
he Ferſans againſt Greece, being diſcovered by the intelligence ſent zans re- 


by Demaratus to Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, the Spartans re- ſolve to 
ſolved to oppoſe them, and a general aſſembly being afterwards oppoſe the 
held at the Lahm, the following reſolutions were taken : That Perſiaus. 


one 
C aCe 


es the ſlates of Greece ſhould unanimouſly join in defending its liberty 
Ou. £26 the Perfians ; that for the preſent all their 8 amon 

ing themſeves ſhould be ſuſpended ; that the tenth , the ſpoil ſhould be 
way dedicated to Apollo; and that of thoſe who deſerted the common 
ane, every tenth man ſhould be put to death without mercy. Of 


all the confederates, however, only the Spartans and Athenians 
ry | ſept up to theſe generous reſolutions, ; 
1 he Theſſalians, who lay moſt expoſed to the invaders, upon 
12 the approach of Xerxes, 13 the Greeks to haſten their ſuc- 
J to cours, 10,000 men were ſent to Theſſaly, under the command 
wn of Evenetus, a Spartan, and Themiſtocles, an Athenian. [t being 
Vil afterwards judged improper to attempt to make a ſtand in that 
nig plain country, thoſe troops therefore returned, and gave up 
the Theſſaly to the invaders. 3 
vith In the next general council, it being reſolved to defend the 
paſs of Thermopylæ, 6000 men were appointed for that ſervice, 
y and the command of them given to / conidas. Of theſe only 
A zoo were Spartans, according to the direction of the king, and 
fir when ſome principal perſons demanded of him, whether hie ey 
9 1 | no 
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Not a ſecret deſign in his head, he anſwered, I pretend to defend 
the firaits of Thermopylz ; but in truth I g9 to die ſor my chun- 
try; he having reſolved to ſacrifice himſelf for its ſafety, as an 
oracle had declared, that either Lacedæmon or its king mult neceſ. 
farily periſh. His wife, when he took his leave of her, aſkin 
him if he had nothing to ſay to her, Marry, ſaid he, /ome brate 
| man, and bring him brave children. 
Leonidas He proceeded with his choſen band of 300 to Therm]; 
defends where, for a conſiderable time, he repulſed the Perſians with 
the ſtraits great ſlaughter. Being informed, however, that they had been 
of Ther- conducted by a private road over the mountain, and would ſoon 
anopy!/z attack him in the rear, he ſent away all his allies, and beſides 
with great the zoo Spartans, retained only 700 Theſpians and 400 Theban,, 
bravery, The Thebans were retained contrary to their inclination, but 
all the others willingly devoted themſelves to death. Leonidas 
looking on his Spartans, and obſerving ſome ſtriplings, who 
had ſcarce attained the age of men, he pitied their hard fate, 
and calling them to him one after another, he pretended to ſend 
by each of them billets to the Ephori. He would alſo haye 
done the ſame thing in fayour of ſome perſons of extraordinary 
merit, but they penetrating his deſign, refufed to obey him; 
one of them anſwering, Sir, I came to ſerve you as a ſoldier, nt 
as a courier; another, Let us fight fir/t, Sr, and then I will 
carry your account of the battle, Having paſled the ſtraits, he re- 
His death. newed the engagement, in which he and all his Spartans were 
ſlain, together with the Theſp:ans; but the Thebans holding up 
their targets, cried out for quarter, which was given only to a 
few, and they were ſtigmatized. One Spartan, indeed, eſcaped 
and returned to Sparta, where he was looked upon as infamous, 
and ſurnamed the W 3 but he afterwards redeemed his cre- 
dit, by devoting himſelf to death at the battle of Platea, when 
it _- unanimouſly agreed, that he had merited the prize of 
valour. 

Xerxes, who loſt in the action at Thermopylæ two of his bro- 
thers, and 20,000 of his beſt troops, was exaſperated greatly 
againſt Leonidas, and cauſed his body to be nailed to a croſs; 
a barbarity which reflected great diſhonour upon himſelf, Being 
now convinced that the Greeks would not be terrified into ſub- 
miſſion by the number of his forces, he fent for Demaratus, who 
attended him in the expedition, and adjured him by the kindneſs 

he had ſhewn him, to give his ſentiments fincerely, as to the 

beſt method for carrying on the war. Demaratus adviſed him to 

ſeize the iſland of Cythera, which lay over againſt Laconia, from 

| whence he could have greatly incommoded the Lacedamonians, 

who would have been obliged to abandon the Athenians : but 
Achemenes, the king's brother, being of a different opinion, 

AKerxes preferred his council, and thereby failed in his deſign. 

Xerxes a- The Perſian fleet being ſoon after defeated at Salamis, Xere, 
bandons yyith the utmoſt diſpatch, abandoned Greece and returned to 
| Greece. Aſia, leaving behind him, however, 300,009 choſen men, un- 
der the command of Mardonius. After the flight of wy 
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e Lacedæmonians gave the command of their fleet to Leoty= | 


fend lle, the king, who in conjunction with Xanthippus and the 
ry ſhemians, Few following year, defeated the Perſians at Mycale, 
the coalt ot Aſid. , 8 
—_ " n the death of Leonidas, his young fon, Pliſtarcbus, was Pliftar- 
brow teclared king, and his couſin Pauſanias appointed guardian, chus ſuc- 


during the minority, in right of which he was the firſt magiſ- ceeds 
70 ate in Sparta, as Leotychides was abſent with the fleet. On Leonidas. 
% de fame day that Leotychides gained the victory at Mycale, Pau- 


. mias and Ariſtides, at the head of the confederate army, en- 

ſoon iich defeate Mardonius at Platæa, with ſuch ſlaughter, that 

efides W2rce 3000 out of 300,000 Perſians eſcaped, excluſive of 40,000 The Per- 
Ban, ho had retired towards Thrace with Artabazus. The loſs of fans de- 


the Greeks in this battle 1s variouſly related. According to He- feated at 
matus, only 91 Spartans were lain, 16 Tegeteans, and 52 Athe- Platæa. 
mans, Plutarch makes their ſlain 1360; but Diodorus Siculus 


„ but 
midgs 


” ys they amounted to near 10, ooo. After the battle, Pauſa- 
feng WY io was adviſed by Lampon, of Agina, to cauſe the body of 
have Hardontus to be hung upon a croſs, as a retaliation of the in- 
inary dinity offered by Aerxes to the body of Leonidas. He diſdained, 
him: however, to hearken to this propoſal, and reproved Lampon ſe- 
„„ erely for preſuming to give him ſuch an advice. 

20 Pauſanias received the tenth of all ſpoils, among which was 
> re. be tent and 3 equipage belonging to Xerxes, which 
were be had left to Mardonius, with the mighty magazines of luxury 
g up belonging thereto. Having viewed thoſe ſpoils, he ordered the 
Oh P.r/an cooks and bakers to prepare him ſuch a ſupper as they 
apel {WY vere wont to do for that general, which when they had done, 


he ordered ſome of his own ſervants to dreſs a Spartan meal. 
He then ſent for ſome of the principal officers among the Greeks, 
and pointing to both the ſuppers, he ſaid with a ſmile, O Gre- 
cans, ſee the folly of the king of the Medes, who living in this 
ſumptuous manner at home, came hither to pillage us who fare ſa 
hardly, The decifive victory at Platæa having put an end to 
the war, Pauſanias reſolved to puniſh thoſe who had betrayed The The- 
the common cauſe of Greece, and with that view marched im- bans, of 
nediately to Thebes, The Thebans ſoon after finding that it the Per- 


'ous, 
cre- 
yhen 
e of 


7 
atly 
'ols; 


(abe vould be impoſſible to defend their city, capitulated, and deli- fan fac- 
le rered up the chiefs of the Median faction, whom Pauſanias tion, are 
neſs aauſed to be put to death at Corinth. puniſhed, 
the Two years after, the command of the Peloponneſian fleet was 
n to den to Pauſanias, with ſtrict orders to free all the Grecian ci- 


ties from the Perſian garriſons. On this deſign, he and Ari/- 

tides, the Athenian, failed with a great fleet to Cyprus, and 

having driven the Perſians from that iſland, they proceeded to 

jzant1um, which they reſtored to its liberty. Pauſanias 
This ſeems to have been the laſt exploit of Pauſanias; for enters into 


rom 
ans, 
but 


immediately after, he entered into a traiterous correſpondence a treache- 
to vith the Perſians, affecting, by the aſſiſtance of the great king, rous cor- 
to make himſelf ſovereign of Greece. To convince the Perſians reſpon- 
# his ſincerity, he allowed all thoſe priſoners he had taken at dence 
the ns Byz an- with the 


Ferant. 
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. Byzantium to eſcape. He now adopted the manners of t4; 
Perſians, affected all their ſtate and luxury, and derided the 
lain cuſtoms of his country, of which he had formerly been ſo 
ond. The allies, highly offended at his conduct, ſent privately 
to accuſe him at Sparta, and in the mean time deprived him ot 
his command, and even beſieged him in Byzantium. Eſcaping 
however, from thence, he fled to Heraclea, and afterwards re. 
turned to Sparta, where he was ſeized by the Ephori. As the 
evidence was not ſufficient to convict him, they, in all proba. 
bility, not caring to proceed with rigour againſt ſo eminent x 
erſon, on bare ſuſpicions, ſet him at liberty. He, neverthe. 
eſs, {till continued his correſpondence with Artabazus, and to 
prevent diſcovery, it was agreed, that Artabaxus ſhould put to 
death all thoſe ſlaves who brought him Pauſanias's letters. 
Pauſanias growing impatient, and finding that T hemiſtecles, 
notwithſtanding the injuries done him by the Athenians, would 
not enter into his meaſures, he wrote in peremptory terms to 
Artabazus, and confided his letters to a particular favourite, 
His trea- This man reflecting that none of Pauſanias's meſſengers ever 
ſon diſco- returned, opened his letters, and finding that he was to have 
vered. met with the fate of his predeceſſors, he carried them to the 
Ephori. Afterwards, flying to a temple, as to a ſanctuary, 
where ſome Spartans had concealed themſelves, Pauſanias came 
and expoſtulated with him why he had not carried his letters, 
Thoſe who were concealed overheard the diſcourſe, and became 
direct witneſſes againſt the king, who ſuſpecting that the Hr 
intended again to ſeize him, fled to the temple of Atnerrua; 
This gave occaſion to one of the moſt extraordinary proceed- 
ings recorded in hiſtory ; for while the Lacedæmonians were con- 
Ang how to act, the mother of Pauſanias came and placed 
a tile at the door of the temple, and then retired to her own 
houſe without ſpeaking a word. The Spartans having conſi- 
dered her conduct, immediately blocked up the gate, and thus 
His un- reduced him to the neceſſity of ſtarving in the temple. When 
happy they were ſure he was dead, they opened the gate again and de- 
end. livered his body to his relations. | 
Leotychi- Leotychides about this time being ſent with an army to chaſtiſe 
dies dies. the Thefabians, inſtead of doing his duty, after he had obtained 
a victory, began to receive bribes, and was ſurpriſed in his tent 
with money in both hands. Upon his return to Sparta, finding 
that the citizens were in no humour to diſpenſe with his inh- 
yy he, to avoid their fury, fled to Tegea, and died there in 
exlle. : 
Pliftoa- F ho the ſon of Leonidas, dying young, was ſucceeded 
uaæ. by Pliſtoanax, the ſon of A e the next regal heir of that 
line, and Leotychides had for his ſucceſſor his grandſon Archida- 


mas. Both theſe princes were of a mild and peaceable diſpoſi- 
tion, and could not be accuſed of any of the misfortunes that 
befel the Spartans during their reigns. At the end of the 77th 
olympiad, Sparta was almoſt totally deſtroyed by a terrible 
earthquake, five houſes only eſcaping ruin, according to Plu- 
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arab, and 20,000 perſons, according to Diodorus, being killed, A d | ' 
drebidamus, inthe wide of this ganeral confuſion, —.5 a re- ful —— 


To preſerve the quak 
ives of his citizens, who imprudently riſked themſelves to fave 3 


arkable inſtance of his wiſdom and firmneſs; 
their effects, he cauſed an alarm to be ſounded, as if an enemy 
had been juſt at hand, which made them arm themſelves and 
jepair into the field. This brought them double ſafety, for the 


Helots taking advantage of the preſent calamity, came in arms The He. 
to Sparta, expecting they ſhould find none to withſtand them, — 


but were repulſed with loſs. 
The Helots now deſpairing of being pardoned, determined td 
perſiſt in their revolt, as the Spartans were not only weakened 
be the late calamity, but were alſo upon bad term: 1vith ſeveral 
of their neighbours. The revolters began with iizing a port 
in Mefſenia, from whence they made continual inroads into Las 
conia; The Spartans in this diſtreſs obtained ſuccours from the 
Athenians, under the command of Cimon, the fon of Mi!tiades:; 
Their other allies ſeeing the readineſs of the Athenians, and 
conſidering the great ſervices which all Greece had received from 
Partas likewiſe wot their quotas ; 
bled to take the field, 
ed the Helots, and fortified Ithame. 


with ſo great gallantry, that the Spartans, jealous leſt they 
ſhould A. - their reputation, diſmiſſed them, telling them 
their ſetvice was no longer neceſſary. The Athenians greatly re- 
ſented the light put upon their troops, and from this time began 
to think more earneſtly of reducing the Spartan power. | 
Soon after, the Phocians having taken feveral cities from the 
Dorians, inhabiting mount Parnaſſus, the Spartans ſent an army 
to the aſſiſtance of the latter, who were originally of their na- 
tion. The Spartan 
their conqueſts; but t 


defeated near Tanagra by the Athenians, who were then at war 
with the Thebans. The Meſſenian war ſtill continued, and the 
Sartans deſpairing of reducing Ithame, which they had inveſted 
ten years, at length granted the Maſenians the following terms: 
that the beſieged ſhould depart the Pelaponnęſe, never to return 
on pain of becoming flaves. The Athenians, who now profeſſ- 
ed their animoſity to the Spartans, ſettled the Maſſenian exiles 
at Naupactus. 


'The Spartans ſoon after, at the deſire of the 1 took The Pho- 


hacians, and cian war. 


the poſſeſſion of the temple of Delphi from the 
conferred it on them, for which the Delphians, by a decree, 
conferred on the Lacedæmonians a right of firſt conſulting the 
oracle. The Atbenians, not long after, reſtored the temple to 
the Phocians, and from them obtained the ſame privilege. The 
land of Eubæa revolting ow he Athenians, and the T hebans 


Vor, IL Th 2¹ 


ſo that Archidamus was ena- are joined 
notwithſtanding the Meſſenians had join- by the 
his city being beſieged Meſenti- 
by the Spartans and their confederates, the Athenians behaved ans. 


eneral ſoon obliged the Phocians to reſign Foſtilities 
Ys Athenians, with the Argives and The/= betwixt 
ſalians, ſeizing the 1thmus to prevent his return, he retired to- the Athe- 
wards Tanagra in Beotia, where he gained a ſignal victory over nians and 
the Athenians. The year following, the Lacedæ monians were Spartans. 
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at the ſame time renouncing their alliance, and defeating their 
army under Telmides, the Spartans, who had declared for the 
Thebans, invaded Attica, under their king Pliſtonax, who was 
attended by his guardian, Cleondrides. Pericles, by bribing Cl:- 
ondrides, prevailed on him to perſuade Pliſtonaæ to return home; 
Pliſtonax for which the Spartans puniſhed the guardian with death, and 

baniſhed. drove the king into baniſhment. | 
' Not long after, a truce was made for 30 years, between the 
| Spartans and the Athenians, which v as but ill obſerved by both, 
In the 14th year of the truce a great aſſembly of deputies, from 
the ſtates of the Peloponneſe and other parts of Greece, was held 
at Lacedemon, where they unanimouſly accuſed the Athenians 
of tyranny, oppreſſion, injuſtice, and, in fine, of a multitude 
of other crimes. Some Athenian ambaſſadors, who then hap- 
pened to be inthe city, defended the cauſe of their country with 
all their might. The Spartans, after hearing both parties, were 
greatly inclined immediately to declare war againſt the Athe- 
nians. Archidamus, the king, prudently adviſed them not to 
precipitate the rupture, which would be fatal to both parties. 
Dune of the Ephori, on the other hand, alledging that it was a 
great happineſs for Sparta, that other ſtates had taken umbrage 
at her rival, and that if ſhe was not quickly pulled down, their 
united efforts would be too weak: at his motion war was im- 
mediately decreed. The allies were then deſired to prepare 
their quotas, and ambaſſadors were ſent to Aibens with offers of 
peace, which were rejected by the Athenians as diſhonourable. 
The com- The Thebans ſoon after ſurpriſing Platea, both parties imme- 
mence- diately took the field. All the Peloponneſians, except the Ar- 
ment of gives and the Acheans, ſided with Sparta. Their allies, without 
the Pelo- the Peloponneſe, were the Megarians, Phacians, Locrians, Bæœo- 
ponn'fian tians, Ambracots, Leucadians, and Anaſtorians. Archidamus, at 
war. the head of 60,000 men, advanced towards Attica, but being 
Bef. Ch. deſirous to effect an accommodation, he diſpatched a. meſſenger 
431. to Athens, who was ſent back unheard. He then marched into 
Dea Attica, and advanced within two miles of Athens, deſtroying 
the country, and waſting all things in a terrible manner. The 
Athenian fleet in the mean time infeſted the coaſts of Laconia, 
and made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Methone. The ſame 
year the Spartans aſſigned Thyrea'and its diſtrict to the Æginates, 

who had been expelled their iſland by the Athenians. 

In the following ſpring, Archidamus again invaded Attica, 
where he continued only 40 days, and returned to protect the 
Peloponneſians from the ravages of the Athenian fleet. Archida- 
mus in the third year beſieged Platza, which making an obſti- 
nate defence, he was obliged to turn the ſiege into a blockade. 

In the 4th year he entered into Attica the third time, and de- 
ſtroyed all the ripe corn. The year following, the Spartans ' 
made themſelves maſters of Platæa, put all the garriſon to death, 
and razed the city to the ground. About the ſame time Archi- 
damus died in a good old age, and after a very long reign. He 
was one of the beſt kings that Sparta ever had, and left beh — 
7 I * | Im 


OF T4 WAYRITE | 
him two ſons, Agis and Ageſilaus, the eldeſt of whom ſucceeded 


him. The following ſpring Agis invaded Attica; but the 4:he- 
nians ſeizing Pylus, he haſtened back to recover, if poſſible, that 


important place. The Spartans here were unſucceſsful, ſo that 


they even ſolicited a general peace, which the Athenians would 
not conſent to. The Athenians not long after ſeizing the iſland 
of Cythera, filled it with a colony of Meſſenians, who proved 
the bittereſt enemies to the Lacedemonians. Thyrea was alſo 
e, and the &Æginates, who then inhabited it, were maſ- 
acred. 


103 


The Lacedæmonians reſolved to attack the Athenian ſettlements 7 xy 
in Thrace, and ſent Braſidas thither with a conſiderable force. 3 


When he was about to march, the Ephori cauſed proclamation the A-. 


to be made, that thoſe Helots who would enter as volunteers. „ 
ſhould be made free. Lwo thouſand of them offering them- 3 
ſelves, they were accordingly declared freemen; but ſoon after in Thrace. 


they diſappeared, and were never more heard of, having been 
Fo i maſſacred. Seven hundred other Helots, with 1000 


Peloponneſians, went with Braſidas, who being favoured by the 


Thracians, ſoon made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places, parti- 


cularly of Amphipolis, notwithſtanding the efforts of Thucydides, 


the hiſtorian, who commanded in thoſe parts for the Athenians, 
but was ill ſupplied. Theſe conqueſts of the Spartans brought 


down the haughtineſs of the Athenians, and made them conſent 
to a truce for one year. The truce was hardly ended, when 
| Braſidas ſurpriſed the Athenian forces, under Cleon, and totally 
routed them; but the victory was dear to the Spartans, for Bra- 


fidas was mortally wounded. He was equally diſtinguiſhed for 
his bravery and modeſty : while he was admired by all men for 
his great exploits, he at the ſame time behaved with as much 


humility as the meaneſt citizen at Sparta, 


oy . 


After this laſt engagement, both parties weighing their loſſes, A pelod 
were inclined to put an end to the war. Pliſicanaæx, the Spar- conclude 


able to deal with his mutinous ſubjects in time of peace. He 
had lived in exile 19 years, and the Spartans had recalled him in 


compliance with an oracle of Delphi, which, however, was 


ſuppoſed to have been procured by means of preſents from the 
king. Pliſtoanax getting the Ephori to join with him, procured 
2 peace to be concluded, after the war had raged ten years. 

any of the Peloponneſian ſtates were greatly diſſatisfied with 
this peace, and ſeveral of them leagued themſelves with Argos, 
a very powerful republic, which had never any great friendihip 
for Sparta. The Spartans hearing that the Argrves and their al- 
lies were negociating at Athens, immediately ſent ambaſſadors 
thither, offering new conferences for dee the differences 
that had occurred ſince the peace. Theſe ambaſſadors being de- 
ceived by the artifices of Alcibiades, who ſought to revive the 
war, were drawn to inflame the animoſities of the Athenighs, 


who directly entered into the league with the 4rgives. The 
Dd 2 Ephori 


tan king, who had lately returned from baniſhment, laboured ed. 
all he could to promote this diſpoſition, hoping to be better Ref. Chr. 
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Ephori who were next year elected at Sparta, being likewiſe fond 
of war, refuſed in their turn to hearken to the propoſals of Nicias, 
the Athenian, who was very deſirous of prolonging the peace. 

the Spa, In the ſummer following, when the goth olympiad was cele- 


brated, the Eleans, who had the direction of the games, and 


Athenians. had entered into the Argive league, publickly affronted the La- 


The bat- 
fle of 


Mantinea. 


they were very ill prepared, and had received no 
- Athens, yet reſolved to fight; but at the very inſtant the en- 
gagement ſhould have begun, two Argive captains declaring, 
that their citizens were willing to agree to equitable terms of 
peace, Agis conſented to a truce of four months. The allies of 
Sparta, who compoſed the greateſt part of his army, ſeeing no- 
thing effected after all their preparations, were exceedingly pro- 
voked at this proceeding, and Agis, upon his return to Sparta, 
was condemned to pay a great fine. The Argives were no leſs 


cedæmonians. They refuſed to let them ſacrifice, or in any man- 


ner partake of the ſacred rites, becauſe the Lacedæmonians, du- 
ring the celebration of former ons, had violated the general 
truce, by ſeizing the caſtle of Phoricus, and had neglected to pay 
the fine which had been laid upon them for that treſpaſs &. 

The Corinthians not coming into the new league, the Argives 


the following year attempted to ſurpriſe Epidaurus, in hopes of 


ſecuring themſelves on that ſide againſt the Corinthians, and alfo 
opening an eaſy paſſage to their allies, the Athenians. The 
Spartans to ſecure Epidaurus, ſoon after ſent a garriſon of 3oo 
men thither, and next ſummer their king Agis entered the terri- 
tory of Argos with a very large army. The a, though 

uccours from 


diſſatisfied with their captains, who had propoſed the peace, 
and would have knocked them on the head with ſtones, if they 


had not retired into a ſanctuary. 


Alcibiades arriving at Argos with 1000 Athenian foot and 300 
horſe, the Argives renounced the truce, and ventured an en- 
gagement with the Spartans at Mantinca, where they were en- 
tirely defeated with the loſs of 1100 men. The Spartans, who 


were commanded by Axis, loſt zoo, exclufive of their allies. 


After this defeat the faction in Argos, who were for oligarchy, 
declared for Sparta, and the democratic party for Athens; but 


the former prevailing, entered into a league with Sparta for 50 


years. The following year, however, the Athenian party pre- 


vailed at Argos, and the year after, the Athenians violated the 


. e x peace lately concluded, by attacking the iſland of Me- 


los, and making incurſions into Laconia from Pylus. The Spar- 


tans gave leave to their ſubjects to make repriſals upon the Athe- 
nians, and being now convinced of the ſad effects of their am- 


bition, they began to uſe their allies with mildneſs and reſpect, 


and to treat the Helots with lenity, which ſoon gave a better 


aſpect to their affairs. The Athenians on the other hand, by 


their haughtineſs and inſolence, began to be hated and deſpiſed 


3 
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the other Greek ſtates, In the fourth year of the 92d olym- Pian 
oy Phſioanax died, and was fd by his ſon 7 —_ 
who, during his father's exile, had been declared king, under by his ſog 
the guardianſhip of his uncle Cleomenes. After his ſucceſſion to Para- 
the throne, Agis marched againſt the Elans, to revenge the nias. 
diſhonour done to the Spartans, by forbidding them to be pre- 
ſent at the Olympic games. After the war had continued three 
years, without any action of conſequence on either ſide, a peace 
was concluded. 

The Peloponne/ian war again breaking out, the Spartans ſent The Pelo- 
Gylippus with ſome forces to aſſiſt the Syracuſans, then beſieged p9rne/ian 
by the Athenians, who, at the deſire of the Egeſtines, had ſent war again 
a large armament to Sicih, under the command of Alcibiades breaks 
and Nicias. The Athentans recalling Alcibiades, to anſwer to a out. 
charge of ſacrilege, he made his eſcape and came to Sparta, 
where bein es he immediately adopted the Hartan 
manner of living. Axis was ſo charmed with him, that he took 
him home to his houſe; but he made him a very ill return for 
that favour by debauching his wife. The following ſpring, ac- 
companying Axis in his expedition to Attica, he perſuaded him 
to fortify Decelia, not many miles diſtant from Athens, which 
greatly diſtreſſed the Athenians. The popular favour which AI- 
cibiades began to enjoy at Sparta, ſoon raiſed againſt him the 
envy of the nobility, which he perceiving, ſought a pretence 
for quitting Sparta, and went with their troops to {onza, 

:mea, the wife of Agis, about the ſame time bringing forth 

a ſon, Aris ſaid publickly, that Alcibiades was his father; the 
mother alſo told her maids, that the boy, inſtead of Legtychides, | 
ſhould have been called Alcibiades. Mean while Gylippus ma- The Spar- 
naged the Spartan affairs in Sicily with great reputation, and ſo 7 gain 
conducted the war, that the Athenians before Syracuſe were to- great re- 
tally routed, and almoſt wholly cut off. The Spartans, en- putation 
couraged by the fatal blow their enemy had received in $7c/y, in Sicily, 
exerted themſelves in Greece and Aa. They ſent A/fyachus to 
command the foreign troops, which were raiſed with Per/ian 
money, while Agis carried on the war in the heart of Actica. 

The care of maritime affairs was committed to Zy/ander, who, L. ſander's 


though not a deſcendant of the royal family, yet was allowed character. 


to be of the Herculean race. He was bred up in his younger years 
under all the reſtrictions of the Spartan inſtitutions, which ren- 
dered him bold, hardy, and patient. He was affable, modeſt, 
vigilant, and indefatigable ; was naturally ambitious, and had 
an extenſive genius. But with theſe great qualities he had ſome 
baſe ones. He could be very ſupple and complaiſant, and was 
abſolutely diſhoneſt, which vice he openly profeſſed, it being a 
common ſaying of his, That children were cheated with play things, 
and men with oaths. After taking the command of the fleet, the 
firſt thing of importance that he did, was the reſtoring the {tate 
of affairs at Epheſus, where he erected an arſenal for building of 
gallies, made the ports free for merchants, and gave encourage- 


ment to artificers of all kinds, which ſoon rendered the city 
d 3 wealthy 
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wealthy and flouriſhing. As Alcibiades, who had now aban- 

doned the Spartan intereſt, had got the ear of of bh Ly- 

s ſander applied himſelf to the young Cyrus, acculing . 

| to him, of betraying the Per/an intereſt, | by ſecretly favouring 

the Athenians. By Tin complacency and condeſcenſion, he ſo 

ained on the young Cyrus, who was ordered by his father to 

ſupport the Lacedæmonians, that he obtained from him 10,000 

darics, to ſupport his ſoldiers and refit his fleet. Agis in the 

mean time made an attempt to ſurpriſe Athens, but was repulſed 

with conſiderable loſs. Athens being then filled with tumults, 

the new magiſtrates made offers of peace, which were rejected 

by Agis. Soon after, the Spartans reduced Eubæa, which 

alarming the Athenians, rendered them more unanimous, and 

Alcibiades about the ſame time gaining ſeyeral advantages at ſea, 

they in their turn rejected the propoſitions of peace made to 

them by the Spartans. Lyſander not long after gained a victory 

over the Athenian fleet, while Alcibiades was abſent with a few 

The At be- gallies. Though the Athenian commander had riſked an en- 

iars de- gagement, expreſsly againſt the orders of Alcibiades, the Athe- 

feated at dans, however, blamed Alcib:ades, and diſmiſſed him, from 
ſea, which time their affairs quickly declined. 

The Spartans ſoon after recalling Lyſander, gave the com- 
mand of their fleet to Callicratidas, a man not more diſtinguiſh- 
ed for his bravery than his integrity. Lyſander, who was greatly 
mortified with being recalled, did his ſucceſſor all the ill offices 
in his power. He ſent back what money remained in his hands 


| Callicrati- to Cyrus, and at parting ſaid to his ſucceſſor with a ſneer, Let us 


das ſuc- ſee now, Callicratidas, how you can Ja the charge of this 
ceeds Ly- army. The noble Spartan found it, indeed, very difficult, and 
ſander in having brought no money from Sparta, he was obliged to go to 
the com- the court of Cyrus. His plainneſs was treated with contempt 
mand, by the Per/ans, and he finding it impoſſible to gain admittance 
to the prince, ſaid, / muſt not be ſo eager for money as to do any 

thing unbecoming Sparta; and returned to Epheſus. Cyrus con- 

fidering better of the matter, ſent him afterwards money to pay 

his forces, and ſome preſents for himſelf, which laſt. he ſent 

back again, Callicratidas, irritated by the behaviour of the 
Spartans, curſed thoſe who firſt payed this court to the barba- 

rians, and ſwore that upon his return to Sparta, he would ute 

his utmoſt endeavours to reconcile the Greets. He, however, 

| had not the good fortune ever to return to his native country. 
The Spar- Having defeated Conon, he beſieged him in Mitylene; but the 
tan fleet grand fleet of the Athenians coming to the relief of the beſieged, 
defeated. » ventured an engagement off the iſlands of Æginuſæ, in 
which he was ſlain, and his fleet defeated. Both Cyrus and the 
Laced*monian allies demanded that Lyſander ſhould again be 

Lyſander made admiral, This being directly oppoſite to the laws of 
again ap- Sparta, they appointed one Aracus admiral, but lodged the 
pointed power with Ly/ander, who finding his fleet inferior to that of 
com- the enemy, avoided an engagement. Having eluded the enemy 
mander. for ſome time, he failed to the Helleſpont, where he took 1 
. i 9 acuss. 
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ficuss He was purſued thither by the fleet of the Athenians, Hedefeats 


who, in confidence of their ſuperiority, allowed themſelves to the Atbe- 
be ſurpriſed by him, and entirely defeated, their whole fleet fal- nions. 
ling into his hands, except nine gallies that eſcaped with Conon Bef. Chr. 


to Cyprus. . 

his deciſive victory, which put an end to the Peloponne fan 
war, and the maritime power of Athens, threw a great authority 
into the hands of Lyſander, who now acted rather as a univer- 
fal monarch, than as a general from Sparta. He immediately 
changed the government of all the neighbouring cities, whether 
they would or would not, placing in each of them a Spartan 
as chief magiſtrate, with ten of his partizans, from Epheſus, 
where he had aſſembled a great number of bold enterpriling 
men, whom he had attached to his intereſt, by admitting them 
as partners in his crimes. Theſe new governors treated thoſe 
they ruled with the utmoſt haughtineſs and ſeverity, ſo that from 
the very beginning, the Lacedæ monian government was rendered 
ungrateful. a | 

Vander collected all the maſs of wealth which his victories 
had brought into his hands, and deſtined it to be ſent to Sparta, 
whither he had before diſpatched a meſſenger with news of his 
victory. The Spartans directly ſending both their kings, Agis 
and Pauſanias, with an army againſt Athens, and Lyſander ſoon 


409, 


after arriving on the coaſt of Attica with an immenſe fleet, the 4, ta- 
Athenians, after defending themſelves for ſeveral months, were fen by the 


at length obliged to capitulate. The terms granted them were 
contained in the following decree, preſerved by Plutarch: Know 
this is the decree of the Lacedæmonians. Pull ye down the Piræum 
and the long walls. Quit all the towns ye are now poſſeſſed of, and 
keep within your own territories. We grant you peace upon theſe 
conditions, provided you yield alſo to what fhall be further thought 


reaſonable, and receive again your exiles. As for the number of 


15 ps you may keep, obſerve the orders we ſhall hereafter give on that 
cad. | | 


Lyſander left them only twelve gallies, and having cauſed 
the walls to be demolithed, he commited the government to 
zo perſons nominated by him, and left a Spartan garriſon in the 


_ Citadel, commanded by one of his own creatures. He then 
ſent the immenſe treaſure he had collected to Sparta, under the 


Spartans 


ts“. 


care of Gylippus, who was one of his creatures, and had diſtin- Gyl;;pus 

18 himſelf in the defence of Syracuſe. Notwithſtanding the convicted 
rictneſs of the inſtitutions of the Spartans, gold and ſilver be- of avarice 

gan to be held in eſteem by them, which introduced fraud and and fraud. 


avarice. Cplippie being of a covetous diſpoſition, ripped open 
the money bags at the bottom, and having taken conſiderable 
ſums from them, ſewed them up again. When he delivered 
the money at Sparta, he defired that particular notice might be 
taken of the fairneſs of the ſeals ; but unluckily for him, Zy- 


ſander had put in each bag a ticket, exprefling the ſum of money 


contained therein. Upon comparing the contents of the bags 
with theſe notes, a deficiency was.diſcovered, which the ſenate 
| Dd 4 and 
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and Ephori could not account for: but the fraud was ſoon fixed 
upon Gylippus, who being impeached by one of his ſervants 
was forced to leave his country, with the ſcandalous imputation 
of being a cheat anda thief. x. | 
Great diſputes happened at Sparta about the wealth ſent home 
by £y/ander, Many extolled him greatly, and exceedingly 
rejoiced at this good fortune, as they called it. Others, who 
were better acquainted with the nature of things, and with | 
their conſtitution, looked upon the receipt of the treaſure as an 
open violation of the laws of Lycurgus, and expreſſed their ap- 
prehenſions loudly, that in proceſs of time they might, by a 
change in their manners, pay infinitely more for riches than 
they were worth. They at laſt conſented to the following de- 
cree, that the ſtate might make uſe of gold and ſilver, but that 
private men ſhould poſſeſs neither, on pain of capital puniſh- 
ments, a ſtrange and ineffectual expedient, as Plutarch obſerves, 
becauſe declaring money to be uſeful to the ſtate, evidently juſti- 
fied private men in their inclination to be poſſeſſed of it, and 
left their hearts open to avarice and the admiration of riches. 
Lyſander's Lyſander mean while returning to the Helleſpont, acted in his 
arbitrary uſual arbitrary manner. Even while he remained in Grecte, he 
conduct. did many preſumptuous acts, and particularly he ſet up his own | 
ſtatue, and the ſtatues of ſuch of his commanders as were in his 
good graces, in braſs. In Aſia he ſtill ſet leſs bounds to his am- 
bition, and not only made the Gree# cities dependant on him, 
but ſtruck terror into the Perſian governors, and particularly mal- 
treated Pharnabazus. This Perſan grandee reſolved, if poſſi- 
ble, to humble the inſolence and haughtineſs of Lyſander, and | 
for this purpoſe diſpatched ſome of his emiſſaries to Sparta, 
where they expoſed his ambitious views, charging him with an 
intention to render himſelf general for life, and independant 
of his conſtituents, and alledged ſuch probable reaſons for what 
they ſaid, that the ſenate and Aphori immediately diſpatched a 
He is re- ſcytale to recall him. This ſcytale was a narrow ſlip of parch- 
called, ment, which was rolled in a ſpiral manner, round a ſmall ſtick, 
and then wrote upon. Being unlooſed, the writing could not 
be read, till the parchment was again rolled up upon a ſtick of 
the ſame dimenſions, which the general 1 with him when 
he went upon any expedition. | 
The ſurpriſe of Lyſander was inexpreſſible when he received 
the ſcytale, of which he had no previous intelligence, Hears 
ing alſo that fome of his friends had been put to Jeath at home, 
particularly Thorax, one of his principal con:manders, in whoſe 
3 a large quantity of ſilver had been found, he began to 
ſuſpect that his recall was owing to the intrigues of © 576i ny 
who had taken that method of reſenting the injuries he had 
received from him. He therefore reſolved, according to his 
maxim, fo cek out the lions ſein with that of the fox *, and 
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tocuring a conference with Pharnabazus, uſed all his art to 
ben the Per/ian, and to engage him by a letter under his hand, 


and ſenate. Pharnabazns ſeeme 


repared a letter of quite a different nature, he ſubſtituted it 
while he pretended to fold the other, ſo that Lyſander, with all 
his policy, was outwitted. | | 

pon his arrival at Sparta, being informed of the contents 
of the letter of Pharnabazus, he was greatly diſturbed, and 
fearing that he ſhould be called to an account, he pretended 
that Fg Ammon had commanded him in a viſion to come im- 
mediately and conſult his oracle. The Ephori and ſenate with 
ſome reluctance allowed him to depart, but he was no ſooner 
gone, than the kings began to contrive the deſtruction of his 
friends, thereby to ruin his intereſt. The Athenians at this 
time 7 arms againſt their tyrants, Lyſander ſuddenly re- 
turned to Sparta, and preſſed the government to ſupport thoſe 
whom he had eſtabliſhed at Athens, and deſired to have the com- 
mand in the expedition. This the kings oppoſed ; and Pauſa- 
nias procured the command of the army to be veſted in him, 
and nzarching to Athens, inſtead of aſſiſting the tyrants, enter- 
ed in a private negociation with the Athenians, and procured for 


them a peace with Sparta on very honourable terms. This The peo- 
proceeding was highly reſented by Lyſander, who, not long ple recon- 
after, had an opportunity of venting his ſpleen, and of recon- ciled to 
ciling himſelf to the people; for the Athenzans a few years after him. 


favouring the Perſians againſt the Lacedæmonians, Pauſanias was 
highly blamed by his countrymen, and Ly/ander extolled for a 
man of integrity, and true public ſpirit. While things were 
in this ſituation, Ao7s died at Sparta, having in his laſt moments 
owned Leotychides he his ſon in a public manner. 


Notwithſtanding the ſolemn declaration of Agis in favour of 4pe/lags 
Leotychides, Ageſflaus, the brother of the deceaſed, claimed the ſucceeds 
crown, and his great capacity and exemplary virtues having Azis, and 
procured him many friends, and Ly/ander eſpouſing his intereſt, ſets aſide 
he was declared king, and Leotychides was excluded as illegiti- Lectychi- 


mate, both from the kingdom and the private eſtate of his fa- ge. 
ther. As Age/laus had one leg ſhorter than the other, his ene- 
mics urged againſt him an ancient oracle, that adviſed Sparta 
to beware of a lame reign. Lyſander made a jeſt of this oracle, 
and turned its ſenſe againſt Leotychides himſelf, who, as a baſtard, 

he ſaid, could have no title to the throne, therefore that it was 
ſuch a lame reign againſt which the oracle warned them, Age- 
flaus being born a younger brother, was educated no leis ſeverely 
than the children of the meaneſt Lacedzmontan, which aſter- 
wards proved a great happineſs to him. He was brave, active, 
and of an high ſpirit, and at the ſame time, by his public edu- 
cation, he had acquired a good-natured, affable, and gentle be- 


hayjour, which greatly endeared him to the people. He was 
_— extremely 


todeny what might haye been uggeſted in his name to the Ephori and out- 
; ſe to make ſome difficulty of witted by 

complying, but at length wrote a letter in Lyſander's preſence, Pharna- 

and in terms ſuitable to his wiſh. Having, however, before lazus, 
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extremely fond of his country, and preferred her inter 

only to his own, to his peace and to his ſafety, but to 15 8 
nour and his reputation. He thought all things fit which ſhe 
commanded, and placed his utmoſt happineſs in his Capacity of 
ſerving her. | | : 

Ageſilaus, upon his elevation to the throne, gave half of his 
t eſtate to his relations by the mother's ſide, Who, tho 
Ageſlaus they were perſons of great merit, were till this time in very low 
is greatly circumſtances. Inſtead of oppoſing the Ephori, or the ſenate 
beloved he treated them with the utmoſt civility, and with the greateſt 
by the confidence and affection. He was ever ſtudious to oblige thoſe 
people, who were of the oppoſite party, at the time of his election, re- 

lieving them under their misfortunes, and preferring them 
whenever their merit gave them a reaſonable pretence thereto, 

The Ephor: at laſt ſeeing no ill qualities to be offended with, 

took umbrage at his good ones, and laid a fine on him for ; 

e very extraordinary crime; namely, for monopolizing the af- 

fections of the people, which proceeding, however, was agree- 

able to the orion of Sparta. 

The Per- Before his acceſſion, as we obſerved, the Perſſans had declar- 
fans de- ed war againſt the Spartans, Artaxerxes being irritated againſt 
clare war them and the Greece cities in * on account of the part they 
againſt the had taken in the revolt of his brother Cyrus, who, when he 
Spartans. marched to diſpute the crown, had 10,000 Greeks in his army, 
commanded by Clearchus, the Spartan. The Lacedemonians 

ſent Thymbro to Aſia, with 1000 Laconian foot, 4000 Peliponne- 

fian infantry, and 3co horſe. This man finding he could make 

no impreſſion on theenemy, plundered the Greek cities that he 

had been ſent to aſſiſt, on which account he was quickly re- 

called. Dercyllidas, who was a great politician, and a ſkilful 
engineer, ſucceeded him. He finding his force too ſmall to act 

againſt Pharnabazus and T:/japhernes, reſolved to ſet them at 

variance with each other; in which he ſucceeded fo well, that 

he prevailed upon the latter to remain inactive, while he attacked 

the former, over whom he gained great advantages. Afterwards, 

when at the command of the king they both united, he oppoſed 

them without any loſs, though his army did not exceed 70co 

men, and the Perſans had 20,0c0 foot and 10,000 horſe in the 
field. Tiſſaphernes, who had been a witneſs of the bravery of 

thoſe Greeks that had accompanied Cyrus, declined engaging, 


and concluded a treaty with Dercyllidas on theſe terms, that the WW p 
Greek cities ſhould remain free; that the Spartan army ſhould t 
A treaty retire out of his province, and the Lacedemonian governors re- 
between move out of the cities; and that the treaty ſhould ſubſiſt till it t 
Dercylli- was either ratified or diſavowed by the king of Perſia and the Wi y 


das and ftate of Sparta. | 
Tifſapher- The Perſian king, however, ſoon after fitting out a fleet of 
nes. Zoo gallies, the Greek cities applied to Sparta, and a war being 
ooked upon as certain, Ageſilaus was declared general of Greece. 
A little before this nomination, when Ageſilaus was ſacrificing 
fof his country, the augur from the inſpection of * voy 
; | WPI ; eclared, 
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, no ed, that there was ſome very great conſpiracy on foot 
; — beat him and all the magiſtrates of Sparta. Soon after, the 
h ſhe Nanſpiracy was diſcovered. by one of the perſons engaged in it, 
ity of Who confeſſed that one Cinado, becauſe he could not bear any 


mein the ſtate greater than himſelf, had formed a deſign, with 
f his WW rcral others, to cut off the kings, the ſenators, and the Ephori. 


tho dae being apprehended, the ſenate took ſuch quick meaſures, 
low WE tough with ſome little injury to the laws, that all the conſpira- 
nate, ¶ urs were ſuddenly removed out of the way. Dn, 
ateſt The public being no longer in danger, Lyſander, who burned 
thoſe ich an impatient deſire of returning again into Ja, which 
, re- nad been the ſcene of his triumphs, procured ſuch an army to 
hem e decreed Ageſilaus, as would, in all probability, have left no 
reto. pom for Alexander's conqueſts, as Plutarch obſerves, if no croſs 
vith, WH :ccident had intervened. Beſides the forces already in Aſa, 
or a the Spartans voted 2000 manumitted Helots, and 6000 Pelopon- 
af. wan foot. Ageſilaus having a council of zo aſſigned him, of 


re- whom Lyſander was the chief, went to Aulis while his army 


vas aſſembling. Being there admoniſhed in a dream, to imi- 


lar tate Agamemnon in ſacri arg; he cauſed a hind to be crowned 
ainſt with garlands, and directed his own augur to ſolemnize the 
they heriice, The Bœotiaàns, extremely provoked, that in their 
n he territories he ſhould employ one of his attendants, inſtead of 


the ſacrificer appointed by them, ſent deputies to forbid him to 
fcrifice in a manner contrary to their laws. The deputies find- 
ing their remonſtrance not regarded, went directly to the altar, 


my, 
1NS$ 
Hle- 


#11 


lake ind threw the ſacrifice off it on the ground, which trivial cir- 

t he cunſtance raiſed a great animoſity betwixt the Bœotians and Spar- 

Te- ans, and afterwards proved the occaſion of a war, that ſub- 

4 rerted the Spartan empire over Greece, and had almoſt deſtroyed 

a her ſtate, 

n at Aeefilaus was ſo diſcompoſed, that he immediately hoiſted ſail Aegfilaus 
that for ia, where he ſoon found himſelf in a ſituation that hè. proceeds 


ked 


could not have foreſeen. At Sparta he was king; but here Zy- with an 
Aſia. 


rds, ſander was treated as if he had been ſomewhat more. All re- army to 
led pect, all application was paid to him, and he received it rather 
oo with the haughtineſs of a deity, than the condeſcenſion of a 
the man. The other counſellors ſoon grew uneaſy, at finding 


of themſelves degraded into officers, or rather ſervants of one of 
ing, Wi their collegues, and cpmplained to the king, who directly ap- 
the Wi plicd a very quick remedy. He denied every ſuit Ly/ander made 
ull Wi to him, and countenanced all who did not apply to him, which, 
re- however, only in part had the effect intended; for the Greeks, 
ll it though they declined any longer moving their ſuits by 1 
the jet continued to pay him as much reſpect as before. T his nets 

ed the king, though he was not naturally envious. He there- 
: of lore appointed Lyſander overſeer of his proviſions, and to inſult 
ing Wl the Ienians, ſaid openly, Let them now go and pay court to 


Miſunder- 


2c. my chief butcher.” Lyſander quickly took an opportunity ſtanding 


15 of coming to an eclairciſſement; for the firſt time they were 


m3 WF zone, he addreſſed the king thus; In truth, Agefilaus, you 
ed, Fr | 4 "© know 


betwixt 


him and 
Vander , 


1 
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< know very well how to leſſen your friends.” © Yes,” 28. 
ſwered the king, when they affect to be greater than I; nor 
can it be thought unjuſt that thoſe ſhould have power with. 


<< me, who are zealous in promoting my power.” Fir,“ fe. 
plied Ly/ander, you are pleaſed to exerciſe a greater liberty in 
<< ſpeaking, than ever I did in acting; but I intreat you, for 
<< the ſake of thoſe ſtrangers who have their eyes upon us, to 
< aſſign me that 
< and have it — 5n my power to do you ſervice.” The 

thereupon appointed him ambaſſador to the allies of Sparta, near 
the Helleſpont, in which employment he retained al his reſent- 


ment, without, however, neglecting any part of his duty, 


Some time after, he returned to Sparta, highly diſſatisfied with 


The latter his treatment, and with the government of his country, which 
reſolves to he reſolved to overturn, if it was in his power. 


overturn 


of his 
country. 


Plutarch gives us the following account of his plot, from the 
the go- hiſtorian Ephorus. He had many years revolved in his mind, 
vernment the deſign of altering the form of ſucceſſion, which was then 
confined to two families only, and to make the crown eleftive, 


in hopes that by his great intereſt he might be promoted himſelf, 


Having in vain endeavoured to corrupt the oracles at Delphi, © 
Dadona, and Jupiter Ammon, to favour his deſign, he fell upon 
another expedient. A woman in the kingdom of Pontus, ſome © 
years beſore, had given out that ſhe was with child by Apoll, 


and being delivered of a ſon, named Silenus, the greateſt per- 


ſons in that nation had diſputed the honour of nurſing and edu- . 
cating him. Lyſander reſolved to make him one of his principal 


inſtruments, and having corrupted ſome of the prieſts at Dahbi, 


they affirmed, that they had ſome ancient oracles relating to | 


Sparta, which were never to be read till they were demanded 


by a fon of Apollo. Silenus accordingly was to claim them as 


allo's ſon, and his birth being acknowledged by the prieſts, 
he was then to publiſh, as an oracle, That it would be for the 
honeur and intereft of Sparta, to eleci no king for the future, but 


the moſt worthy of their citizens. Silenus grew up, but the plot, 


which was not diſcovered during the life of Lyſander, miſcarried 
by the cowardice of one that was an agent in it “. 

Apeſilaus, after Lyſander's return to Greece, carried on the 
war with ow ſucceſs and reputation againſt Tiſſaphernes, whoſe 
bad ſucceſs, joined to the calumnies of his enemies at court; 
brought him into diſgrace with the king, who recalled him, and 


ſent eee you as his ſucceſſor. Tithrauſtes offered Agejiaus : 


large fums if he would condeſcend to make a peace; but finding 


he could not corrupt him, he ſent Timocrates, the Rhodian, | 


with go talents into Greece, to corrupt the principal perſons 


in the cities, and by their means occaſion defections again N 


Sparta. 


—— 
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Many people in Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, willingly heark- New dif: 
zned to the propoſals of Tinverates, who, 
ſoon excited a war in the heart of Greece, which quickly in Greece. 


e 

dlged the Spartans to recall Agefilaus. The chiefs of the Par 
zealous againſt the Spartans, 
aud to give ſome pretence for beginning hoſtilities, they per- 
faded the Locrians to make an incurſion into a ſmall diſtri& 


which lay in diſpute between the Phocians and themſelves. The 
| Phacans in return invading the Locrians, they readily obtained 


ſuccours from the Thebans, on which account the Phocians were 
obliged to apply to the Spartans for aſſiſtance. 

The Spartans having a grudge at the Thebans, gladly em- 
braced this opportunity of breaking with them, being encou- 


1 need by Ly/ander, who, though a very old man, ſolicited the 


command of the army againft the Thebans, whom he hated, on 
account of the aſſiſtance they had given to Athens, when it ex- 
pelled the 30 tyrants, whom he had eſtabliſhed. Lyſander 
matched with great diſpatch into Phocis, while Pauſanias tollow- 
el him with another army to invade Bweotia, on the ſide of 


mount Cytharon. Pauſanias arriving at Platæa, Lyſander ſent L»/ander 
an expreſs to him with letters, urging him to join him at Ha- marches 
hartus at a certain time, when he himſelf propoſed to march towards 
thither. The Thebans having intercepted thoſe letters, truſted Bæotia. 


their city with the Athenians, who were come to their aſſiſtance, 

and proceeded directly to Haliartus. Lyſander came before that 

ity in the night, but waited till day-break for Pauſanias; but 

he not appearing, he reſolved then to begin the affault. When 

he 1 the walls, the Thebans and Haliartans ſallied out 
in 


him, and charged him briſkly both in front and rear. feated and 
e himſelf was ſlain, and his troops routed, with the loſs of gain. 
1090 men, the Thebans on their fide having loſt 300. 


Pauſanias, on the news of this defeat, immediately marched 


vith the utmoſt diligence to Haliartus, where he fought by all 


means to gain the dead body of Ly/ander. Some of his officers 
preſſed him to attack the enemy, but he conſidering that they 
were fluſhed with victory, and ſuperior in number, would not 
rk an engagement, but on the contrary, concluded a treaty, 
by which he agreed to retire out of Bœotia on receiving Ly- 


fandey's body. In his retreat he buried the corpſe in the terri- 


tory of the Panopæans; but on his return to Sparta, ſuch a ſpi- 
e was afraid to 
d his trial, and retired to Tegea, where he led a private life. 
y/ander, on account of the mighty ſervices he had rendered 
is country, was greatly regretted at Sparta. As he had always 
üiſdained to heap up wealth, he died very poor, which was no 
ner known, than ſome Spartans of rank, who were contract 
& to his daughters, refuſed to marry them, finding they had 


i money, for which baſeneſs the Ephori fined them ſeverely, 


alipning this reaſon, that ſuch men muſt be of a flagitious na- 


ure, who had rather take a wife out of a wealthy family than 


I virtuous one. 


Mean 


means of his mo- turbances 
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Mean while Ageſilaus having reduced many Aſiatic provi 
determined with lar to march into the heart of e 


to revenge the cruelties which Aerxes committed in Greece; but 


being recalled by a meſſenger from Sparta, he relinquiſhed al 
his victories without heſitation, preferring obedience to the con- 
ſtitution of Sparta, to the proſpect of ſubduing the whole Per. 


fian empire. The Spartans the year before had declared him 


admiral, as well as generaliſſimo of their forces, which charge 
he now beſtowed on his wife's brother Piſander, leaving Euxencs 
his lieutenant, with 4000 men, to ſecure his conqueſts, In his 
march to the Helleſpont, with the reſt of his forces, he never 
demanded any leave of the barbarians, but only ſent to enquire 

= N whether they would have him pals as an enemy or a 
riend. 


Pauſanias, Cle, Ariſtodemus, to whom the command of a conſiderable army 


When Pauſanias fled from Sparta, Ageſipolis, the eldeſt of his 
two ſons, was declared king, under the guardianſhip of his un- 


was given, to quell the dangerous league formed againſt te 
ſtate. This army, which conſiſted of 15,000 men, gained a 
victory near Corinth over the confederates, who were upwards 


of 20,000, with the loſs of eight Spartans only, according to 
Aenophon, who confeſſes, however, that many of their allies 


were ſlain. Ageſilaus, though he lamented theſe diſſentions of 


the Greeks, yet, according to the directions of the Ephori, in- 


vaded Bœctia. On the very day of his entering the T heban ter- 
ritories, an eclipſe of the ſun happened, and he received the 
news of the defeat of the Spartan fleet, and the death of his 
brother-in-law, the admiral. To prevent his army from being 


_ diſcouraged, he gave out, that the courier had * him ad- 


vice of a victory gained by his brother over the . on 
which account he wore a garland crown, and ſacrificed pub- 
lickly to the gods. 

Not long after a battle was fought at Cheronea, the ſharpeſt 


which had happened for many years, according to the opinion 


Ageſelaus 
wounded 
in an en- 
gage- 
ment. 


Great tu- 
mults in 
Corinth. 


of Aenophon, who was preſent. Ageſilaus was victor where he 


fought, and the Thebans on the other hand routed that wing 


which they charged. The Thebans again returning, Agefilaus, 
with more valour than prudence, reſolved to attack them in 
front. The Thebans received his charge with undaunted reſo- 
lution, and where Ageſilaus fought, the engagement was ex- 
tremely bloody. Many of the Spartans falling, and Agfa 


receiving ſeveral wounds by pikes and ſwords, they were 


obliged to let the Thebans paſs, and afterwards made a fruitleſs 
attack upon their flanks and rear. Ageſilaus, after this victory, 


went to Delphi, where he conſecrated the tenth of his ſpoils, | 
and in the mean time Gylus, his lieutenant, led the army into 


Locris, where, while they were buſy in plundering, the people 
roſe ſuddenly upon them and killed Gylus, with many others. 
The Corinthians beginning to be tired of the war, which they 
imagined tended to bring them under the dominion of the Ar- 
gives, the Spartan party took that opportunity of introcucins 
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] duced ſeveral iſlands, the Lacedamonians ſent 
wards | aus, governor of Sard:s, to endeavour to draw off the Per- ſent to 
| fas from the intereſt of their rivals, at the ſame time making Perca. 


| preparations for renewing the war in Aſia, if his offers were 
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| (me Lacedmmonians. The other party brought ſuccours from 


{thens, ſo that the city was in the utmoſt danger of being ruined 
by both parties. Aggſilaus, after invading the territory of Ar- 
% inveſted Corinth by land, whilſt his brother, Telentias, 
locked it up by ſea; but all their attempts againſt the place 
were baffled by the bravery and conduct of Iphicrates, the 
ftheman. 

The Achæans afterwards demanding aid of Sparta againſt the 
farnanians, Ageſilaus marched to their aſſiſtance, and ſoon 
obliged the Acarnanians to agree to a peace. This war being 


ended, Ageſipolis entered the territory of the Argives with ano- 


ther army, much againſt his will; for the Argives having de- 


manded a truce, he looked upon the invaſion as a kind of in- 
juſtice, His ſcruples being at laſt ſatisfied by the oracles, he 
undertook the war, but fancying he met with many prodigies, 


he returned without dr much. 


Mean while, the Perſian fleet, under the command of Conon 
and Pharnabazus, having defeated that of the Spartans, and re- 


rejected. Antalcidas was a man of great parts, and of a ſubtle 
nfinuating diſpoſition, He ſo won on Tiribazus, that he im- 
nediately aſſiſted the Lacedæmonians privately with ſums of mo- 
ney. When he went to the Perſian court, he likewiſe gained 
the favour of Artaxerxes, by ridiculing the manners of his coun- 
ty, Tiribazus going alſo to court, his ſucceſſor, Suthras, de- 
cared himſelf a friend to the Athenians, on which account the 
Liedemonians again ſent Thymbro to Afia, who being ſoon cut 
of, Diphridas was ſent as his ſucceſſor, without, however, be- 
Ing able to perform any thing material. Mean while, at ſea, 
the Lacedemonians gained ſome conſiderable advantages, which 
he Perſian 
king alſo wanting ſome Greek mercenaries for carrying on his 


vas, offered the following terms of peace to the Greets in ge- | 
fetal. That the cities in Alia, with the iſlands of Clazomene and The peace 


4r3 


ntalcidas to Tiri- An'talcidas 


Cyprus, ſhould remain to him; that all the other fates, ſmall and of Antal. 


Heat, ſhould be left free, excepting Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, cidas. 
| #hich ſhould remain as formerly, ſubje&? to the Athenians ; that 


reſilaus | 


ſub as refuſed to embrace the peace, ſhould be compelled to accept it 
ce of arms. The Thebans at firſt abſolutely refuſed to com- 
/ becauſe the government of Bœotia was taken from them; 


| bu Ageſilaus making great preparations to invade them, they, 


A 


n the end, were forced to accede. By this peace the ſove- 
feignty of Greece was, in a manner, guarantied to the Spartans, 
but upon very diſhonourable terms, the Greet cities in Afia be- 
ng baſely abandoned to the Perſian, though Ageſilaus himſelf 
ad fought in their quarrel. 


he Spartans having thus ſucceſsfully extricated themſelves 


from their late difficulties, began to think of puniſhing ſuch 
as 


dis A GENERAL HISTORY 
The as they imagined had injured them. The firſt who experienced 
haughty the weight of their reſentment, were the Mantincans, their late 
behaviour confederates, whom they directed to quit their city, and to re. 
of the La- tire into the five villages, which had ſerved their anceſtor, 
cedzmoni- The Mantineans refuſing to comply, Ageſpolis beſieged their 
ang. city for ſeveral months, and at laſt, by damming up the river 
which run through the place, ſo overflowed the city, that they 
were obliged to ſurrender, and to retire to their old Villages, 
The Spartans next conſtrained the Phliaſions to reſtore their ex- 
iles, and to do whatever elſe they required of them. 
They next declared themſelves againſt the Olynthians, who, 


under pretence of freeing the Macedonian cities from the tyran- | 


ny of Amyntas, 1 moſt of them, and kept them to 
themſelves. The Acanthians and Apollonians aſking aſſiſtance 


from the Spartans, Eudamidas was ſent to their relief with 2000 


Theyſeize men. His brother, Phebidas, followed him with other troops, 


the citadel who, in their march through Bæœotia, ſeized the citadel of Thebes, | 


of Thebes, called Cadmea, and left a ftrong garriſon in it. Though this 
was an open violation of the peace, Ageſilaus, nevertheleſs 
prevailed on the Spartans to abett what Phebidas had done, an 
to transfer the government of Thebes to Archias and Leontidas, 
who had put it into his hands, which proceeding greatly alarmed 


the Greeks. Telentias was ſent to Thrace, with ſtrict orders to 
reduce the Olynthians at all events. He was fo eager to execute 


his commiſſion, that he careleſsly expoſed his army, which was 
Arzefipo- routed with great loſs, he himſelf being ſlain on the ſpot. He- 
iss ſhort polis ſucceeding him, carried on the war more ſucceſsfully ; 
reign, but in the midft of his conqueſts he was carried off by a fever, 

after a few days illneſs. As he was a prince of great worth, 

and of a very mild temper, his death was regretted by the Har- 
Cleombro- tans. 1 dying without children, was aN f his 
tus ſuc- brother Cleombrotus; but the command of the army in Thrace 
ceeds was conferred on one Pohbiades, who, in a ſhort time, com- 
him. pelled the Olynthians to make a treaty with the Spartans, by 
The O/z- which they engaged to have the ſame friends and enemies with 
thian re- them, and to follow them as affociates in their wars. The 
duced by Phliaſſans having given ſome new offence, Ageſilaus marched 
the Spar- againſt them with a great army. They reſolutely defended their 
tans. city for a long time, but famine, at length, obliging them to 

yield at diſcretion, commiſſioners were then named, part Har- 


tans, part their own exiles, to determine which of the citizens | 
ſhould have mercy, and which ſhould be put to death. Thus 


did Sparta govern with pride and cruelty, thoſe whom ſhe had 
moſt umu brought under her dominion. 
Mean while ſome Theban exiles, who had taken ow at 
Athens, found means of entering their city by ſurpriſe, an 
ving ſtabbed ſome chief men of the oppoſite party, aſſume 
leombros adminiſtration to themſelves. Clombrotus coming with an army 
tus ſent from Sparta, in vain attempted to reſtore things to their forme! 
againſt condition. Soon after, Sphodrias, who was left by him _ 
the The- 'fome troops at Theſpis, attempting to ſeize the Fraun te 
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Athenians, who were highly irritated, complained igainſt 


him at Sparta. The Spartans, by the perſuaſions of Aeeſi- The Hebe. 
laus acquitted Sphodrias, upon which the Athenians I 4 nian — 
diately made an alliance againſt them with the Thebans, clare a- 

The war becoming now intereſting, Age/ilaus marched with gainſt the 


of conſe- Spartans, 


an army into Beotia, but performed nothin 
quence. Towards the end of the campaign, Phebidas, with 
zoo Spartan horſe were cut off. Cleombrotus, the following 
year, attempted to invade Beot:a, but being oppoſed by the The- 
bans and Athenians, he was conſtrained to return. 

The Spartans were alſo beaten at ſea, by Timotheus, and in 
ſhort, all things begun to decline, notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
care of Ageſilaus. Artaxerxes, in the mean time, labouring 
earneſtly to reconcile the Gree# ſtates, that he might have mer- 
cenaries for his war in Egypt, at laſt prevailed on the Lacedæ- 
monians and Athenians to agree to a peace, on condition that all 


cities ſhould be free. The Thebans, who were now inſpirited The The. 
by Pelopidas, rejected the peace, which had but bad effects in gans bent 
many cities, occaſioned by the tumults, on account of reſtoring upon con- 
he Perſian monarch ſtill continued for tinuing 
ſeyeral years his negotiations for reſtoring a ſettled tranquility; the war, 


their pretended freedom. 


but the Thebans, who had lately riſen to a great degree of power, 
abſolutely refuſed to reſtore the cities of Bœotia to their liberty. 
When the Spartans urged this propoſition, Epaminondas deſired 
them firſt to ſet Laconia free, and to give up Meſſenia to its an- 
cient inhabitants. This ſpirited demand incenſed the Spartans, 
and did not a little offend the Athenians, who could not bear to 
e the Thebans act independantly, who had heretofore either 
followed their banners, or thoſe of Sparta. Cleombrotus, the 
following year, entered Bœotia with 12000 men, and encamped 
on the plains of Leuctra. Epaminondas, who commanded the 
Thebans, prevailed with them, though they were not a little di- 


ſpirited, to reſolve to engage the enemy. Soon after 72/52, a 


1 of Tee joined them with 1000 horſe and 1500 foot, 
ut being defirous of preventing hoſtilities, he prevailed on 
both parties to conclude a truce. Cleombrotus, upon his return 
trom Bæotia, meeting Archidamus with ſome Spartan reinforce- 
ments, marched back to Leuctra, without any regard to the 


truce, Epaminondas, though his troops were inferior in number, The Spar- 
nſked an engagement, in which the Spartans were totally rout- raus de- 

1 ed with great ſlaughter, Cleombrotus, with 4002 men, being ſlain, feated at 
mile the loſs of the Thebans amounted only to 300. 


ie had 


2d now held near 400 years. 
When the Ephori had the news of this dreadful defeat, they 


| Vereſuperintending the Gymnic ſolemnities. Though they evi- 


atly ſaw its fatal conſequences, they did not interrupt the 
zames, but contented themſelves with ſending to every family 
ne names of their relations who had fallen in the battle. On 
ns occaſion the Sparta? virtue ſhone with the greateſt luſtre z 
a next morning the fathers, mothers, and relations of thoſe 

or. II. Ee who 


: The Leadra, 
| Bortans by this defeat loſt the empire of Greece, which they | 
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who were ſlain, aſſembled in the public place, ſhook each other 

by the hand, and applauded the courage of the deceaſed, while 

the relations of thoſe who had fled from the battle kept them. 
| ſelves in their houſes, or if they were obliged to go abroad. 3 
| peared in tattered cloaths, with their arms folded, and their 
fixed on the ground. 


„ap- 
eyes 


The Spartans were at a loſs how to act, in regard to thoſe 4 

who had fled from the battle. As they were numerous, were th 

of the moit powerful families, and were greatly needed by the he 

itate, it was not fafe nor prudent to inflict upon them the inf. 7 

mous puniſhments aſſigned by the laws. in this difficulty the th 

unanimouily choſe Age/tlaus legillator, with full power to make n 

The wiſe ſuch alterations in the laws as he ſhould think fit. Apejlays on bo 

conduct this occaſion gave ſuch a proof of his wiſdom, as fhewed he tal 

of y2/;- was worthy of the truſt repoſed in him. Without altering any of 

laws. thing in the conſtitution, he found means, by one ſhort ſen. co 

tence, to ſave the fugitives without prejudice to the ſtate. He Ti 

decreed, That for the preſent day the laws ſhould be ſulſpended; bit wi 

ever after remain in full force and authority. He then, though qu 

old and lame, aſſembled an army, which he led againſt the A,. tac 

camans, with whom, aiter faking one or two of their towns, un 

he concluded a peace, The AMAantincans in the mean time re- he 

building their city, were ſoon after beſieged by the Laceden. co 

| 1975, who took ſome of their towns and waſted their territory, WI 

N The Arcadians about the ſame time building the city of M. D; 

| galopolis, again gave offence to the Spartans, who invaded A. he 

* cadia, and flew their general, Zycomedes, with 200 men, Upon dis 

q The The- this they ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the Thebans, and Epaininns 10 

1 bans and das and Pelopidas came with a great army to their afliſtance, 2 

their al- Being joined by the Arcadians, Eleans, and Argives, the The- ing 

| lies invade han generals found themſelves at the head of 50,000 men, and ha- in 
44 Laconia. ing no enemy to oppoſe them, they invaded Laconia, a thing hi- ler 
1, therto unattempted, and they cven appeared beforeSparta, In this ye; 
11 deſperate ſituation of things, Ageſilaus diſpoſcd the citizens wit! Cy 
{7 fuch ſkill, and oppoſed the enemy with ſuch numbers, where- wh 
al ever they attempted to enter, that Epaminondas found it impoſ- {nc 
| | fible to carry the place, and was obliged to retire. Out 
2 While 5 55 was giving different orders in the city, he. 
* was informed that 200 mutincers had ſeized an important poi, ter 
with a reſolution to defend themſelves in it. Ageſilams ran im- t. 
i A danger- mediately thither, and without ſeeming to know, their delign, he 
ous con- called out to them, Comrades, it is not there I ſent you, at tie ma 
ſpiracy at ſame time ordering ſome of them to go to one place, and fon H. 

Sparta. to another. They ſuppoſing their deſign was not &i'covered, {i 2cc 

obeyed his orders, and being afterwards ſeized when -parated, Wi tic 

were put to ceath that ſame night, ger 

M. ſene Hhami nondas, before he quitted the Spartan territorics, gene- by 

rebuilt by roufly rebuilt the city of Maſſene, and reſtored the deſcendans et 

Epominon- Of the MAaſſanians to their ancient patrimony, after they had e the 

das, it 300 years. Theſe 17:/enians, notwithſtanding their di pe- be 

Gon, retained the old Doric dialect, which continued to e V= 
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Toke amongſt them to the time of Payſanias, the geographer 
and hiſtorian. Epaminondas having rebuilt 72://2ne, offered the 
Lacedæmonians peace, on condition that they quxted all preten- 
fons to Meſſenta, and left Laconia free which terms were re- 
jected with ſcorn. The Spartans, in their diſtreſs, ſoliciting 
the afiftance of the Athenians, obtained a reinforcement from 
thence, under the command of 1phicrates. The year following, 
the war continued with as great warmth as cver, Epaminondas 
being ſent with a great army to join the Arcadiams, Argives, and 
Flans, The Lacedemontans in the mean time took all methods 
they could deviſe for re-eſtabliſhing their affairs. They pre- 
nailed on ſeveral Greek Rates to form a league againſt the The- 
bars; they manumitted fuch of the Holois as were willing to 
take arms, and even folicited the aſſiſtance of Dionyſaus, tyrant 
of Sicily, o oppole Epaminondas, the Laced nianian army, 
conſiſting of 20,000 men, entrenched themſelves at the 1/hmis. 
The Theban general, nevertheleſs, attacking the Spartan poſt, 
which he obſerved was the weakeſt, forced his paſſage, and 
quickly after reduced Sicyon and ſome other cities. He then at- 
tacked Corinth, but the place being garriſoned by the Athenians 
under Chabrias, and by 2000 Gauls and Spaniards from Sicily, 
he was obliged to retire. The Lacedwmmians truſted the chief 
command of their forces to Archidams, the ſon of Avr/tlous, 
who, in the firſt year of the 103d olympiad, being joined by 
Dims/ins's forces, under Ciſſidas, marched into Arcadia, where 
he gained ſeveral advantages, and at length defeated the Arca- 
diane, with the flaughter of no lek than 10,000 men, without 
ſ much as one Spartan being ſlain. Soon after this, Epami- 
das broke again into the Peloponneſe, without, however, do- 
ing any great miſchief, the endeavours of the Perſian king hay- 
ing diſpoſed almoſt all Greece to think ef peace, which was ar 
length effected, after the Laconic or Basic var had laſted five 
years after the battle of Leaufira, T'wo gears before the con- 
cuſion of the peace, Cleomenes ſucceeded hi: brother Age/fbolis, 
who died after reigning one year. The jrace was of very 
ſhort continuance ; for, four years after, new cmmotions broke 
out in the Peloponneſe, The Teget ans making var on the Aan- 
tintans, the former ſolicited the aid of the T Hebans, 4-41 the lat- 
ter of the Lared emonians and Athenians, V paminondas marched 
at the head of a great army to the affiſtance of his allies, but 
hearing that Hocſilaus, with the whole power of Sparta, was 
marching to join the Mantineant, he progceded directly 5 
Karta, in hopes of ſurpriſing that city. Ageſlaus hearing DY 
accident of his march, immediately di/patched a courier 11 

the intelligence to Sparta. Archidomus, with the utmoſt Ns 1— 
rence, made all proper diſpolitions for the defence of the place, 
by poſting ſuch as were capable of beazing arms, in the = 
of the cities, and placing the old men and boys on the ge 
the touſes, to annoy the enemy with ſtones, Epaninondas, tho 
be ſaw the Spartans were on their guard, attacked the city, but 


Was 10 warmly received, that he was forced to retire, In his 
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retreat, however, he cut off a great many Spartans who had 
preſumed to march out after him. He next marched directly 
to ſurpriſe Mantinea, which he rightly conjectured would de 
abandoned by Ageſilaus. Here again his ſcheme was diſcon- 
certed, for 6000 Athenians had landed in the Peloponneſe, and 
entered Mantinea the very day that he attacked it. Being thus 
twice diſappointed, he the more earneſtly ſought an Opportunity 
for an engagement. Accordingly hearing that Agęſilaus and his 
allies, to the number of 20,c00 foot and 2000 horſe, were ar- 
The Spar- rived in the neighbourhood of Mantinea, he drew up his army 
tans de- in battalia, and pretended to march off towards the hills of 
feated at Tegea, but on a ſudden, giving his line the form of a wedge, 


Mantinea. he marched back and fell upon the allies, whom he quickly WW lik 
Bef. Chr. threw into the utmoſt confuſion. When he had almoſt driven but 
362. them from the field, which was ſtrewed with their dead, he WW ref 
expoſed his perſon too adventurouſly, which encouraged the if | 

enemy to renew the charge. — 26 the whole power op] 

of Thebes was centered in him, they ruſ ed upon him and co- cre 

vered him with their darts, many of which he pulled out of his rea 

fleſh, and returned upon thoſe whodiſcharged them. Atlength int 

having received a mortal wound in the breaſt by a javelin, he he 

was carried off the field ſpeechleſs, and died ſoon after, having / 

the happineſs, however, to know that his troops were victo- his 

rious. Upon the death of Epaminondas, all the Grecian ſtates ba 

agreed upon a general peace, except the Lacedæmonians, who any 

refuſed their aflent, becauſeche Maſſenians were comprehended F. 

in the treaty, They acted in this manner, by the advice of 51 
Ageſilaus, who ſoon after adviſed them to ſend a body of troops rei 

to the aſſiſtance of Tachos king of Egypt, againſt the Perſuns, mit 

Tachos having offered Agſilaus the command in chief, he ſailed enl 

over with the Grecian oops to Egypt, though he was then up- cla 

wards of 80 years of ige. His mean appearance rendered him afl 

at firſt the ſcorn of the Egyptians, and Tachos alſo conceiving Up 

a ſlight opinion of kis abilities, gave him only the command of tor 

the mercenaries, vhich treatment Ageſilaus ſoon after reſented of; 

in a very baſe mainer, by going over to Nectanebis, who, dur- pate 

ing the abſence of Tachos in Phenicia, declared himſelf king Pel 

of Egypt. Haring eſtabliſhed Nectanebis on the throne, and whi 

rd à laige ſum of money for his good ſervices, he reim- 530 

barked in order to return home. Bein g by contrary winds forced tor 

Heefileus on the African ore, he died after a ſhort illneſs, rather of age WW whe 
WE _ op” r than of any diſtemper, in the 84th year of his ege Wl vet 
-( 411t of his reiga, leaving behind him the character of a to { 

Loky : \.— a great captain, and a paſſionate lover of his 4 | 

is ſucceed- fear | 5 75 
* 3 = th 700 heres 5 1 by his ton Archidamus, who was become Ma 
chidamus. — people, for the glorious victory he had ob- car 
me Chr, | | | 4 "y 
30 By”: * * 1 » of | 

0 Xenoph, Hellen. I. 8. & in orat. in laud. Ageſ. Diod. Sic. |. 15: a 
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ined over the Arcadians. The Phocian, or ſacred war, break- 
ing out 1N the beginning of his reign, he ſided with the Pho- 
ans, at the perſuaſion, ſome ſay, of his wife. Others relate, 
that not only his wife and himſelf were wrought on by the 
tribes of the Phocians, but even the Ephori, the ſenate, and the 
whole republic of Sparta. When os king of Macedon, 
began to intereſt himſelf much in the affairs of Greece, and 
to take upon him highly, in conſequence of the many victo- 
ries he had gained; Archidamus, tis ſaid, ſent him this meſſage, 
« Sir, if you will be pleaſed to meaſure your ſhadow, you will 
not find it a whit longer than it was before.” He had no great 
liking to the cuſtoms of his country, but looked upon them as 
burdenſome and grievous, affecting to live freely and without 
reftraint, ſuppoſing that it did not at all affect a man's honeſty, 


if he eat a good dinner. On this account he was glad of an He is ſlain 


opportunity to leave Sparta, and when the Lacedæmonians de- in 1raly, 


creed forces to be ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Tarentines, he and 


readily offered to command them. Accordingly, paſſing over 
into Italy, he was there ſlain near the city of Mandonium, after 


he had reigned 15 years. 


fois, a prince of great virtue and magnanimity, ſucceeded his fon 
his father Archidamus. In his youth he had been ſent as am- 4gis ſuc- 
baſſador to Philip of Macedon, who ſeeing him alone without ceedshim. 


any collegues, ſaid with an air of contempt, ** What, from 
«* Hharta but one?” “ Why, Sir,” ſaid Agzs, ] was ſent but 
4 to one,” Though he hated the Macedonians, yet, during the 
reign of Alexander, he did not think fit to expoſe his country to 
min by oppoſing them. After the battle of //us, however, he 
enliſted about 8000 mercenaries that fled out of Perſia and de- 
dared for Darius, and having received money from him, and 
a fleet, he ſailed over into Crete, part of which he ſubdued. 


Upon the news of the battle of Arbzla, he ſtirred up all Greece He flirs 
to revolt, and his remonſtrances had ſuch an effect, that an army up the 
of 20,000 foot, and 2000 horſe, was immediately raiſed. Anti- Greeks a- 


pater, who commanded in Macedonia, marched directly into the gainſt 


Peloponneſe with 40,000 men, and attacked the contederates, 4/-xan- 


who, after a glorious reſiſtance, were routed with the loſs of ger. 


5300 men, Antipater himſelf loſing 3500. Agis fell in this ac- 
tion, in a manner greatly to his honour ; for ſeeing his ſoldiers 
who were carrying him, greatly wounded, out of the battle, 
were on the point of being ſurrounded, he commanded them 
to ſet him down, and preſerve themſelves for the future ſervice 


of their country. Remaining then alone with his ſword in his His glori- 
hand, he defended himſelf upon his knees, killing ſeveral of the ous death. 


Macedonians, till at laſt he was ſhot through the body with a 
dart, and expired eloriouſly in the deſence of liberty and of his 
country, after a reign of nine years. When Alexander heard 
of this engagement, he was vain enough to ſay, While we 

are fighting Darius in Alia, there has been, it ſeems, a bat- 


tle of mice in Arcadia.” u 
8 Ee 3 Agis 
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Eud:mi- . Agis was ſucceeded by his fon Eudamidas, a prince gf great 
Gas ſuc- wiſdom, moderation, and gentleneſs, who governed alf bis 
ceeds. Agis. days in peace. He and his three predeceſſors had for their col. 
legue Cleomenes, who reigned 61 years, without diſtinguiſlin 

himſelf by any remarkable action. 5 

Archida- Hulamidas had for his ſucceſſor his ſon Archbidamus, in the 
mus and 220 year of whot? reign, Areus ſucceeded his grandfather Cn. 
Areus, mines, though his right to the throne was at firſt diſputed by his 
kings of uncle Clonymus, The uncle retiring to Epire, brought Pu 
Sparta, bits to abet his cauſe, although the Apheri and ſenate wolld 
have granted him any reaſonable terms he would have aſked 

When Zgrrhus was advancing towards their frontiers with his 

army, the Spartans ſent Dercyllidas to expoſtulate with him on 

Clkonymus, the injuſlice of his-invaſion. Hyrrbus, by one of his courtiers, | 


who bid him carry this meiſage to Sparta, that they ſhould receive al 
claims the their Eing Clernymus, or he would make them know, that they the 
crown, is Were no better than other men. Dercyllidas replied, vir, if if 
ſupported % neter 75 @ god, we do not fear Vim, becauſe tue have done ng | ply 
by hr. Wrong, and if he is a man, We &o not fear hiin, becauſe we arc as wh 
bus. good as be. Hyrrhus had with him 20, ooo foot, 2000 horſe, and i 
24 elephants. Areus in the mean time being abſent in Ct, Vit 
the city was chiefly eniruited to the care of his ſon Airotatus, wi 
Whoſe ours had, in a great meaſure, occaitoned the war; for 00 
he had debauched the wife of Clionymus, who, in reſentment, we 
had fled to Hyrrhus. When Pyrrbus arrived in the neighbour— po 
hood of Harta, ne was informed that the city was in the great- : 
eſt confuſion, and that he might eatly make himſelf maſter of kn 
the place, the citizens having neglected to provide for a deſence, up 
from the perſuaſion that their ambaifadors would have obtained Gil 
a peace. Clerymus preſſed him to begin the aſſault that eve- le 


ning; but he, tearing that his ſoldiers in the night would poſſeſs 
: themſelves of all the plunder of Sparta, delayed the attack till 
next morning, and encamped cloſe by the city, a thing ſo little 
expected by the Spartans, that in Cloomymus's houſe the Hil- 
were preparing a ſupper for Pyrrhus. The Spartans obſerving 
the conduct of Pyrrhus, immediately conſulted about the mcans 
of their preſervation. - The ſenate reſolved to ſend the women 


immediately over into Crete; but they hearing of this deſign, 0 
deputed Anchidamia to carry their ſentiments to the aſſemb y. by 
She entering the room with a ſword in her hand, addreſſed the ar 
ſenate in theſe words, Do not, my lords, entertain ſo mean ſla 
an opinion of the Spartan women, as to fancy they will ever wi 
% outlive Sparta. Inſtead of conſidering whither we are to iy, 01 

e conſider what we are to do, and be ny . we will undertake 
& any thing for the ſervice of our country.” It being then re- fan 
ſolved to fink a trench ſix cubits broad, four deep, and 800 thi 
feet in length, directly oppoſite to the enemy's camp, the wo- his 
* men took a third part of the work, and engaged to finif2 i * 
before morning, not allowing the young men to work, that ef 
they might be freſh to ſuſtain the enemy's charge. When 5 
a] 


the day began to break, and the troops of Fyrrbus were 
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ea ; 
his fat, repreſenting to them at the ſame time, what a glorious attacks 
ol. opportunity they had of conquering the enemies of their coun- Sparta in 


ty in the ſight of their mothers, wives, and daughters, or of vain. 
filing in its cauſe. Pyrrbus, though he now perceived the er- 
ar he had committed, led his troops in perſon to the aſſault, 
which continued with the utmoſt fury during the whole day, 
the Spartans every where making a moſt deſperate reſiſtance. 

ſn the evevening Pyrrhus withdrew his forces, and being 
xtremely fatigued, he retired to his tent, where he ſlept very 
bundly, but in the morning dreamed that he threw lightning 
a Harte, which ſet it all on fire. He interpreted this dream 
tyourably; but ſome of his officers alledged, that it meant that 
Hharta would be as ſacred and inviolable as a place ſtruck with 
lohtning. At day-break the aflault was again renewed, when 
the Spartans defended themſelves with no leſs bravery than the 
tay before; the women remaining all day at the trench, ſup- 
pying the ſoldiers with arms, ammunition, meat, drink, and 
whatever elſe they wanted, binding up their wounds, and car- 
ring them off in caſe they were diſabled. Pyrrhus at length, 
with a body of horſe, forcing a paſſage by the end of the trench, 
where it was barricaded with waggons, the Spartans in vain 
crowded thither to oppoſe them, for as they advanced, they 
were trampled under feet by his horſes. While he was on the 
point of entering the city, his horſe was mortally wounded by 
an arrow, and threw him to the ground. His troops not 
knowing at firſt but that he himſelf might be ſlain, gave back, 
upon which the Spartans preſſed upon them ſo eagerly, and 
ditributed their darts with ſuch ſucceſs, that Pyrrhus, when he 
rmounted, thought it beſt to retire, hoping that on the morrow 
the wounded Spartans would be able to make but a weak defence. 
Freſh ſupplies, however, before that time entered the city. 
One of Antigonus's captains hearing of the diſtreſs of the city, 
tirew himſelf into the place with a body of troops, and imme- 
diately after, Areus himſelf entered with 2000 freſh men. Pyr- 
rhus, nevertheleſs, aflaulted the place the third time, but with 
little ſucceſs ; whereupon he embraced an invitation given him 
to march to Argos. His rear as he marched off being inſulted He is o- 
by the Spartans, he ordered his fon Ptolemy, with ſome ſqua- bliged to 
drons, to repulſe them, in which action the young prince was deſiſt 
lain. Pyryþys, on hearing this news, charged the Spartans from his 
with great fury, and flew their commander in chief and many enter- 
others with his own hands. priſe. 

Though Arens was blamed for needleſsly expoſing the Spar- 
fang, yet he no ſooner heard that Pyrrhus had marched to Argos, 
than he directly followed him with 1000 choice foot. Before 
us arrival, Pyrrhus had entered one of the gates of the city, 
which had been perfdiouſly opened to him; but was neverthe- 
5 vigorouſly oppoſed in the ſtreets by the inhabitants, who 
bad run to arms. During this conteſt Araus arrived. Pyrrhus 
about the ſame time was beat from his horſe by a woman, who 
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ſtanding on the top of a houſe, and perceiving him about 0 


puſh his horſe upon her ſon, threw a tile at his head, which 
{triking him on his temples, took away his ſenſes, and before 


he could recover them, an officer of Antigonus's army ſtruck oſt 


his head &. 


Concerning this Areus, we know nothing further than that 
he was a zealous defender of the liberties of Greece; for When 
he underſtood that Athens was in danger of being oppreſſed by 


Areus ſlain Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, he generouſly armed in itz 
in the bat- defence, and was ſlain valiantly fighting at the battle of C. 


tle of Co- 
rinth, 


Acrotatus. 
Archida- 


aus IV. 


Zudami- 
Aas. 


Leonidas. 


Al.. 


rinth+, To this prince the beſt critics have referred that letter 
to Onias, the Fewſh high-prieſt, recorded in the followin 
terms, in the book of the Maccabecs. Areus, king of the La- 
cedemonians, to Onias, the high. prigſt, greeting : It is frundjy 
writing, that the Lacedemonians and Jews are brethren, aud 
that they are of the ſtock of Abraham: Now, therefore, fince this 
is come to our knowledge, you ſhall do Tell to write to us of gu 
peace J. | Wy 

Areus was ſucceeded by his fon Acrotatus, who had ſo valiantly 
defended Sparta, when attacked by Pyrrhus. The king of the 
other houſe was Archidamus IV. the ſon of Eudamidas. He go- 


verned with great reputation, and was deſirous to maintain all 


Greece in freedom, and to repreſs, if it had been poflible, the 
mighty power of the Macedonian kings, who, whenever they 
were not diverted by other affairs, were ſure to ſeek ſuch an au- 
thority in Greece as ſuited not with her liberty. Archidanus 
ſtruggled in the defence of the liberties of his country againſt 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, who defeated him twice in the field, and 
would, in all probability, have taken Sparta, if the declenſion 
of his affairs in Aſia had not conſtrained him for a time to aban- 
don all thoughts of Greece, How long Archidamus reigned is 
uncertain. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Eudamidas, was the collegue 
of Acrotatus, who was killed in the firſt year of his reign, fight- 
ing againſt Ariſtodemus, then in poſſeſſion of Maegalopolis. He 
was ſucceeded by his young ſon, Areus, who dying after a ſhort 
reign, left the crown to Leonidas, the ſon of Cleonymus, who 
had been his tutor. Eudamidas was collegue to theſe three prin- 
ces, and at his death, which happened in the 14th year of the 
reign of Leonidas, left the crown to his eldeſt ſon, Agis. 

Leonidas having lived long in the court of Seleucus, became 
extremely fond of that pomp and grandeur which he ſaw af. 
fected there, and at Sparta he now had great opportunities of 
indulging his paſſion for luxury, the Lycurgic inſtitutes being 
8 not only into diſuetude, but contempt. One of the 
Ephori, named Opytadeus, having conceived a hatred againſt 
His own ſon, procured a law, whereby all men were left at li- 
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to diſpoſe of their lands by gift or ſale, or by teſtament 
12 um their deceaſe. This ſubverted the 0 founda- 
tons of the ſtate; for by degrees the lands were moſt of them 
transferred from the ancient Spartan families; fo that though 
they were now reduced to about 700, not above 100 of theſe 


had any lands. 


Aris was of a diſpoſition very oppoſite to that of Leonidas. He at- 
He was juſt and obliging to all men, and though he had been tempts to 
bred very tenderly, and in abundance of all things, yet before reftore the 
the age of 20, he ſo far overcame himſelf, as to renounce effe- antient 
minate pleaſures. In his diet, bathings, and in all his exerciſes, conſtitu- 
he choſe to imitate the old Laconic frugality and temperance, tion. 


and was often heard to ſay, He would not deſire the kingdom, if 
je did not hope by means of that authority to reflore their ancient 
nus and diſcipline, When he came to the crown, he endea- 
voured, with a heroic conſtancy, to accompliſh this great under- 
taking. He began with opening his deſign to ſeveral men of 
great capacity and intereſt, and having prevailed with his mo- 
ther, Ageſiſtrata, to adopt his ſentiments, ſhe brought over moſt 
of the ladies in Sparta to her opinion, who, though they fore- 
ſaw that the new regulations would deprive them of their fi- 
nery and trinkets, yet unanimouſly declared for them, in hopes 
that they would reſtore the credit of Sparta, and give her new 
luſtre in the world. They having prevailed with their huſbands 
to reliſh the propoſal, the bulk of the people began likewiſe to 
approve it; but the few in whoſe hands the money was centered 
grey very uneaſy. Applying themſelves to Leonidas, they told 
him, that as he was an older and wiſer man than his collegue, 
he ought to interpoſe, and not ſuffer the conſtitution to be de- 
froyed, to gratify the ambition of a young man. Leonidas 
hearkened to them with pleaſure, but, afraid to meddle with the 
people, whom he ſaw evidently inclined to favour his collegue, 
he applied to the principal magiſtrates, and formed a very conſi- 
derable party, by ſuggeſting that Agis, intending to eſtabliſh an 
independant power in his own perſon, propoſed to ſecure the 
favour of the people, by a remiſſion of debts, and then by an 
equal diviſion of land. Agis ſtill perſevering in his patriot de- 
ſign, when his friend, Lyſander, was choſen one of the Ephori, 
preſented his rhetra or decree to the ſenate, the chief articles 
of which were theſe ; That every one ſhould be free from his debts; 
tat all the lands ſhould be divided into _—_ equal portions, ſome 


of which ſhould be allotted to perſons choſen out of the adjacent coun- 


tries, men able and fit to bear arms, well educated, and ingenious. 
All theſe to be divided into 15 companies, ſome of 400, ſome of 200, 
with a diet and diſcipline, agreeable to the laws of Lycurgus. 
The matter being hotly debated in the ſenate, Lyſander began 
to doubt the event, and therefore convoked a general aſſembly 
of the people. In this aſſembly the kings, the Ephori, and 
other conſiderable perſons, ſought by long orations to ſhew the 
conveniency or inconveniency of the ſcheme. In the ſenate it 
as rejected by a majority of only one vojee, The richer ci- 
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tizens, and thoſe who had placed their money out at int 
ir court to Leonidas, Tyſender contre a 
thod for removing him out of the way. He cauſed an ac- * | 
tion to be preferred againſt him for the breach of two old Ia 1 | 
the one forbidding the kings of Sparta to marry a ſtranger #2| 
other prohibiting travel to foreign countries. Practiſing at wu 
ſame time on the ſuperſtitious temper of the people, he 8 
rified Leonidas, that he fled to the temple of Minerva. Cl... 


obliged to hrotus, who was of the royal houſe, and had married the dau h- 


fly from 
Spar ta. 


Leonidas 
jeſtored. 


ter of Leonidas, immediately claiming the kingdom, Leonidas 
withdrew from Sparta, taking his daughter with him Win 
choſe rather to fly with her father, than to reign with her 
huſband. 

Cleombrotus concurred with Agis in all his deſigns ; but the | 
next year the Ephori being choſen out of the oppoſite faction. 
they cited Lyſander and his friends to appear before them, and 
anſwer for what they done. Lyſandem applied to the kings for 
protection, ſuggeſting at the ſame time, that the Ephori were 
created only to take care of the ſtate, in caſe any difference 
happened between the kings; but that while they agreed, theſe 
magiſtrates had no right to call in queſtion any acts they thought 
fit to authoriſe, Agis and Cleombrotus being perſuaded of this, 
went directly to the place where the Ephori were ſitting, re. 
moved them from their ſeats, and placed others in their room, 
the firſt of whom was Ageſilaus, the uncle of Agis. The kings 
would then have proceeded both to the cancelling of debts, and 
to the equal diviſion of lands. Ageſilaus, however, who had a 
good eſtate and was greatly in debt, pretended that it would 
be ſafeſt firſt to cancel the debts, and afterwards to make a di- 
viſion of the lands. The kings, and even Lyſander alſo, being 
deceived by his ſpecious pretences, came readily into his ſchemes, 
cauſing all obligations to be brought in and burnt immediately, 
without propoling a diviſion of the lands, which greatly dis- 
pleaſed the people. Agis perceiving this, fought immediately 
to repair his error, but Ageſilaus ſtill found means to put off the 


intended diviſion, till the king was obliged to go with a body 


of Spartan troops to the aſſiſtance of the Achæans. During his 
abſence, Ageſilaus ſo diſguſted the people by his tyrannical beha- 
viour, that they entered into a conſpiracy for reſtoring Lennidan 
which accordingly took effect after the return of Anis, who 
thereupon fled to the temple of Minerva, while Cleombratis 
took ſanctuary in that of Neptune. Leonidas expreſſed his re- 
ſentment chiefly againſt Cleombrotus, and threatened to put him 
to death, but by the interceſſion of his daughter, Chelonis, he 
was prevailed upon to condemn him only to perpetual baniſh- 
ment, in which ſhe accompanied him, notwithſtanding all the 
entreaties of her father; which extraordinary tranſaction hatt 
drawn this reflection from Plutarch, that Cleombrotus was hap- 
pier in being baniſhed with ſuch a wife, than he could be in the 
poſleſſion of a kingdom without her, FE 
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ereſt fois was daily viſited in his ſanctuary by many of his friends, 
me- WW who, after a time, had confidence to carry him to the baths, fl 
cuſa. nd guard him back again. Leonidas being deſirous of having Aeis baſe- 
aws, % in his power, corrupted ſome of his friends, who one 1, betray 
, the WW ier baſcly ſeized him as he was returning from the bath, and e. 
it the neged him to the priſon where the new Ephori, conſtituted 
ter- by Leonidas, ſat ready to judge him, ſome ſenators, but of their 1 
[come nn party, being preſent, to give the greater colour of juſtice * 
ugh. o their proceedings. As ſoon as the king came in, they aſked = 
aim how he durſt attempt to alter the government, at which he # 
who filed, without affording them an anſwer. One of the Ephori, 1 
her wovoked at this, told him, “ That he ought rather to weep * 
for they would now make him ſenſible of his preſumption.” b 
the Another aſked him, Whether he was not conitrained to do bl 
ion, Wl © what he did by Ageſilaus and Lyſander £” The king anſwered Ih 
and with a compoſed countenance, © 1 was conſtrained by no man. 1488 
for The deſign was mine, and: my intent was to have reſtored 1 
Vere the laws of Lycurgus, and to have governed by them.” gut 1 
-NCe do you not, ſaid one of the Aphori, repent of your raſhneſs ?” 1 
heſe & No, replied the king, though I ſee my death inevitable, I . 
1oht can never repent of ſo juſt and honourable an intention.” 1 
nts, The Ephori then ordered him to be ſtrangled ; but the officers 1 
re- Or juſtice refuſed to obey, and even the mercenary foldiers des 10 
om, dined ſo unworthy an action. Demochares, one of the treache- 11 
ngs rous friends, reviling them for cowards, forced the king into 1 
and the room where the execution was to be performed. Aris ob- 1 
d a ſerving one of the ſerjeants bitterly bewailing his misfortune, (oo 
uld ſaid to him, Friend, weep not for me, who die innocently, Put to tp: 
di- & but grieve for thoſe who are guilty of this wicked act; my deach. f 
ng condition is much better than theirs,” He then ſubmitted to Wo 7 
Cs, his fate with a heroic conſtancy. Al 
ly, The mother and grandmother of Az:s were alſo put to death; 4 
mu but Archidamus, his brother, faved himſelf by flight, being 1 
11 conſtrained, however, to leave his wife, who had juſt lain in, 15 
the behind him. She being the heireſs of a great eftate, Leonidas 1 
07 compelled her to marry his ſon Cleamencs, who was but a boy, Fig 
us to which the young lady, with the utmoſt reluctance, conſented, "my 
* WW force only making her yield. Cleomenes treating her with the ut- 0 
ts moit tenderneſs, ſhe was ſoon reconciled to her marriage, but 0 
00 Krertheleſs continued to hate her father-in-law. Her new huſ- "a 
1 band delighting in her converſation, ſhe, at his deſire, often re- Ti 
Le- * to him the ſtory of Agis's murder, at which he wept. , 
degrees he began privately to follow his example, but though *0 
[5 


he was of a bold impetuous diſpoſition, he was, nevertheleſs, 
conſtrained to conceal his intentions during the life of his father, 

well knowing that both he and the nobles were too much diſ- 

lolved in luxury and eaſe, ever to ſuffer any reformation to 

take place. | | 

Leonidas ſurvived the murder of Aris ſix years, during which Clomenes 
time he rejened. alone, and at his death left the kingdom, as a ſucceeds 
menarchy, to his fon Clecmenes, In the beginning of = reign Leonidas. 
l os 55 Aratus, 
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Aratus the Achæan, having formed a league among many of th 
Peloponneſian ſtates, invaded the Arcadians, the neighbours and 
allies of the Spartans. The Ephori, alarmed by theſe hoſtilj 
ties, ordered Cleomenes to ſeize a paſs on the frontiers, then! 
the hands of the Achæan allies. This he performed, and after. 
wards diſappointed Aratus in a ſcheme he had formed for ſeizins 
Tegæa and Orchomenium, and then ſent a meſſage full of ſneer to 
him. Aratus deriding his youth, aſked a Spartan exile who lived 
with him, what ſort of a perſon Cleomenes was, Why m 
< friend, replied the Spartan, I will anſwer you in a few mk 
<< If you have any thing to do againſt the Lacedæmonians, let 
< me adviſe you to begin before this young eagle's talons are 
& grown.“ Aratus, in the courſe of the war which followed 
gained ſome advantages over the Spartans by his great military 
{kill ; but Cleomenes gave ſuch ſhining inſtances of his abilities 
and courage, that the Achzan chief grew apprehenſive, while 
the Spartans ſeemed to take new ſpirit from their king. 
The Ephori were deſirous of putting an end to the war, leſt 


Cleomenes might thereby raiſe his power and credit, which they] 


He re- dreaded, more than the ſtrength of their enemies. Clezomens,, 
ſolves to who had great penetration, perceived that he muſt either reduce 
ſuppreſs the power of the Ephori, or the authority of Sparta would fink 
theEzhori, daily, and nothing would be left to himſelf but the bare title of 
king. He and his friends, therefore, formed the deſign of ridding 
themſelves of the Ephori at once, and began with recalling 4r- 
| chidamus, who, on his approach to Sparta, was murdered by 
| his brother's enemies, not without ſome ſuſpicion that Cleomenes 
conſented thereto, though this ſeems not conſiſtent with his 
character. It being found that a revolution could not be effect- 
ed without an army, Cleomenes, by money, prevailed on the 
Eþphori to engage in a war, and to give him the command. His 
mother perceiving the difficulties her ſon had to ſtruggle with, 
married again, that ſhe might fix a nobleman of great intereſt 
to his party. 

Clomenes carrying ſuch as he moſt ſuſpected into the held 
with him, did many things worthy of a Spartan prince; but 
withal he took care ſo to harraſs his army, by quick and almoſt 
continued marches, that many deſired to be left behind in 4r- 

f cadia, while he with the reſt advanced towards Lacedæmon. 
Kills four When he approached the city, he ſent ſome of his confidents, 
of them. at the head of a ſmall party, who ſurpriſed the Ephori at ſupper, 

killed four of them upon the ſpot, and had killed the fifth if he 

had not counterfeited himſelf dead, and thereby gained an op- 
portunity of retiring to a ſanctuary. Cleomenes on the morrow 

came into the forum, and ordering all the chairs of the Eph: 

to be removed, except one for himſelf, he made a moſt artful 

apology to the people for what he had done. Having repre- 

ſented the neceſſity of reſtoring the Lycurgic inſtitutions, he aſ- 
= ſured them, that though the ſituation of things had obliged him 
| to make uſe of violence, yet for the future he would pay a ftrict 
regard to the laws, though for his own ſafety he then baniſhed 
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citizens. He was the firſt who delivered up his whole He re- 


df the Ae to the public ſtock, wherein he was followed by his ſtores the 
's and gner-in-Iaw and other friends. In aſſigning the lands, he gave conſtitu- 


after Wi te old Laconic way of educating of youth, of _—_ in public, 
izing e nd of doing their exerciſes together. He alſo raiſed a conſi- 
eer to 1:rable body of troops, and diſciplined and armed them in a 
lived der manner. That the Spartans might not imagine that he in- 
my ended to tranſmit a monarchy to his poſterity, he aſſociated his 
ords other, Euclidas, in the kingdom, and declared that for the fu- 


are there ſhould be always two kings in Sparta. But what 
cried chiefly to eſtabliſh his power and character, was the courſe 
of his own life, which was equally plain and ſimple with that 


himſelf; yet had his virtue nothing in it of auſterity or affecta- 
ton. He was naturally of a pleaſant temper, which he in- 
dulged. | 

Fins informed that the Achæans, under Aratus, were pre- 
ring to give him ſome diſturbances, from a perſuaſion that he 


link durſt not now leave the city, he immediately marched with a 

e of body of troops into their territories, and kept them employed He gains 

ling it home. Thoſe cities which fell into his power, he reſtored to advanta- 
2 


by ger the Achæans, they were ſo alarmed, that they offered to the Achæ- 
h bearken to any terms of peace. Cleomenes declared, that he 4% 

his ſought only to be acknowledged general of the Greeks, and 

4 Ierna being appointed for the place of treaty, he marched thi- 

the ther with great diſpatch. Having heated himſelf by the journey, 

His he in the midſt of his heat drank ſome cold water, which threw 

th, him into a dangerous fever, to that he was obliged to delay the 

eſt conferences. "This accident ruined him and Greece; for Aratus, 


from a jealouſy, leſt the great authority Which he had fo long 
enjoyed, ſhould he transferred to Cleomenes, privately ſent for 
the Macedonians, whom, in his youth, he had expelled from 
the Peloponneſe. Cleomenes upon his recovery, offered again to 
treat, but finding himſelf tricked by the Achæans and their al- 
les, he renewed the war. This occafioned a great ferment 
among the Achzan allies, many of whom, weary of the power 
of Aratus, and provoked againſt him for calling in the Macedo- 
ans, were ready to break the league. Cleomenes, encouraged 
by their miſunderſtandings, invaded Achæa, and took Pellene, 
Phæneon, and Pentelon. Not long after, he ſurpriſed Argos, 
and in a very ſhort time raiſed himſelf to greater power than any 
of his predeceſſors, and his city to greater pre-eminence than 
ſhe had ever held in Greece. 

He in the mean time wanted to prevail with ratus to agree 
to a treaty ; but he was immoveable in his reſolution of de- 


iroying the Spartan greatneſs, With this view he HEN 
| the 


ſhares to all whom he had baniſhed, promiſing to recall them as tion of 
on as Was conſiſtent with the public ſafety. He then reſtored Sparta. 


of the meaneſt citizen. When any offered petitions, he ſtepped His plain 
ſorward to receive them; he talked graciouſly to every body; way of 
redrefſed all the injuries that were done by others, and did none living. 


their liberty; and having gained ſeveral conſiderable advantages ges over 
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who call the caſtle of Corinth, which was the key of the Peloponneſe, 


in the into the hands of Arniigonus, who came to his afliftance with an 
Macedeni- army of 28,000 Matedonian infantry, and 1200 horſe, (,,. s 
ans to (menes, though he was much inferior to the enemy, yet defendeq Ml ; 
their aſ- the far greater part of the Peloponneſe till Argos was betrayed 6 
ſiſtance. from whence he made a moſt glorious retreat, He received about 1 
this time the news of his wite's death, which greatly afflicted 5 
bim; for though the Spartans were remarkable for being fond 
huſbands, yet Cleomenes was diſtinguiſhed for his fondneſs even 

Clermenes among them, He was at the ſame time not a little troubled 
enters with a demand of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who offered him his WM 7 
into an al- friendſhip, in caſe he would tend him his mother and fon 2; Wl + 
liance hoſtages. Cleomenes attempted ſeveral times in vain to break the WM * 
with the matter to his parent. Having at length mentioned the propoſal, 
king of his mother burſt out a laughing, Well, ſaid ſhe, was it this h 
Eeypt., © you was afraid of telling? Why do you not put me on ſhip. 0 
© board, and ſend this carcaſe where it may be ſerviceable to f 
„„ Sparta, before age waſtes it unprofitably here.” | 
Cleomenes, though he had to do with a numerous army, com- t 
poſed of veterans, well armed and paid, and his own troops ( 


were moſt of them new raiſed, and many of them only half 
armed; yet kept the war out of Laconia, and took the city of 
Megalrpolis, which was larger than Sparta, in the midft of king 
Antigonus's armies. When he had taken it, he generouſly of- 
{nas to reſtore it untouched to its citizens, but they rejecting 
his offer, he allowed his ſoldiers to pillage the place. Aſter 
this he haraſſed the territory of Argos, raiſing mighty contri- 
butions, though Hntigonus and his forces were in that very city. 
This was then looked upon as raſhneſs and imprudence, but 
the reflection of Polyb:us has ſet it in a different light; for Cle- 
menes not having a fund to carry on the war for any length of 

time, wanted to provoke Antigonus to an engagement. 
Antigonus on the other hand, gave a proof of his conſummate 
{ſkill in military affairs; for deſpiſing the outcries of the Greets 
and the murmurs of his own troops, he refuſed to engage Cl- 
He is en- menes till his ſtrength was greatly weakened, He then gave him 
tirely de- battle at Sllaſa, where, partly through the ſaperiority of the 
feated by JMacedomans, partly through the treachery of Demoteles, the 
Antigonus. Lacedæmonians were defeated with a vaſt ſlaughter of their mer- 
Bef. Ch. cenary troops, and with almoſt the utter deſtruction of their 
22 2. own; for of 6000 Spartans only zoo eſcaped. This misfortune 
of Cleomenes deſerves the more to be pitied, ſince, if he could 
have avoided fighting but two days, he would have had no ene- 
my to cope with but the Achæans; for within that ſpace after 
the battle, Autigonus received ſuch news from Macedonia 4 
obliged him immediately to march home, to quell ſome dil- 

turbances, 
He flies to (laomenes, after the battle, retired to Sparta, where he con- 
Egizt. tinued only a few hours and gave ſome directions. He then went 
directly with ſome friends to Gythium, where they embarked on 
board a few gallies, and paſſed over to Ptolemy Energetes. wy 
| prin 
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nneſe, wrince entertained Cleomenes honourably ; but his ſon and ſuc- 
th an cefor growing ſuſpicious of him, confined him, which Cleomenes 

Cl: WY length reſenting, he, with 12 friends, forced the place where He puts 
ended they were confined ; but finding it afterwards impracticable to an end te 
ayed, WW ecape, they flew each other. 1 king in reſent- his life. 
about nent, cauſed the body of Cleomenes to be expoſed on a croſs, 
licted dutchered his mother, the reſt of his family, and all her at- 
fond i tendants. In Cleomenes ended the Herculean race of Spartan 

even WM kings, if we except the ſhort reign of Age/ipolis. 
ubled We have chiefly followed Plutarch in the above account *. 
n his Pahbius, indeed, repreſents Cleomenes as a tyrant, and ſays, 
on 28 that he ruined the republic of Lacedæmon, and converted a law- 
k the ful authority into a t rannic power, in which opinion he is fol- 
ofal, lowed by Livy and auſanias +. But we may well allow Po- 
this hbius to (@ greatly prejudiced ; for he was oy birth of the city 
(hip- of Megalopolis, which Cleomenes deſtroyed, He was an Achzan 
le to fateſman, a profeſſed and zealous friend of Aratus, in whoſe 

opinion, no doubt, Cleomenes was reckoned an ambitious tyrant, 

:om- though his ſchemes tended only to preferve Greece free; and 
oops Greece loſt her freedom becauſe he failed in his deſigns. 

half After the fatal battle of Sellaſia, Sparta falling into the hands The ſtate 
ty of of king Antigonus, he, out of regard to the merits of their an- of Sgarta 
king ceſtors, treated the inhabitants with great kindneſs and indul- after the 
of- gence. They in return behaved very quietly, and acted in ſuch flight of 
ting a manner, as might give the leaſt offence to Aratus and the CHamenes. 
\fter Achæans, who were the king's friends. As ſoon as the certain 
ntri- news of the death of Cleomenes arrived at Sparta, new diſtur- 
city, bances aroſe, in which Adimas, one of the Ephor:, endeavoured 

but all he could to moderate the people. When his collegues had 
lene ſummoned them to meet in arms, he had the courage to repre- 
h of ſent to them, how little their behaviour correſponded with 

their circumſtances, and how unreaſonable it was for them to 

nate WW involve themſelves in a new war with the MHacedonians. His 
recks colleges obſerving that the people were inclined to liſten to him, 
let gathered about him and ſtabbed him, after which they acted as they 
him pleaſed without oppoſition. Philip, the nephew and ſucceſſor of An- 
the genus, ſoon after, arriving witha great army on their frontiers, the 

the Hartans ſent deputies to make their ſubmiſſion, which, when the 
ner- king had heard, he ſuffered them to withdraw, and cauſed the mat- 
heir ter to be debated in his council. Moſt of the counſellors were of 
tune opinion, that the king ought to treat the Spartans, as Alexander 
ould heretofore had treated the Thebans ; but the king, though only 
ene- 17 years old, differed from them. e contented himſelf with 
after telling the deputies, that he ſhould have his eye upon the Spar- 
a 40 ans for the future, and therefore adviſed them to be quiet, after 

dil which he diſmiſſed them. „ 
on- ä T 
* be . in vit. Cleom. Arat. & Philopæm. + Polyb. 1, ii. 4. 

on w. J. 34. an. in C inth 
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Two The Atolians making new diſturbances in Greece, were ver 
kingscho- deſirous of engaging the Lacedæmonians in their mtereſt, anc 
ſen by the ſent an ambaſſador to Sparta, to perſuade the Ephori to chuſe 
Epbori. two kings, and to unite themſelves ſtrictly with them. Th, 
ambaſſador procured a great party to declare for him; but both 
his propoſitions were rejected by the Ephori. After his de- 
parture, the party that had favoured him, found means to fiis 
up the people ſo effectually againſt the Ephori, that at a ſolemn 
feſtival they murdered them, and choſe others, whom they di- 
rected to elect kings. Theſe new Ephori, accordingly, choſe 
an, a boy, the grandſon of Cleombrotus, whom Leonidas 
| had baniſhed, and appointed Cleomenes, the child's uncle, his 
| tutor. For the other they ſet up Lycurgus, who, by giving each 
of them a talent, was declared of the { "widens race, and law- 
ful king of Sparta. Lycurgus, after ſome time, drove Apeſpolic, 
into baniſhment, involved his country in ſeveral wars, which 
The Ephe- he waged with various ſucceſs. At laſt Chilo, who. conceived 
74 mur- he had ſome right to the Spartan throne, conſpired againſt him, 
dered. and having murdered the Zphor:, ſurrounded his houſe, but by 
| | the fidelity of ſome of his ſervants, he made his eſcape. Chil 
finding the Spartans little affected him, fled to the Macedonians, 
whom he endeavoured to irritate againſt his country. Lycurgus 

ſoon after was recalled, and — in Sparta many years. 
Mean while, "Op entering the Peloponneſe a ſecond time, 
and having ſome difference with Aratus, Lycurgus and the La- 
cedæmonians began to take heart, and to think once more of 
contending with the power of Macedon. They were not de- 
| terred from their deſign, even when they heard that the king was 
Lyeurgus again become a friend to Aratus and his ſon. As ſoon as the 
invades ſeaſon of the year permitted, they invaded Maſſenia, which im- 
Meſjenia. mediately drawing Philip that way, Lycurgus thought proper 
to retire, that he might put his country in a condition to ſuſtain 
the invaſion, which he plainly perceived was intended. Philip 
advanced with his army as far as Amyclæ, from whence he 
ſpoiled all the country round about, while the Meſſenians in- 
vaded Laconia on the other ſide, and endeavoured to penetrate 
to him. Lycurgus ſuddenly attacking them, routed them and 
took from them the greateſt part of their horſes and baggage. 
Upon his return to Sparta, he made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for the defence of the city. Philip having obſerved, that he 
had fortified ſeveral poſts on the mountains, began with at- 
tacking theſe, which, with much difficulty, he made himſelf 
maſter of. However, Lycurgus retiring into the city, Philip did 
not think fit to aſſault the place, his own army being füll of 
ſedition, but immediately withdrew. The Ephor: ſome time 
after, pretending that Lycurgus intended to make himſelf abſo- 
lute, attempted to ſurprize and murder him in his houſe, but he 
eſcaped into AÆtolia, from whence he was ſoon after recalled. 
His following tranſactions are entirely unknown, neither 15 
there any mention of the Keps taken by the SHartans upon his 
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Machanidas was the ſucceſſor of Lycurgus, but when he at- Machani. 
ned the ſovereignty is very uncertain. He appears to have dus ſuc- 
_ erſon of great abilities; but by what right he held his ceeds Ly- 
25 Jo not known. At home he ejected the Ephori, that his curgus. 
— Fer might be more abſolute, and abroad he made all the Bef Chr. 
7 — tremble, which he would probably have totally re- 210. 
2 if Philopæmen, the chief of the Acheans, had not op- 
0160 him. P ilopæmen prevailed on all the cities of the league 
= ite againſt the Spartans, and having drawn the confederate 
to un together, he marched to /Yantinea, where a del perate bat- 
pt. between him and Machanidas. In the beginning of 
1 action Machanidas had the advantage; but purſuing the 
yh too far, Philopemen attacked the Spartans in the rear. 
hs Machanidas returned to the relief of his troops, Philapæmen 
left the troops that were charging to the command of Polybius, the i 
Megalepolitan, and went to oppoſe the Spartan prince, who, as he He is de- 
** ing a ditch on horſeback, was run through the breaſt feated and 
u Philepeements ſpear. His death was no ſooner known, than killed by 
1 army fled. The Spartans having loſt 4000 men in this en- Philopae 
agement, were not able to oppoſe the Achæans, who waſted mer, 
bl the provinces lately reduced by them. 3 
Not long after the death of Machanidas, Sparta was governed 5 uc- 
dy one Nabis, who is reported to have exceeded all tyrants, and ceeds Ma- 
* left the epithets of gracious and merciful to Phalaris chanidas. 
4 Dionyſius, on a compariſon of their actions with his. To Bef. ws 
all who were honeſt, brave, or noble, he was an open enemy > 206. 
murdering thoſe he come lay * hands on, a c_ 
ot immediately in his power ; | 1 
4 allaſlins to hunt after them to put them to path, ol 3 
home he reigned with great 8 —_ 5 ; - a > — 
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ſome of its exiled citizens, the Achæans, who began to 


ed, immediately applied to the Romans, and Titus Quintius, the 


onan general, arriving in Greece, they repreſented to him the 


great miſchiefs that would follow if the power of THOU ee 
checked. Quintius marched immediately into the neig — 
hood of A. 75, where, on his approach, a riſing was attempted, 


in great confuſion, ordered a general aſſembly No 3 

be held without the city, whither, as ſoon as = e 5 2 na 

come, he ſurrounded them with his 9 ps 7 1 

ſpeech, repreſented the ſervices be had pr he jt nooks. 

the public danger was now very great, he thought | y 
Vol. II. Vt | 
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he ſaid, to ſeize and impriſon ſome perſons whom he ſuſpeReq 
He then cauſed 80 perſons of worth and honour to be arreſted. 
. and that ſame night ordered them all to be murdered in priſon. 
1 A little afterwards growing jealous of the Helots, he ſeized x 
4 | great number of them, cauſed them to be ſcourged in the ſtreets 
till the kennels were diſcoloured with their blood, and then put 
them to death without mercy. | 
His inter- Having prevailed on the Roman general to grant him an inter. 
view with view, he ſo repreſented matters to Quintius, that he promiſe 
the Roman to ſend him articles for an accommodation in writing, Ac. 
general. cordingly, ſoon after he ſent him the following propoſals : That 
| Moabis ſhould withdraw all his garriſons from Argos and its ter- 
: ritories; that he ſhould deliver up all the ſhips of war he had 
| taken, and retain no more veſſels than two galliots; that he 
ſhould deliver up ſuch as had fled to him from the Roman allies 
and make reſtitution to the Maſſenians for plundering their ter- 
ritories ; that he ſhould reſtore to the Lacedæmonian exiles their 
wives and children; that he ſhould give ſuch hoſtages as the 
eneral would chuſe ; that he ſhould pay down 100 talents, and 
that he ſhould pay fifty talents a year for eight years together, 
Theſe conditions were equally diſagreeable to Nabis and the 
Lacedemonians, who rejected them, and prepared for an obſti- 
nate defence. Quintius, who was at the head of 50,000 men, 
He is obli- attacked the city, but was ſeveral times repulſed. He at laſt 
ged to penetrated into one of the long ſtreets, when Nabis gave all 
agree to over for loſt; but Pythagoras, his ſon-in-law, a man of great 
a peace as abilities, ſetting fire to the end of the ſtreet, forced the Romans 
offered by to abandon their poſt, and to retire. Nabis was fo thoroughly | 
the Ro- frightened, that he renewed the negotiation, and with much 
ado procured peace on the terms before ſpecified. 


mans. 
When Nabis was freed from the neighbourhood of the Romans, 

he employed his thoughts about contriving means for recover- 

ing his former power and authority. He therefore began to treat 

Renews Privately with Antiochus and the Atolians, with a deſign of creating 
hoſtilities new diſturbances in the Peloporneſe, and having received from them 
ol the * promiſes, he began to act offenſively againſt the Achzans, 
bean, He recovered Gythium, the ſea- port of Sparta, and obtained a 


ſmall advantage at ſea. But he was afterwards routed at land by 
Philopæmen, rather for want of abilities, as a general, in him- 
4 ſelf, than any fault in his ſoldiers. Philopæmen, by uſing 2 
ftratagem, -made him abandon a very ſtrong camp, and cut of 
Philip 2 conſiderable part of his forces. Then ſeizing the camp 
men gains which the Spartans had abandoned, he placed part of his forces 
ſeveral ad in the avenues that led to Sparta, by which means he inter- 
vantages cepted and cut off many of the troops of Nabis, whoſe army 
ever him. was greatly broke before he reached Sparta. Philopæmen then 
ravaged Laconia for 30 days, Nabis not daring in the leaſt to 

oppoſe him. | | 
The enemy being maſters of the whole country, his commu- 
nication with Gythium was cut off. He had every day advice 
that the Romans intended ſuddenly to fend a new army into 
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Oretce. The Lacedemonians themſelves appeared diſſatisfied 
fo that he was afraid of leading his ſoldiers without the City. In 
the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes he placed all his hopes in the ro- 
lans, who had been ſtrongly inſtrumental in drawing him into 
the war. He ſolicited their aſſiſtance in the moſt earneſt and 
preſſing manner; but they ſhewed themſelves very proper allies 
for a tyrant. Having diſpatched his meſſengers with large aſſu- He aſſæs 
rances of ready aſſiſtance, they then conſulted how to act; and the aſũſt- 
the reſult of their conſultation was, that Nabis, when he had a ance of 
ſtrong army of Spartans and mercenaries at his command, was the .Z9- 
their good ally, and deſerved all poffible regard ; but in the pre- liaus. 
ſent N of N when his forces were in a manner cut 
off, and he ſcarce able to maintain himſelf in Sparta, it would 
beſt ſerve their purpoſes to remove him out of the way, and 
take the city to themſelves. This counſel being approved, 
fAlexamenus was ſent to Lacedæmon with 1000 foot and 30 horſe, 
who were ordered to obey him alone, and not to aſſiſt Nabis to 
make war on the Achwans. 
Nabis was greatly diflatished with this ſmall reinforcement 3 
but Alexamenus, to encourage him, told him, that the Ætolians, 
if his neceffities required it, would march with all their forces 
to his relief; that Autiochus was reſolved to make war on the 
Rymans, and that many of the Greef ſtates were inclined to his 
party. Nabis, encouraged by theſe aſſurances, began to exer- 
ciſe his troops without the city, by the advice of Alexamenus, 
who aſſiſted on theſe occaſions, and having gained the confi- 
dence of the tyrant, perſuaded him to poſt his Spartan guards 
phalanx ways behind the reſt of his troops. Having thus lulled He is 
the tyrant into great ſecurity, he took the opportunity of a re- murdered 
view of the troops to execute his purpoſe. While the guards by the 
were poſted behind, he and his ſmall body of horſe ſuddenly Atolian 
attacked Nabis, and inſtantly flew him. general, 
The Lacedemonians who were preſent looked on with a mix- 
ture of joy and terror; joy that the tyrant was dead, terror at 
beholding ſo ſtrange an accident, the reafons of which they 
knew not. Alexamenus and the Atolians taking advantage of who plun- 
their amazement, marched directly into the city, which they ders Spar- 
plundered, the chief breaking into the tyrant's palace, and ri- za, 
fling all his treaſures. The F, 
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artans beginning now to look on 

the murder of Nabis as their misfortune, and 5 how 

little it became them to look on and ſee themſelves ſpoiled by hut is cut 
foreigners, took a child, whoſe name was Zacomicus, deſcended tg pieces 
of the royal family, and for that reaſon bred up by Nabis, and by the 
ſetting him on horſeback, gathered round him and attacked She, 
many of the Atolians, whom they put to the ſword. After a 

while they broke into the palace, where they ſlew Hleramenus 


and thoſe that were with him, and alſo put many other Ato- 


lians to death, who had fled into a temple of Diana. Mean 
while Philopæmen, who, by an express, had been informed of 
the death of Nabis, arrived with a few troops at Sparta, but 
inſtead of treacherouſly taking advantage of their A 
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who unite he repreſented to the citizens the imprudence of their condu& 
them- and engaged them, ſince they had ſo happily recovered their 

f ſelves to freedom, to unite themſelves to the Achæans, reaping thus hy | 
; the Achæ- 1 virtue, all the fruits the Ætolians expected from their per- 
| ans, y. | 
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CHAP. 1V. 
The Hiſtory of the THEBANs, 


From the time of their becoming a commonwealth, to their redudin, 
by PHILIP of Macedon. 


= l * 3 
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Democra- HAT kind of a commonwealth was firſt eſtabliſhed by 
Cy pre- the Thebans, immediately after the death of Xanthys, 
vails at does not appear. This only we know, that in proceſs of time, 
Teles, When the Thebans came to their flouriſhing age, and in their 
1” turn put in for the ſovereignty of Greece, their government was | 
in the nature of a democracy, but it was not till after a long 

time, and by ſlow degrees, that they arrived to this height of 

power. Notwithſtanding their great antiquity, their foreign 

and domeſtic wars, and gallant defence of their city againſt the 

Argives and the Epigoni; yet their progreſs in the martial diſci- 

pline, or in the improvement of their government, laws, and 
commerce, was, for a long time, but inconſiderable, and they 

made but a very obſcure and contemptible figure in the world, 

in compariſon of the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, being juſtly 
accounted a flothful ſtupid people even by Pindar and Plutarch, 

their own countrymen. In all likelihood they might have fo 
continued to the end, had it not been for their two great gene- 

rals, Pelopidas and Epaminondas, who raiſed them to their height 

The cha- of power and reputation. Their ſtupidity and ſlowneſs was 
rater of not ſo great an obſtacle to their advancement in glory and fame, 
the The- as their baſeneſs and treachery, of which they gave many in- 
Gans. ſtances, but more eſpecially in their betraying the common 
cauſe of Greece, and going over to Aerxes, king of Perſia; a 
treachery which was attended with a double diſgrace, as they 

were the firſt that were gained over to that intereſt, and their 

perfidy was attended with ill ſucceſs. | | 

They ap- Their treacherous conduct made them apprehenſive of the 
ply tz reſentment of their powerful neighbours, the Athenians, on 
Sp.-+ta for which account they ſought the friendſhip and protection of the 
protection Lucedæmonians, which they ealily obtained, the Spartans being 
againſt then more inclined to forgive the partiſans of the king of Per- 
Gihers, fra, than to ſuffer the Athenians to raiſe their greatneſs at the 
ez:ptr.ce of their neighbours. The Thebars for a time expreſſed 

* an uncommon gratitude to their protectors, inſomuch, that 
tacy adhered to the Spartaus with the utmoſt fidelity, _ 
| e 


their | 


per- 
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the whole Peloponneſian war, by which means they not only re- 
covered the government of Boa, of. which, on account of 
their defection, they had been deprived by the Amphictyons, but 
their city was alſo reſtored to its ancient luftre. That ruinous 
war turned out greatly to their advantage, and at the peace of 
Intalcidas they were become ſo powerful and headſtrong, that 
they refuſed to agree to that treaty, which ſtripped them of their 
dominion over Bœotia, and were, with no ſmall difficulty, over- 
awed and forced into it by the other ſtates. 


The Spartans now ambitioully aiming at the dominion of The Spar- 
Greece, ſeized upon their citadel, and brought them under the tant ſeize 
yoke, the place having been betrayed by Leontides, into the their ci- 
hands of Phe@b:das, the Spartan general. About four years af- tadel. 


ter the Theban exiles, who, upon this occaſion, had taken re- 
fuge in Athens, formed a ſcheme for delivering their city from 


the Spartan yoke, and had concerted the deſign with the popular 


faction in Thebes, The chief promoter of the enterpriſe was 
Pelbpidas, a young daring nobleman, of great abilities and great 
generoſity, who employed his large fortune in ſupporting the 
diſtreſſed citizens, and had acquired fo great a reputation, that 
Jaſon, tyrant of Thgſſaly, came to Thebes to enter into an al- 
liance with him. The enterpriſe was alſo favoured by Epami- 
nondas, another noble Theban, who, though extremely poor, 
would not accept of the preſents of Pelopidas, his moſt intimate 
friend. Notwithſtanding his poverty, he rendered himſelf greatly 
diſtinguiſhed by his virtues. He was modeſt, prudent, and grave, 
eaſy and complaiſant in the commerce of the world, uniting 
with the ardour for military exerciſes, a wonderful taſte for 
ſtudy and the ſciences, and ſo great a lover of truth and ſincerity, 
that he ſcrupled to tell a lie even in jeſt or for diverſion. Tho? 
he would not have any ſhare in the deſperate plot of the exiles, 
which he ſuſpected would be too bloody, yet by his diſcourſes 
he had endeavoured to inſpire the Thebans with a paſſionate de- 
fire to throw off the Spartan yoke. 


The day for the execution of the project being hxed, the ex- The exiles 
les came to a ſmall town near Thebes, and twelve of them, drive the 
among whom was Pelopidas, entered the city, dreſſed in mean Sparzans 
habits, with dogs and nets, that they might paſs for hunters. from 
They went immediately to the houſe of Charor, a principal ci- Tees, 


tizen, who was privy to their deſign, where they were ſoon after 
joined by 36 more of their contederates. Phillidas, ſecretary 
to Archias and Philip, the Spartan governors, who wes alſo in 
the plot, that very — invited them and their companions to a 
grand entertainment, and to make it the more complete, he en- 
gaged to provide ſome of the fineſt women in the town. When 
the gueſts were almoſt drunk, a whiſper aroſe, that the exiles were 
in the city, upon which Archias ſent an officer to Charon, who 
was ordered to come immediately to the governor. This meſſage 
greatly alarmed Charon and the conſpirators, who now ima- 
gined that their plot was diſcovered. Caron, however, encou- 
raging them, left his only 9 their hands, as a hoſtage = 
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his fidelity, and went to Archias, whom he eaſily ſatisfied, with 
regard to the report, by promiſing to go directly and enquire 
into the truth of it. Returning with joy to the conſpirators, 
he informed them of what had paſſed, when it was reſolved in- 
ſtantly to put their deſign in execution. | 

Mean while a courier arrived in great haſte from Athens, with 
a packet, containing an account of the whole conſpiracy, 
which, when he delivered to Archias, he ſaid to him,“ . 
lord, the perſon who writes you thele letters, conjures you 
ce to read them immediately, as they are about buſineſs of 
* conſequence.” Archias being in the height of jollity, laid 
the packet by unopened, and anſwered with a ſmile, © Bufineſg 
< to-morrow,” which words were afterwards uſed by the Greeks 
as a proverb. | 

The conſpirators were at that time divided into two parties, 
one of which, under Pelopidas, went againſt Leontides, who 
was not at the feaſt, the other, led by Charon and Melon, was 
to fall on Archias and his company. Theſe, who had dreſſed 
themſelves in women's apparel, to cover their armour, were no 
ſooner introduced to the drunken gueſts, than they put them all 
to the ſword. Pelopidas met with more reſiſtance. Leontides, 
who was aſleep in bed, awaked at the noiſe that was made, 
ſnatched his ſword, and flew one of the conſpirators, but was 
himſelf flain by Pelopidas. The conſpirators then diſpatched an 

Expreſs to their aſſociates without the city. The doors of the 
riſons were broke open by them, and 500 priſoners let out, 
The Thebans were called upon to reſume their liberty ; and to 
furniſh them with arms, the ſpoils were taken down from the 
porticoes, -and the armourers ſhops were broke open. 

The citizens in the mean time were in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation, and crowded into the ſtreets, while the houſes were all 
illuminated with torches. The garriſon in the citadel, however, 
did not ſtir, though they ans 

Liberty tizens had taken refuge with them. Probably they imagined 
proclaim- that the power of the conſpirators was much greater than it was. 
ed to the „ e, now joined the exiles, to diſpel the fears of the 
Thebans Thebans, and to prevent any further maſſacre. Being accompa- 
by Pelo;;- nied by a crowd of the beſt citizens and prieſts, the latter with 
das and garlands and crowns in their hands, he aſſured the affrighted 
Framinons people that their tyrants and oppreſſors only had been put to 
das. death, and that no others ſhould be ſlain. A general aſſembly 
| of the Thebans being then ſummoned by Pelopidas, he pro- 
claimed liberty to them, and exhorted them to fight for their 
gods and their country. Pelopidas, Melon, and Charon, were 
the ſame day elected Bwotarchs, or governors of Bæœotia, and 
the management of the war againſt Sparta was committed to 

| „ Pelepidas. 
The cita- If was then reſolved to beſiege the citadel, for which purpoſe 
del reta- troops were brought from ſeveral cities of Bœotia, and a reinforce- 
ken, ment of 5000 foot and 500 horſe arriving from Athens, an army 
of 12,00 men was compoſed, with which Pelopidas inveſted 


the 


ed of 1500 men, and 3ooco ci- 
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the place, which in a few days ſurrendered, ſome fay, for want 
of proviſions, but according to others, not without ſome kind 
of treachery in the commanders, ; 

The Lacedæmonians, upon hearing of the conſpiracy, imme- 
lately ſent their king, Cleombrotus, theugh in the depth of 
winter, into Bœotia, to the relief of the citadel, but at Megara 
he was met by the garriſon, who had been allowed to march off, 
Finding it impoſſible to perform any action of conſequence, he 
left Sphadrias, with ſome troops, at Theſpia, and returned to 
Sarta. Sphodrias, at the inſtigation of Pelopidas, as ſome af- 
frm, made an attempt to ſurpriſe the Piræum, or harbour of 
Athens, which ſo exaſperated the Athenians, eſpecially when 
they heard that he was acquitted at Sparta, that they entered 
heartily into the war 1 the Spartans, though they had be- 
fore withdrawn their ſuccours from Thebes, with the reſolution 


of not interfering in the quarrel. Many other cities that were The vain 
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weary of the Spartan yoke, then joining with the Thehans, the efforts of 
following ſummer they were enabled ſucceſsfully to oppoſe both the Spar- 
frefilaus and Cleombrotus, who invaded their territories, The tans 
following year the Spartans had no ſucceſs at land, and their .gainſt 
feet was defeated by Conon, the Athenian. them. 


Soon after, the T hebans having recovered all the cities in Bœo- 
tia, made a powerful diverſion in Phocis. Beginning at length 
to deſpiſe the Spartans, they ventured to act olfentively, and 
had many ſharp encounters with them, which failed not to raiſe 
their courage, and gain them experience. Their ſucceſſes were 
chiefly owing to the bravery and conduct of Pelopidas, vcho figs 
nalized himſelf at the battle of Tanagra, againit the Spartans, 
killing their general with his own hand. Soon after he formed 
the deſign of ſurpriſing Orchomenos, one of the largeſt and moſt 
conſiderable cities in all Bœtia, and which was {till garriſoned 
by the Lacedæmonians. As he was marching towards it, at the 
head of ſome horſe, and a choſen body of 300 foot, which, 
from their fidelity to each other, were called He ſacred battalion, 


Pe /obinas 


he was informed that a numerous body of Spartans were on their gains a 


march to reinforce the garriſon, which made him retire. In his ſig al ad- 


retreat, meeting this detachment near Tegyra, he attacked them vantage 


ſo furiouſly, that he entirely routed them with great flaughter ; 
by which he acquired more glory, than if he had ſucceeded in 
his original defign againſt Orchomenss, this being the greateſt 
diſgrace the Spartans had hitherto met with, it never having 
been known before that in any of their wars they had been 
beaten by an equal number, much leis when the enemy was 
greatly inferior. The ſuperiority was now fo evident in favour 
of the Thebans, that the Athenians began to be alarmed, and 
looking upon them as more dangerous rivals than the Spartans, 
agreed ſoon after to a peace with the latter. The Thebans, 
however, rejected with ſcorn the terms of accommodation, be- 
cauſe they were required to reſtore the cities of Beotia to their 
liberty. Not long after, taking offence at the Platearns, on aC- 
count of their ſingular fidelity to the Athentars, 2nd looking 
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upon their city as a continual thorn in their ſides, they came to 
a reſolution to ſurpriſe it. The Platæ ans ſuſpecting their ge. 
ſign, obtained ſome ſuccours from the Athenians. The Thehays 
nevertheleſs, holding a ſecret correſpondence with ſome of the 
citizens, ſent zoo men thither, who were admitted by their 
party into the city, which they ſoon after razed; in which 
manner they alſo treated Theſpia. 
The The- The Thelans hitherto had only ſtriven to ſecure their regained 
bans grow liberty, by allying either with Athens or Sparta, it being their 
ambiti- conſtant cuſtom when they were in danger from, or deſerted by 
ous. the one, to have recourſe to the other, being readily ſuccoured 
by either party, becauſe whatever fide they inclined to, they 
were of weight ſufficient to turn the ſcale. Now ſeeing both 
Athens and Sparta on the decline, and having iel great 
knowledge in military affairs, they began to form ambitious 
projects, and to think of enlarging their territories, by en- 
croachments on their neighbours. 
This new ſpirit of ſuperiority is ſaid to have been raiſed b 
Pelopidas, and his friend Epaminondas, who had hitherto pre- 
ferred a private life, and from his attachment to philoſophy, 
had ſeldom appeared in public, but to get himſelf excuſed from 
ſtate employments. The public ſervices would not ſuffer him 
to continue longer in his beloved retirement, ſo that the com- 
mand of the army was at laſt conferred upon him, and both he 
and Pelopidas came to be conſidered in the ſame light, as gene- 
rals in the field, as governors at home, and as complete ſtateſ- 
men in the council. It was Epaminondas, who, at the confe- 
rences in Sparta, juſtified the right of the Thebans to Beitia, 
which ſo irritated Ageſilaus, that he excluded them from the ge- 
neral pacification that was then concluded among the other 
Epaminon- Greek ſtates. The Thebans being now threatened with the 
das declar whole power of Sparta, without any ally, pitched upon Zfa- 
ed gene minondas to juſtify their right in the field, and afligned him, at 
ral. his own requeſt, fix counſellors or aſſiſtants. Being inform- 
ed that the Spartans were advancing with an army of about 18000 
men, he raiſed what troops he could, which did not exceed 6000, 
He, however, made proclamation, that all who deſired to de- 
part might do fo, which permiſſion the Theſp:ians and ſome others 
embraced. Clcembrotus arriving with the Spartans at Leutira, 


in breach of a truce that had been lately concluded, Epaminen- | 


He gains das reſolved to give him battle. He placed his chief ſtrength in 
a viciory his left wing, and drew up his line fifty men deep, whereas 
over the that of the Spartans was but twelve men deep. He ordered his 
Spærlaus right wing to fall back in a ſlanting line, as if they declined to 
ailerd a. git, that they might not be too much expoſed to the enemy, 
and might ferve for a body of reſerve in caſe of need. The ca- 
valry on both ſides were poſted on the front, and began the at- 
tack. The Lacedemonian horſe were inſtantly put in great diſ- 
order, and falling back upon their infantry, threw them into 
the greateſt confuſion. Epaminandas and Pelopidas in the mean 
time advancing cloſe upon their horſe, made a furious Reach 
: upo 
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uon the Lacedemonian phalanx, which they broke with great 
laughter, Cleombrotus and ſeveral officers of note being lain. 
The diſpute continued on both ſides with great fury about the 
body of the dead king, which the Spartans regained ; Epami- 
mndas drawing off ſome of his troops for the attack of the 
other wing of the enemy, which conſiſted of ſuch auxiliaries 
and allies as had not heartily engaged in the Spartan intereſt, 
who, after a light reſiſtance, betook themſelves to flight. They 
were, however, cloſely purſued by the Thebans, with great 
ſlaughter, and Epaminonaas remainin g maſter of the field, erect- 
ed a trophy in memory of his victory, "The Thebans in this 
battle loſt but zoo men, but the loſs of the Spartans amounted 
to 4000; a loſs which ſtruck thera with the greateſt conſterna- 
tion, as it preſaged the downfall of their power. Epaminondas 
ſent a Wk crowned with garlands, to communicate the news 
of hi victory to the Athenians, in hopes that it would be an ef- 
ſectual means to reunite them to the Thebon intereſt. It proved, The Aube. 
however, quite otherwiſe, for the Athenians received the courier aiaus jea- 
with great coldneſs, and ordered him immediately to depart, lous of the 
without allowing him time for refreſhment, not being able to Thebans, 
diſſemble their jealouſy of the riſing greatneſs of the T hebans. 
Notwithſtanding the bad reception the Theban herald met 
with at Athens, ſeveral other ſtates expreſſed great joy upon re- 
ceiving the news of the victory, and ſeveral of them entered 
into alliances with the Thebans. Though ſome, indeed, were 
compelled to enter into their alliance, yet, the far greater part 
did it either from inclination or intereſt, as they found they were 
moſt likely to be protected by them. Several of theſe new al- who pro- 
lies objected to the terms of the general pacification, for grant- cure allies 
ing liberty to ſome towns, over which they claimed a juriſdic- in the Pe- 
tion. Amongſt theſe allies, the Mantineans, by the help of loponne/e. 
the Eleans and Arcadians, took upon them to rebuild and fortify 
their city; and according to Pauſanias, the Arcadians, by the 
perſuaſions of Epaminondas, built one common city, which they 
called Megalopolis, though D75dorus places it two years later. 
Jaſon, tyrant of Theſſaly, being about this time murdered, 
the Thebans ſtrengthened themſelves by new alliances. Beſides Fpaminon- 
the Arcadians and Eleans, in the Peloponneſe, the Phocians, Lo- cas and 
criant, Acarnanians, Eub ans, and other ſtates, declared them- Pelobedas 
ſelves their allies, that is, their dependants, which encouraged i vade the 
them to carry the war into the enemy's territories. Accordingly Pelgon- 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, who had been elected joint gaver- nye, 
nors of Bœotia, entered the Pelopouncſe with a powerful army, 
which, by the junction of the Pelaponmaſian allies, amounted to 
50,000 men, beſides 20, 00 more who followed the camp, ra- 
tier for plunder than fighting. T'his army entered the territo- ® 
rics of Laconia in four bodies, which, after ravaging the coun- rA. 
try through which they paſſed, united again at Sella, from 
whence they proceeded to Sparta, but being repulied from thence 
by the brave Ageſilaus, they marched back into Acadia, ra 
yaging Zacenia as they palics, and carrying off an immenie 
DOLLY» 
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442 A GENERAL HISTORY 
The Mz/- booty. Epaminendas, before he left the Spartan territories, re. 
ſenians re- ſtored the poſterity of the Meſſenians to their ancient dominions 
eftabliſhed out of which they had been baniſhed near 300 years, _— 7 
by Fpami- their capital, and left a ſtrong garriſon for its defence. This WM itt 
zondas. generous action redounded as much to his glory, as to the mor. Wo, 
tification and diſgrace of the Spartans, who were highly exaſ. Wu 
perated at being deprived of a province as large as their own wit 
and one of the moſt fertile of all Greece. Upon his return from . 
the Peloponneſe, Epaminondas was like to have been ſtopped by Wn 


Iphicrates, whom the Athenians had ſent with 12000 men to in- fen 
tercept him. Iphicrates, however, whether by private inſtructiong eve 
from the Athenians, neglected to ſeize the moſt important paſs fre 
which put it out of his power to do great injury to the The. dui 
bans, who, though the roads were choaked up with trees, rocks il 
ſtones, and every thing that could render them impaſſible, ads pr 


vanced reſolutely to Corinth, The Corinthians had fortified their al 

city with many ſtrong outworks; but upon the firſt attack of Wl io 

the Thebans they abandoned them, and were purſued into their 9 

The The- city with = ſlaughter. It being then the depth of winter, th 
bans try Epaminonaas did not chuſe to beſiege Corinth, but marched di- 


their two realy home, where he and Pelopidas met with a very ungrateful 1 
generals return for their great ſervices. As they had been forced in their th 
for breach late expedition to prolong their command four months longer In 
of orders, than the time limited by law, they were both arreſted as ſtate 10 
riſoners, and ſoon after tried capitally. Their enemies neg- t 

[eQed no art nor pains to incenſe the people againſt them; but pl 


Epaminondas taking the whole fault on himſelf, addreſſed his U 
judges to the following effect: I was in hopes that my ſuc- v 
cc 


ceſſes, and the advantages you derived from them, would have | 
been ſufficient motives to induce you to acquit me; but ſince i 
they are not, I only wait for your ſentence, I am ready both 7 
cc to accuſe and condemn myſelt: only let poſterity know, that Wl 
] am put to death for having ſo ſucceſsfully led your troops t 
& into Laconia, where no enemy had penetrated before; that! 0 
die for having reſtored the Maſſenians to their antient patri- if 
„ mony; for having re-united the Arcadians, and ruined the e 


Lacedæmoniams; for having increaſed your ſtrength, enlarged 

& your conqueſts, and raiſed you to this preſent height of power 

« and glory. All I farther beg is, that it may be engraved upon 

* my monument, that he who hath done you all theſe ſervices 

4 had been puniſhed with death.” Theſe ſevere reproaches 
but acquit had ſuch an effec on his judges, that they immediately acquitted 
them. both him and his collegue. Though this proſecution was chiefly 
raiſed by the envy of their enemies, and particularly by Men- 

clides, who had been one of the conſpirators againſt the Spa- 

zans, yet, as it was a moſt dangerous precedent that the generals 

had ſet, it was moſt reaſonable that they ſhould undergo 2 trial. 
Moneclides, after they were acquitted, fo far prevailed on the 

Thebans, that they deprived Epaminondas of the government et 

Breolia for a whole year. He was not, however, able by his 

artifices to rob Pelgpidas of tne pcople's favour, 7 x 
| | Mean 
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: res WY Mean while the Spartans endeavoured with the utmoſt dili- Eraminon= 
ions, nce to retrieve their affairs, and by the reinforcements of the das again 
built WM hemans, and of the Gauls and 3 from Sicily, and by invades 
This (ting at liberty many of their Helots, they raiſed an army of the Pelo- 
0,000 men, with which their generals marched to the 1/thmus, ponneſc. 


mor. 22 , 
— ich they fortified. Epaminondas, however, broke through 
Own, with 7009 T heban foot and 500 horſe, to the aſſiſtance of the 

from WM Palhonngſian allies. He made himſelf maſter of ſome places, 
d by nd in his return attacked Corinth, which was molt gallantly de- 
) in- ended by Chabrias, the Athenian, who repulſed the Bœctians 
tiong gen after they had entered the city. This bad ſucceſs gave 

Pais, feſh occaſion to the enemies of Epaminondas to blame his con- 

The- duct in the higheſt terms. By accuſing him of being a ſecret 

cks, fiend to the Spartans, and a traitor to his country, they ſo far 

ad- prevailed on the people, that he was deprived of his command, 

their and reduced to the condition of a private man. The ſtate, 

K of however, was ſoon obliged to have recourſe to him again, which 

heir ge him an opportunity of retrieving his fame, and wiping off 

ter, the ſtain which his enemies had thrown upon him. | 

| di- Mean while the Arcadians were become fo elated with the The Arca. 
eful ictories lately gained over the Lacedæmonians, that they now dians act 
heir thought themſelves able to cope with them alone, and accord- independ- 
19er ingly began to act independantly of the Thebans. Their gene- antly of 
kate ral, Lycomedes, a man of birth and fortune, and of an ambi- their al- 
ꝛeg- tous ſpirit, repreſented to them that the whole Peloponneſe did lies, 

but properly belong to them, as the original inhabitants; that they 

his were the moſt populous nation in all Greece, and had been al- 

uc- ways moſt conſidered and eſteemed by the reſt for their ſingular 


ſtoutneſs and bravery ; that as they had formerly promoted the 


ave 
intereſt of the Spartans, ſo they were now advancing that of the 


nce 

oth Thebans ; and that if they did not now inſiſt upon an equal 

hat ſhare of the commaand with them, they would in the end find 

ops them Spartans too. By this ſpeech he made ſuch an impreſſion 

it [ on the Arcadians, that they declared they were ready to under- 

tri- take the moſt difficult enterprizes. A few months after, how- 

the erer, they were ſadly convinced of their ill-timed folly and 

ved pride ; for they were defeated with the loſs of 10,000 men, b 

wer the Spartans, under Archidamus, the fon of Azflaus, who lo and are 
on not ſo much as one man, from which circumſtance it was ſtiled defeated 
ces by the Spartans, The tearleſs victory. The Arcadians after this de- by the 
hes feat were involved in ſeveral misfortunes, which their allies, the Sp@7tans, 
ted Thebans and Eleans, ſuffered them to ſhare alone, the firſt taking 

fly pleaſure in ſeeing their ambition checked, and the latter being 

ne- oſtended with them for keeping ſome of their towns, | 
7 The Thebans had not only ſtruck a terror into the ſouthern Pe/npidas 
als ſtates of Greece, but were alſo reſpected by their northern aflits the 
ial. neighbours. The Theſſalians ſoliciting their aſſiſtance againſt 7hrſſulinns 
the Alexander, the tyrant of Phere, Pelapidas marched thither with againfithe 
of an army, while Epaminondas was engaged in the ſecond inva- tyrant of 


his ſion of the Peloponneſe, and having reduced Lariſſa, obliged Pheræ. 
Alzander to ſurrender. Though the tyrant made his eſcape 
2a | 7 trom 
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from Pelopidas, yet, he having left the Theſ/alians in a ſlate 9 
defence, proceeded to Macedonia, to decide the diſpute between 
Alexander and his baſtard brother Ptolemy, who contended for 
the crown, but from an opinion of his juſtice, choſe him for 
arbitrator. Pelopidas having eſtabliſhed Alexander on the throne, Wl the 


brought with him Philip, the king's younger brother, and zo fo 


Macedonian youths as hoſtages to T hebes. fo 

The following year, upon a complaint of the The/alions, be 
P-l1pidas and Iſmenias were ſent ambaſſadors to them: Aſter Wl bo 
they had entered The/aly, finding the different parties very vio. WM w 
lent, they were obliged to raiſe Thef/ſalian mercenaries to aſiſt ea 
their friends. Mean while Alexander, king of Macedon, being ar 
murdered by his brother Ptolzmy, who had ſeized the throne, n. 
Peloprdas was invited thither by the friends of the deceaſed king. 7 
Upon his arrival in that kingdom, Ptolemy corrupted the 75%. Wl ti 
Jalian mercenaries that he carried with him; but, nevertheleſs, b 
came and ſubmitted to him, aſked pardon, and promiſed to q] 


| keep the kingdom in truſt only, and to enter into an offenſive WM ir 


Pebpid:s 
is impri- 
foned by 
the tyrant. 


and defenſive alliance with the Thebans. For his ſecurity he WM " 
gave his ſon and 50 of his companions as hoſtages, whom P:. Wl 
lapidas ſent to Thebes. He then reſolved to puniſh the tr-achery 
of the mercenaries, and aſſembling ſome _ oops, he 
marched to Pharſalus, where he was informed the deſerters had 
left their wives and children with their beſt effects. He was no 
ſooner arrived there, but Alexander the tyrant appeared before 
the place with a powerful army. Pelopidas thinking Alexander 
came thither to juſtify himſelf, went to him unarmed, with his 
collegue //menias. The tyrant immediately caufed them to be 
ſeized, and ſent priſoners to Pheræ. In hopes of breaking the 
ſpirit of the brave Pelopidas, he ordered that every one that had 
a mind ſhould be admitted to ſee them; but this had a quite 
contrary effect upon him, and only ſerved as a means of ſend- 
ing the tyrant ſeveral ſevere meſſages. He particularly ſent to 
tell him, That it was abſurd in him to cauſe ſo many inno- 
cent and worthy citizens to be tortured and butchered, and 
«© to ſpare him, who he knew, if ever he eſcaped out of his 
& hands, would not fail to make him ſuffer the puniſhment due 
ce to his crimes.” The tyrant, ſurpriſed at this boldneſs and 
magnanimity, ſent this anſwer, © Why is Pelopidas in ſuch 
<< haſte to die?“ and received this reply, It is that thou 
% mayeſt periſh the ſooner, by becoming ſtill more hateful to 
< God and man.” This laſt meſſage had ſuch an effect upon 
him, that inſtead of making a — of him any longer, 
he cauſed him to be more cloſely confined, and forbad any but 
his wife Thebe to ſee him. This lady had heard ſo much of his 
intrepid bravery and good ſenſe, that ſhe had ſeveral interviews 
with him, and he encouraged her viſits, probably to conſult 
with her on the proper means of revenging herſelf and him on 
her bloody huſband. 

When the Thebans heard the news of the outrage done to 
Pelopidas, they immediately ſent an army into Thea, * 

| whe 
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ghether through ill fortune, or ill conduct, the generals were The The- 
repulſed with great loſs by the Pherzan uſurper. They would ban, ſend 
robably have been wholly cut off, had not the foldiers com- an army 
led Epaminondas, who was there only as a volunteer, to take to his reſ- 
the command. e ſoon gave a different turn to their affairs; cue. 

for placing himſelf at the head of the horſe and light-armed Epaminon- 
bot, he charged the enemy with ſuch vigour and bravery, that , by 

he obliged them to deſiſt from their purſuit. As the army, his con- 
however, had ſuffered greatly, he was forced to return to Thebes, duct, faves 
where the puſillanimous generals were fined 12000 drachms the army, 
ech. Epaminondas was declared general, and ſent with a new and 

amy againſt the tyrant, who was full of Wu gs on the 

news, which had occaſioned many inſurrections among the 
Neſalians. The new Theban general forbore puſhing hoſtili- 

ties to extremes, for fear of provoking the enemy to wreak all 

his fury on his priſoner. He, however, ſo haraſſed him by fre- obli 


quent ſkirmiſhes, that he, ſeeing his great ſuperiority, and fear- the tyrant 


ing a general revolt of the Theſſalians, offered to treat. Epa- to ſet Pe- 

mnondas granted him a truce, on condition of his reſtoring Pe- Jopidas at 

hpidas and 1ſmentas, and having received the two ambaſſadors liberty. 

returned with his army to Thebes. 
The Thebans now were raiſed to ſuch a height of reputation 

and glory, for their ſtrength and valour, for the conduct and 

bravery of their generals, and for their integrity and juſtice, 

that they ſeemed on the point of aſſuming the ſovereignty of 

Greece, The other principal ſtates were become extremely jea- 

lous of the Thebans, and conſcious of their own weakneſs, ſent 

deputies to Perſia, to draw the king into their alliance. The Pelopidas 

Thebans and their allies alſo ſent a deputation thither, at the ſent to the 

head of which was Pelopidas, whoſe fame had been ſpread into Pes ſan 

the remoteſt provinces of Aſia. Pelopidas, upon his arrival at court. 

duſa, became the object of the admiration of the nobles and 

great officers of the court. He was received by the king with 

the moſt manifeſt marks of eſteem, particularly at his audience, 

and by a plain and nervous diſcourſe, he inclined the Perſan 

monarch to the Theban intereſt. Artaxerxes did not diſſemble He pre- 

his preference of him to all the reſt of the Grecian deputies; valls with 

he ſent him the richeſt and moſt magnificent preſents, and the king 

granted all he aſked ; namely, That all the Greeks feld be fre to declare 

and independant ; that Meſſenia ſhould continue free and exempt in favour 


” 


from the yoke of Sparta, that the Athenians /houl " up their flect, of the 


and that the Thebans ſhould be reckoned the hereditary jienas of Thebans. 
Perſia. 1 
Pelipidas, on his return, was extremely applauded by his 
countrymen, who, by his ſucceſsful negotiation,” now ia 
themſelves, unrivalled, at the head of Greece. They immedi- 
ately began to make the beſt advantage of their ſuperiority, an 
ſent orders to all the deputies of the other ſtates to atlemble at 
Thebes, in order to ratify the treaty, concluded at the Peron 
court, They came accordingly, but witen the oath was tender 
ed to them, they expreſied an uncommon ſurpriſe, and avi2- 
utely 
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5 The other lutely declined it, alledging, that they were not ſent by thej 
7 ſtates re. principals to ſwear to the obſervance of the articles, but toi) 
| ject the hear them read; ſo that the congreſs broke up without any © 
l Perſian other effect than an univerſal diſcontent, notwithſtanding the © 
: treaty. ' pains which the Thebans took by private conferences, to court 
| ſome, and awe other ſtates into a ratification. The Corinthians 
declared, they ſaw no occaſion for the treaty, and the other 
ſtates agreeing to their opinion, reſolved from thenceforth to ö 
oppoſe with all their might, the growing power of the Thehan; 
Ariaxerxes ſtifflſy refuſed to concern himſelf farther about his 
new ally, as he could not interfere without bringing al} the 
other Grecian ſtates upon him, who were by this time univer. 
fally diſpoſed to unite againſt them and him, and to make it 3 
common cauſe. | | 
The Thebans were not hindered by theſe diſcouragements 
from the farther proſecution of their deſigns, even though their 
old allies, the Arcadians, Argives, and other Peloponneſian ſtates, 
refuſed to act any longer in concert with them. Being deſirous 
of retaining their influence in the Peloponneſe, they lent Eha- 
minondas thither with an army, and he having prevailed on the 
Acheans to enter into an alliance with him, the Arcadians were 
alſo obliged to renew their league, to protect themſelves from 
the Spartans. 
Not long after, however, the Arcadians again renounced their 
alliance with Thebes, and entered into a league with the Alle 
Epaminon- y;ans, the chief promoter of which was Lycomedes, the Arcadian 
das again general, who was ſoon after murdered upon his return from 
enters the Athens, by a party of exiles, or, according to ſome, by the La- 
Pel:pon- cedæmonians, who invaded Arcadia on account of that alliance, 
zee, and flew him and 200 of his men. The Corinthians about the 
ſame time having been threatened with a ſurpriſe from the Athe- 
nians, concluded a peace with the Thebans, to which agreed the 
aha or and ſome other ſtates, upon theſe terms, that every 
A general one ſhould enjoy their own. The Spartans, ſeemingly, at leaft, 
peacecon- were induced to come into this peace, by the mediation of 
eluded. the king of Per/ia, who had ſent a plenipotentiary, to ſettle 
once more the tranquillity of Greece. Though the Spartans ſtil 
inſiſted that Meſſenia belonged to them, yet they, as well as al 
the other contending parties, agreed to be quiet for the preſent; 
and this patched up peace was called the putting an end to the 
Laconic or Bœotian war, after it had continued about five years, 
from the battle of Leuctra (p). 5 
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(r) There is no ſmall diſagree- tra; and there is alſo ſome diſſo- 
ment between ancient hiſtorians nance between their accounts ot 
about the dates of ſeveral of the the facts themſclves, both which 
above- mentioned tranſactions, latter writers have in vain endes- 
fubſequent to the battle of Leuc- voured to reconcile *. 
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®* Plut. & Corn. Nep. in vit. Ageſil. & Epaminond. Diod. Sit. I. 15. Xenoph, 
3 Hellen. 1. 6. & orat. in laud. Ageſil. Pauſan. in Lacon Juſtin. 1, 6. Athen. Deipnos. 
See alſo Gedoign. not. in Pauſan. Palmer Ant. Cræc. Meurſ. Briet. La Tour, Tua 3 
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The diſtracted ſtate of Greece gave but little hopes that this 
zace would be of any continuance. The principal ſtates ſeem- The 


commodation only to gain time and opportunity to conſult the lated. 
beſt means of ſuppreſhng the growing power of the Thebans. 
duch being the diſpoſition of the Grecian ſtates, the very next 

zar the old conteſts broke out with as much vehemence as ever. 
| he Arcadians and Eleans began with reviving their reſpective 
rights to Triph1lza, a ſmall maritime territory between Elis and 
Meſenia. The Eleans being routed in an engagement, applied 
for aſſiſtance to the Spartans, while the Arcadians, who were 
ſupported by the Athenians, made an incurſion into Elis, where 
they ſeized ſeveral towns. 

The following year proved more diſgraceful to the Elrans, 
for their neighbours, the Piſgans, encouraged by the Arcadians 
and Argives, claimed the direction of the Olympic games, and 
when the Eleaus had appointed them, came upon them with 
all their forces, upon which a very ſharp encounter enſued. 
The Grecians, who were then come together to the ſolemnity, 
food as ſpectators of the conteſt, and at every brave action of 
either party, ſet up great ſhouts. The Pans, at length, be- 
ing conquerors, directed the games. The Eleans, however, 
proteſted againſt the legality of this olympiad, and never re- 
giſtered it in their annals. 


During theſe tranſactions, Epaminondas, by a ſtudied ſpeech, The The- 


ſtirred up the Thebans to make a bold effort to obtain the domi- hans aim 


mon at fea, encouraging them, by the example of the Lace- at the do- 
demoniaus, who, in the time of Aerxes, with ten ſhips only, minion of 


had gained the ſuperiority at ſea over the Athenians, who had the ſea. 
no fewer than 200. The people forthwith decreed, that 100 

gallies ſhould be built, and that application ſhould be made to 

the Rhodlians, Chians, and Byzantines, for their aſſiſtance, ap- 

pointing him as their ambaſſador. Epaminondas had all the 

ſucceſs that could be wiſhed for, notwithſtanding the ſtrenuous 
oppoſition of the Athenians, and of their admiral, Laches, who 

was ſent with a ſquadron againſt him. What more effectually Oppoſed 
thwarted all his meaſures, was the work which they found out by the 


for the Thebans at land, by engaging them to take part in the J4rhenians. 


quarrels that then reigned among their neighbours. 
During the abſence of Epaminondas, and of his collegue, Oc hime- 


Pelopidas, the Thebans ſeized an opportunity of deftroying the yg; razed. 


city of Orchomenos, againſt which they bore an ancient grudge, 
becauſe in the heroic times the Orchomentans had made them tri- 
butary. Three hundred of the Orcbamemian horſemen, at the 
perſuaſion of ſome Thebar exiles, had engaged to aſſiſt them in 
lurpriſing Thebes, and changing the government into an ariſto- 
cracy, One of the conſpirators, however, diſcovering the 
plot, the 300 horſemen were put to death by the ſenate, and the 
inhabitants of Orchomenss being ſold for ſlaves, the city was 
1azed to the ground, | 

The 
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Pelopidas The Thebans about the ſame time being ſolicited by the Theſ. 


marches ſalians, to aſſiſt them againft Alexander of Phere, who cruell 


to the aſ- oppreſſed them, they ordered . e to march thither at the 
ſiſtance of head of 7000 men. That general earneſtly deſired to humble 
the Th/- the tyrant; but an eclipſe of the ſun happening when he began 


ſalians. his march, his troops were ſtruck with a ſuperſtitious terror, and 
ſcrupled to advance. He ſcorned to deſire them to march againſt 
their inclination, but proceeded to Thefaly, accompanied with 
zoo volunteers, and joined the The//alans, though the footh- 
ſayers had entreated him to ſtay, leoking upon him as chiefly 
concerned in the ſiniſter omen. He was perſonally incenſed 


againſt Alexander, in reſentment of the injuries he had receiyeg | 


from him. He alſo hoped from the converſation he formerly 
had with T hebe, the tyrant's wife, to find great diſorders and 
diviſions in his court. But what excited and urged him moſt 
was the glory of the action itſelf ; for his whole deſire and am- 
bition was to ſhew all Greece, that while the Spartans on one 
hand were making their ſervile court to Dionyſius, tyrant of hi- 
cily, and ſupplying him with officers, and the Athenians on the 
other, were kept in pay, as it were, by Alexander, and had 
erected a brazen ſtatue in honour of him as a benefactor, the 
Thebans were the only people who ſtood up in defence of liber- 
ty, and waged wars againſt all tyrants and oppreſſors. Having 
aſſembled his forces at Pharſalus, he — againſt the tyrant, 
who being informed that he had brought but few Thebans with 
him, and that his own infantry was more than double the num- 
ber of the Theſſalians, ſought to give him battle. Pelopidas as 
eagerly ſought to meet his enemy, and when it was told him 
that he was advancing with a prodigious army, he ſaid, So much 
the better, we ſhall beat ſo many the more. The engagement hap- 
pened at a place named Cynocephelea, or Dogs Heads, ſo called from 
two ſteep eminences in the midſt of a plain, near Scotuſſa. Both 
ſides ſtrove to get poſſeſſion of thoſe hills with their foot, and 
in the mean time Pelopidas ordered his cavalry to charge thoſe 
of the enemy, which they preſently routed. Alexander, how- 
ever, firſt gained the hills, and attacked the Theſſalians with 
ſuch impetuolity, and to ſuch advantage, that they were forced 
to retire. Pelopidas ſeeing this, recalled his cavalry from tae 
purſuit, and taking his ſhield, advanced to the head of his in- 
fantry, who were then filled with ſuch courage and alacrity, 
that the enemy imagined they came with other ſpirits and other 

| bodies to the onſet, and quickly gave back. 5 
He deſeats The aſcents being now in the poſſeſſion of Pelapidas he 
the tyrant. began to look every way for Alexander, and perceiving him in 
the right wing, rallying and encouraging his mercenaries, he 
could no longer contain himſelf, but advanced to him with get 
precipitation, challenging him to decide the battle by ſingle 
combat. The tyrant not daring to wait his coming up, retired, 
and hid himſelf among his guards. Theſe Pelopidas charged with 
great fury, trying in vain to cut his way to Alexander, killing 
many of thoſe who came forward to oppoſe him. Do 
Owevel; 
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however, fighting at a diſtance, pierced his armour and wound- 
ea him with their darts and jav-lins, after which ſome ſpear- 
men advancing, ſtabbed him in the breaſt. The. Theſſalians But is 
ſeeing his danger, haſtened to his aſſiſtance, but before their flain him 
arrival he was fallen dead. Their grief and deſpair fo exaſpe; ſelf. 
rated them againit the enemy, that they fell upon them with 
the greateſt fury, and quickly routed and diſperſed them with 
pea 1 more than zoo of them being left dead upon 
the field, | 
After the battle the Thebans and Tygſſalians vied with each 
other in lamenting their beloved general. The former {tiled 
him their father, ſaviour, and inſtructor in every thing that was 
great and honourable. The whole army, both officers and ſol- Deep 
diers, without putting off their arinour, unbridling their horſes, mourning 
or dreffing their wounds, ran all to his body, and heaped round for him. 
it the ſpoils of the enemy. They cut off their own hair, and. 
the manes of their horſes ; and thoſe that retired to their tents, 
neither kindled a fire, nor took any kind of refreſhment. Such 
2 fence and conſternation reigned throughout the whole army, 
that they ſeemed not to have gained a glorious victory, but to 
have been defeated and enſlaved by the tyrant, In all the cities 
through which his body was carried, the magiſtrates, young 
men, children, and priefts, came out to meet it with trophies, - 
crowns, and golden armour, and when the time of his inter- 
ment was come, the Theſjalians begged to have the honour of 
burying him; one of them addrefling the Thebans in the follow- 
ing terms: ©* Tliuftrious friends and allies, we aſk a favour of The 7765. 
you, which will be a very ſingular honour, and at the ſame liansob- 
time adminiſter conſolation to us, in this great and inexpreſ- tain the 
* fble misfortune. Tis not Pe/op:das alive the T he/ſalians de- honour of 
fire to attend, *Tis not to Pe/opidas, ſenſible of what is done burying 
to him, they deſire to pay the honours due to his merit. No. him. 
* Pc/opiders dead is their preſent concern. Permit us to waſh, 
* adorn, and pay the laſt honours to his body, which will 
” convince us that you believe our ſhare in this common cala- 
x mity greater than your own. You, tis true, have loft an 
excellent general; but we, with the loſs of a general, have 
” loft all hopes of liberty; for how ſhall we dare to deſire 
another of you, ſince we cannot reſtore Pelapidas.“ The 
Thebans not only granted their requeſt, but ſent an army 
of 7000 foot and 700 horſe, under the command of Malcitus 
and Diogiton, who coming unexpeRedly upon Alemander, de- The ty⸗ 
feated him, and reduced him to ſuch ſtraits, that they compell- rant com- 
ed him to reſtore thoſe cities he had taken from the The//alians, pelled to 
to withdraw his garriſons from the /fagneftans, Pythians, and reſtore 
fihzons, and to ſwear perpetual obedience to the Thebans. them and 
Alittle time before the 15 of Pelspidas, the Perſian king ſent others to 
an ambaſſador to Thebes with orders, ſealed with the royal ſeal, their li- 
to receive the oaths of the alliance that was then renewed berty, 
with the Gree/ ſtates, into which he infifted that the Thebans 
ould now be admitted. The deputies of the other ſtates 
Vo. II. G2 aſſembled 
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aſſembled at Thebes, abſolutely refuſing to include the Theban: 
in the treaty on the ſame foot with Sparta, which the ambatfa. 
dor peremptorily inſiſted on, the congreſs broke up, every one 
chooſing to return to their reſpective homes rather than fign 
any ſuch treaty. Fs 


Epaminon- The year after the death of Pelopidas, a war breaking out 
das again between the Tegeans and Mantineans, the former called in the 
enters the Thebans to their aid, and the latter ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the 
Pelopon= Spartans and Athenians. The Mantincans and their allies were 


reſe. 


ſo terrihed with the apprehenſion of a freſh deſcent of the T}-. 
bans into the Pel;ponneſe, that they agreed that each ſtate thould 
have the command in its own territories 3 which was a point 
that the Aibenians and Spartans had never granted to the Arc. 
dians till now. Epaminondas was then in full march at the head 
of his Bæotian troops, with ſome Hubæan auxiliaries, and | 
body of ſtout Theſſalian horſe, and was moreover to be joined 
by the Maſſeniuns, Argives, and ſeveral others, as ſoon as he 
had entered the Peloponneſe, The confederate army againſt 
him had ordered their rendezvous at Mantinea, the place which | 
they concluded would be firſt attacked. While they were ſe- 
curing themſelves on that ſide, Epaminondas, concluding that 
Sparta would be left defenceleſs, broke up privately from NM. 
mea, where he had lain for ſome time encamped, and marched 
all that night in hopes of ſurprizing Sparta ; but Ageſilaus, who 
by chance heard of his deſign, ſent intelligence of it to the 
Spartans, ſo that his attempt was fruſtrated. Epaminondas next 
endeavoured to ſurprize Mantinea, which he conjectured would 
be left naked by the march of Ageſilaus to the relief of Sparta: 
and in this he judged rightly ; for the place was not only drain- 
ed of its troops, but of its inhabitants, who were ſcattered all 
over the country gathering in their harveſt. Six thouſand 
Athenian ſuccours however entering the place the very day that 
he arrived before it, he was again diſappointed. 

His deſigns being thus twice fruſtrated, he became more ar- 
dent to retrieve his reputation by ſome action of importance, 
Conſidering that his command was on the point of expiring, 
and that he would be greatly blamed if he did nothing for the 
ſecurity of the Theban po. after his departure he gave orders 


for his troops to hold themſelves in readineſs for a battle, which 


He gains was ſoon after fought near Mantinea. The Thebans and their 
a gſorious allies were ſuperior in number to the enemy; and Epaminin- 
victory at das, on the day of the engagement, amuſed his adverſaries by 
Mantinea, marches and countermatches, till he had diſpoſed his troops in 
Bef Ch. the moſt proper order, He then began the attack at the head 


362 


of his left wing, which he had placed oppoſite to the Lacedæ- 
monian phalanx. The Thebans and Spartans fought with in- 
credible ardor, each being reſolved to periſh rather than yield 
the glory of arms to their rivals. The bravery of the Thebans, 
however, at length prevailed, they being animated by the ex- 
ample of Epaminondas, who charged at their head, and wounded 
the Lacedemonian general with the firſt javelin he threw. * 

minondds, 
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nondas, by thus expoſing his own perſon, received n 
e, ; and one of them being mortal, he ſunk to the — 3 
and was carried off ſpeechleſs ; the Thebans, upon his fa I, hav- — 
ing redoubled their ardour, routed the enemy. Epaminondas ; 
as ſoon as he recovered himſelf, aſked his friends that wee 
about him what became of his ſhield; and being told that it 
was ſafe, he beckoned to have it brought to him, and kiſſed 
it. He next enquired which ſide had gained the victory, and 
being anſwered the Thebans, he replied, then all is well, His 
friends lamenting his untimely death, and his leaving no chil- 
dren behind him, he ſaid, I dre not without iſſue, but have left two 

air daughters, the victory of Leuctra, and this of Mantinea, to 

erpetuate my memory. Soon after, upon drawing out of his 
body the head of the javelin that had given him the mortal 
wound, he expired, as it were, in the arms of victory. 

t may be truly ſaid, that the power of Thebes expired with His cha- 
this great man, whom Cicero ſeems to rank above all the illuſ- racer. 
trious men Greece ever produced. Fu/?:1 is of the ſame opi- 
nion, when he ſays, that as a dart is no longer in a condition 
to wound when the point 1s broke off, ſo Thebes, after having 
loſt Epaminondas, was no longer formidable to its enemies. It 
has been doubted whether he was a more excellent captain, or 

ood man. He was ſo far from affecting popularity or applauſe, 

that all his great offices were in a manner forced upon him. 
Next to the love of his country, his prevailing paſſion was 
ſtudy, to which he was ſtrongly bent from his early years. He 
was very learned, and was alſo eſteemed a fine ſpeaker ; but 
was ſo far from valuing himſelf upon this qualification, or mak- 
ing oſtentation of it, that it was ſaid of him, that nobody knew 
more, or ſpake leſs, than he. 3 | 

After the battle of Mantinea, Aenophon and Plutarch tell us, A general 
that both parties at firſt claimed the victory, the Athenians hav- peace 
ing thrown the right wing of the Thebans into diſorder and re- conclud- 
pulſed it. The Spartans, however, after ſome time, aſked leave ed. 
to bury their dead, which decided the victory in fayour of the 
Thelars, who on account of the death of Epaminondas, had no 
great reaſon to boaſt of it. All parties being now weary of the 
war, a general peace was ſoon after concluded, to which the 
ich Hartans, however, refuſed to accede, becauſe the Meſſentans 
1eIr were included in it. 

The death of Epaminondas proved in a manner fatal to all The ill 
by Greece; for peace being now concluded, and the Thebans being conſe- 
no longer looked upon as formidable, they, and the other Gre- quences 
tian ſtates, ſunk into a ſhameful degree of remiſſneſs, and gave of it, 
themſelves, in ſome meaſure, up to luxury and idleneſs, to 
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in- ſhows, ſports, and feſtivals; which encouraged the Macedoni- 

eld ans, hitherto a barbarous and obſcure nation, to make a bold 

ns, and ſucceſsful attempt on the Grecian liberties. | 
mY Before the Thebans ſunk in their reputation, they were ap- The The- 
led plied to by one of the factions in Eubæa, whom they very bars aſſiſt 
4 readily ſuccoured, and by that means got ſome footing in that the Fubæ- 
25 | G g 2 Hand. ans. 
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iſland. The other part applied to the Athenians, whoſe intereſt 
it was not to allow any other {tate to form a ſettlement there, 
as they themſelves, beſides many other advantages, drew a con- 
ſiderable revenue from thence. The Athenians having almoſt 
enough to do to maintain their juriſdiction in other parts, did 
not at firſt exert themſelves ſo vigorouſly as the cafe required, 
Timotheus, their brave genera], at laſt rouſed them with his 
uſual eloquence. hat, ſaid he, the Thebans n Eubæa, any 
you fiill here! They in attion, and you f!land deiiberating | Yiu 
have not yet covered the ſra with your veſſels 1 You are not running 
down to the Pirzum ! You are fit yet under fail 1 By theſe ſhort 
ſpeeches he ſo ſhamed the Athenians, that they made all the ne. 
cellary preparations in five days, and foon after drove the 700 

F bans out of £ubaa. | 

Their de- This is probably one of the laſt inſtances of an application | 

cline. being made to the Thebans for protection, or of their making 
any figure in Greece, They ſcarcely bore any ſhare in the {- 

The Pho- cial war. They declared againſt the Phocians in the ſacred war, 

cGan war. and joining their quota of troops with the Locrians, were de- 

feated by Philomelus the Fhocian general. They, in conjunction 
with the Theſſalians, were again defeated by him; but aſter- 
wards, having encreaſed their troops to 13,000 men, they ad- 
vanced againſt the Phocian general, and not only for a time 
{topped his progreſs, but ſoon after gained a contiderable ad- 
vantage over him in a woody country, where he and many of | 
his forces were ſlain. The Tyelans now looking upon the Phi 
cian war as finiſhed, withdrew their forces: but Cnomarchys, 
the brother of Philomelus, who had alſo been fined by the Au | 
phiftyons, put himſelf at the head of the Phocians, and having | 
obliged the Theſ/alrans to remain neuter, renewed hoſtilities 
againſt the Thebans and Locrians, and took ſeveral places from | 
them. „ 

The Thebans having ſent 5000 of their forces to aſſiſt Arta. 
bazus in Aſia, with difficulty could raiſe troops to oppole C. | 
marchus. This general met afterwards with a more formidable 
enemy in Philip of MHacedon, who having defeated and taken 

him priſoner, with ſeveral others, cauſed them all to be put to | 
death as guilty of ſacrilege. Phyllus, the brother of Ononur- | 
chus, put himſelf ſoon after at the head of the Phocian troops, 
and having hired ſeveral thouſand auxiliaries, renewed the war | 
with freſh vigour in Bœotia; but he was fo effectually worſted | 
in three engagements againſt the Trebans, that he though! fit 
to abandon the country, and turn his forces againſt the Locrwis. 

: 


es > 


He being carried off by ſickneſs, was ſucceeded by PHalecus the 
ſon of Gromarchus, whoſe guardian, Maſcas, was killed in tn? 
| firſt engagement he had with the Zocrians, The war, from this 
1 time, was turned into mutual ſkirmiſhes and depredations, 0 
| which in the end fo far exhauited the Thebans, that they vere 
reduced to great ſtraits, and forced to have recourſe to the 
king of Perſia, from whom they eaſily obtained the ſum of 309 
talents. : 
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All Greece likewiſe exclaiming againit the Phocians for their 
having infringed on the ſacred treziure to ſupport the was, tney 
pretended to make an enquiry into the attair, and püniſlied 
thoſe who appeared moſt guilty. No leſs than 16,009 talents 
was computed to have been rifled out of the Delf hic treaſury 
during this war in preſents, bribes, and other exigencies. Pha- 
eus being accuſed of having intermeddled with the facred trea- 
ſire, was turned out of his gengralſhip, but was nevertheleſs 
ſoon after reſtored to his command. One Philo, vrho had been 
entruſted with the bulk of the wealth, naving embezzled part 
of it, was condemned to be racked to death ; and he having 
impeached many of his accomplices, they allo were put to 
death, tho? they had reſtored all that was left of the moncy in 
their hands. Ihe Thebars having no ſuch fund to ſupport the 
war, were at laſt obliged to have recourſe ta king Phiuth, who 
had till now affected a kind of neutrality in their quarrels. 
This falſe ſtep of the 7 hebans exactly anſwycred the ambitious 
views of Philip, who ever iince his acceſſion to the throne, hav- 
ing a great party among che THheſſalians, catily prevailed on them 
allo to enter into this new contederacy. Ihe example of the 
Thebans was afterwards imitated by ſeveral other Grecian ſtates, 
who when they found themſelves oppreſted by their neigh- 
bours, applied themſelves to Philip for protection; which was 
of fatal conſequence to the liberties of Greece. | | 

The firit attempt of Philip to paſs the ttraits of Thermspyle, 
cave a great alarm to the Greet ſtates. The Athenians, never- 
theleſs, could not be routed by Demo/fhezes to be on their 
guard againſt that aſpiring monarch, but imprudentiy conclud- 
ed a peace with him on diſhonourable terms; which, how- 
erer, he delayed to fulfil. Philip taking the advantage of this 
peace, purſued his own ambitious meaiures, ſcized on the 
traits of Thermopy/ce, and in conjunction with the 7 vevars and 
Theſ/alians, poured his numerous forces into Fhocis, Where he 
ſoon put an end to the war. 

The great ſuperiority of Philip ſoon after appeared ſo evi- 
dent and fo dangerous to the Greek ſtates, eſpecially to the Athe- 


him. The Thebans were looked upon as the moſt conſiderable 


of his allies, and were therefore thought wortny to be arlt in- 


vited into the new alliance, Demoſthenes, at his an deſtre, be- ag. 
ing ſent to Thebes by the Atleniaus as their chief deputy, Be- 


puties likeveiſe - arrived at Thebes from Philip, who was er 
watchful to n pport his intereſt. The deputies of the ting be- 
. . * 3 = 2 3 EPS as: 3 + 

ing allowed to ſpeak firit, recapitulated to the 7 pevars tro in- 


gular advantages which had acc:ucd to their {rate by their wilt 
ance with him, reminding them at the ſame time of the re- 
quent provocations and injuries they had received non the 
Athenians, They then repreſented to them, that it. toy pre- 
jumed to ally with the Athenians, their own COUnTy WoLa e- 
come the ſcene of a bloody war; whereas, ut they remained 
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_ king's friends, they would be enriched by the plunder of 

F1ca. Ns | 
The Thebans eaſily felt the weight of theſe arguments, ang 

foreſaw the danger to which their declaring on either fide wa; 


like to expoſe them, they being but poorly prepared for a de- 


fence, eſpecially as the wounds they had received in the Phy. 
cian war were yet freſh upon them. They ſhewed, therefore 
ſo little inclination to concur with either party, that nothing 
leſs than the eloquence of Deme/thenes could have determined 
them to lay aſide all fear, gratitude, and other prudential mo- 


tives, and expoſe themſelves, in the condition they were in, to 


the danger of a new war. When the Athenian orator came 
to difplay his talents, when he ſet Ph:/zp's ambitious views in x 
true light, repreſented to them the neceſſity of acting againſt | 


him as the common enemy of Greece, and from the inſtance of 


who de. 
feats them 
at Che- 


round. 


Philip's 
revenge 
on the 
Thebars. 


dee . late feizing the city of Platæa, ſhewed them how it 
was likely to fare with Thebes and Beta, ſhould the king ſo 
far ſuccced as to ſubdue Attica, which would only be his fiſt 
ſtep to the reducing of all Greece, the Thebans were ſo effectu. 
ally alarmed at their own and the public danger, that they 
could ſcarcely contain themſelves. The force of his diſcourſe 
raiſed in them ſuch an enthuſiaſm, that they immediately de- 
clared themſelves againit their late ally and protector, and rea- 
dily entered into the propoſed confederacy at all adventures, 
In conſequence of this alliance, Ep entered Greece with a 
powerful army, and gained a complete viſtory over the The- 
bans and Athenians at Cheronæa. In this action the Thebans, 
who were in the right wing, behaved with their uſual bravery, 
till Alexander, king Philip's ſon, fell deſperately upon their ſa- 
cred legion and cut them all to pieces; after which the reſt of 
the wing was entirely routed by that young prince, 

Philip, after the victory, treated the . with great 
moderation, but ſhewed ſuch reſentment againſt the Thebans 
for renouncing his alliance, that he treated them like traitors 
and criminals, it being uſual with him to aſſume the ſame ar- 
bitrary authority over his allies as over his ſubjects. 'Tho' the 
league was on the point of being renewed betwixt him and 
the Thebans, he neyertheleſs not only made them pay dear tor 
the ranſom of their priſoners, but even for leave to bury their 
dead, Soon after he is ſaid to have found a way, either by the 
ſword, baniſhment, heavy fines, or other ſeverities, to clear 
the city and ſtate of Thebes of the principal men who had been 
moſt zealous in oppoſing his intereſt, and to ſeize upon moſt 
of their eſtates ; by which means he ſo intimidated the reſt, 
that the greateſt part of them became entirely his creatures. 
He next recalled thoſe who had been baniſhed for ſacrificing 
their country to his intereſt ; and theſe he promoted to the 
higleſt poſts in the government and magiſtracy, granting them 
large gratuities, and the power of life and death over thoſe who 


had been the chief promoters of their baniſhment. * 
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then put a Macedonian garriſon into their citadel, he ratified the 
peace with them and the Athenians, 

Two years afterwards Philip being murdered, the Thebans On PL; 
gladly embraced that opportunity of throwing off the grievous Ves death 
coke of the Macedonians. They ſurprized the two commanders the Tt. 
of the garriſon, and put them to death; and while they were ans de- 
making preparations for beſieging the citadel, they openly ex- clare 2 
cited the reſt of Greece to throw off the yoke. The ſudden ap- gainſt the 
proach of Alexander, however, ruined all their deſigus. He un- Macedo- 
expectedly came before their walls with 30,000 foot and 3œoo vi. 
horſe, ſo that the ſtates of Greece were terrified from declaring Their 
themſelves. The Thebans nevertheleſs abfolutely refuſed any city taken 
terms of accommodation with Alexander, who taking the city ani razed 
by ſtorm, razed it to the. ground, and fold the inhabitants by Her- 
for ſlaves, auder the 

Great, 


Ca AP. F. 


The hiſtory of the ſeveral ſtates of GREECE from the 
beginning of the Achæan league to its diſſolution. 


LL Greece, in the ages we are now to write of, may be 
A reduced to three {ſtates ; namely, Achaia, Atolia, and 
Athens. Tho” there were, indeed, during this period, ſeveral 
other republics in Greece, yet as theſe only acted an under part 
in conjunction ſometimes with one and ſometimes with another 
of the three more powerful ſtates above- mentioned, their hiſ- 
tories are ſo interwoven with thoſe of the greater republics, 
that to deliver them ſeparately, would be only fwelling the 
work with needleſs repetitions. We ſhall begin with the hiſ- he dif- 
tory of Achaia, which was by far the moſt conſiderable repubiit ferent wes 
in Greece in its declining times. In the early ages, the name ceptations 
Achgia was given to all the provinces which the geographers, of the 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, call Greece, In after ages, it was conhned to name of 
that country in the e BE which was poſſeſſed by the gig. 
Acheans, and extended along the bay of Coriutb and the ſonian 
ſea, from the confines of Sicyon to the territory of Els. In the 

man times, all Greece was divided into two provinces 3 
namely, Macedonia and Theſſaly, and Achaia, which took in all 
the other ſtates of Greece. : 

Achaia, according to the ſecond acceptation of the name, The firſt 
was a ſtate originally of ſmall account, but roſe afterwards to inſtitution 
ſuch a height of reputation and authority, as to rival, and even of the 
eclipſe, the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece, This great encreaſe Aan 
of power, was ſolely owing to its wholeſome laws and happy republic. 
conſtitution, and to the reputation the Achzans acquired for 


the virtues of probity, juſtice, and love of liberty. The Gra- 
. Gg 4 tonites, 
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tonites, Sybarites, and Caulonites, adopted the Achæan laws and 
cuſtoms for the re- eſtabliſument of good order in their cities, 
The Laced monians and Thebans had ſuch an eſteem for their 
virtue, that they choſe them, after the celebrated battle of 
Leuctra, to arbitrate the differences which ſubſiſted between 
them. 

This republic, the government of which was democratical, 
was compoſed of the twelve following cities, Patræ, Dyma, 
Phure, T rites, Leontium, Aegira, Pellene, Aegium, Bura, Cerau— 
nia, Olenus, Helice, all in the Peloponneſe, but together not 
equal to a ſingle city of conſiderable rank. Theſe cities were 
not only joined together by a firm alliance, and governcd by 
the ſame laws, but moreover had the ſame money, weights 
and meaſures, the ſame magiſtrates, council and judges ; but 
were nevertheleſs quite independant of each other. Many of 
the Peloponneſians were prevailed on to embrace their form of 
government; but no ſooner did any city receive their laws, but 
it was admitted to the enjoyment of the fame rights and pri- 

vileges with the reſt. : 2 
The kings IL his form of government continued from the expulſion of 
of Mace. Gyces, the laſt king of Achaia, to the time of Alexander the 
don break Great; upon whole death a ſpirit of diſſenſion and diſcord 
the league prevailed among the cities of the union. The diſſenſions were 
of the artificially ſown, and carefully fomented, by the Macedonian 
Hcheans. Princes, who ſeized ſome of the cities. Beſides the being held 
in ſubjection by the Macedonian kings, they were moreover en- 
ſlaved by tyrants of their own, who eſpouſed the intereſt of 

| the Macedonians, and were ſupported by them. | 

The Towards the beginning of the 24th Olympiad, which was 
Achæan co: incident with the expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy, the Achæ- 
league re- 48 began to revive their antient union *. The inhabitants of 
vived. Patræ and Dyma, laid the foundations of this happy change, and 
Bef. Chriſt a few years after Aegium, Bura, and Ceraunia joined in the league, 
280. About 25 years after other cities acceded to the alliance, and 
among the firſt was Sicyon, which had been long oppreſſed by do- 
meſtic tyrants, but was at laſt reſcued from tyranny by Aratus, 
whoſe father Clinias, who was inveſted with the ſupreme autho- 
rity, had been killed by Abantidas, who had ſeized the ſovereignty. 
Aratus, tho' only ſeven years of age, eſcaped the maſſacre of his 
family; and after he had been an exile about fourteen years, re- 
ſtored his native city to its freedom, by ſurprizing it in the night, 
and obliging the tyrant to fly. Sceds of diſſenſion, however, be- 
ing ſoon after ſown in the city by Autigonus king of Macellon, who 
protected the tyrant, Aratus prevailed on the Sicyonians to ac- 
cede to the Achæan league, which he ſtrengthened with all the 
forces of his country f. Eight years after he took by ſurprize 


the city and citadel of Corinth, and alſo the city of Megara, from 


the Macedlonians, and united them both to the Achwzans vhere- 
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won he reſtored to the Corinthians the keys of their city, 
which fill then had never been in their power ſince the time 
of Philip of Macedon, The cities of Træzene, Epidaurus, and 
Meralopolis, were likewiſe prevailed upon by him to join in the 
alliance, the tyrants making a voluntary reſignation of their 
uſurped authority; and this example was followed by the ty- 
rants of the Ar g:ves, of the Hermionians, and the Phliafians, 
who were allo received into the alliance. 

Thoſe ſtates that did not aſpire to be principals, made no Conſtitu- 
tfculty of acceding to the league, on account of its happy tion of the 
conſtitution. All the cities of the alliance were governed by Achœan 
a great council or general aſſembly, compoſed of deputies cho- republic. 
ſn in each of the cities by a plurality of voices. By this means © 
no reſolutions were taken but what were equally advantage- 
ous to the whole confederacy, and the intereſts of each parti- 
cular city ſo conſulted, as to leave no room for complaints. 

This aſlembly was conſtantly convened twice a year, in the 
ſpring and autumn; but ſeldom out of thoſe ſtated times, unleſs 
upon ſome very urgent occaſion. in theſe meetings they en- 
acted laws, diſpoſed of vacant employments, declared war, 
made peace, concluded alliances, &c. if any city of the league 
did not acquieſce in the decrees of the diet, or refuſed to fur- 
nin their quotas in time of war, they were compelled to it 
by dint of arms, The chief magittrate of the whole league, 
called by the Greets Stratege, was choſen in the general aſ- 
ſembly by a majority of votes, and his office was both civil and 
military. The ſtrategos or prætor, and other magiſtrates, were 
appointed in the ſpring aſſemblies, and ſeldom continued two 
years ſucceſſively in the ſame employment. Tho' the prætor 
was veſted with great power, eſpecially in time of war, he was 
nevertheleſs liable to be called to an account by the general 
allembly, and puniſhed without any regard to his dignity, if 
convicted of miſdemeanour or any other crime. The demi- 
urgi were next in power to the prætor, and therefore ſtiled by 
* Pribius and Livy, the ſupreme magiſtrates of the Acheans. 
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p They were ten in number, choſen by the general aſſembly 

p from among the moſt eminent men of the whole league for 

. prudence, equity, and experience, and in the pretor's abſence. 
$ Few of their laws have reached our times. The five follow- Some of 

g ing to be found in the writings of the antients, were religi- their laws. 
5 ouſly obſerved while the republic continued in a flouriſhing 

5 condition. 1. That an extraordinary ailembly was not to be 

J ſummoned at the requeſt of forcign ambaſſadors, unleſs they 


, ft notified in writing to the prætor and demiurgi the ſubject. 
of their embaſſy, 2. That no city ſubject to the league, ſhould 

ſend an embaſſy to a foreign prince or ſtate, without the con- 
ſent and approbation of the general diet. 3. That no mem- 
: ber of the aſſembly ſhould accept of preſents from foreign 
princes under any pretence whatſoever. 4. That no prince, 

ſtate, or city, ſhould be admitted into the league, without tae 

| | conſent 
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conſent of the whole alliance. 5. That the general aſſemb! 
ſhould never fit above three days. 7 

The Cleo- Aratus had exerted himſelf for many ages in ſtrengthenin 5 
menic war. the alliance, by procuring the acceſſion of ſeveral cities; and f 
Bef. Chr. he vigorouſly oppoſed the enterprizes of the Macedonians, not 1 
233. only during the reign of Anligonus, but alſo during that of his 4 

piredeceſſor Demetrius, who having declared war againſt the 

Atolians, the Acheans marched to their aſſiſtance. The ##:/;1n; E 
nevertheleſs jealous of the growing power of the Achæans, op- 

poſed to their utmoſt all their deſigns ; and tho? they did no: Wl { 

openly declare war againſt them, yet they prevailed on Cl. | 

menes king of Sparta to make a rupture with them, by build. f 

ing a fortreſs in the territory of the Megalopolitans. Accord. 


ing to Plutarch, however, Aratus was the aggreſſor, and Cl;y. 4 
menes only took up arms in defence of the . who had : 
been invaded by the Achæans, becauſe they would not enter 4 
into their league. — | ( 

Both parties taking the field, Cleomenes offered the 4chz1ns c 
battle near Pallantium; but they, by the perſuaſion of 4ratu;, a 


Who was afterwards greatly cenſured, retreated, tho they were 
four times the number of the enemy, Not long after the two 
armies met again, and an engagement enſuing, the Achzans 
were defeated ; but Aratus having rallied in the flight what 
troops he could, marched ftrait to Mantinea, and ſurprized that 
city. This advantage was ſoon counterbalanced by the loſs 
another battle, wherein great numbers of the Achæans were 

ain. 

Cleomenes ſoon after reduced the Achæans to the laſt extre- 
mity, ſo that they being apprehenſive of being enſlaved by the 
Lacedemomans, eſpecially if they ſhould be joined by the #t:- | 
lians, who at that time were making great preparations for | 
war, began to entertain thoughts of concluding a peace upon 
any terms. Aratus dreading the conſequences of a treaty ſet 
on foot between his diſpirited countrymen and a victorious 
enemy, uſed his utmoſt efforts to divert them from it. He 
even had recourſe to an expedient that reflected a great diſ- 
honour on him; for he called in the Macedonians to his aflilt- 
ance, tho” it had been the buſineſs of his youth to expell them 
from the Peloponneſe, He did not, however, openly ſolicit the 
aſſiſtance of the Macedonian king, which he knew would have 
greatly alarmed the Achæans; but as the Megalopolitans were 

| great friends to Macedon, and were moſt expoſed to the incur- 

| lions of the Lacedemonians, he gained over to his ſcheme two 

of their principal citizens, and by their means brought it fo 

about, that the Megalopolitans decreed to ſend . ta 

the aſſembly of the Acheans, begging leave to ſolicit ſuccours 
from Antigonus, x 

= Having obtained the leave of the aſſembly, the Megalopolitans 

G diſpatched the two citizens who were in the intereſt of Aratus 

1 to Antigonus, who was eaſily perſuaded to hearken to their pro- 

poſals, being earneſtly deſirous of an opportunity of engaging 


— 
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in the affairs of Ereece. He wrote an obliging letter to the The 
Megalopolitans, aſſuring them of his aſſiſtance whenever the Acheans 
{hzans ſhould think fit to call for it. The Meg alopolitans invite An- 
acquainted the Acheans with the kind reception their deputies tigonus in- 
had met with at the court of Macedon, and ſent the letter of to Greece. 
fntigonus to be read in the general aſſembly. Moſt of the de- Bef. Chr. 
uties were for inviting Antigonus immediately into the Pelopon- 225. 
uſe ; but Aratus, that he might avoid all ſuſpicion of being the 
author of ſuch a meaſure, exhorted the deputies, in a long 
ſpcech, to try whether they could ſupport themſelves with their 
own forces; adding, that if fortune ſtill declared againſt them, 
they might at laſt have recourſe to their friends; which advice 
was agreed to. | 

The Acheans ſoon found themſelves not a match for Cleg- 
nenes, who after driving them from the field, took, in one 
campaign, the cities of Caphyes, Pellene, Pheneus, - Phlionte, 
Ching, Epidaurus, Hermione, and Corinth itſelf. Theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes allowed the Achæans no further time to deliberate, and 
accordingly Aratus ſent his ſon to Antigonus, inviting the king 
to come with all ſpeed to their aſſiſtance. Antigonus immedi- Anti gonus 
ately began his march towards the Peloponneſe, at the head of enters the 
20,000 foot and 1409 horſe. Cleomenes having fortified the Pelopon- 
* with a ditch and rampart, Antigonus did not think it 26%. 
afe to force his paſſage, but propoſed to decamp from thence, 
and to tranſport his troops by fea to S:cyom. In the mean time 
a meſſenger arrived at his camp, and acquainted Aratus, who 
was then with Antigonus, that the inhabitants of Argos had re- 
volted from Cleomenes. Aratus, on this intelligence, immedi- 
ately put to ſea with i500 men, and —_— at Epidaurus, 
marched from thence to Argos, and made himſelf maſter both of 


the city and caſtle. 
This ſucceſs proved of great conſequence to the Achzans ; 


for Cleomenes hearing that Argos was taken, and being appre- 


henſiye that the enemy would ſurround him, abandoned his 
lines, and retired with great precipitation. Antigonus having Reduces 
then entered the Peloponneſe without the loſs of one ſingle man, feveral 
advanced to Corinth, which immediately ſurrendered, and af- places. 
terwards he reduced Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomenos, Hærea, and 
Telphuſſa. On the approach of winter he ſent home his troops, 
and going himſelf to the general aſſembly of the Achæans at 
Aegium, he was choſen general of the confederate army, and 
the important caſtle of p in Corinth was made over to him. 

Cleomenes, in the mean time, hearing that the Macedonians 
had returned home, ſurprized Megalopolis, and made himſelf 
maſter of the place without oppoſition. He offered to the in- 
habitants, many of whom had retired to Maſſene, to reſtore 
them to the 3 of their city, provided they would re- 
nounce the Hebæan league, and join the Laced: monians ; but 
they refuſing his offer, he gave up the town to be plundered, 
and it was ſo effectually razed, that there was ſcarce any ap- 


per rance afterwards of its ever having been a peopled pla 
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Cleomenes Early the following ſpring, Clzamenes aſſembled his troopy 
endea- with the deſign of executing. a project, which, in the opinion 
vours to of the vulgar, proceeded from temerity and deſpair ; but 2c. 
bring Au- cording to the judicious Polybius, was the reſult of great pru- 
tigonus to dence and ſagacity. He made an irruption into the territories 
2 battle. of Argos, which he ravaged to the very gates of the City, in 
hopes of bringing Antigonus to hazard a battle on unequal terms 
or to leſſen his reputation among the Achezans, and raiſe com. 
plaints againſt him in Argos if he ſhould decline an engage. 
ment. He in ſome meaſure ſucceeded ; for the 4rgians ſeeing 
their country ravaged under the king's eyes while he continued 
inactive, aſſembled in a tumultuous manner at the palace gates 
and with threats preſſed him either to take the field and pro- 
tect his friends, or to reſign the command to another leſs timo- 

rous than himſelf. 
Anatigonus knowing that he was not then able to force the 
Shartans, was deaf to all the reproaches and remonſtrances of 
the allies ; but in the beginning of ſummer, being defirous to 
retrieve the reputation he had undeſervedly loſt, he took the 
field with an army of 28,000 foot and 1200 horſe, and advanced 

into Laconia. | 
Cleomenes ſuſpecting the enemy would carry the war into his 
territories, had taken great precautions to interrupt their march; 
and judging they would paſs by a certain place called Salla, 
he marched thither with 20,000 men, who entrenched them- 
ſelves partly in the plain and partly on the eminencies on both 
ſides. After Antigonus had come up, and continued in view 
of the Spartans for ſeveral days, both parties agreed upon a de- 
ciſive battle. According to Polybius, Cleomenes had received 1 
letter from Ptolemy king of Egypt, who declared that he was 
not in a condition to ſend him the aſſiſtance which he promiſed, 
and probably on that account he put all to the iſſue of a battle, 
He is de- tho' he was greatly inferior to the enemy. The battle was 
feated at long and obſtinate, both on the hills and in the plain; but at 
Sellaſa. length the Spartans were defeated with great loſs, and Cleamenes 
Bef. Ch, fled with a few horſe to Sparta, and from thence to Gythinm, 
223. nes he embarked with a few friends and failed for Alexandria 

in £gypr. | | 

Plipæ- The firſt advantage gained by the Achezans in the battle, was 
auen diſtin- owing to the bravery of e, me the Megalopolitan, who 
aiſhes while one of the wings was preſſed by the enemy, relieved them 
Fimſelf in by attacking the cavalry with a ſmall body of Megalopolitan, 
this ac- his advice having been flighted by ſome older officers becauſe 
tion, he was then but a youth. Antigonus, however, acknowleged 
his merit ; for after the battle, having aſked the officer that en- 
gaged the enemy's horſe how he came to fall upon them be- 
fore the ſignal, and he excuſing himſelf by ſaying a young man 
of Moegalopolis had done it without his direction; the king re- 
plied, that the young man had behaved like an experienced com- 
mander, and ained the victory, but that he had acted like 2 
raw ſoldier. Philopæ men alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf above * 
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| in the plain; for his horſe being killed under him, he af- 
terwards fought among the foot, killing with his own hands 

eat numbers of the enemy, till he was with a javelin ſtru ck 
thro! both thighs at one ſtroke. 

Clumenes had ſcarce ſet fail from Gythium, when Antigonus Anligonus 
arrived at Sparta, and made himſelf maſter of it without feſiſt- takes poſ- 
ance. He treated the inhabitants in a very friendly manner, ſeſſion of 
declaring that he had only made war againſt Cleomenes. He Sparta, 
reſtored them to the full enjoyment of their antient privileges, and leaves 
and ſhewed an inclination to continue ſome time among them; it free. 
but was obliged to leave the city three days after he had en- 
tered it, on receiving intelligence that the {//yr;ans had invaded 
Macedonia. From Sparta he marched to Tegea, which city he 
alſo declared free, and from thence to Argos, where the gene- 
ral aſſembly of the Achzans was then fitting. After receiving 
the thanks of the deputies, he was by a decree of the diet de- 
clared the protector of Achaia. From Argos he proceeded to 
Macedon, where after having repulied the 7l/yrians, he ſoon af- 


ter dizd, Thus ended the Cleomenic war, leaving all Greece in 


a profound tranquillity. | 

The #tolians, however, were ſoon weary of peace, which The war 
prevented them from exerciſing their uſual trade of rapine and of the 
plunder. They therefore no fooner heard of the death of Au- confede- 
tiganus, than they returned to their old manner of life, enter- rates. 
ing the territories of the Maſſenians, and carrying off their cattle 
and whatever elſe they could meet with. The chief author of 
theſe robberies and diforders was one Dorimachus of Trichoniæ, 
a turbulent young man, and, as Polylius expreſſes it, every way 
an Atolian, who being ſent to a city in the Peloponneſe of the 
Atelian confederacy to be a ſpy on the Achzans, encouraged 
ſome profligate fellows to plunder the Achear allies, with a view 
of enriching himſelf. ' The Meſſenians demanded from him re- 


paration of the damages they had ſuffered, and begged he 
would not give countenance to the diſturbers of the public 
tranquillity. He promiſed to redreſs their grievances. at Meſ- 
ſme; but when he came thither, he treated the chief ſufferers 
with reproachful language and menaces ; nay, while he re- 
mained in the city, a band of Attolian robbers plundered a 
country houſe, killed all who made reſiſtance, and carried off 
the reſt, with the cattle and furniture. The Meſſeniams, irri- 
tated by this inſult, impriſoned Derimachus ; but upon his pro- 
miſing to make full reparation for all their injuries, they al- 
lowed him to depart. Upon his return to Ætolia, however, 
he perſuaded his countrymen to declare war againſt the Mes- 


ſmians, They accordingly committed ſeveral hoſtilities at ſea, 

and ſoon after invaded Maſſenia, plundering the cities of Patræ 

and Phare, which were of the Achzan league, and laying 

waſte all the countries thro' which they paſſed till they came to 

Phigalia, where they eſtabliſhed their head quarters. 

The Achean deputies, in the mean time, aſſembling, heard 

me complaints of the Patræans and Pharens, and decreed to 


ſend 
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The ſend ſuccours to the Meſſentans againſt the Ætolians, who had 
Achzans broke the peace. Timoxenus, the Ach an prætor, had no in. 
reſolve to clination to command the army, therefore delayed railing the 
aſſiſt the quotas of troops till the time of his office ſhould be near ex. 
Maſeni- pired. Aratus, who was to ſucceed him, on the other hand, 


ans againſt was eager to repreſs the inſults of the Ætolians, and five i 
| the Alo- days before he entered on his charge, ſent orders for aſſembling Ml | 
\ lians. his troops. Having formed his army, he ſent a meſſenger to 
i the Atolians, requiring them to depart from the territories of G 
1 the Achzans and Atolians on pain of being treated as enemies, Willd ; 


The Ætolians complying with his demand, he diſmiſſed all his 
troops, except zooo foot and zoo horſe, with which he followed ill ;, 
the enemy, to prevent them from plundering the country, f 
Obſerving them, however, marching off with an immenſe 


1 97 booty, he was ſo provoked, that he could not forbear attacking 10 
5 them under all the diſadvantages imaginable, and after an ob- f 
fans at ſtinate diſpute, was overpowered with numbers and obliged to d 
Caphya. retire, ſome ſaving themſelves in Orchomenos, others in Caphyu, Wl i; 


Bef Chr The Ztolans having, contrary to their expectation, gained a Wil x 
„ complete victory, now marched without fear or danger quite 50 


221. croſs the Peloponneſe, made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Pal. Wi 6; 
72 plundered the territories of Sicyon, and encamped on the tt 

MUS, ; : bi 

aus ac. The Acheans, in the mean time, charged Aratus in their ge- Wil 


cuſed be. neral aſſembly with being the cauſe of their late defeat; and WW / 
fore the not without ſome foundation. He endeavoured to prove, that . {; 
aſſembly the loſs of the battle was not his fault; adding, that if he hal WW o 
been wanting in any of the duties of an able commander, he tt 
aſked pardon, and hoped, that in regard of his paſt ſervices b. 
they would not cenſure him with more rigour than 8 
His ſubmiſſion on this occaſion changed the minds of the whole in 
aſſembly, and the people began to vent their rage upon his ac- Wil tc 
cuſers, he himſelf riſing in their eſteem, they gave themſelves Wi al 
entirely up to his counſel and conduct, and reinſtated him in P 
the command of the allied army. The remembrance of his de- of 
feat, however, having exceedingly damped his courage, he now w 
behaved as a prudent magiſtrate rather than an able warriour, ſe 
ſuffering the parties of the AÆtolians to lay waſte the country, Wil th 
when he might, without much hazard, have repreſſed them. qt 
Philis of The Achæans, therefore, applied to Philip, the young king of be 
Macedon Macedonia, who in his youth had been ſent by his father U:- m 
aflits the NMetrius to learn the art of government under the eye of Aratu. ta 
Philip promiſed to aſſiſt the Ach ans with the whole ſtrengin Bil te 
of his kingdom, and accordingly ſoon after marched at the m 
| head of an army to Corinth, where he concerted with the de- be 
puties of the confederates what meaſures ſhould be taken with de 
regard to the Ætolians. It was unanimouſly agreed to declare Bi ar 
war againſt them, and that all who had been ſufferers by them Wl a 
i ſince the death of the king's father, ſhould be received into ne 
i the confederacy. The Atolians, on the other fide, prepare li 
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br war, and choſe for their prætor one Scopas, who had been 
he chief author of all the violences they had committed, 

Philip marching back his army to Macedon, employed all 
he winter in making the requiſite e preparations, and 

reyailed on Scerdilaidas, a petty king of : {lyria, to renounce 
his alliance with the Atolians, and to furniſh him with 30 ſhips 
or 20 talents yearly. The Acarnanians, tho* they were not Several 
expoſed to the inſults of the Atolians, yet at the requeſt of the ſtates de- 
ſchæans declared war againſt them without any heſitation. The clare a- 
Epirots refuſed to engage in the war till Philip ſhould firſt pro- gainſt the 
caim it, and the Meſſenians, for whoſe ſake the war was under- #tolians, 
taken, remained neuter, till Phigalia, which commanded their 
frontiers, ſhould be taken from the Aiolians. 

The £leans and Lacedemonians, in the mean time, declaring 
for the Ætolians, they attacked the Ach ans on all ſides, and 
gained very conſiderable advantages. Philip hearing of the 
danger of his allies, marched with 15, ooo foot and Soo horſe 
into Epirus ; but inſtead of proceeding directly to Etolia, which PBiI5 
would in all likelihood have put an end to the war, he was marches 
perſuaded by the Epirots to beſiege Ambracia, which after a to the aſ- 
lege of forty days he reduced. The Ætolians, in the mean ſiſtance of 
time, not only provided for the ſafety of their own territories, the Aches» 
but made an incurſion into Macedonia, which they ravaged ans. 
without oppoſition, Philip, after reducing Ambracia, entered 
Atolia, and ſeized on a great many important places; but was 
ſoon after obliged to return to Macedon, to defend his own 
country from an invaſion of the Dardenians. Having forced 
them to retire, and to diſmiſs their forces, he came immediately 
back into Theſſaly. | 

Mean while Dorimachus, the new prætor of the Ætolians, The 
invaded Upper Epirus, which he ravaged, not even ſparing the 4Ztolians 
temple of Dodona ; but having laid it in aſhes, he carried home take and 
all the ornaments and rich furniture of that ſtately edifice. plunder 
Philip having notice of theſe ravages, left The/aly in the depth the tem- 
of winter, and proceeded to Corinth with 5700 men, 300 of ple of Do- 
whom were Cretans, and about 400 horſe. On his arrival he ana. 
ſent for Aratus, and diſpatched letters to his ſon, who bore 
the ſame name, and was that year prætor of the Achæans, re- 
quiring him to aſſemble the troops as ſoon as poſſible. Caphya 
being appointed for the place of rendezvous, Philip, on his 
march thither, fell in with 2000 Eleans, whom he routed, 
taking about 1200 of them priſoners. Having, a few days af- 
ter, joined Aratus the younger with 10,000 4ch-ans, they 
marched to Oſophis, a very ſtrong city of Arcadia, which they O/ephrs 
beſieged. This city was looked upon as almoſt impregnable, taken by 
being ſtrongly fortified, and being ſurrounded with three rivers, the cor.# 
and at this time it was furniſhed with a ftrong garriſon. Thederates. 
approach of the Achæans greatly alarmed the inhabitants, who 
never dreamed of being beſieged at that ſeaſon. On ſeeing Phi- 
lip boldly advance to the very foot of their walls, they at firſt 
imagined he had a ſecret intelligence with ſome of the garriſon ; 


but 
7 
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but the whole garriſon and inhabitants appearing zealous for 

the defence of the place, they prepared for a vigorous defenc 
The king ordered three different attacks to be made at the 
ſame time, and by the perſeverance and bravery of his troo 5 
tooł the place by ſcalade. The inhabitants and garriſon Mar. 
Philiz fanctuary in the citadel, but quickly after ſurrendered to Philip, 
takes ſeve- who very generoully gave it to the Achzans, aſſuring them at 
ral places, the ſame time, that he would let no occaſion paſs of lhewing 
which he them the ſtrongeſt proofs of affection to their nation, and zeal 
for their intereſt, From thence, after poſſeſſing himſelf of 
ſome other cities, which he alſo gave to his allies, he marched 
to Elis, in order to lay it waſte. Formerly this territory had 
been accounted facred, in regard of the Olympic games which 
were ſolemnized there every fourth year. The £leans, how. 
ever, by engaging in the wars of Greece, had now forfeited this 
privilege. As their country was one of the beſt peopled of 
Greece, and was well cultivated, the allied army found in it 
more booty than they could carry of, They were even em— 
barrailed with their many prifoners and numerous herds of cat- 
tle, ſo that Philip found it neceſſary to retire out of the Ely 

territory and re-incamp at Olympia, | | 

Diſtur- While Philip was thus employing his arms in defence of the 
bances Achean liberties, Apelles, one of his courtiers, formed a project 
raiſed by of reducing them to a ſtate of flavery. He had formerly been 
Atelles the one of the king's governors, and ſtill preſerved a powerful in- 
king's go- fluence over the young prince ; but he abuſed his power by 
veruor. employing it wholly in oppreſſing particular perſons and Rates, 
Having reſolved to reduce the Achæans, if poſſible, to a fate of 
dependance upon the kings of Macedon, he began with inſult- 
ing the Achean troops, whom the AZacedonions, by his orders, 
often diſlodged, taking poſſeſſion of their quarters, and depriv- 
ing them of their plunder. When they complained of this 
hard uſage, he cauſed them to be put under arreſt, and ſe— 
verely puniſhed by the common executioner, thinking by this 
means to accuſtom them to the yoke. Aratus complaining of 
this injurious treatment to the king, and laying the blame on 
Abelles, Philip aſſured him that care ſhould be taken for the fu- 
ture to prevent any ſuch injuries; and accordingly he ordered 
Apelles never to lay any commands on the Acheans without the 
concurrence of their prætor. The Acheans, overjoyed at the 
favour the king ſhewed them, were ever beſtowing the highelt 
encomiums on his equity and other excellent qualities. He 
Phi was, indeed, according to Polybius, poſſeſſed of all thole virtues 
good qua- which can endear a king to his pcople; ſuch as a lively genius, 
Eties. an uncommon underſtanding, an happy memory, an caſy elo- 
| cution, and an unaffected grace in all his actions, a beautiful 
aſpect heightened by a majeſtic air, which beſpoke the great- 
nels of his ſoul, a ſweetneſs of temper, affability, and a great 
defire to pleaſe and content all who lived under his govert- 
ment; to finiſh the picture, a valour, an intrepidity and expe- 


gives up 
to the 


rience in war which far exceeded his years; ſo that _ can 
arcy 
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1s for hardly conceive the ſtrange alteration that afterwards appeared 14. 
ence, in his morals and behaviour. | | 5 
t the The king having thus ſettled matters between the Macedo- 5 
oops, nians and Achaans, cauſed a bridge to be laid over the Alphens, th l 
took and entered the territory of Triphylia, which lies on the ſea- iff 
bilis, coaſt between the Elæans and Mefſenians. He reduced Aliphera, i | 
m at a very ſtrong city, and oy the rapidity of his conqueſts ſo ter- Vi 
wing Wl rified the neighbouring ſtates, that moſt of them voluntarily 1 
zeal ſubmitted, and the reſt, after a faint reſiſtance, were obliged to 1 
1f of WM receive the yoke. ö | 2 1 
ched Philip afterwards returning to Argos, where he wintered, Spellesen- N | 
had Hhelles, who ſtill retained his deſign of reducing the Aabæans to deavours 1 
hich a fervile ſubjection, now reſolved, if poſſible, to bring Aratus to bring {i 
0 W. and his ſon into diſgrace with the king. For this purpoſe he 4ratzs in- ö 
this ent privately for all thoſe who were the ſecret enemies of Ara to diſgrace 
d of , and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to gain them the king's with. the 
in it fvour. He then repreſented to Philip, that if he continued king. 
em- to treat Aratus with ſo much deference, he would not gain any 
cat- thing on the Hehæans further than was ſtipulated by the ar- 
2 ticles of the confederacy; whereas were he to raiſe to the chief 

adminiſtration of affairs ſome perſon who might be entirely de- 
f the pendant on him, he then might act as ſovereign in the Pela- 
jet omneſe. The new friends enforcing theſe reflections, Philip 
been we to be pleaſed with the idea of deſpotic power, and by 
in- the perſuaſion of Apelles, intereſted himſelf at the next election 
r by of Achæan prætor, when Eperatus, a declared enemy to Ara- 
ates, , was choſen. As Aratus intermedled no longer in pub- 
te of WW lic affairs, nothing was well dane, and all things were haſten- 
ſlt- ing to their ruin; which being obſerved by Philip, he again 
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merly. | 5 

Apelles, however, again found means to alienate the king 
from him; for: the Eleans having refuſed the advantageous con- 
ditions which Philip offered them by Amphidamus, an Elan 
chief, who had; been taken priſoner, Apelles charged Aratus as 
being the cauſe of the obſtinacy of the Eleant, and invented a 
long ſtory againſt him. "The king immediately ſent for. Aratus, 
and inſiſted upon Apolles's charging him to his face with what 
he had brought againſt him in private. This Apelles did not 
ſcruple to do, and with ſuch an aſſurance as might have diſ- 
concerted innocence itſelf; adding, that the king ſhould lay the 
affair before the council of the Achæans, and leave to them the 
deciſion of it. This was what he wanted, not doubting but 


had recourſe to HAratus, Who ſhared in his confidence as for- 


that he would have intereſt to get him condemned there. Ara- 


tu, however, required that Apelles ſhould firſt produce thoſe 
who were witneſſes to the conference, and likewiſe the perſon 
who had given Apelles the information; which juſt and reaſon- 
able demand the king promiſed ſhould be complied with. Not 
long after Amphidamus being ſuſpected by the Eleans to favour 
the king's party, was obliged to fly his country, and retiring to 

mas, where the king was come to ſettle ſome affairs, Arat 

OL. II. | Hh prevaile 
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| prevailed on Philip to examine Amphidamus, ſince the ſecret e 
Araius Was ſaid to have been imparted to him. Philip, after a ſtrig Wl th 
found in- examination, finding that there was not the leaſt ground for the Wl 1i 
nocent, charge, pronounced Aratus innocent, and reſtored him to his Al th 


and re- favour and confidence. No puniſhment, however, being in- 
ſtored to flicted on the calumniator, he was emboldened to continue his hi 
the king's intrigues. | in 
favour. Philip beginning to want both money and proviſions for his Wl - 


army, Aratus prevailed on the Achean magiſtrates to convene 21 
eneral aſſembly at Sicyon ; where it was decreed, that the in- po 
ant the king's troops ſhould ſet out on their march, 50 talents 4. 

ſhould be advanced to the king, with 10, ooo meaſures of wheat: le 
and that afterwards, ſo long as he ſhould carry on the war in 


perſon in the Peloponneſe, he ſhould receive 15 talents a month, Wl gu 

The armies beginning now to move from their winter quar- 0 
ters, it was reſolved to proſecute the war likewiſe by ſea, in ti: 

order to divide the enemy's forces. Fe: c01 

Treaſon- Philip, purſuant to this reſolution, returning to Corinth, t f0! 
able prac- train up the Macedonians for naval expeditions, Apelles, in the ti! 
tices of mean time, took ſecret meaſures to defeat all the king's de- tw 
Ajelles, ſigns. He agreed with Leontius and Megaleas, two chief of- 
cers about the king, that they ſhould ſecretly thwart and ob- no 

ſtruct all his meaſures, while he, making his abode at Chai, bac 

ſhould retard his ſupplies, ſo that he ſhould be obliged to pak the 

the whole ſummer in a ſtate of inactivity. Theſe three traitor iu 

acting in concert, reduced the king to ſuch difficulties, that plu 

he was obliged to pawn all his plate to ſupply his wants. wh 

paleis be- The king having put to ſea with 6000 — — 4200 Bull 
ſieged. mercenaries, arrived the ſecond day at Patræ, and ſailing from Th 
thence to Cephalenia, beſieged Paleis, a ſtrong city in that gall 

iſland. He had appointed the confederates to meet him at ths z 

place, and was mighty defirous to become maſter of it beef. ! 

their arrival. The Macedonians began the ſiege with vigour, Wi the 

and in a ſhort time undermined the wall, propping and ſup- Por 

porting it with great wooden ſtakes. The king then ſummor- t t 

ed the town to furrender; but the garriſon refuſing, fire vu vet 

ſet to the poſts that ſuſtained the walls, and a breach made 60 on! 
Treache- fathoms wide. Leontius was ordered to command the troop 19 
ry of Leon- during the aſſault ; but he attacked the enemy ſo faintly, that the 
tius, he was repulſed with loſs, when he had the faireſt opportu- tuo 
nity of taking the town. This obliged the king to raiſe the thei 

-fiege, tho he was joined by the Epirots, Acarnanians, Mat Diu 
*xians, and by 15 veſſels ſent him by Scardelaidas. P, 

As the Lacedemonians, in the mean time, invaded the ter a 
ritories of the Miſſenians, and the AÆtolians ravaged Theſſaly with 

the king was ſolicited by each of the ſufferers to come to thel whe 

relief. Leontius propoſed the failing to. Maſſenia, foreſeelny the g 

that if the king followed his advice, he would be obliged tt his 

ſpend the whole ſummer there, while the Ætolians would 1 offi 

J at. liberty to put all to fire and ſword in Theſſaly and Epirus x 5 


_ "the Eieſian winds would prevent him from returning. Arati 
PORN TIT | 0 
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on the other hand, declared for aſſiſting the Acarnanians; and 
the king now beginning to ſuſpect Leontius, followed this ad- 
rice, Having ordered Eperatus the Achean prætor to march to 
the relief of the Maſſenians, he left Cephalenia, and arriving 
the next day at Leucadia, there landed his forces, and cauſin 

his veſſels to be carried over the iſthmus of Dioryctus, he paſſel 
into the gulph of Amlracia, and came before day- break to 
Lmnza. He was here joined by great numbers of the Acar- 
nanians under Ariſtophontes, who eagerly deſired to have an op- 
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we. portunity of ren the injuries they had received from the 
lent i Zialians. The Epirots, incited by the like motives, were not 
beat: les forward. Being thus reinforced, the king departed from | 
r in WY Lennæa in the evening, leaving the baggage under a ſtrong | 
nth, guard, and arrived by day- break at the river Achelous, intending 
ur. to furprize the important town of Therme. Leontius adviſed 
i in the king to give ſome reſpite to his troops; but Aratus, on the 

contrary, conjuring him to ſeize the favourable moment, he 
„o followed the laſt advice, and marched directly for Thermæ, 


| the MY thro! a very rugged and almoſt 13 road cut between 

two ſteep rocks. This city was the capital of Atolia, and Therme 
it was reckoned impregnable by reaſon of its ſituation, and the me- 
ob. 10 enemy had ever before dared to approach it, the Stolians tropolis of 


ale bad lodged in it all their moſt valuable effects. So great was gtolia 
paß their ſurprize, that they had not even preſence of mind to ſurprized 
ior BY mut the gates, or make the leaſt reſiſtance. The army having and plun- 


plundered the town, the next morning choſe out of the booty dered by 
what was moſt valuable and eaſy to be carried away, and Philip. 
making an heap of the reſt, they burned it before the camp. 
They likewiſe ſaved the beſt arms which were found in the 
N of their temple, burning the reſt to the number of 
I;,000 letts, | 
"The Macedonians did not ſtop here, but calling to mind what The tem- 
the Ætolians had done at Dium and Dodona, they ſet fire to the ple level- 
porticoes of the temple, and leveled that magnificent ſtructure ed with 
to the ground, throwing down, defacing, and W pieces the 
to the number of 2000 ſtatues of excellent workmanihip, thoſe ground. 
only being ſpared which were known by their form or inſcrip- 
tions to repreſent gods. The deſolation was ſuch as to ſtrike 
the king himſelf and thoſe about him with a kind of terror 
tho' at the ſame time they believed they had not overacted 
i revenge for the ſacrilegious impieties of the Ætolians at 
ium. 
Philip marched back the ſame way he came, and was twice 
attacked by the Ætolians; but having repulſed them each time 
with great courage and reſolution, he arrived ſafe at Lemnæa, 
where he had left his baggage and veſſels. Here he ſacrificed to 
the gods by way of thankigiving for the ſucceſs that had attended | 
his arms, and at the ſame time, to expreſs his joy, gave his 
officers a royal entertainment. Teontius and Megaleas were 
preſent ; but every one ſoon perceived by their behaviour that 


they looked with an evil eye on the good fortune of their ſo- 
| H h 2 vVereign. 
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Aratus ill vereign. During the whole entertainment, they could not 
treated by help throwing out againſt Aratus the moſt injurious and ſhock. 


Leontius 


and Mega- 


leas. 


They are 
found 


ing ralleries. But words were not all; for at their riſing from 
the banquet, being heated with wine and fired with anger 
they purſued him with ſtones till he got into his tent. The 
whole army was in an uproar, and the Achæans and Mace. 
nians running from all parts to the affiftance of Aratus, the 
noiſe reached the king, who after a ſtrict enquiry into the 
whole affair, condemned Megaleas in a fine of 20 talents, and 
put him under arreſt. Leontius hearing how the king had pro- 
ceeded with Megalcas, came boldly with a crowd of ſoldiers 
to the royal tent, thinking to awe the king into another reſo- 
lation touching the offenders. Being come into the king's pre- 
fence, ho has been fo bold, ſaid he, as to lay hands on Megz- 
leas ? It was I, replied the king, in a majeſtic tone. Leontin, 
terrified at the king's refolution, immediately retired, Pi- 
then calling a council to hear and examine what was alleged 
againſt Leontius, Megaleas, and their accomplices, Araty; 


guilty, but charged them with all thoſe criminal practices we have already 


pardoned 
by the 
king. 


L aconia 
invaded 
by the 
confede- 
rates. 


Bef. Ch. 


219. 


Leontius, 


taken notice of, and proving his accuſations by competent wit- 
neſſes, they were all found guilty. The king, however, by an 
unſeafonable clemency, pardoned them, and even ſet Mega- 
leds at liberty, Leontius binding himſelf for the payment of the 


fine the king had laid on him. 


During — expedition into Ætolia, Lycurgus king of 
Sparta made a fruitleſs attempt againſt the Me entans. Dori. 
machus alſo found the 7, — ready to oppoſe him, and 
. 5 from thence to the relief of Atolia; but came too 
ate. = | 

Philiþ having laid up his ſhips at Lechæum, proceeded from 
Corinth to Tegea, which he had fixed for the rendezvous with 
his allies. Being there joined by ſome Achæans, he entered 
the territories of Sparta, and after four days march thro a 
defart country, Fun the top of thoſe hills that command the 
city of Sparta. This ſudden irruption greatly terrified the Har. 
tans, Who were but ill prepared for a reſiſtance ;; and it proved 
no leſs glorious to the king's arms than the invaſion of A tala; 
for he was victorious in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, he laid waſte the 
enemy's country far and near, took and deſtroyed ſeveral towns, 
and returned with an immenſe booty to Corinth. Here hefoun 
embaſſadors from Rhades and Chios, who came to offer the me 
diation of their ſtates for a peace. The king profeſſed hi 
willingneſs to conclude a peace with the Ætolians on reaſon: 
able terms; and having diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors, he proceed 
75 to Lechæum, with the intention of ſailing from thence tt 

ois. 


He was ſcarce gone when Leontivs, Moegaleas, and Ptolemy 


Megaleas, Who was alſo one of Philip's chief officers, began to fow diſa 
and Pro- fection among the troops at Corinth, and to draw them of 
Jemy raiſe to their own intereſt, The young ſoldiers were fo inflamed) 
a tumult their ſeditious diſcourſes, that aſſembling in parties, they 4 

2 | | | der 
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* dered the houſes of the king's chief favourites, and carried their amono te 
from inſolence to that height, as to force the gates of the king's own troops. 
nger, palace. Philip receiving timely notice of the tumult, flew to 

The Grinth, and aſſembling the Macedonians, made them ſenſible 

2 of their fault in a long harangue intermixed with gentleneſs and 

5, the ſeverity. He, however, for many reaſons, thought proper to 

0 the diſſemble his reſentment againft the authors of the ſedition, 

„ 9nd who had long enjoyed the greateſt poſts in the kingdom, and 

d pro- governed it during his minority. After exhorting his troops to 

diers union and concord, he returned to Lecheum ; but it was now 

' refo- too late to undertake any thing againſt the Phocians. 

s pre- Leontius being now well appriſed that the king only diſſem- 

Hega- bled his reſentment againſt him, had recourſe to Apelles, giving 

nin, him notice of the danger he was in, and preſſing him to leave 

Phi Chalcis, and haſten to court. Philip had been informed by 

leged I 4ratus of the whole conduct of Apelles, who during his reſi- 

lratus dence at Chalcis, governed all things with an arbitrary ſway, 


ready ſcarce any mention being made of the king. Apelles no ſooner 
t wit⸗ heard of the danger his client was in but he left Chalæis, not 
by n doubting but he ſhould be received at court after the uſual 


manner, and change the king's mind at pleaſure, As he drew 
near to Corinth, Leontius, Megaleas, and Ptolemy prevailed on 
the lower of the king's troops to meet him, and attend him 
by way of guard into the town; fo that he made his entry with 
a pompous train, and went directly to wait on the king. How- 


204 


f the 
ng of 


Dori. 


„ and ever, the officer who was on duty at the gate ſtopped him, and Apelles re- 

e too told him, that he muſt wait, for the king was not then ar lei- uſed ad- 
ſure. Apelles was thunder- ſtruck at fo unexpected a reception, Mittance 

from and the ſhining train that had followed him vaniſhing in an *2 the 

with inſtant, he retired to his lodgings, attended only by his own king. 

tered domeſtics. | | 

170 2 Meealeas ſeeing the prime miniſter, on whoſe protection he 

tte relied, fallen into diſgrace, made his eſcape to Athens, leaving 

Sar Leontius to ſhift for himſelf. The king ſoon after cauſed Le- Leontius 

roved ontzus to be arreſted, having, upon ſome pretence, ſent awsy --efted. 

toll; the troops that he had the chief command of to Tribes 


e the 
owns, 


Theſe troops hearing that their officer was arreſted, ſent a pe- 
tition to the king, offering to raiſe the ſum © 20 talents if Le- 


found ontius was arreſted on that account; and requeiiing, that if he 
e mt was impriſoned for any other cauſe, he might not be tried til! 
d their return. | | 

z/00- During this interval, the ambaſſadors returned from e, 


xceed 
ce t 


bringing with them propoſals of a truce for thirty days; which 
were agreed to by Philip: and as the tclrans aifo declared 
their readineſs to enter into a negotiation for peace, ne re- 


m uired the confederates to ſend their reipective deputies to 
difar atræ, whither he went himſelf to be preſent at ine congrets, 
= o . "Gi 3 * j FS 
| ovel here letters were delivered to him, directed by agb, to 
. 8 VIS - 1 PE 
ed the Ætolians, encouraging them to purſue the War agalnit- Hilip 


plan 


and the Achzans, as the king was in the utmoſt diſtreſs for 
dere 


want of money and proviſions. Philip thought proper imme- 
| H h 3 diately 
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Megaleas diately to proceed againſt the traitors, and cauſed Apelles, and 

kills him- his ſon, and his favourite to be wor ſeized, writing to the 

ſelf. Thebans to proſecute Megaleas, who had retired thither from 

Leontius Athens. Megaleas prevented his trial by laying violent hangs 

and Apelles on himſelf, and ſoon after Leontius was put to death with Ae}; 

put to and his ſon and favourite. Hiſtory can ſcarce furniſh us with 

death, a more remarkable example of the aſcendant which a favourite 

may gain over the mind of his ſovereign, in order to ſatiate with 
impunity his avarice and ambition. | 

As to the Ætolians, they were ſincerely diſpoſed to Peace, 

being grown weary of a war in which all their projects had ſuc- 

ceeded quite otherwiſe than they expected. However, when 

they came to hear of the mutiny of the troops, and conſpiracy 

of Apelles, they poſtponed the day on which they were to meet, 

The con- in hopes that ſome ſedition would break out at court. Phil 

federates -and ous confederates gladly laid hold of this opportunity for 

reſolve to breaking off the negociation ; and he allowing the Macedonian 

purſue the to retire to winter quarters in their own country, went to De. 

War. metrius in Theſſaly, where Ptolemy, another of the chief con- 

ſpirators, was put to death. 

5 The Achæans in the mean time had ſuffered conſiderably from 
the incurſions of the Eleans and Attolians, their prætor, Ehe- 
ratus, to whoſe inſufficiency the bad ſtate of their affairs was 

Aratus a- owing, being univerſally deſpiſed by them. Happily for them 
um cho- Aratus was appointed to ſucceed him; he, in a general aſſem- 

en præ- bly, prevailed on the deputies to empower him to levy 8000 

tor, mercenary foot and 500 horſe, beſides 3000 foot and 300 horſe 
which were to be raiſed at home. | 
Philip in the mean time having collected large magazines in 
Thebes of Theſſaly, began the campaign with the ſiege of Thebes of Phtji- 
Phthiotis otis, on the frontiers of Magucſia, from whence the Atoliars 
taken by uſed to make continual excurſions. Philip attacking the place 
the conſe- with 150 catapults, and other engines, for throwing of ſtones 
derates. and darts, obliged the inhabitants in a ſhort time to ſurrender 
| at diſcretion, when he ſold them for flaves, and re-peopling the 
place with a colony of Macedonians, gave it the name of Phi- 
lippopolis. | 
Not long after, the Chians, Rhodians, and Byzantines, ſent 
ambaſſadors to him with offers of their mediation, which Phi 
accepted, and deſired them to apply to the AÆtolians, declaring, 
however, that he would, in the mean time, purſue his enter- 
priſes, being, in reality, not much inclined to a peace, though 
he did not care to declare himſelf. 
Philip He afterwards ſet out with his favourites for Argos, to be pre- 
hears of ſent at the Nemean games. Being there informed that the Ri- 
the defeat mers had loſt a great battle, near the lake Thraſymene, in Tuſcan), 
of the Ro- and that Hannibal was maſter of all the open country, he com. 
mant by municated the news to Demetrius of Pharos, enjoining him all 
Hannibal. poſſible ſecrecy. Demetrius took this opportunity to repreſent 
to him, that he ought to put a period, as ſoon as poſſible, to the 
Mtelian war, in order to invade Iuricum, where Scerdilhidi 
| | now 
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now ated in a hoſtile manner, and afterwards to croſs over into 
ah. He added, that in ſuch a deſign the whole Greet nation 
would probably aſſiſt him, and that ſuch an expedition would 
be his firſt ſtep to univerſal monarchy, which none had a better 
claim to than himſelf. Such counſel as this could not but charm 
a king, who was in the flower of his youth, ſucceſsful in his 
exploits, bold, enterpriſing, and of a race which had always 
raſped at univerſal empire. ; 
Philip now earneſtly deſired a peace however; as he had the He is in- 
rare quality of concealing his real intentions, he expreſſed no clined to 
ardour for finiſhing the war, but only deſired the confederates conclude 
to ſend their deputtes to the congreſs, to be held at Naupactus. a peace. 
All parties readily ſent their deputies thither, and the king, to 


471 


give a more expeditious iſſue to the conferences, came and en- 
camped with his army within a league of the place. The con- 
federate deputies, at the king's deſire, firſt propoſed to the Ato- 
hans, that every one fhould continue in poſſeſſion of his con- 
ym which article being agreed to, the reſt met with no dif- 


culty, ſo that the treaty was ſoon concluded, and ratified by 


both parties. | 

At the firſt opening of the aſſembly, Agelas, of Naupactus, I he trea- 
addreſſed the king and the confederates, exhorting them to a 
ſtrict union, as the only means of preſerving their liberties, and fed by 
to have a watchful eye on the danger that threatened them from both par- 
the barbarians, it being evident that the conquerors, whether ties. 
Carthaginians or Romans, would not confine themſelves to the 

empire of Italy or Sicily, but would extend their conqueſts even 

to Greece itſelf. He preſſed Philip to fight for the whole Greet 

nation, as if Greece was his inheritance, and that he ſhould 

watch the event of the Italian war, and improve it to his ad- 
vantage; for if once he ſuffered the ſtorm that was gathering 
in the weſt to reach Greece, it might juſtly be feared that it 
would then no longer be in their power to make war, conclude 
peace, or manage their affairs as they pleaſed. | 

This is the firſt time that the affairs of Italy influenced thoſe 
of Greece. 
of Greece, regulated their conduct from the ſtate of their re- 
ſpective neighbours, but directed all their views and attention 
towards Italy. The Aſatics and the inhabitants of the iſlands 
ſoon after acted in the ſame manner. The Romans on the 
other hand, awakened by the growing power and enterpriſing 
genius of Philip, diſpatched ambaſſadors into Greece, to obviate 
betimes the dangers that threatened them from that quarter. 


After this, neither Philip, nor the other powers 


As ſoon as the peace was ratified, the Achæans raiſed Timoxe- 


zus to the prætorſhip, and then returned to their antient man- 
ner and cuſtom of life, after having re-edified the walls of 
their cities, rebuilt their temples and altars, and repaired the 
public and private damages which they had ſuſtained during the 
war. 


This happy tranquillity, however, was ſoon diſturbed by the 


very prince who had procured it. Philip having entered into an 


Hh 4 alliance 


ty is rati- 
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alliance with Hannibal, and received a moſt mortifying defeat 


from the Romans, on the coaſt of Apire, began to change his 


conduct and character. This change was afcribed to the evil 
councils: of thoſe about him, who fomented all his paſſions 
and continually ſuggeſted to him, that the grandeur of a king 
conſiſted in reigning with an unlimited power. Reſolving now 
to make himſelf abſolute in Greece, he began with the Fo . 
er- 


nians, who being divided into two factions; referred their di 
ences to his arbitration. Philip accordingly proceeded to Me. 


ſene, where he found Aratus endcavouring to reconcile the dif. 


ferences amicably. The king, however, wanted to inflame 


tempts to them, and in this he ſucceeded, by pretending to the heads 
reduce the of each faction, ſeparately, that he favoured them. By this 


Meſſeni 


ANs, 


means the popular party were provoked to fall upon the nobi- 
lity, and murdered 200 of them. Aratus, the younger, who 
perceived the king's deſign, could not forbear reproaching him 
with his conduct in very bitter and offenſive terms. Phil; 
ſtifled his reſentment, and taking Aratus the elder by the hand, 
aſked him whether he would not attend him to a ſacrifice in 
the caſtle of Ithome, which overlooked Mieſſene, and awed the 
ſouthern parts of the Peloponngle: The popular party who held 
this fortreſs, admitted Philip without the leaſt jealouſy. When 
the entrails of the victim, according to cuſtom, were put into 
the king's hands, he ſhewed them to Aratus, and with a ſmile 
aſked him, whether they prognoſticated, that being now in 
poſſeſſion of fo important a place, he ſhould part with it or not. 
Aratus made no reply; but Demetrius Pharius gave this officious 
anſwer: If you are a ſoothſayer you muſt quietly be gone from hence; 
but f you are a king, you muſt not let * Jo fair an opportunity, 
but Hold the ox faſt by beth his horns ; alluding to Ithome and Acr1- 
corinth, which were called the two horns of the Peloponneſe, 
The king, however, urging Aratus to give his opinion, he told 
him, That if the place could be kept without breach of faith, 
he would do well to keep it; but if by feizing /thome, he muſt 
loſe the ſtrongeſt caſtle he had, his credit, he thought it far 


Aratus re- more adviſeable to deliver it up to its owners. Though Philp 
tires from for the preſent followed this advice, yet he ever after maintained 


Ph-li;”s 
court. 


Philip 


cauies 


a ſecret grudge againſt Aratus, who being diſſatisfied with the 
king's conduct, retired from court, and led a private life at d- 
cyon. The intentions of the king being now ſuſpected, the 
Meſſenians ſoon after refuſed to admit him into their city, upon 
which he declared them enemies, and laid waſte their country, 
The Acheans, however, refuſing to aſſiſt him in this enterpriſe, 
he turned his reſentment againſt Aratus, and as he did not now 
ſeruple to commit the moſt heinous crimes, he ordered Taurim, 


him to be one of his officers, to diſpatch him by poiſon. Taurion with | 
reluctance obeying the wicked command, inſinuated himſelf 
into the friendſhip of Aratzs, and at an entertainment gave 
him a poiſon that was ſure, but ſlow in its operation. 
Aratus was not ignorant of the cauſe of the lingering diſtem- 
per he fell into; but as it would be of no ſervice to him to 
| complain, 


poiſoned. 
Bef. Chr. 


216. 


-omplain, he bore it patiently as a common and natural diſeaſe. 
One day only happening to * blood, he ſaid to his friend, 
who appeared ſurpriſed, Behold, my dear Cephalion, the fruits 
of royal friendſhip. He died ſoon after in Agium, in the 57th 
year of his age, being then prætor of the Acheaans for the 1 7th 
ime. The Aebæans were for burying him in the place where 
ke died, but the Sicyonians claimed this honour, and having 
brought his corps to Sicyon with great pomp, dancing before it, 
and ſinging hymns and odes in honour of the deceaſed, they 
buried it with the utmoſt ſolemnity in the higheſt part of the 
city, which was ever after called Aratium. The geh ans de- 
creed that divine honours ſhould be paid him, and in Plutarch's 
time two ſolemn ſacrifices were ſtill offered him annually, the 
fr on the day that he freed the city from the yoke of tyranny, 
which ſacrifice was called Soteria, the other on his birth day. 
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Aratus was certainly one of the greateſt men of his time, and His cha- 
may juſtly be ſtiled one of the founders of the Ach- az republic, racter. 


he having brought it to that form and ſplendor, by which it be- 
came one of the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece. In his admi- 
niſtration he was guilty of one very great error, in calling in 
the kings of Macedon to the aſſiſtance of the republic, out of 
jealouſy to Cleomenes, king of Sparta, who, after having reduced 
the Acheans to the laſt extremity, was willing to reſtore the 
priſoners and all the places he had taken, on condition that 
they would create him prætor of Achaia. The Arbæans were 
nclined to accept of a peace on theſe terms; but Aratus, that 
he might not be ſupplanted by a young man, prevailed on them 
at laſt to reject the offers of peace, and to have recourſe to Phi- 
Id. He not only atoned for this with his own death, but with 
that of his ſon; for Philip growing compleatly wicked, as Plu- 
tarch expreſſes it, commanded a kind of poiſon to be given him, 
which deprived him of his underitanding, and prompted him 
to commit ſuch abominable actions, as would have reflected 
eternal ignominy on his name, had they been done while he was 
in his ſenſes; ſo that though he was then in the Tower of his 
age, his death was looked upon as the greateſt bleffing that could 
befall himſelf and his family. 


The Acheans were highly incenſed againſt Philip for theſe New dif... 


inhuman and tyrannical proceedings, but at preſent not being turbances 
in a condition to ſupport themſelves without him, they engaged in G.uce. 
in a new league with him againtt the AÆtolianc, who had entered gef. Chr. 


into an alliance with the Romans, the chief article of which 
was, that the booty and ſlaves ſhould belong to the Romans, and 
the conqueſts to the ÆAtolians and the other allies, wao were the 
Lacedemonians, Eleans, king Attalus and Scerdelaides. The 


Atolians immediately invading the Achean territories, Philip 


at the requeſt of the Achwans, prepared to march to their aſſiſt- 
ance, but before he could join them, he was oppoied by the 
Atolians, with ſome Romans and the Aſiatic forc2s, under At- 


talus, at Lamia in Theſſaly. Pyrrhus, the Ætolian general, was The to- 


209. 


twice defeated by Philip, and forced to ſhut himſelf up, with ans de- 
e the feated. 
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the remains of his forces, in Lamia. This double defeat 0 
diſheartened the ÆAtoliaus, that they ſent ambaſſadors to treat of 
a peace with Philip, who granted them a truce of 30 days, te. 
ferring the conferences for a peace to the Achæan aſſembly, The 
propoſals of the Ætolians, however, appeared ſo unreaſonable 
that all hopes of peace vaniſhed, and both parties prepared for 
war. Philip, ſoon after, being joined with ſome Achæans, un- 
der the command of their prætor, ravaged the territories of 
Elis, and advanced to the very gates of the city, which had re- 
ceived an Ætolian garriſon. The night before, however, 4000 
Romans had entered the city, which encouraged the garriſon to 
fally out, and attack the Achzans. The fight was very bloody, 

The gal- and many fell on both ſides. In the heat of the action Phil, 

lant beha- P@men, who commanded the cavalry of the Achæans, unhorſed 

viour of Damophantes, the general of the Elean cavalry, which he quick- 

Philepz- ly afterwards routed. The Macedonians, in the mean time, 

men. giving way before the Romans, Philip ruſhed headlong into the 
midſt of the Romans, where his horſe being wounded, threw 

him. On this the Macedonians attacked with new vigour, and 
in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the Romans, carried off their 
king. The next day racy retiring from Elis, took a ſtrong 
hold of the Eleans, where he found 20, ooo head of cattle, be- 
ſides 4000 Eleans, whom he ſold for ſlaves. Mean while, news 
arriving that the Dardanians, a people of Thrace, had invaded 
Aacedon, Philip ſet out to defend his own kingdom, the Ro- 
mans about the ſame time retiring to Ægina, where they winter- 
ed. During the king's abſence, the Achæans gained a conſi- 
derable victory over the Ætolians and Eleans, near the city of 
Meſſene. Attalus and Sulpitius, the Roman generals, early in 
the ſpring ſailed with their fleets to Lemnos, and thence advanc- 
ing to Oreum, a chief city of Eubæa, the Macedonian com- 
mander treacherouſly delivered it up to them. Philip hearing 
that Attalus had laid ſiege to the city of Opus, in Achaia, ad- 
vanced with incredible diligence to its relief, marching upwards 
of 60 miles in one day. Though he came too late to relieve 
the place, yet, upon his approach, Attalus abandoned it, and 
| retired to his ſhips. h | 

Philote- Mean while HMachanidas, tyrant of Lacedemon, advanced at 

nen ap- the head of a powerful army to the borders of Achaia, but he 

pointed could not have choſen a more improper ſeaſon for this expedition; 

Achean for Philopemen had been appointed, for the firſt time, com- 

prætor. mander in chief of the Achean forces. This great warrior, 

His cha- whom we ſhall often have occaſion to mention, was born in 

' rafter. Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, and from his infancy diſcovered 

ga ſtrong inclination to the profeſſion of arms. Cafſander, of 

Mantinea, a man of great probity, undertook the care of his 

education from gratitude to his father. He was no ſooner able 

to bear arms, but he entered among the /degalopolitan troops, 
and gave many inſtances of prudence and valour. When Ce 
menes took Menalopolis, he perſuaded his citizens rather to allow 


their city to be plundered, than abandon the Achæan alliance, 
| aving 
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Having ſignalized himſelf greatly at the battle of Sellaſia, Anti- 
mus made him very advantageous offers, to gain him to his 
Kris: but he rejected them with ſcorn. As he could not live 
idle and inactive, he went over to the iſland of Crete, and ſerv- 
el there as a volunteer, till he acquired a complete knowledge 
of the military art. Upon his return, being appointed general 
of the Acbæan horſe, heretofore of no reputation, he in a ſhort 
time rendered them famous all over Greece, Being ſoon after 
elected prætor, he inſtantly applied himſelf to reſtore military 
diſcipline among the troops, and rouſed the courage of his coun- 
trymen, in order to put them into a condition to defend them- 
ſelves, without depending for affiſtance on foreign princes. 
Having made great improvements in the diſcipline, and like- 
wiſe in the arms, he exerciſed his troops every day for the ſpace 
of eight months, when news was brought him that Machanidas 
was advancing to invade Achaia. He gladly embraced this op- 
portunity of trying his troops, and met the enemy in the terri- 
tories of Mantinea, where, as we have elſewhere related, a de- 
ſperate battle enſued, in which the Lacedemonians were defeat- 
ed, with the loſs of 4000 killed, and as many taken priſoners. 
The loſs of the Achæans was very inconſiderable, and thoſe that 
fell were moſtly mercenaries . Machanidas was killed by Phi- 
hpemen, and the Achzans, to perpetuate the memory of this 
victory, which was entirely owing to the conduct of their ge- 
neral, ſet up his ſtatue in braſs at Delphi, in the ſame attitude 
in which he killed the tyrant. | | 
This victory over the Lacedemonians, and the many advan- A general 
tages gained by Philip over the Atohans, inclined the Ætolian peace con- 
faction to ſue for a peace in good earneſt, as the Romans and At- cluded. 
talus were both called off from aſſiſting them. They accord- Bef. Ch. 
ingly concluded a peace with Philip and the Achæans, upon 204, 
very diſadvantageous conditions. P. Sempronius, the proconſul, 
arriving ſoon after with 10,000 foot and 1000 horſe, blamed the 
Atolians for concluding a peace without the conſent of the Ro- 
mars, but afterwards he acceded to the treaty, in the name of 
his republic. On the fide of Philip, the king of Bithyma, the 
Acheans, the Bœotians, the Theſſalians, Acarnanians, and Epi- 
rots, were included, and on the part of the Romans were named 
king Attalus, Pleuratus a petty prince of Ihricum, Nabis ty- 
rant of Sparta, the Eleans, Maſſenians, and Athenians. 
The peace thus concluded, was not of long continuance ; The 
for Philip ſoon after invaded, at the ſame time, the Rhodians, Achaans 
Athenians, and king Attalus; whereupon war was declaredjoin Philip 
2 him by the Romans, and Sulpitius, the conſul, appoint- againſt the 
ed to carry it on. Philip at firſt was joined by the Achæans and Romans. 
Lacedemonians, Cycliades, the prætor of the Ach-ans, being 
entirely devoted to the Macedonian party. The Achbæ ans after- 
wards ſuſpecting that he aimed at an abſolute power, and was 
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concerting meaſures with the Macedonians to bring their repub- 
lie under ſubjection, expelled him, and put the government 
into the hands of Ariſtbenes, a friend to the Romans. The con- 
ful laid hold of this opportunity to bring the Achæans into an 
alliance with Rome, and offered to put Corinth into their pol. 
ſeſſion if they joined with him. | 

At the next general aſſembly ambaſſadors appeared, both 
from the Romans and their allies, and from Philip, but their 
different ſpeeches ſo perplexed the Achæans, that they could 
come to no determination. Next day, when the aſſembly met 
again, the deputies, though ſummoned by the herald to give 
their opinions, all remained mute, not daring to pronounce in 
fo ee an affair. Ariſtemenes at laſt broke ſilence, and 


addreſſed the deputies in this manner: What is become of that 


warmth and vigour with which you uſed to diſpute at your banquet 
about Philip and the Romans? You were then deciſive, and nny, 
in an aſſembly ſummoned for no other purpoſe, you are mute. If th 
love of your country will not extort a word from you, will not your 
znclination for one or the other party looſen your tongues. Theſe re- 
proaches, however reafonable and judicious, not prevailing on 
any of the members to give their opinion, Ariſtememes reſumed 
the diſcourſe, and in a long harangue repreſented to them the ſi- 
tuation of their affairs, urging the neceſſity of their joining 


the Romans, who, he ſaid, were in a condition to force them to 


'They at 
length 
conclude 
an alliance 
wrh tie 
Romans. 


The Ma- 
cedoni u. 
admitted 
into Argos. 


Bef. Chr. 
1 97. 


a compliance with their requeſt. This diſcourſe, however, 


did not bring the Achæans to an agreement among them- 


ſelves, and the Demiurgi even were divided in their opinions, 
five of them declaring for the Romans, and five of them fa- 
vouring Philip. The third and laſt day of the aſſembly was 
ſpent in warm diſputes, the father diſagreeing with the ſon, 
and the deputies of the ſame city being ready to fall upon each 
other. At laſt the majority were for — and immediately 
concluded an alliance with Attalus and the Rhodians, but de- 
ferred the concluſion of the treaty with the Romans till the 
return of their ambaſſadors, which they ſent to Rome. 
Mean while they lent aſſiſtance to the Romans, who inveſted 
Corinth, but met with ſuch a vigorous oppoſition, that they 
were obliged to retire. The ſiege of Corinth being raiſed, Phi- 
locles, one of Philip's generals, marched his troops into the 


heart of Achaia, and drew near to Argos, which city he knew | 


was well affected to the Macedonians. Aneftdemus, who com- 
manded the garriſon of 500 men, refuſed to ſurrender, but was 
not a little ſurpriſed when he ſaw all the citizens take up arms, 
and command him to-march out of the city. He was then con- 


vinced that it was in vain to make oppoſition, and his gar- 


riſon being allowed to march out unmoleſted, he ſent them 
away, but remained with a few of his friends. Philocles ſent to 


aſk him, My he continued in the city, and what he intended to dl. 


The brave Achean anſwering, I intend to die in the place committ- 


ed to my care; Philocles ordered his Thracians to diſcharge — 
| | | arro 


art 
up 
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rows: at him, fo that he was inſtantly ſlain, and ſunk down, 
upon his buckler. 

Philip being deſirous to prevent the enemy from recovering They de- 
frees, delivered it up to Nabis, tyrant of Lacedemon, who was liver it to 
:12 condition to defend it. The conditions upon which he Natzs. 
delivered it were, that Nabis ſhould poſſeſs it as his own if 
Philip loſt his life in the war, but reſtore it if he were alive 
at the concluſion: of à peace. The Argians, who knew the 
cruelty and avarice of Nabis, refuſed to admit the Laced zno- 
vans : but Philocles baſely introduced them in the night, which 
occaſioned a tumult next morning, when ſome of the chief 
magiſtrates eſcaping, the tyrant on that pretence began his de- 
predations. He confiſcated the eſtates of thoſe who had fled, The A. 
and commanded the inhabitants to bring him all their gold, fil- plans cru- 
yer, and jewels, putting to the rack ſuch as he ſuſpected to con- elly treat- 
ceal any part of their riches. He aſſembled the magiſtrates, ed by Na- in 
and obliged. them to pais two decrees, the firſt for cancelling all 4;;. _ 
old debts; and the ſecond ordering an equal diviſion to be made 10 
of the lands among all the citizens. abis being ſenſible that | | 
he could not keep Argos without a powerful protection, joined N 
in confederacy with the Romans; but at the ſame time would 1 
only conſent to a four months truce with the Achæans. 1 0 

Nice/tratus, the Achæan prætor, about the ſame time ſigna- j 
lized himſelf againſt the Macedonians. Androſthenes, who com- ll 
manded about 6000 men in Corinth, made an incurſion into 1 

0 


Achaia, and advanced to the very walls of Sicyon, where he in- 

ſulted the prætor, who had only 2000 men in garriſon. As the 
Macedmian allowed his troops to diſperſe in jmall bodies, and 

was ſcarce ever in one place, Nicgſtratus formed a deſign of ſur- The Ma- 
priſing him, and having ordered the garriſons of the neighbour- cædini ant 
ing cities to aſſemble on a day appointed at Apelaurium, he let defeated 
out from thence at the head of 5700 foot and zoo horſe, in by the 
ſearch of the Macedonians. Having heard that they were en- A -4ans. 
camped on the river Nemea, and had ſent off three large de- 
tachments from their main body, he placed his mercenariesina 

foreſt that Jay betwixt the camp and Corinth, and then marched 


ed to attack the camp. The Macedonians were ſoon thrown into 
ey great diſorder and were eaſily routed. Nicgſtratus went to cut 
1 off the detachment that was ravaging Sicyon, and the two other 
he detachments were either murdered by the country people, or 
W _—_— pieces by the mercenaries, who had been ſtationed in the 
n- oreſt. | 
as Philip at the ſame time having received a ſignal overthrow A peace 
S, from the Romans in Theſſaly, was obliged to accept of peace on conclude 
h- ſuch conditions as Rome and her allies were pleaſed to impoſe. with Phi- 
r- The main article, relating to Greece, was, that Philip ſhould lip. 
n evacuate all the places he poſſeſſed in Greece, and withdraw his ef. Chr. 
0 gariſons before the celebraton of the //hmian games. All Greece, 196. 
. Atolia excepted, received the news of this peace with the greateſt 
7 tranſports of joy. The Atolians inveighed againſt the Romans, 
as though they intended only to amuſe the Greeks with the _— 
of 
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of liberty, and to retain the ſovereignty of it to themſelyes 


Corinth, Chalcis, Oreos, Eretria, and Demetrias ng ſtill in 
8 


their hands. The ſuſpicions of the Ætolians were not ill ground. 
ed, for the names of thoſe cities had been purpoſely omitted b 
the ten commiſſioners ſent from Rome. The proconſul, Flam;. 
nius, however, prevailed on them to extend the decree to all the 
Cities in Greece. | | 

The [hmian games drawing near, the expeQation of what 


Greeks de- was to be there tranſacted drew thither an incredible multitude 
 Clared free gf people, and perſons of the higheſt rank. As the decree of 


by the 


0/714aNns, 


the Roman commiſſioners was not yet divulged, the future ſlate 
of Greece was the topic of all converſations, and though ſome 
people hoped well, yet the greater number could not be per- 
ſuaded that the Romans would part with the cities they had 
taken. The multitude aſſembled at the games were in this un- 
certainty, when ſilence being — ws. by ſound of trumpet, 
the herald advanced into the middle of the Arena, as it were, 
to pronounce the uſual form of words, but the Greeks, to their 
eat ſurpriſe, heard him make the foliowing declaration : The 
| = and people of Rome, and e Flaminius, the proconſul, 
having overcome Philip and the Macedonians, declare the Corin- 
thians, the Phocians, the Locrians, the Eubæans, the Magneſi- 
ans, the Theſſalians, the Perræbi, the Achzans, and the Phthiotes, 
free from all kind of ſeruitude. All theſe nations ſhall live in an in. 
dependant ſtate, and be governed only by their own laws. At theſe 
words, which many heard but imperfectly, becauſe of the noiſe 
that interrupted them, the multitude were filled with exceſs of 
Joy, and earneſtly aſked each other about the import, not giv- 
ing credit to their own ears. The herald being again ordered 
to repeat the proclamation, he was heard with the moſt profound 
ſilence, and not a ſingle word of the decree was loſt. And now 
being fully aſſured of their happineſs, they expreſſed their ſa- 
tisfaction with the higheſt tranſports of joy. The ſhout which 
they gave when the herald had finiſhed, was ſo incredibly great, 
that it was heard as far as the ſea, and their acclamations, Plu- 
tarch ſays, put the air into ſuch a violent agitation, that ſome 
crows, which were accidentally flying over the aſſembly, fell 
down in the Arena. The games and ſports were hurried over 
with neglect and diſregard, for ſo great was the general joy on 
this occaſion, that it wholly occupied their thoughts. The 
games being ended, all the people ran in crowds to the Roman 
general, who was beſet on every ſide by ſuch multitudes, that 
had he not timely withdrawn, he would ſcarce, it is thought, 
have ever got clear of them. | 
After this the proconſul, to complete the work, convened 
a general aſſembly at Corinth, and there declared, that he would 


evacuate Demetrias, Chalcis, and Acro-Corinth, and having with- 


drawn the gariſons from thoſe places, he began to prepare for 
his journey to Rome. The Greeks, to give him before his de- 
parture ſome pledge of their affection, ſought for all the Ro- 


mans that were reduced to ſlavery on the coaſts of Greece, and 
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deliyered them up to him. Their number amounted to 12,000, 
the greateſt part of them having been ſold to the Greeks by Han- 
150 The Achæans alone borè the charge of their redemption, 
which came to 100 talents. | | 
The only thing that reflected ſome diſhonour upon Flaminius, Nabis left 
and tained his reputation, was his leaving the uſurper Nabis in poſſeſ- 
in poſſeſſion of Sparta, without ever mentioning the unhappy ſion of 
frefipolis, who was the lawful heir, and had fought under the Sparta. 
Riman ſtandards. Plutarch attributes this proceeding, in ſome 
meaſure, to his impatience to return to Rome, and to his diſguſt 
on account of the honours paid to Philopæmen : but Livy men- 
tions other reaſons, more for the honour of Flaminius. inter 
was coming on, and Sparta was to be beſieged ; the enemy's 
country could ſupply him with nothing, and it would be very 
difficult to get convoys. Beſides, he was informed that Antio- 
chus was preparing to renew the war. | i 
Not long after the departure of the Romans, Nabis began to The ny 
raiſe inſurrections in the maritime cities, which he had been Aba jf 
obliged to give up by the treaty of peace. He attempted to declare 1 
drive out the Achæan garriſons, and even openly laid fiege to war a- 708 
Gythium. The Romans, at the ſolicitation of the Achæans, gainſt 1 
again ſent Flaminius into Greece, who, at his arrival, found the him. 
* deputies aſſembled in their general diet at Sichon. Some 
of the aſſembly were for taking up arms immediately, but others 
inclined to 5 the opinion of Flaminius, who adviſed them 
to delay hoſtilities till the Roman fleet ſhould arrive. The aſ- 
ſembly ſeeming” to wait the deciſion of Ph:lopemen, who was 
prætor that year, he roſe up and ſaid, It is your buſineſs to de- 
termine what to do, and mine to execute your orders; and I will take 
all poſſible care that you ſhall not repent of your choice, whether it 
be for war or peace. Theſe words inclined the aſſembly more 
powerfully to a war, than if he had openly declared for it, and 
war being accordingly decreed, the whole management of it 
at, was left to him. | 


u- Philopemen reſolved to attempt ſomething without delay fo 

ne the relief of the garriſon of Gythium, and having fitted out ſe- 

ell veral Ach æan ſhips propoſed to open the communication of the 

er pow with the ſea. Though he had never been on board a ſhip, 

on ut as a paſſenger, in his voyages to Crete, and was entirely 

he unacquainted with maritime affairs, he took upon him the com- 

am mand of the fleet; but ſoon learned to his coſt, how important P};/op a- 
at it is to be accuſtomed to thoſe things which we undertake to nen de- 
t, manage. Nabis, who had fitted out a few ſhips, filled with feated by 


rowers and ſoldiers, uſed to ſea fights, routed his fleet at the ſea. 
d firſt onſet. | 
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d Philopemen, with great difficulty, eſcaped to Patræ; but not 
I being diſcouraged by his ill-concerted and unſucceſsful expedi- 
* tion, he preſently ſet ſail again, and as the enemy did not expect 
2 him, but were rendered negligent by their late victory, he 
ö landed in the night, burnt their camp at Pleiæ, and killed a 
d great number of them, ſo that very iew got ſafe to their in- 


d trenchments 
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trenchments before Gythizm. Having thus retrieved his repy. 
tation, he aſſembled the Ach@ans to conſult about the relief gf 
Gythium. In hopes of obliging Nabis to abandon the ſiege, he 
marched to Sparta; but the very day he appeared before that 
city, Gythium ſurrendered to Nabis, who immediately haſtened 
to Lacedæmon. | 
He gains A few days after, as the Acheans-were marching through x 
a com- narrow paſs, Nabis came ſuddenly upon them. Philopemen 
pleat vic- made a little halt, and when he had viewed the ground, made 
tory over it appear, that the greateſt thing in war is {kill in drawing up 
Nabis by an army. Advancing only a few paces, and. altering his order 
End. without. any confuſion, according to the nature of the place 
; he preſently took away all apprehenſions from his men, a5. 
waited for the charge of the enemy. The action beginning 
early next morning, Lycortas, the father of the hiſtorian Poh- 
bius, who commanded the Ach an cavalry, according to orders 
he had received, gave ground a little, and drew the enemy into 
an ambuſcade, by which mœans they were quickly thrown into 
the utmoſt confuſion, and eaſily routed. Philopæmen cauſing 1 
report to be ſpread, that he intended to ſeige the paſſes leading 
to Sparta, Nabis marched off with part of his troops to pre- 
vent him. After the departure of the tyrant, Philopæmen at- 
tacked his ſon-in-law, Pythagoras, and having driven him from 
his camp, poſſeſſed himſelf of the Lacedæamonian baggage and 
warlike engines. Foreſeeing that the Lacedæmoniuns, who 
were now diſperſed, would attempt to enter at night into the 
city, he placed ſmall bodies of men on the roads that led to 
Sparta, and by this means cut many of the enemy to pieces, 
or took them priſoners. wy . | 
The Lace. But what moſt of all raiſed the fame and reputation of Phil: 
demonians bœmen, was his joining the Lacedemonians to the Achæan league, 
joined to upon the death of Nabis, who was treacherouſly ſlain by an 
the Acbæ.- Atolian officer. This tranſaction we have related in the hiſtory 
an league. Of Sparta, but we ſhall add here one circumſtance, which re- 
fleas greater luſtre on Philopemen than all his warlike exploits. 
The Lacedemonians, in gratitude - to Philopemen, ordered 120 
talents, raiſed by the ſale of the palace and furniture of Nat:, 
to be preſented to him: but there was not a man among them 
that would undertake to mention the matter to him. Ihey at 
laſt, by a public decree, obliged one Timolaus, with whom Phi- 
lopæœmen had lodged at Sparta, to go to Megalopolis to offer him 
the preſent. Timolaus, with great reluctance, ſet out for Me- 
galopolis, and was kindly entertained by Philopæmen; but ſtruck 
with. admiration at his grave manner of diſcourſe, his frugality 
and integrity, he did not dare once to mention a word of the 
preſent, but giving ſome other pretence to his journey, he re- 
turned with the money. He was ſent again, but acted juſt as 
before. At laſt going a third time, he ventured with the utmoſt 
reluctance to acquaint Philopæmen with the offer he had to make 
to him, in the name of the Lacedæmonians. Philopamen heard 


- him with great calmneſs, but when he had done ſpeaking) 15 
c ai * 
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ſet out with him to Sparta, where, after expreſſing the greateſt 
obligations to the Spartans, he adviſed them not to bribe good 
men, but to lay out their money in purchaſing the wicked, and 
ſuch as divided the citizens, to the end, that being paid for 
their ſilence, they might not occaſion ſo many diſtractions in 
the government. Such was the diſintereſtedneſs of this noble 
Achæan. | | | 
The addition of Lacedæmon had greatly increaſed the power Meſſene 
of the Achæan republic; but at the ſame time, diviſions ariſing and Elis 
among the confederate cities, the Romans began to let them renounce 
know that the republic of Achaia was, in ſome degree, ſubject their alli- 
to that of Rome. Maſſene and Elis, two cities of Achaia, having ance with 
refuſed to ſend their deputies to the general diet, Diophanes the the Acbæ- 
prætor ravaged the territories of the two rebellious cities, in as. 
order to bring them to their duty. They, on the other hand, 
had recourſe to Flaminius, who then reſided at Chalcis, offering 
to ſurrender themſelves up to the Romans. Flaminius, ordering 
7 * to deſiſt from hoſtilities, had a conference with him 
| at Megalopolis, and adviſing him to diſband his forces, aſſured 
him, that he would ſettle the diſpute to the ſatisfaction of the 
fcheans. He accordingly ſubjected the Meſſenians and Eleans 
to the diet, and obliged them to deliver up the Ach an exiles 
they kept in their cities. Flaminius, by this kindneſs to the 
Achians, wanted to perſuade them to deliver up to him the 
iſland of Zacynthos, which they had lately purchaſed. Diopha- 
nes was againſt parting with it; but Haminius repreſenting to 
the diet, that the iſland would coſt them more in defending than 
it was worth, they unanimouſly voted that it ſhould be deliver- 
ed up to the Romans *. | 
Not long after new diſſenſions happened among the Achæans. Diſſen- 
The general aſſemblies of the Achæans had long been held at ſions a- 
Agium; but Philopæmen, being again prætor, thought fit to mong the 
divide the honour and advantages, which the diets brought to Aehæant. 
the places where they were held, among all the cities of the | 
Achæan league, and had named Argos for the place of the next 
diet. The inhabitants of Ægium oppoſed this regulation, and 
had recourſe to M. Fulvius Nubilor, who then reſided at Cepha- 
lenia, to decide, he faid, ſuch diſputes as ſhould ariſe between 
any of the Greek cities, or republics. Thus, under the charac- 
ter of a peace-maker, he was in reality the ſovereign of Greece, 
and gave laws to the whole country. Fulvius, coming over 
into the Peloponneſe, and hearing the diſpute, was inclined to 
favour the inhabitants of Agium; but ſeeing that the other 
patty was far more numerous, he withdrew from the aflembly 
without declaring his opinion, it being enough for him that the 
diſpute had 5 to his tribunal. | 
The quarrel that aroſe between the Ach rans and Laced+mo- 
mans was of more conſequence. Flaminius had given all the 
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Ne ace places on the coaſt of Taconia to the Achzans, who kept 
demonians ſons in them, even after Laced mon had acceded to the 4}, 

want to league. This offending ſome of the leading men amon the 

renounce Lacedæmonians, they attacked in the night one of the cities ale 

their alli- Las; but were repulſed by the inhabitants and Spartan exile: 

ance with after they had carried the place. The exiles, who had been 

the Ach driven out for oppoſing the tyrant, brought their complaints to 
ans, the council of the Achzans, and being favoured by Phily aa 

he cauſed a decree to de enacted, commanding the Lyedems. 

nians to deliver up the authors of that enterprize, on pain of 

being treated as enemies. The Spartans, exaſperated at this 

decree, immediately put to death 30 of thoſe who were known 

to be in the Achæan intereſt, diſſolved their alliance with Achaig 

and ſent ambaſſadors to Fulvius, the proconſul, intreatin him 

to come and take poſſeſſion of their city. The Ach cans, hear- 

ing of theſe proceedings, declared war againſt the Lacedemo- 

2ians, and made {ome {light incurſions into their territories both 

by ſea and land. 5 

At the return of the ſpring, both parties making preparations 

for war, Fulvius arrived in the Peloponneſe, and heard the com- 

plaints of each, endeavouring, to the utmoſt of his power, to 

reconcile them. They refuſing to hearken to any accommoda- 

tion, he adviſed them to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, to which 

they agreed. The Achæan deputies were Diophanes, of a trac- 

table and moderate diſpoſition, and Lycertas, entirely attached 

to Philopæmen. The ſenate, unwilling to diſguſt the Achrans, 
| but at the ſame time thinking the Laced» monians worthy of 
; | compaſſion, returned a dark and ambiguous anſwer, which each 
| party interpreted in their own favour, « 

Lacede- The Acheans pretending that it gave them full power to 
auen re- puniſh the Lacedæmonians, Philoprmen, who was continued 
duced by prætor, marched with an army to the very walls of Sparta, and 
the Acbœ. fummoned the city to deliver up the authors of the attempt upon 
ans. Las, promiſing that they ſhould not be condemned without a 
Philo;&- fair trial. Upon this promiſe, all thoſe whom Philopæmen de. 
men treats manded by name came to the Ach: an camp, attended by the 
the Lace- chief citizens of Lacedæmon, where they were inſulted and 
demonians abuſed by their malcontent countrymen, who, by their railing 
with great ſpeeches, engaged the Achæan ſoldiers in their quarrel, and all 
feverity, on a ſudden fell upon the Lacedæmonians with ſuch fury, that 

17 of them were killed upon the ſpot, 73 being, with the 

greateſt difficulty, reſcued out of the hands of the enraged mul- 

titude. Philopæmen, who had no intention to ' pardon them, 
cauſed them to be tried next morning, when, ſcarce being al- 
lowed any defence, they were condemned and executed. 
This ſevere proceeding ſtruck all the Laced « monians with ſuch 
h terror, that they ſurrendered at diſcretion; and Phzilopemen, 
who was enraged againſt them, treated them as though their 
city had been taken by ſtorm. He commanded them to demo- 
Jiſh their walls, diſband all their mercenaries, drive out of theit 


City all the ſlaves whom the tyrants had ſet at liberty, — 
a 


ari- 
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the exiles, and laſtly, renounce the laws of Lycurgus, and for 

te future govern themſelves only by thoſe of Achaia. By the The Lace- 

-bolition of the laws of the wiſe Lycurgus, which the Lacede- demonians 

11nians had obſerved for the ſpace of 700 years, the ſinews of complain 

heir commonwealth were cut aſunder. They ſent ambaſſadors to the Ro- 

to Rome to complain of this ſevere treatment; but the Achæ ans mans, 

alſo ſending an embaſſy thither to juſtify their conduct, the Ro- 

nan, who had then affairs of greater importance upon their 

hands, only acted as interceſſofrs. . ä 
The Achæan league was at this time in great repute all over The 4/- 

the eaſt, and the friendſhip of ſo eee x. a ſtate courted by all zic princes 

the provinces of Aſia. Ptolemy, king of £gypt, ſent ambaſſadors court the 

to renew his antient alliance with the Ache, and to offer the friendſhip 

republic 6000 ſhields, and 200 talents of braſs, His offer was of the 

accepted, and Lycortas, with two others, deputed to thank him Acbaean. 

for the preſent, and renew the alliance. King Zumenes alſo 

ſent an embaſly for the fame purpoſe, offering 120 talents, the 

intereſt of which ſhould be ſettied on the members of the public 

council. Ambaſſadors came likewiſe from Seleucus, king of 

Sjria, offering the republic 10 ſhips of war, completely equip- 

ped, and deſiring to have the anticnt treaty of alliance confirmed 

by the aſſembly. 


All theſe ambaſſadors were heard in the diet, and the alliance 
with Ptolemy and Selercus was renewed ; but it was not judged” 
expedient to accept, at that juncture, of the ſhips which the 
latter offered. The alliance with Eumenes was poſtponed till a 
farther opportunity, Aßollonieis of Sicyon having, in a long 
ſpeech, Ks the Achæans not only to reject his preſent, but 
to look upon him as an enemy, ſince he attempted to bribe the 
members of that venerable aſſembly *. 1 | 

The Romans, having now got the better of all their enemies The No- 
in the weſt, reſumed the cauſe of the Lacedæmonians, with a mans jea- 
d&fi21 to humble the Aebæans, whoſe great power began to Jous of 
raiſe no ſmall jealouſy at Rome. Three commiſſioners, the their 
chief of whom was =; Cæcilius, were therefore named to take power. 
cognizance of the affairs of Greece upon the ſpot. "Theſe, hav- They ſend 
ing firſt ſettled the affairs of /Zacedon, came to the Peloponneſe, commilii- 
when 4ri/tenes, the Achæan prætor, aſſembled the chiets of the oners into 
republic at Argos, and invited the Reman commiſſioners thither, A: haia. 
Czilius,, being introduced to the council, applauded the zeal of 
the Ach: ans for the welfare of their country, and the wiſdom of 
their government; but told them, that their behaviour towards 


the Lacedemonians had been very much cenſuted at Rome, and 
therefore exhorted them to amend what they had acted impru- 
| dently againſt them on that occaſion. 
hand acted in concert with Cæcilius, did not make any 


r71i/tenes, Who under- 


7 og 


ys 
Diaplanes, of Miegalopolis, who was a profeſſed enemy of Phigo- 
temen, made other complaints againſt him, without mentionihg 
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the affair of the Spartans. Philopaemen, Lycortas, and Archon 
then ſpoke in their turns, and their ſpeeches, in defence of the 
late proceedings at Sparta, made ſuch an impreſſion on the coun- 
cil, that when Cæcilius withdrew, they came to a reſolution, 
that nothing ſhould be changed in what had been decreed, and 
that this anſwer ſhould be given to the Roman commiſſioners, 
Ccilins then deſiring that the general aſſembly might be con- 
vened, they refuſed his requeſt, becauſe he could not produce 
a letter from the ſenate of Rome to the Achæans for that purpoſe, 
| which ſo exaſperated him, that he immediately left Achaia. 

The Upon his return to Rome, Apollonidas, the Achzan ambaſſador, 
Achæans juſtified the conduct of their republic towards the Spartans, be- 
and Lace- fore the Roman ſenate. Areus and Alcibiades, the Spartan am- 
dr 0:ians baſladors, were next admitted. Theſe were two of the exiles 
ſend am- who had been reſtored by Philopæmen; but now contended zez- 
haſſadors Iouſly for the recovery of the antient TORS and liberty of their 
to Rome. native country, The ſenate, after 22 and weighing the 
reaſons on both ſides, ordered Appius Claudius and two others, 
who were ſoon to ſet out for Macedon, to put an end to the diſ- 
pute; and required the Achzans to convene their general aſſem- 
bly, whenever the Roman ambaſſadors ſhould defire it, ſince 
they were admitted by the Roman ſenate as often as they re- 

quired an audience. | 1 
The Roman commiſſioners being expected in the cp 
Lycortas, who was then prætor, ſummoned the general aſſem- 
bly to examine the affair of the Lacedæmonians, that he might 
be ready to anſwer the queſtions which the commiſſioners ſhould 
aſk him, and at the ſame time know how his countrymen ſtood 
affected. He repreſented to them ſuch things as they might 
fear from the Romans, who ſeemed to favour the intereſt of 
Lacedæmon more than that of Achaia. He expatiated chiefly on 
the ingratitude of Areus and Alcibiades, who owed their return 
into their own country to the Achæans. The aſſembly being 
moved by his ſpeech, a decree paſſed, condemning Areus, Ali- 
biades, and all who attended them in their embaſſy, to be put 
to death. A few days after the ſcene was changed, the Roman 
| ambaſſadors arriving, accompanied by Areus and Alcibiades, 
The Ro- The general aſſembly being convened, as ſaon as Appius ap- 
mans fa peared there, he took the higheſt place, and acted rather as a 
vour the judge than a private deputy. He told the deputies, that the 
Lactdæ- Roman ſenate diſapproved of all the proceedings of the Achzans, 
monians. With regard to the Spartans ; he inveighed againſt the mur- 
derers of thoſe who had come out from Sparta to plead their 


cauſe before Philopæmen; and exclaimed againſt the abolition of 


the laws of Lycurgus, which had been ſo much admired by all 
nations of the world. Lycortas, in a very appoſite ſpeech, 
which our readers will find in Livy (lib. xxxix.) defended the 
common cauſe of the republic, and the conduct of Philopæmen. 
Appius, however, without taking any notice of the arguments 
ot Lycortas, defired the deputies to reſtore to Lacede mon her an- 


cient rights and privileges voluntarily, leſt Rome ſhould oy 
| | | the 


Irchin them to it. The aſſembly, awed by theſe words, deſired the 
fioners to do what they thought fit, but not oblige the 


doun- Aenne to break their oath, by annulling the decrees they had 

tion, ſvorn to obſerve. —_ contented himſelf with repealing the 

» and Cntence that was juſt before paſſed againſt Areus and Alcibiades. 

ners. The year following, it was decreed in the Roman ſenate, that The 

con- thoſe perſons, who had been condemned by the Ach ans, Achæan 
duce ſhould be recalled and reſtored ; that all ſentences pronounced decree an- 
Poſe, in the alſembly of Achaia, againſt Lacedemeon, ſhould be repealed; nulled at 
and that for the future the Lacedæmonians ſhould be deemed Rome. 
ador, WW members of the Achæan body, and treated accordingly. Q. 

be- Marcius came into Greece, and put this ſentence in execution, 

am- cobliging both parties to accept and en the decree. 

Xiles This ſtorm was ſcarcely appeal » when a new one aroſe, M-/ere 
1 Dinocrates, a Meſſenian, who had a particular enmity to Philo- withdraws 
their benen, induced his countrymen to revolt from the Achæans, itſelf from 
the and was making preparations for ſeizing Corone, a city near the Ache- 
hers, Miſene, when news of the revolt was brought to Philopemen, an league. 
> diſ- then prætor the eighth time. This brave Achzan, though he 

lem- was now ſeventy years of age, and lay ſick of a fever at Argos, 

lince haſted away to n which was diſtant above 400 fur- 

re- Jongs, in one day, and aſſembling a choice body of horſe, ad- 


vanced towards Maſſene, with a deſign to fall upon the revolters. 


meſe, On his march, meeting with Dinocrates, he charged and routed 
ſem him; but 00 freſh Meſſenians coming up, Dinocrates rallied his 
ght men about the hills. Philopæmen, being now too weak to make 
ould Wil head againſt the enemy, made it his chief buſineſs to retire in 
food good order, bringing up the rear himſelf, and facing about, 
ght from time to time, to repulſe the enemy. When he ran againſt 
t of Wl the enemy, none of them dared to approach near him. They 
Von only ſnouted, and wheeled about him at a diſtance; but at 


length they entirely ſurrounded him, and cut off his retreat to his 

own men. However, they durſt not even then come up to him, Philobæ- 
fla but attacking him with chefr darts, drove him into ſteep and men is 
put ſtony places, where his horſe ſtumbling, he was thrown to the taken pri- 
man ground. By the fall he received a deep wound on the head, ſoner by 
es, and Jay ſenſeleſs, till the enemies, thinking him dead, began to the rebels, 
* ſtrip him. He then opening his eyes, they threw themſelves in 
Sy crowds upon him, bound his hands behind him, and in that 
condition carried him to Maeſſene. 
1 The Meſſenians, upon the ſight of the hero of Greece reduced 
ur to captivity, more by an accident than any want of valour, were 


ky moſt of them ſtruck with grief; and deploring the vanity and 
"i inconſtancy of human affairs, they wept with compaſſion. Di- 
45 mcrates, however, and his party, put him at laſt into a dun- 


ch, geon under ground, into which there came no air nor light 
from without, the mouth being ſtopt by a large ſtone. 
Mean while, Philopæmen's ſoldiers made a ſtand, calling him 
with loud cries, and reproaching each other with their unwor- 
thy eſcape. Hearing at laſt that he was taken, they ſpread the 


8 news through all the towns of 4chaia, and an army quickly aſ- 
* I i 3 | ſembled 
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ſembled for his reſcue. Dinocrates, fearing that delays would 
| ſave Philopæmen, reſolved to be beforehand with the Aha. 
who put and at night ſent in the executioner with poiſon, When Pl. 
him to lapæmen ſaw the light, and the man ſtanding by him with the 
death. poiſon, he ſtruggled to fit up, and taking the cup, aſked the 
Bef. Ch, executioner if he had heard any thing of the young Megapali 
183. tans, particularly of Lycortas. The man anſwering that the 
had got off ſafe, he nodded. and looking chearfully upon hin 
< Tt is well,” ſaid he, © that we are not every way unſorty: 
nate.“ Then, without ſpeaking a word more, he drank of 
the poiſon, and lay down again, and being greatly ſpent, pre- 
an died. Such was the fatal end of Philop - men, who wa 
called the laſt of the Greeks, as Brutus afterwards was {tiled the 
laſt of the Romans, 
The news of his death filled the Ach -ans, at the ſame time, 
TLycortas equally with grief and reſentment. Lycortas, being declared 
marches general of their army, which was ſoon raiſed, entered the Me. 
againſt ſenian territory; and his troops, being eager to revenge the 
the M-/z- death of a man, to whom their country owed all its i 
nidns. they ravaged the whole country, and ſummoned the rebellious 
city to ſurrender. The people, in ſpite of the prætor and ſe- 
nate, opened the gates to the Ach an troops, and put them in 
He par- poſſeſſion both of the city and caſtle. Zycortas, mollified by this 
3 ſubmiſſive behaviour, pardoned their revolt, on condition of 
them, but their delivering up the ringleaders of the rebellion, and ſuch as 
puniſhes Were any ways concerned in the death of Philopæmen. Ding 
the wur- Cates, however, and ſeveral. others, to prevent a more cruel 
derers of death, laid violent hands on themſelves. 5 
Philsper- The body of Philapæmen being burnt on a funefal pile, his 
athes were depoſited in an urn, adorned with feſtoons and 
fillets. The urn being then borne by Polybius the hiſtorian, 
was accompanied to Megalopolis by the whole army marching 
in order, and as it were in funeral triumph, all the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring towns and villages flocking to meet the 
ſolemn proceſſion. The laſt honours were paid to him with the 
utmoſt: pomp and magnificence, and the Ae/jent;n captives, 
who had been delivered to Lycortas, were ſtoned at his tomb. 
By a decree of tae evalopolitans, a bull was to be yearly fact- 
faced at his tomb, and ſtatues were erected to his memory in 
moſt of the cities of Greece (R). | 
Theinfn. When news was brought to Rome, that the Acheans had re- 
ſtored the city of Meſſeue to the league, their ambaſſadors wete 
treated with great reſpect by the ſenate, who told them, that 
they had been careful nat to ſuffer arms or proviſions to be cat- 
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(R) Thirty- ſeven years aſter his been an enemy to the Roman, 
death, when Mummius deſtroyed The cauſe was heard in council 
Corinth, a Roman attempted to before Mummius, and the charge 
have theſe ſtatues removed, by confuted wi:h great eloquence an 
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ed from Italy to Meſſene. In the beginning of the war, how- 
wh when x Achæ ans ſolicited their aſſiſtance, they declared, 
they were not bound to concern themſelves with their domeſtic 
diſputes, which was an indirect intimation to the other cities to 
renounce the league. This diſcovers the inſincerity of the Ro- 
nas, who now wanted to perſuade the Aabæans, that they had 
fought all opportunities to ſerve them. The Achs ans, at this 
time, were maſters of all the Peloponneſe; Philip, king of Ma- 
edon, was preparing a- new for war; the Ætolians were diſguſt- 
ed with Rome, and Antiochus ready to paſs over into Greece. 
No wonder then that Rome was very cautious of giving any um- 
brage to the — — at ſo critical a juncture. N 
The Roman ſenate, as we obſerved before, had decreed, that 


Sarta ſhould be admitted into the Achæan league. However, li 

according to the interpretation of the Achzan ambaſſadors who [| 

returned from Rome, the Lacedemonian exiles, on account of 1 

their ingratitude, were not included in that decree, Upon their The La-e- 1 

report, the exiles were again ordered to depart from Sparta. 4-monian i 

Theſe exiles, being thus reduced to their former miſery, ob- exiles re. 5 

tained letters from Nome in their favour to the council of Achaia, cur to the itt 

who anſwered, that the affair ſhould be examined upon the Romans. of 

arrival of their ambaſſadors from Rome. Their ambaſſadors re- 1 

turning not long after, declared to the council, that the ſenate the! 

on off had written in favour of the exiles, merely to redeem themſelves "my 

ch as from their importunities; upon which, the Ach, ans thought Watt 

Din proper not to make any change in what had been decreed. Hy- 1 

cruel rbates the prætor, and Callicrates, were of a different opinion. 8 

t being reſolved to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, to acquaint the 1 

, his ſenate with their reſolution, Callicrates and two others were "A 

andi ſent on this embaſly. Callicrates, upon being introduced into Callicrates bi 

ian, the ſenate, acted in direct oppoſition to his inſtructions. If betrays his iy 

ching * the Greeks,” ſaid he, do not obey you, and pay no regard country. vi 
tant © to your letters and orders, you mult blame yourſelves only 
t the „for it. In our commonwealth there are two parties, one of 
1 the * which maintains, that an implicit obedience, ſhould be paid 
Ives, * toall your orders; and the other aſſerts, that the laws of the 
"mb, „country ſhould prevail over your will; and this ſuits beſt 
acri- * with the genius of the Ach+ans, and has a great influence 
y in * over the populace. Thoſe who comply with your ordinances 
are at preſent hated by the people; but were you to favour 
re- * them, the leading men in all the republics of Greece will de- 
vere * clare for you, and the populace ſoon follow their example.” 
that Thus the Greeks began to forge their own chains, ambitious 
car- men proſtituting to their private intereſt that liberty which their 


1 had purchaſed, and maintained at the expence of their 
wes. FO 
Callicrates having thus treacherouſly pointed out the methods 
of weakning and cruſhing the Greef reyublics, the ſenate con- 
cluded to heap favours on thoſe who, right and wrong, declared 
for them, and to depreciate thoſe who were true friends to li- 
berty, and had the moſt noble way of thinking, which became 
. 11 | a con- 
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The Ro- a conſtant maxim of the Roman a though cloaked with 
mans be- pretences to equity and moderation. From this period the Ba. 
gin to act mans began to act more arbitrarily towards the Ach c ans, and per- 
in an arbi- emptory orders were ſent them, to reſtore the Lacedæmonian 
trary man» exiles, and pay a blind obedience to the decrees of the ſenate 
ner to- Letters were, at the ſame time, directed to the Atolians, Bao. 
wards the 7ians, Acarnanians, and other free ſtates of Greece, injoining 


Greeks, them to ſee the orders of the ſenate put in execution, and ex. | 


horting them to OT in their reſpective commonyealths 
men only of ſuch noble ſentiments as Callicrates. He, upon his 
return to the Peloponneſe, ſpread fo artfully the terror of the Re. 
man name, and intimidated the people to ſuch a degree, that he 
was elected prætor, in which office he reſtored the Lacedæms. 
nian and Meſſenian exiles, and omitted nothing that could any 

ways ingratiate him with the Romans. | 
Per ſus, Not long after, * © wang, his father Philip on the 
king of throne of Macedon, determined to ſhake off the yoke which 
Macedon, the Romans had laid on him, and began with attempting to 
endea- draw off the Greet cities and nations from their alliance with 
vours to Rome. To this end, he advanced with a conſiderable body of 
gain the troops towards Delphi, under pretence of diſcharging a voy, 
friendſhip This journey greatly ſurprized the Gree#s, and even alarmed 
of the Eumenes, king of Pergamus; but Perſeus, after conſulting the 
Greek;, oracle, returned to his own kingdom, paſſing through Phthitis 
and Theſſaly, without committing any hoſtilities in his march, 
He afterwards ſent deputies, or circular letters, to all the free 
ſtates, demanding, that they would not continue the hatred 
they might have conceived againſt the father to the ſon, who 
courted their friendſhip. | | 
His principal attention was to reconcile himſelf with the 
Achæ ans, who, partly from hatred to Philip, and partly to pre- 
ſerve union amonz themſelves, had made a decree, prohibiting 
any Macedonian from entering into Achaia, on pain of being 
treated as an enemy to the ſtate, The Acheans, by this decree, 
prevented any jealouſy in their new allies the Romans ; but it 
was attended with one bad effect, for the ſlaves on both ſides 
uſed to fly to the enemies of their maſters, where they found a 
ſure aſylum, knowing they ſhould not be followed, or claimed, 
after that general prohibition. 22 however, made the firſt 
ſep towards a reconciliation, by ſending back to the Ach rant 
ſuch of their ſlaves as had taken ſanctuary in his dominions, 
ſending, at the ſame time, an obliging letter, exhorting them to 
take ef=Qual methods for preventing their ſlaves from finding 

any longer a refuge in his dominions. 

His letter being read by Xenarchus, the prætor, in a full aſ- 
ſembly, was heard with great applauſe, and moſt of the leading 
men -were for annulling the decree, forbidding all commerce 
with Macedon. Callicrates remonſtrated as ainff this propoſal, 
and ſaid, that as there was an appearance of a rupture betwixt 
the Romans and Perſeus, the only view of the king, in fendi 1g 
back the ſlaves, was to involve their republic in the wer. He 
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vith gerefore exhorted them, as they regarded the welfare of | | 
Re. heir country, to refuſe the dangerous preſents, and to confirm 1 
ber- the decrees forbidding all commerce with Macedon. 1 
ian H1rchon, the brother of Xenarchus, endeavoured to prove, that 1 
ate. the terrors of Callicrates were without foundation, and ſaid, that "9 
o. i would be time enough to declare againſt the Macedonians, „ 
ing when they were come to an open rupture with Rome. Calli- 1 
ex- WT 195 then repreſenting that the king ſlighted the aſſembly, by 1 
the, treating with them only by a ſhort letter, the deputies, by this 1 
his rtful inſinuation, were prevailed upon to refuſe, for the preſent, | 4 
Neo- the king's offer. Perſeus, hearing what had paſſed at the diet, 
he {nt ambaſſadors to make the ſame offers; but the partizans of i 
2 ume uſed ſuch effectual means, that they were refuſed au- —_ 
in dience. | | . 

: Some years after, a war breaking out hetween the Romans The * 
he and 2 great diviſions aroſe in all the cities and free ſtates Achæan— "Pg 
ch of Greece, ſome favouring the Macedonians, and others adhering adhere to 

to to the Romans. The aſſembly of Achaia was not exempt from the Ro- 
th WW theſe diſturbances 3 but . the prætor, though no great mans, 

of fiend to the Romans, yet foreſeeing that they would at laſt Bef. Chr. 
v. prevail, got a decree paſſed in the diet, by which he was im- 169. 
ed powered to raiſe what forces he pleaſed to aſſiſt the Romans. 
he Palbius the hiſtorian, with ſome others, were, at the ſame 
110 time, ſent ambaſſadors to Marcius, the Roman conſul in Theſ- 
h. ſal, to acquaint him with the reſolution of the republic. Mar- The Ro- 
ee dus received the ambaſſadors with great kindneſs, but told them, an gene- 
d that, in the preſent poſture of affairs, it was unneceſlary for the ral refuſes 
10 Achæans to put themſelves to trouble or expence, as he did not their afliſt- 

want any foreign ſuccours. Polybius ſent back his collegues ance. 

le with this anſwer, but remained himſelf in the Roman camp. 
— Soon after, Polybius was deſired by the Achæans to acquaint 

9 Marcius, that, if he approved of it, they were ready to ſend 

g 5000 men into Epirus, which were demanded by Appius, the 

„ Roman general in thoſe parts. Marcius, however, immediately 

it diſpatched Polyb:us home, with orders not to ſuffer any troops 


D to be ſent to Appius. Upon the arrival of Polybius, ſome diff - 

a culties occurred to 8 deputies, he having brought the 

orders of the conſul only by word of mouth. In this caſe they 

had recourſe to a decree lately publiſhed in Greece by two com- 

miſſioners from Rome, prohibiting the allies to ſubmit to any 

exaction, or even demands, of the conſuls, prætors, tribunes, 

Ec. without an expreſs order from the ſenate. The tyranny 

which the commanders of the Roman fleets and armies exerciſed 

over their moſt faithful allies, gave occaſion to this decree, 

which juſtified the Achæans for not complying with the demand 

of Appius. Polybius thus made his court to the conſul Marcius, 

and at the ſame time conſulted the intereſt of his country. 

The following year, ſuccours being demanded from the Ache- They ſend. 
aus by Paulus Amilius, who ſucceeded to the command of the ſuccours 
Ronan army in Macedon, they immediately ſent what troops he to Paulus 
wanted, under the conduct of their moſt experienced com- 7 mitius, 
9 mand. 
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who de- manders. Theſe diſtinguiſhed themſclves in a very emine 
rats Per- manner at the famous battle of Fydna, which put an end to f 
feus. Macedonian war, and obliged Perſeus to deliver himſelf and Al 
his children to the Romans. After the defeat of Perſeus, th, 
Romans began to treat their friends in a quite different manner 
from what they had uſed while they ſtood in need of the; 
aſſiſtance. Len commiſſioners were appointed to ſettle the al. 
fairs of Macedon, and inſpect thoſe of ns that is, to proſe. 
cute and puniſh, without any regard to equity, all thoſe who 
during the war, had betrayed any inclination to the 11a. 
donians. | 
The ty- A partial ſentence which they gave, in favour of ſome Afalan 
rannical aſſaſſins of their party, who had murdered 550 ſenators, ſyrea e 
behaviour great terror among thoſe Greets who had ſhewn any affection 
of the for the Macedonians, and increaſed, beyond meaſure, the pride 
Romans, and inſolence of the partizans of Rae. In each city, the lcad- 


ing men were divided into three factions ; the firſt for the Mac- 


donians, the ſecond for the Romans, and the third, which was 


the leaſt numerous, as conſiſting only of prudent men, was for | 


preſerving the public liberty, in oppoſition both to the Ryan 
and Macedonians. Though the members of this party were be- 

loved in their reſpective cities, and had acted prudently in all 
their meaſures, yet this was not ſufficient to ſcreen them from 
the vengeance of the Romans, The commiſſioners accordingly, 
with great injuſtice and ſeverity, not only quaſhed the aced- 
nian, but the neutral party, and conferred honours and em- 
ployments on ſuch only as declared themſelves their acculers 
and enemies. 

The moſt ſanguine of theſe informers were Callicrates and 
Andronidas, both Acheans, and greatly attached to the Roman 
party. Being ambitious of the chief employments in their re- 
public, they informed againſt all thoſe among their country- 
men, who were in a condition to diſpute the higheſt poſts with 
them. Callicrates not only accuſed his countrymen. but many 
others, and gave in a long lift of ſuch as had either declared for 
the Macedonians, or ſtood up for the defence of their own rights 

Several and privileges in Acarnania, Epirus, and Bœotia. Theſe were 
who had ordered by P. Amilius to give an account of their conduct at 
favoured Rome; but as to the Achæans, the commiſſi ners ſent two of 
Piru: their own body to try them in Achaia. They acted in this 
ſummon- manner, bens they apprehended that the Achæans, who were 
ed to very powerful, and no leſs jcalous of their liberties, would not 
Rune. ſubmit to go to juſtify themſelves at Rome. Beſides, they had 
| not found any of their letters among the papers of Perſeus, and 
it was neceſſary to protect Callicrates, and the other informers, 
againſt the inſults of their countrymen. 1 

One of the commiſſioners ſent into Achaia, a man of a moſt 
vile character, complained to the diet, that many chief men of 
their republic had aſſiſted Perſeus, and therefore deſired that 
they 9 be condemned, and that he would afterwards name 


them. The whole aſſembly cried out, hat juftice 15 that * 
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Name them firſt, and let them anſwer for themſelves ; and if they 

1 guilty, we promiſe to condemn them. Since you promiſe to con- 

{mn them, replied the haughty Roman, all your prætors, all who 

abe borne any office in your republic, or commanded your armies, 

are ouilty of this crime. At theſe words Xenon, a perſon highly 

reſpected y the whole league, ſpoke to this effect: I have been 

pretar, and have commanded the army ; but if any one can charge 

me with having done any thing contrary to the intereſt of Rome, 

It him appear. I am ready to clear myſelf either in the aſſembly 

if the Achzans, or before the Roman ſenate. The Roman took. 

100 of this expreſſion, and ſaid, that ſince Xenon had named the 

mate, he and the reſt could not appeal to a more impartial judge. 

He then named, as accuſed perſons, above 1000, all men of A thou- 

diſtinguiſhed merit, who had nothing fo much at heart as the ſand 

welfare of their country. The liberty of Achaia now received Achæans 

its mortal wound, the republic being thus deprived at once of com- 

thoſe who were moſt able to advance its proſperity. manded 
Upon the arrival of theſe unhappy men at Rome, they were tb appear 

baniſhed into different towns of /taly, and kept there cloſe pri- at Rome. 

ſoners, as if they had been already tried and condemned by the They are 

aſſembly of the Acheans. News of theſe tyrannical, proceedings confined 

arriving in Achaza, the diet ſent embaſſy after embally, begging as priſon- 

the ſenate either to try or diſmiſs their countrymen. The ſe- ers in 


nate obſtinately inſiſting upon their having been found guilty 1a/y. 


in Achaia, a ſolemn embaſly was at length ſent to Rome in their 

behalf. Euratas, who was at the head of the embaſſy, urged 

the ſenate either to try them themſelves, or if they had not 

leiſure, then to refer their trial to the aſſembly of the Ache- 

ans, who were ready to puniſh, with the utmoſt rigour, ſuch 

as thould be found guilty. The ſenate were at a loſs what an- 

ſwer to return to this reaſonable requeſt. At length, think- The 

ing it but conſiſtent with the intereſt of Rome to grant either Achzans 
of their demands, they anſwered, that it was not expedient for in vain 
the welfare of Achaia, that theſe men ſhould return home. ſolicit 
Such tyrannical proceedings, cauſed an univerfal conſternation their free- 
in Achaia, All the inhabitants appeared in mourning habits. dom. 
Callicrates and Aadronidas became more than ever the objects 


of public hatred, Even the children fell upon them in the 


public ſtreets, calling them traitors and enemies to their 
country. 

Mean while the Hehæans ſent new deputies to Rome in the After ſe- 
attire of ſupplicants, to ſolicit the return of their countrymen venteen 
as a favour, Their ſpeech was modeſt, and extremely reſerved ; years con- 
the Romans nevertheleſs continued inexorable. The Acheans, fincment 
notwithſtanding their bad ſucceſs, did not give over ſoliciting they are 
and importuning the ſenate by frequent embaſſies in behalf of ſent homo. 
their countrymen. But all was to no effect, the Romans not 
even ſuffering Polybins, who was one of the exiles, and con- 
fined at Rome, to appear before the ſenate and plead the com- 
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at Rome. 
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Acheans 
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them vrere very hot in the ſenate, Cato roſe up, and with great 


ſenate aſhamed of their conteſt, and determined them to ſend 
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Seventeen years were already paſſed, when the ſenate zt 
was prevailed upon to ſuffer thoſe few Achæans, who kr 4 
alive, to return home. The great reputation of Polybius, pro. 
cured him the diſtinction of living during his exile at Roms 
where by his merit, wiſdom, and learning, he gained the love 
and eſteem of the greateſt men in the ſenate. He was particy. 
larly dear to the two ſons of P. Amilius, the youngeſt of 
whom, at his requeſt, prevailed on Cato the cenſor to eſpouſe 
the intereſt of the Acheans. When the debates concerning 


gravity ſaid, That to ſee the Roman ſenate diſpute with great 
*< warmth whether ſome poor old Greets ſhould be buried in 
Italy, or in their own country, would make one think that 
ce they had nothing at all to do.” This pleaſantry made the 


back the exiles. Polyb:us was for ſupplicating the ſenate, that 


they might be reinſtated in the honours they enjoyed before | 


their baniſhment ; but upon conſulting Cato, the Roman told 


him, ſmiling, © Polyb:zs, you do not imitate the wiſdom of | 


„ Uiyfes ; you are for returning into the cave of the Cyclys 
< for ſome poor tatters you have left there.” The exiles ac- 
cordingly returned to their own country ; but their number 
now amounted only to 300, the reſt having periſhed in ſtay 
with hunger, grief, and old age, and ſome had ſuffered like eri- 
minals for attempting to make their eſcape. "Thoſe brayc 
Acheans who were thus barbarouſly treated, had moſt of them 
ſerved under the Roman ftandards, and greatly contributed to 
that very victory which rendered the conquerors thus haughty 
and overbearing. 


Polybius either made no uſe of this permiſſion, or after viſi- 


ing Greece quickly returned to Rome, where that very virtue 
which had brought him into diſtreſs, was the means of pro- 
moting him to greater dignities than thoſe he had loſt. He at- 
tended Scipio A milianus in all his military expeditions, and fig- 
nalized himſelf no leſs in the ſervice of Rome, than he had for- 
merly done in that of Achaia. 

The exiles, on their return, found Achaia rent into differ- 
ent factions, and the minds of the common people entirely 
eſtranged from the Romans. This averſion being artfully fo- 
mented by the chief magiſtrates, who were no longer the par- 
tizans of Rome, ſoon broke out into an open war, which ended 
in the entire reduction of Achaia. ad | 

The following circumſtances gave riſe to the war. Menalc:- 
das the Achæan prætor, by birth a Lacedæmonian, upon a pro- 


miſe of ten talents from the inhabitants of Oropus, a city of 


Bzotia on the confines of Attica, engaged to prevail with the 
Acheans to aſſiſt them againſt the Athenians, Having promiſed 


Callicrates one half of the bribe, by his intereſt he prevailed 


on the diet to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Oropians : but before the 


Achean troops could reach that city, the Athenians had taken 
| ant 
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nd plundered it. The avaritious prætor nevertheleſs inſiſted 
on having the ten talents, and after. he had received them, ab- 
Glutely refuſed to give any part of them to Callicrates, who 
rom reſentment, accuſed him of having uſed his utmoſt en- 
1avours with the Roman ſenate to withdraw his country from 
he Kchæan league. Menalcidas would have been ſentenced to 
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rticu. : : 
if he had not by a preſent of three talents prevailed upon 
* = who ſucceeded him in the pretorſhip, to acquit bim 
pour I n ice of all the evidences that were produced againſt him. 
— Dizus finding that by this ſtep he had incurred the popular 
reat olum, wanted to re-eſtabliſh his reputation, by attempting to 
d in et a law paſſed, ſubjecting the Lacedæmonians to the Achæan 
that _ even in criminal caſes, contrary to the decree of the 
| mans. 5 
= 1 he whole city of Sparta was in an uproar upon the news Ouarrels 


of the proceedings of Diæus; but he advancing againſt them at between 

bo. the bond of a conſiderable army, they humbled themſelves ſo the Lace- 
told far as to entreat him by deputies not to uſe force till all other /zmon:ars 
of neans of a reconciliation proved fruitleſs. Diæus declared that and Achæ- 
tips he had no quarrel with the Lacedæmonians in general, but with aug. 

a0. 2 few diſturbers of the public peace, whom he named, to the 
ber number of 24. "Theſe 24 excepted perſons, upon pretence of 
tal roluntary baniſhment, went immediately to Rome to lay the 

grievances of their country before the ſenate. The council of 


Lacedemon, after their departure, pronounced ſentence of death 


” ggainſt them, which appeaſed Diæus. Soon after, however, 
to he and Callicrates mage that the Spartan exiles had proceeded 
to Rome, made what haſte they could after them, to plead the 


1 cauſe of the Achæans. Callicrates dying at Rhodes, whither his 
+ affairs called him, only Diæus appeared before the ſenate for 
the Achæans; and Menalcidas for the Lacedemonians. By their 
Greek eloquence they diſguiſed the truth with ſuch artifice, that 


raiſed an army with the deſign of attacking the /.aced+monians ; 
and notwithſtanding he was met on his march by Roman am- 
baſladors proceeding to A/ia, who adviſed him to ſuſpend hoſti- 
lities till the arrival of the commiſſioners, he proceeded to 
Sparta. Before the walls he routed the Lacedemonians, who 
baving loſt 1000 men, retired with ſuch precipitation into the 
city, that if he had not been over haſty in ſounding a retreat, 
he might have taken the place. For this neglect a fine of 50 
talents was impoſed upon him ; and he being unable to raiſe 
the money, was obliged to baniſh himielf from the Achæusm ter- 


commanded for the Romans in Macedonia, entreated him to for- 


bear hoftilities till the arrival of the commifoners ; which he 
comp.ied 


ritories. Diæus being again elected prætor, Metellus, who 


the ſenators could not come to any determination. Commiſ- Commiſ- 

ſioners were therefore appointed to examine the affair in Greece; ſioners 

but Menalcidas and Diæus arriving in the Peloponneſe long be- from Ram 

fore them, put all the country in a flame; which they, on their ſtrive to 

arrival, could not extinguiſh. | compoſæ 
Democritus, who ſucceeded Diæus in the office of pretor, them. 
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complied with, but at the ſame time gained over to the Achaan 

intereſt all the cities that bordered on Laconia, and having for- 

tified them, kept that country in a manner blocked up. The 
Lacedemonians, in the mean time, giving the command of the; 

troops to Menalcidas, he imprudently broke the truce by fur- 

1 and plundering a city in Laconia ſubject to the Aha; 

he Lacedæmonians, afraid of the reſentment of the Raman. 

1 to puniſh him; but he prevented them by laying yig. 

ent hands on himſelf. 
Newcom- Not long after Aurelius Oręſtes, and the other commiſſioners, the 


miſſioners arrived at Corinth; and the Achean diet, at his requeſt, aſſem. wht 
arrive at bling in that city, he opened the conferences with a ſpeech Wl ©” 
. calculated rather to create than compoſe diviſions. Polybius is he 
of opinion, that he exceeded the inſtructions he had brought gen 
from Rome, and changed the menaces of the ſenate into abo. © 

Jute orders. He told them, that Rome, by their continual dif die 

ſentions, was at laſt convinced that a happy union among the th 

free ſtates of Greece could never be effected, ſo long as their 


preſent form of government ſubſiſted; and concluded his ſpeech ij a 
with theſe words: It is the will and pleaſure of the Ronan 1 
<< ſenate and people, that all the cities that were not formerly 


„of the Achæan league, namely, Corinth, Lacedæmon, Ar 
gos, Heraclea in Theſſaly, and Orchomenos in Bæotia, be ſepa- 10 
rated from the general alliance, and governed by their own 


They are laws independantly of the confederacy.” The Achæan de- 
inſulted puties would hear him no farther, but leaving the aſſembly, 
by the and reporting this decree to the Corinthians, the multitude was 
mob at enraged to the higheſt degree, and fell upon all the Laceda- 
Corinth, monians they could find in the city. Thoſe who fled to the 
houſe of the commiſſioners were dragged from thence, and the 
incenſed people would have treated the Romans themſelves in 
the ſame manner, had they not ſaved themſelves by a timely 


flight. 

The commiſſioners, upon their return to Rome, are ſaid to 
have exaggerated the inſults they received at Corinth beyond 
meaſure, and to have repreſented the tumult as a premeditated 
plot. The ſenate was highly incenſed at ſuch proceedings, 
and immediately deputed Sextus Julius, with ſome other com- 
miſſioners, into Achaia; but inſtructed them to complain with 
moderation. Carthage was not yet taken, nor the two pre- 
tended ſons of Perſeus entirely ſubdued ; fo that it was neceſſary 
| to act with caution in regard to allies ſo powerful as the Achæ- 

Other ans. The commiſſioners meeting a deputy ſent by the Achaans 
commiſ- to Rome to acquaint the ſenate with their proceedings againlt 
fioners Oreſtes, they carried him back with them to A#gium, where in 
ſent from the general diet Julius ſpoke with an air of mildneſs that was 
Rone, natural to him, and excuſing the violence of the late tumult, 

declared, that the Romans would be appeaſed with the leaſt 
ſign of repentance. - | 
As Julius had deſignedly omitted ſaying one word of ſepa- 
rating any city from the Achæan league, his moderate . 

| | ances 
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ſrances Were received with great applauſe by the major part 
al the aſſembly. Piæus and Critolaus, however, in their pri- Crirolazs 
mate meetings with men of their own faction, ſaid, thit it and Diga 
was dangerous to truſt the ſeeming moderation of the Romans ; {ir up the 
that Reme only ſuſpended her revenge till Carthage was de- people 
froycd 3 wherefore if they did not raiſe up enemies againit her, againft che 
tiey would ſoon ſee her legions laying waſte the Peloponneſe as Nan. 
they had ravaged Africa. In ogg however, they ſpoke a 
jiFerent language; and Critolaus, who was prætor, invited 
he commiſſioners to Tegea to mect an extraordinary diet, in 
which the affairs of Lacedemen ſhould be amicably adjuſted. 
(rittlaus, however, took his meaſures in ſuch a manner, that 
he prevented any deputies from going to the congreſs. At 
ength he came alone, but told the deputies, that nothin 
could be concluded with the Lacedæmonians but in a — 
diet, which could not be aſſembled according to law in leſs 
than fix months. | 

This breach of faith exceedingly offended Julius, who diſ- The com- 
miſing the Lacedæmonians returned to Rome, where he com- mifiioners 
plained that the republic and her ambaſſadors had been in- return dis- 
julted, The prætor, on the other hand, gloried in having mor- pleaſad ws 
tiied Rome in her envoys, and being defirous of war, he hoped Rome. 
that the haughty Romans would be as effectually exaſperated 
by contempt as by open hoſtilities, which he durſt not com- 
mence for fear of being cenſured by his own nation. 4 

Rome, however, was not in haſte to come to an open rup- 
ture, but ſent orders to Metellus, who was then in Macedon, 
to treat with Critolaus as of himſelf, Mietellus immediately diſ- 
patched four Romans of diſtinguiſhed birth into the Peloponneſe, 
to repreſent to the aſſembly of Achaia the evils which Critolaus 
and his partizans were drawing upon them. Critolaus, with- 
out juſtly conſidering the conſequences of his conduct, ſtill 
continued, by all poſſible means, to ſtir up the multitude againſt 
the Romans; and when the four deputies from /Zetellus arrived The de- 
at Cirinth, he treated them worſe than thoſe who had been ſent puties of 
from Rome. He obliged them to declare their buſineſs to the Me7e/lus 
populace aſſembled in the market-place ; and tho' they ſpoke are alſo 
with great moderation, he ſo influenced the mob, that they fell inſulted at 
upon them, loaded them with reproaches, and drove them with Corzath. 
all manner of affronts out of the market-place*. All the | 
Acheans, particularly the Corinthians, were at this time furi- 
ouſly enraged againſt the Romans, who, they were perſuaded, 
eee to enſlave them, and abſolutely to deſtroy the Achæan 
eague. | | 
The turbulent prætor finding all things ſucceed to his wiſh, 
inffamed the multitude againit ſuch of the nobilicy as refuſed: . 
io enter into his views, and even accuſed two men of un- 


dro. 


<= - . 
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* Flor. in Epit. I. xi, c. 16. Pauſan ia Achaic. Oroſius. Polyb. 
in legat. 
blameable 
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| blameable character of informing the Roman ambaſſadors of al 
The that paſſed in the national aſſemblies. The people condemn; 
Acheans one of theſe accuſed perſons without any form of trial Gris 
declare Y/aus, in the next aſſembly, cauſed war to be declared ink 
war a- the Lacedæmonians, and in conſequence indirectly againſt th 
gainſt the Romans ; declaring, that it was not without Previous good * 
Lacede- ſures he had undertaken to make head againſt the Roman; 
monians that he had kings in his party, and that the republics were lo 
and Ro- ready to join in it. Upon the declaration of the War, the am- 
an. baſſadors ſeparated. One of them repaired to Lacedzmyy to 
watch the motion of the Achæans; another ſet out for Naga. 
tus, and the other two for the camp at Macedon, Metellus 
without waiting for the orders of the ſenate, put his army in 
motion, and began his march for Achaza. Mean While the 
Beotians and Chalcidians being diſcontented with a ſentence 
given againſt them by MAetellus, entered into the raſh meaſure, 


of Critolaus, and reſolved to join their arms with thoſe of the 


Achæans, who, with ſuch feeble aids, believed themſelves able 


to cope with the moſt powerful ſtate in the world, fo much! 


were they blinded with their rage and fury. Both Crit 
and Diæus had been of the number of thoſe exiles who had 
been kept ſo long in Italy, and were therefore determined tg 
revenge themſelves, even at the expence of their country, 
Critolaus, while he was beſieging Heraclea, receiving intelli- 
gence that Metellus was drawing near, immediately decamped, 
and withdrew into Achaia, without even attempting to diſpute 
Metellus the important paſs of 7. hermopyle. Metellus purſued him cloſe, 
defeats and at laſt came up with him and routed him. Tho' the par- 
the Aebæ- ticulars of this battle are not mentiened, we may well con- 
an. clude that it coſt the Achæans dear; for above 1000 of them 
were taken priſoners, Critolaus himſelf alſo loſing his life on 
this occaſion. | 
Diæus, who had been laſt prætor, reſumed the adminiſtra 
tion till the following election according to the laws of the re- 
public. He was ſcarce inveſted with his new dignity, when 
he received the melancholy news that 1000 Arcadians, who, 
after the battle, had retired to Zlatea, had been all to à man 
cut to pieces by Metellus. Being reſolved, nevertheleſs, to 
- maintain the war, of which he hed been an author, he enjoin- 
ed the Achæans to raiſe new troops with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, and publiſhed an edict, crdering 12, ooo ſlaves to be en- 
liſted, and that all who were able to bear arms, whether in 
Achaia or Arcadia, ſhould repair to Corinth to take the military 
oaths ; laſtly, that all perſons of ſubſtance, whether men of 
women, ſhould bring all their gold and filver into the public 
treaſury. The Acheans were now fully convinced of the dan- 
ger that threatned them ; but as they were embarked in a wat 
with an enemy they had fo highly provoked, they blindly put- 
ſued the mad ſcheme. The cities of Elea, Maſſene, and Patre, 
were ſo terriſied when they heard that a conſular army was 
coming from Raume, that many of the inhabitants gave yr 
| elves 
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es up to deſpair, and either abandoned their country, or laid 
at fads on themſelves. Some had recourſe to the cle- 
mency of Metellus, flying to his camp for refuge. 


nan prætor, in the mean time, drew near Thebes, Takes 
The P 2 3 0 


of all 
Ning 


Tito. 

gainſt which had openly declared for the Achæan league. Pythias, poſſeſſion 
lt the who had perſuaded the Thebans to declare for Callicrates, had of I Hebes, 
mea. abandoned the city, and many other citizens had followed his 

mans ; example; ſo that Aetellus entered the place without oppoſi- 

e allo Wl ton. He treated the citizens that remained with great cle- 


am- mency, and ſaved the temple and houſes from being plundered; 


n, to but ſet a price on Pythias's head. Metellus next advanced to and Me- 
- gra, which he likewiſe quietly took poſſeſſion of, Alca- E ara. 
ellus, mes, who commanded there with 4000 men, having left the 
y 0 place at his approach, and retired to Corizth, where he joined 

e Diæus. : 
ence Mummius, one of the conſuls, being charged with the war He makes 


ures in 4:hata, Maotellus, to deprive him of the glory of ſettling the an offer 


the WW .5:irs of Greece, ſent new deputies to treat of peace. He choſe for an ac- 
able for this embaſſy three Achæuns of great diſtinction and credit commo- 
uch in their own country, and well affected to the Romans. Upon dation. 
la WY their arrival at Corinth, they found the people in general 
had inclined to peace, but the prætor and his faction more than 
| to ever bent upon a war. They were by him declared traitors 
1nd enemies to their country, and then thrown into pri- 
. n. He could not be moved by any remonſtrances to alter his 
ed, meaſures, but ſentenced the three depurics to die ; joining even 
ute in the ſame condemnation one Sgſicrates, a venerable ſenator, 
le, whoſe only crime was his having voted for treating of a peace 


al- with the Romans. Soficrates was put to death by torture; but 


the avaritious prætor ſold the deputies their freedom at a great 
price, IE. | 
Things were in this condition when Mummius arrived with The con- 
2 powerful army. He had haſtened his march from the fear of ſul Mum- 
finding every thing pacified at his arrival. When he appeared mins ar- 
before Corinth, his army conſiſted of 23,000 foot and 3500 horſe, rives in 
beſides a body of Cretan archers, and the troops ſent by Attalus Gre ce. 


/ i 


d- 


0 ling of Pergamtis. His firſt care was to diſmiſs Metellus, leſt Bef. Chr. 
il be thould ſhare with him the glory of concluding the war. He 146. 
2 then encamped on the iſthmus of Corinth, where one of his 


advanced guards was ſurprized by the garriſon in a ſally, who 
attacked them vigorouſly, and purſued them with great ſlaugh- 
ter to their camp. This ſmall advantage encouraged the py oi 
ans and infpired Diæus with hopes of conquering the conſul, 
ho to augment his fooliſh preſumption, kept his legions cloſe 
in the camp, as tho' he had been afraid to face the enemy. 
The Jcheans vainly exulted in their ſuperiority, and Diæus 
being confident of victory, aſſembled all his troops, who were 
more numerous than the Romans, but wanted ,exp<rience and 
vicipline, his faction having removed from the ſervice and from 
tie public councils ſuch as were capable of commanding the 
troops or directing affairs. 


Vol. J. K K | Diæus, 
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Diæus, in full aſſurance of victory, even invited the woes 
and children of Corinth to be ſpectators from the neighbouri,. 
hills of the ſlaughter he was going to. make of the enemy nt 
had alſo ordered a great number of waggons to follow the 4 
to be loaded: with the ſpoils of the Ronans. The battle was 
fought in a valley called Leucopetra, and for ſome time viagry 
emained doubtful; but the Achæan phalanx being attacked in 
flank by a body of horſe which had been placed by the conſul 
in an ee, it was at length broken and diſperſed. The 
laughter was fo dreadful; that we are told the two ſeas divided 
by the iſthmus were dyed with blood. As Corinth was at that 
time one of the ſtrongeit places in the world, Diæus, if he had 
retired thither, might have held out a long time, and obtained 
an honourable capitulation from Mimmius, who wanted to put 
a ſpeedy end to the war: but abandoning himſelf to deſpair 
he rode full ſpeed to A-galopotrs, and entering his houſe ſet fre 
to it, threw his wife into the flames, and put an end to his 

wretched life by poiſon. 5 6 | 
After this defeat, the Cœrinthians loſt all hopes of defending 


themſelves, and moſt of the inhabitants fled to other places for | 


ſafety, leaving the city deſerted. Tho' the gates of the city 
were open, yet Mummius, fearing ſome ambuſcade, remained 
in ſuſpence for three days. He then entered the city at the head 
of his troops, and abandoned it to be piundered by his ſoldiers, 
All the men who remained in it were put to the fword, and 
the women and children ſold for faves to the beſt bidder. The 
immenſe ſpoils that were carried oft by the Roman army can- 
not be reckoned. There were more veſſels of all forts of me- 
tals, more fine pictures, and ſtatues of the greateſt. maſters in 
Corinth, than in any city of the world. Here all the liberal 
arts were brought to their greateſt perfection, and all the prin- 
ces of Europe and Aſia, who had any taſte in painting and ſculp- 
ture, had their richeſt moveables from hence. Many inefti- 
mable pieces ↄf the mott famous painters and ſtatuaries fell into 
the hands of the ſoldiers, who cither deſtroyed them, or parted 
with them for a few drachmas. | 
Polybius, who upon the firſt news of this war had haſtened 
from Africa to Greece, to do his country what ſervice he could, 
was an eye-witneſs of the want of taſte of the Romans. He 
had the mortification to ſee the Roman ſoldiers playing at dice 
on a picture of Ariſtides, which was accounted one of the won- 
ders of the world. They willingly parted with it for, a more 
convenient table to play upon; but when the ſpoils of Corinth 
were put up to ſale, Attalus, king of Pergamus, offered about 
8 oo pounds ſterling for it. The conſul thinking there was 
{ome magical virtue in a picture of ſo high a price, retained it, 
notwithſtanding the complaints of Attalus. He did not, how- 
ever, appropriate it to himſelf, but placed it in the temple of 
Ceres. Mummius was a great warrior, but ſeems to have had no 
taſte for painting or ſculpture ; for when he put the Corinthian 


pictures and ſtatues on board the tranſports, he told the maſicrs 
07 
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ok the veſſels very ſeriouſly, that if any of them were either 
lot or ſpoiled, he would oblige them to hnd others at their 
own coſt; as if any other pieces could have ſupplied the loſs 
of thoſe ineſtimable ori inals. 
C:rinth being thus pillaged, the houſes were ſet on fire, and C;-;27h 
the whole city continued univerſally in flames for ſeveral days. reduced to 
ln this immenſe conflagration, the gold, ſilver, and braſs Which aſhes. j 
T the Corinthians had concealed, were melted, and ran down the gef. Chr. 
be ſreets in ſtreams, producing a famous mixt metal which art 146. 
al could never imitate, and which was greatly eſteemed in the 
hat glowing ages under the name of Corinthian braſs, The walls 
had of the city were demoliſhed and razed to the very foundation. 
ned The ſame year Carthage was alſo taken and laid in aſhes by the 
put Rimans, who by the deſtruction of two ſuch cities, intended 
* to ſtrike a terror into the reſt of the world. 
ire It does not appear that the Achæans had any thoughts of 
1 niſing new troops for the defence of their country, or that they 
. ſummoned any aſlembly to deliberate on the meaſures neceſ- 
98 fary to be taken. One would have thought, from their gene- 
for ral inactivity, that the Achæan league had been entirely buried 
ity in the ruins of Corinth, fo much had the dreadful deſtruction of 
en that city alarmed and univerſally diſmayed the people. Ten 
9 commiſſioners arrived from Rome, to regulate the affairs of n 
* Greece in conjunction with the conſul. Theſe aboliſhed po- 3 1 
nd pular government in all the cities, and eftabliſhed magiſtrates |... 
a in them, who were to have a certain revenue out of the pub- „ 
we lick funds. In all other reſpects the cities were left in poſſeſ- U the 
” fion of their laws and liberties. Thus the Achzan league was ar, 
1 diſſolved, and Greece reduced to a Raman province, called the q their 
" province of Achaia; becauſe at the taking of Corinth, the Achæ- jeague 
1 25 were the moſt powerful people of Greece. I he whole na- gi glved. 
. tion paid an annual tribute to the Romans, who ſent a prætor 
8 thither every year to govern it. Before the arrival of the com- 
4 miſioners, the conful had fold the lands of the Corinthians, 
which were in great part purchaſed by the 5:cyonzans ; he had 
F condemned to ſlavery all the Corinthians and ſuch flaves as had 
7 taken arms againſt Rome; he had ordered the Achoans to pa 
1 the Lacedenonians 200 talents for the loſſes they had ſuffered, 
5 and had diſmantled Thebes, Chalcis, and ſome other cities that 
f had joined the Acheans in the war. Polybins, at this time, as 
© we have formerly mentioned, juſtified the conduct of Philopæ- 
5 men againft tae accuſations of 2 certain Raman, who wanted his 
6 ay defi royed on pretence that he had been an enemy to the 
x nds. Zfummins, and the ten commiſſioners, not only de- 
, creed that the ſtatues of Philopenes mould not be touched, 
2 but at the requeſt of Poiybius granted him the tatues of Ara- 
f tu and Aches, the founder of their nation, tho' they had been 
already tranſported into Acarnania. He at the ſame time gave The diſ- 


a ſignal proof of his difintereſtedneſs ; for when the effects of jnrerett- 
1445 were put up to fale, tho' the commiſitoners ordered him eqnefs of 
tw take out of them what he pleaſed for nothing, h fuſed pe 
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the offer, ſaying, that he looked upon it as a very diſhonors. 

| : able thing to enrich himſelf with the ſpoils of his fellow Citi- 

zens. Polybius, by the zeal he had expreſſed for the honour of 

the great men of his country, ſo charmed the Achæans, that they 

erected a ſtatue of marble to himſelf; and by this laſt action 0 

his, in refuſing to appropriate to himſelf any of the ſpoils of kis 

| country, he gave the commiſſioners ſuch an idea of his virtue and 

probity, that they appointed him to viſit all the cities of Gre; 

and every where ſettle the new form of government. He dif- 

The ho- charged this honourable commitlion to the ſatisfaction of the ſe. 

nous paid nate of Rome, and the Hehæans, whoerected many ſtatues inhonoyr! 

himby the of their benefactor, and among otners, one with this inſcription, 

Greets, To the memory of Polybius, wheje counjels had ſaved Achaia they 

| had been foiled, and who comforted her in her diſtreſs. Prom 

| this time Achaia was governed by a prætor as a Roman pro- 

| vince till the reign of Nero, who reſtored all Greece to the en- 

joyment of its antient liberties, laying on the wealthy iſland off 

Various 8274/72 the tribute paid by Greece, The Greeks did not long 

foirunc of enjoy the effects of his kindneſs, being ſoon after reduced by | 

Achaia, Fejpajian to their former ſtate of ſubjection. This misfortune 

they brought anew upon themſelves by their domeſtic broils and 

diſcord. Under Neva, ſome ſhadow at leaſt of their liberty 

was reſtored to them; but they were ſtill governed by a Re. 

mam pretor, as alſo in Trajan's time, as appears from a letter 

of Pliny the Younger (l. viti. Ep. 24.) In this condition they 

remained with little alteration till the reign of Conſtantine the 

Great, who ſubjected Acbaia to the Prefeetus Prætorio of Ih. 

ricum. Upon the diviſion of the empire, Achaia, with the ref 

of Greece, fell to the emperors of the eaſt. The Goths, under 

their king Alaric, laid waſte the whole country, reducing the 

ſtately and magnificent ſtructures that were then remaining to 

heaps of ruins. The emperor Aanuel, in the 12th century, 

divided the Peloponneſe into feven principalities, which he gave 

to his feven ſons, ſtiling them deſpotes or lords of Morea. Its 

reſemblance to the leaf of a mulberry-tree, called in Gre 

Morca, gave occaſion to this appellation. "I heſe dynaſties af. 

terwards were not only beſtowed on the emperor's children, 

but alſo on ſuch others as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 

ſervice of their country. Confantingple, in the 15th century, 

being taken by the weſtern princes, the maritime cities of the 

A7rea, with moſt of the iſlunds, were alloted to the Venetian. 

In the 15th century, the emperor Conſtantine Dracoſes divided 

this province between his two brothers Demetrius and Tha, 

who making war upon each other, Mohammed II. took advan- 

tage of their diviſions, and ſtript them both of their dominions. 

1 The Mohammedans ſoon made themſelves maſters of the whole 

1 province, and held it till they were driven out by the Venetians 

3 in 1687. By the treaty of Carlowitz in 1699, the Turks yielded 

: it up to the republic of Venice, but retook it in 1715, and in 
thcir hands it {ill continues. 
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rEece, 
> dif 
3 river E venus, and on the weft by the Hehelsus. Their republic 
tion, WW was, in the times we are now writing of, next in Power to 
"tio WAN that of Achaia, and formed much upon the fame plan, Their 
neral aſſembly met uſually once a year in autumn; but the 
pro prætor Was impowered to ſummon We gue ot tne ſtated Yom upon 
en- any extraordinary Occation. Beſides this great Council, Which 
dor was called Panætolium, and had the ſole power of enacting 
| Jaws, declaring War, making peace, Se. there was another 
by court called the Apocicts, anfwering to the Demiusgi among the 
tune ſchaans. Their chief magiſtrates after the prætor were the 
and general of the horſe, the public fecretary, and the ephori. 
The two firſt were held in great eſteem, and the ephori were 
introduced in imitation of the Lacedæmoniaus with whom 
nter I they were many ages ſtrictiy united, They acted in ſubordi- 
nation both to the general diet and the Prætor; but 25 to their 
number, the antients are quite filent. The confederacy of the 
Filings was formed ſome time after that of the Arhmwans, whole 
example they followed, to enable them to withſtand the ambi- 
tious deſigns of the Macedon princes, 

The #toljans were a reftleis and turbulent people, utter T 
ſtrangers to all ſenſe of friendſhip or principle of honour. In racter of 
ſhort, they were looked upon by the other ſkates of Greece, tue 
according to Polybius, no otherwiſe than as outlaws and public Haus. 
robbers. On the other hand, they were bold and enterpriz- 
ing in war, inured to labour and hardſhips, undaunted in the 
greateſt dangers, and zeulous defenders Ot their Berties, 25 Vo 
all have occaſion to relate in the hiftory of Arxander and his 
ſucceſſors, who were forced to grant them a peace upon very 
honourable terms. At preſent we Tha!l contne ouricives tO 
thoſe occurrences only which happened after they had formed 
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HE country of the Atoliuus, as we have formerly men- The es- 
tioned, extended from the bay of Carinth northwards, to ian con- 
the country of the Dorians, being bounded on the ealt by the deracy, 
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themſelves into a republic, from their jealouſy of the growing 4 
power of the Achrans. As they bore an irreconcifeable haired i 
to the Achæ ans, they kindlcd the Clean To War, and that ot i 
the allies, in the heart of the Pep, which we have al- {| 
ready related, with no other view but to humble them, In the i 
litter they held out, with the aſſiſtance only of the Henn, ind 1 
Lacedemonians, for three Vears againſt the united 1 of A 
Achaia and Macedon. As they were forced to purchaie a Prace 1 | 
by yielding up Acarnan'd to Philip, they watonce all pp. 1 
nities of wreſting it again gut of the Hacechantaus hands; and * 

A 


one very favourable for their defign ſoon oftered. 
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As Philip had entered into an alliance with Hannibal, ang 
was threatning to invade Italy, the Romans had given the 2 
mand of a fleet of 50 ſhips to M. Valerius Luvinus, to wah 
his motions. He being informed that the Atolians were hiokls 
diſſatisfied with the late peace, reſolved to improve their gi; 
content to the advantage of his republic; and inviting ſome cf 
their chief men on board as he cruiſed along their coaſts, * 
enlarged on the great advantages they would receive by an all 
ance with the Romans, who would protect them againſt their 

owerful and ambitious neighbours the AMAacedoniaus. Renee. 
ing the ſame thing at their general diet, Scopas, the Aigle 
prætor, and Dorimachus, a man of great authority, {troy 
enforced his arguments, and expatiated with all the elocurnzy 
they were maſters of in commendation of the Romans, [het 
two chicts not only propoſed an alliance between the A tall, 
and Romans, but ſent ambaſſadors to Elis, Lacedaæmon, to f. 
talus king of Pergamus, and to Pleuratus and Scerdilaides, two 
kings of Ilhyricum, inviting them to accede to the ſame all 


ance. Lacerlamon with Hlis declared for an alliance with Rf 


and Pleuratus and Scerdilaidas followed their example. By the 
treaty, all the allies agreed to make war upon Philip, the N. 
mans promiſing to furniſh at leaſt zo ſhips. All the conqueſts 
to be made between the conhnes of + to/za and the ſea of Cir- 
cyra, were to belong to the confederates, and the captives and 
booty to the Romans, who were to do their utmoſt to put the 
LE tolians in poſſeſſion of Acarnania, No peace was to be con- 
cluded with Philip, till he ſhould evacuate the territoriæs of all 


the allies. Tho' this treaty, by the dilatorineſs of the Rowan, 


Phil. 25 of 
Mas edg:1 
invades 
A. ” lia . 


was not ratified till two years after, hoſtilities however bega 
as ſoon as it was concluded. CZevmz:s ſeized on the iſland and 
city of Zacynthus, took Mͤniada, and alſo Naſus, two cities of 
Acarnania, and reſtored them to the 7 to/rans ; after which he 
retired with his fleet to Corcra, where he wintercd. 

* Philip, upon hearing of the treaty concluded by the h- 
hans, laid aſide his deſign of invading Ztaly, and carly the fol- 
lowing ſpring invaded tie 7 tolian territories. Being obliged 
ſoon after to withdraw, in order to defend his own dominions 
againit the AZza:, a people of Thrace, Scopas, the A tolian præ- 
tor, entered Acarnania, in hopcs of reducing that country be- 
fore Philip could return. Lævinus, at the ſame time, approacti- 
ing the coaſt with his fleet, on board of which was a legion for 
land ſervice, the Acarnamans were ſenſible that they could not 
oppoſe both their enemies at the ſame time; but nevertheless 
reſolved to fell their lives at the deareſt rate. Having ſent into 
Epirus all their women, children, and ſuch as were not able 
to bear arms, thoſe that remained bound themſelves by oatf 
not to return to their dwellings till they had utterly deſcroyed 
the Atolians; deſiring the Eprirots to bury them in one tomb, 


* 0 


with the following epitaph: Flere lie the Acarnanians, 4 
died fighting for their country in oppiſtion to the violence and lu 
11S reſolution ſo terrified the l. 

HANS, 


. . 5 . 0 
juſtice of the Atolians. TI! 
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Vans, that they returned home without offering to do any thing 
that might provoke a people refolved to conq uer or die. "They 
turned their arms againſt Anticyra, and Levinus, at the ſame The 
time, inveſting it by ſea, ſoon made himſelf maſter of it. Læ- 7::0/;ns 
"vines reſerving for his own troops the captives and the plunder, and . 
delivered up the city to the πolians; who, fluthed with this vnd take 
ſucceſs, entered Achaia, and committed ſuch ravages, as oblig- Anticyra. 
ed Philip to march from Demetrias in Theſſaly to the relief of 
his allies. On his march, the italian army, commanded by 
their prætor Pyrrhias, met him near Lamia, a city of Phthitis, 
Tho the -Ztol:ars were reinforced by 1000 Roman legionaries, The 
and a ſtrong detachment of the traops of king Attalus, yet 7 1niinns 
they were twice deſeated by Philip, and obliged to fave them- defeated 
ſelves under the walls of Lamia. Philip, ſoon after this vic- by Hui. 
tory, granted the * 79/7ans a truce of thirty days, at the inter- 75 
ceſſion of the ambaſſadors from the king of Agypt, and from 
the Chians, Rhodtans, and Ath:mans, who offered their media- 
tion to put an end to the war. Philip put off the conferences 
till the next diet of the Acheaans, and at the invitation of the 
Greeks went to Argos, where he e at the Herean and 
Nemean games. The Greeks confirmed this diſtinction to him 
by their ſuffrages, on a pretence, that the firſt king of Ma- 
cedin was a native of Greece, The king bebaved in this ſtation 
like a voluptuous prince, 
The diet at length aſſembling at Rh:ium, Philip went thither, Conferen- 
and the conferences being opened, all parties ſeemed inclined ces for 
to a reconciliation, fearing that Attalus and the Namamns would conclud- 
take advantage of their diviſions and get footing in Greece. ing a 
The Atolians, however, ſoon. altered their conduct; for hear- peace, 
ing that the Roman fleet under Sulpitius was arrived at Naupac- | 
tus, and Attalus with his fleet at gina, they declared they 
would conſent to no peace unleſs Pylus on the coaſt of 1Me/e-- 
nia was reſtored to the Mieſſeniuns, Atintania on the weſtern 
confines of Afacedon to the Romans, and the country of the 
Ardians on the eattern part of {iyricum, to Pleuratus and Scer- 
dilaidas. Theſe terms being rejected with ſcorn by Philip and The con- 
his allies, the king returned to Argos to preſide at the Nemean ferences 
games, which ſucceeded the Heraan. Hulpitius, in the mean broken 
time, landing his forces between Sicyon and Corinth, ravaged oft. 
the neighbouring country, which obliged the king to interrupt 
his diverſions and take the field. The enemy, upon his arri- e Ko- 
val, abandoning their booty, and re- embarking for Naupactus, as re. 
Philip returned to the games, where he was received with an Puiled by 
univerſal applauſe ; but he gained more on the affections of the . 
Greeks, who were zenjous republicans, by his affable behaviour, ef. Ci. 
and the popular airs he affected, than by his victories. - 
Some days after the games, Philip being informed that the 
city of Dyme, on the confines of Elis, had declared for the 
Atolians, he marched into the Elean territory, which he ra- 
vaged, and then encamped under the walls of the capital. Theo” 
his attempt againſt that place prove 0 yet in * 
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of the garriſon, which conſiſted of Romans and Atolians, he 
took a ſtrong hold of great importance. Immediately after he 
was obliged to return to Macedon, which was invaded by the 
The Dardamans. He left 3000 men to protect his friends in : 
[£Ztelians but during his abſence, the Romans and A#tolians 
and Ko- themſelves of Oreum, Opus, Torone, Tribonos, and Drin he 
mausmake marched back with incredible expedition into Greece, after ar- 
leveral ing ſettled the affairs of Macedon. Upon his arrival, Attaly; 
conqueſts. and the Romans abandoning the continent, Philip retook moſt 

of the cities which had been reduced in his abſence, laid waſte 


great part of Atolia, and having put the Lacedameonians t, 


Erecce; 


poſſeſſing 


flight, marched back his forces in the beginning of winter into 


Macedon. The following ſpring, entering Afolia at the head 
of a numerous army, he obliged the Ætolians to conclude 2 
peace upon very diſadvantageous terms. | 
A peace Tho' the Romans had left the Atolians to ſhift for themſelves, 
conclud- yet they took it very much amiſs that they had made a peace with- 
ed. out their conſent. They themſelves ſoon after concluded a peace 
Pef. Ch. with the king; but in a few years reſolving again to rency the 
204. war, they ſent Furius Purpures to ſolicit the triendſhip of the A. 
lians. He was attended by the envoys of Athens; and at the fame 
time ambaſſadors from Philip arrived with very advantaccous 
propoſals in cafe the Atolians would either join their matter or 
ſtand neuter, Theſe envoys were heard before an aflembly of 
the Atolians at Naupattns, and Democritus the prætor, being 
bribed by Philip, directed that the Macedonians ſhould be heard 
before the Komans. 
After the ſeveral ambaſſadors had made their ſpeeches to the 
aſſembly, moſt of the members were inclined to fayour the 
Romans; but Democritus ſuſpended their determination, by al- 
leging, that as the aſſembly was not general, nothing relating 
The to peace or war could be reſolved upon. The proconiul &, 
Airolians fitins, ſoon after penetrated into the king's dominions, and 
decl:ze defeated him near Oclolophuim, the #tolians at length declared 
for tie for the Romans, and in conjunction with Amyauder the king 
Roman: of the Athamanes, a ſmall nation on the weſt ſide of the Ace- 
againſt lou, they made an irruption into Macedon, and beſicged Cer- 
Philip. cirium, a city of Magneſia. All the people in the neis-hbour- 
Bef. Ch. hood of the lake Beds, alarmed by this ſudden invaſion, fed 
201. With their beſt effects to the adjacent mountains; ſo that the 
3 Atolians, finding no more booty there, fell upon the province 
of Perrhabia, took the city of Cynetiæ in Theſſaly by affault, 
and obliged the citizens of /iZailza near Thermopyle to join 
them againſt the king of Hacedon. | 
From Aallza, Amyander was for marching againſt Gompli, 
ſeated near the ſprings of the Pencus; but the Atoliuns choſe 
rather to pitlage The/jaly, than aſſiſt him in taking a city fo 
conveniently ſituated to protect his ſinall dominions. The 
A tolians committed great devaitations in Teal, but ſepn- 
rating themſelves into ſmall bodies, contrary to the advice 


of 
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Amander, and lying down in the open fields, without any The o- 
aum of encampment, they were at length ſurpriſed by Philip, lians ſur- 


the ind almoſt all cut to pieces. Amyander having had the precau- priſed and 
ce; on to place his men in a fortified camp, by that means prevent- routed by 
ling e them from being ſurpriſed, and at night marched off with Phip. 
he thoſe Ætolians who had taken refuge with him, and having 
lav- ceaped through by-ways, they arrived in their own countries. 
alus The #tolians next year again entered Theſſaly, and took Cy- hey re- 
noſt mines, Augea, Theuma, Calathama, Achorra, Xima, and - dace great 
aſte Jara, all which cities they pillaged, deitroying in the flames Part of 
to what they could not carry away, and either putting the inhabi- Tg 
to nts to the ſword, or ſelling them for ſlaves to the belt bidder. 
cad While Philip's power continued formidable, the Romans fa- 
e a woured the Zitolians above the other nations of Greece, and the 
Firlians on the other hand continued ſteady in the intereſt of Their gal- 
es, Rme. But after Philip was totally defeated at the battle of Cy- lant beha- 
the wepbalz, the fame good underſtanding did not continue be- viour at 
ce twixt the two allies. Flaminins, the Roman. general, began to the battle 
he eat the Atolians with an air of ſuperiority, and they, in a of Cynece- 
the boaſting manner, gave out that the victory was owing to them. PE. 
ie Their cavalry in the engagement covering the Roman infantry, Bef. Ch. 
us which was put in diſorder at the firſt onlet, gave them time to 197. 
or rally, and faved them the ſhame of a diſhonourable flight. In 
of the ſongs which they diſperſed all over Greece, they named them- 
19 ſelves as the chiefs, and the Romans as their auxiliaries. 
id Haminius was greatly fired at their inſolent reports, which I iſputes 
much leflened his reputation among the Greeks; and to ſhew betwixt 
iſ his reſentment, he gave audience to three envoys from Philip, them and 
Ie without conſulting the heads of the Atolian nation. He agreed Flaminius. 
|. with theſe deputies upon a truce for 15 days, and even promiſed 
9 to grant their maſter an interview during that time, treating 
[- them with uncommon civility, and at their departure ordering 
d them to tell the king, that he deſired him not to deſpond. This 
d air of abſolute authority and independance on the other allies, 
g ihocked the Zolians to ſuch a degree, that they ſpread a re- 


port in all the cities of Grezce, that Flaminius was betraying the 
- common cauſe, and that he had been bribed by P7:/zp. 
- Flaminius having invited all his allies to aſſiſt at the confer- 
ences with the king, went to the place appointed for the inter- 
view, near the vale of Tempe, and firſt conſulted with his con- 
federates. Amyander and the Acbans ſpoke with a great deal 
of moderation, and only begged that he would conclude fuch a 
peace as might enable Greece to preſerve her liberties in the ab- 
ience of the Romans. Alexander, one of the heads of the Ætolians, 
urged with great warmth, that they ought ſtill to continue the 
war, as the liberties of Greece would never be ſecure, till Philip 
was driven from the throne of Macedon. Flampmus, in reply to 
Alexander, declared that the Romans never intended to carry on 
an irreconcileable war with Philip, but to grant him a peace 
WICNCVEr he ſubmitted to the terms preſcribed by them and their 
ics, which was alſo agrecable to the treaty of alliance among 
tne 
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the confederates. He repreſented to the deputies that it Was not 
their intereſt to deſtroy the kingdom of Macedon, which ſerve 
them as a barrier againſt the T hrac:ans, who, if not checked by 
it, would certainly over-run all Greece. "Theſe Gauls, accord. 
ing to Strabo, had ſettled between the Danube and Mace, 
Pheneas, the Atolian pretbr, ftill infifted that Philip, if * 
was left in poſſeſſion of Macedon, would ſoon kindle a new wal 
in the heart of Greece. Flaminius interrupted him in a paſſion 
and ſaid, that he would put it out of Philip's power to make 
any further attempts upon Greece. 

What made him ſollicitous for a peace, was the news he fe- 
ceived, that Antiochus the Great was ready to make an irrup- 
tion into Europe, at the head of a powerful army. Four days 
after, Philip appeared at the congreſs with an air of ſubmiſfion. 
and without any preamble declared, that he accepted the article; 
which he had hitherto rejected, and referred all other matters to 
the Roman ſenate. Pheneas, the Atolian prætor, aſked him 
peremptorily, whether he was willing to reſtore to the #t5l;on; 


the cities of Lariſſa, Pharſalas, Thebes in Phthiotis, and Ething, 1 


Philip conſented ; but Flaminius, who was greatly offended at 
the pretenſions of the Atolians, ſaid with fome warmth, Je 
2 F Thebes belongs to the Romans: I was the man who appear 
ed before it, and to me it ſurrendered. Phaeneas urged, that the 
demand of Flaminius was contrary to the treaty, but at length 
the aſſembly determined in favour of the Roman. By theſe pro- 
ceedings the Atolians began to raiſe that violent ſtorm which 

ſoon diſcharged itſelf upon that unhappy nation. 
A peace A truce being then granted to Philip for four months, to ne- 
concluded gociate a peace at Rome, he ſent ambaſſadors thither for that 
with Phi- purpoſe, the iolians allo ſending their deputies to obſtruct an 
{ip contra- accommodation, if poſſible, but without effect, for the articles 
xy to the of the treaty were ratified by the Romans. The Atoliuns were 
inclinati- the only people in Greece diflatisfied with the peace. They had 
on of the been refuſed ſome cities which they claimed, and thought their 
A tolions. ſervices very ill rewarded by the Romans, who, they alledged, 
Bef. Chr. could not have conquered without their aſſiſtance. Though 
196. Flaminius had declared all the cities and ſtates of Greece free, the 
Atolians, nevertheleſs, made complaints to the general diet oi 
| the Amphictions againſt the Romans; but finding themſelves dil- 
The #tc- regarded, they determined to have recourſe to Atichus, king 
hans ſtir of Syria, to Nabis, tyrant of Lacedæmon, and even to their 
pp other ſworn enemy Philip, king of Macedon. The two latter had 
nations felt the power of the Romans, who had impoſed hard conditions 
againſt upon them, and the former was inſtigated by his ambition and 
che Ro- the perſuaſion of Hannibal, to declare war againſt the Ronian, 
an,. The Alrolians choſe for their prætor one T hoas, an inveterate 
enemy to Rome, who aſſembling a general diet at Naupacins, 
ſo irritated the deputies againſt Rome, that a decree paſſed with- 
out oppoſition, empowering him to fend ambaſſadors to all the 
princes diſſatisfied with the Romans, to ſtir them up againſt thc 
common enemy, Purſuant to this decree, Damocritus was 1 
: : RP. patches 


— 


Eo 
patched to Lacedæmon, Nicauder to Macedon, and Dicearchus to 
W and Antiochus were not haſty in coming to a determi- 
ration ; but Nabis immediately took up arms and beſieged Gy- 
bum, a maritime city, which he had been obliged to give up to 
the Achaans, The Romans, knowing the diſaffection of the 
Italians, lent ambaſſadors into Greece to defeat their meaſures. 
Before the arrival of theſe ambaſſadors, the Ztolian envoy had 
returned from Antiochus, and had brought with him an ambaſ- 
fador from that king to the Atalian diet. The Roman ambaſſa- 
dors, among whom was Flaminius, hearing that T heas and his 
party, before the aſſembling of the dict, were induſtriouſſy 
magnifying the great riches and power of Antiochus, they bri- 
bed ſome of the Atolian chiefs to thwart his deſigns. Flaminius 
alſo engaged the Athenians, to fend deputies to the aſſembly of 
Fiia, there to ſupport the intereſt of the Romans. The Sy- 
nian ambaſſador being admitted to the diet, he told the deputies 
that it would have been happy for Greece if his maſter had con- 
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tiochus be called into Europe to retire Greece, oppreſſed by the liaus in- 
Romans, 79 its ancient liberty. The pretor refuled Fiaminius A vite Antion 
copy of the decree, but told him with a haughty air, that he /s into 
would communicate it to him very ſoon on the banks of the Gree. 
Tyber with all the forces of Syria. This being an open decla- Bef. Ch, 
ration of war, Flaminius left the aſſembly and returned to 192. 
Coriuih. | | | 

Soon after, the privy-council of the Ztolans formed a deſign 
to ſeize three cities, namely, Chalcis in Eubæa, Demetrias in 
Theſſaly, and Lacedemon, Alexamenes, who was ſent to Lace- 
6amm, few the tyrant Nebis, as we have formerly related, but 
was himſelf cut off by the Spartans, who immediately after join- 
ed in the Achæan league. Diocles marched againſt Donn, 

: under 


ang 
tne cerned himſelf in their affairs, before Philip was reduced fo low; 
| at that if he had joined his forces to thoſe of the Macedonian, Greece 
The would not then be groaning under the tyrannical oppreſſions of 
re Rome. But ill your caſe, ſaid he, is not without re- 
the « medy ; for if you put in execution the deſigns you have 
cth formed, I promiſe you a deliverer in the great Antiochus, who, 
lo- „ with your aſſiſtance, and that of the gods, will be able to 
ich © reſtore Greece to its ancient ſplendor,” | 

The Athenian ambaſlador prevailed with the AÆtolians to ſuſ- 
ne- pend their reſolutions till they had heard the Romans. Flaminius | 
hat accordingly being introduced, he exhorted them to carry their i 
an complaints to the ſenate, rather than fill all Greece and A/za with 130 
le them, and then concluded thus: Atoliaus, are ye then de- 1% 
ere © termined, out of mere wantonneſs, to kindle a fire in Greece, bi 
ad © which it will not be in your power to extinguiſh ? What a A 
cir * dreadful ftorm are you railing ! you are the firſt on whom it 1 
1 * will fall.“ The Atolians, who had been referred by the ſe- | 
gh nate to F/aminius, thinking themſelves inſulted by him when he f 
he deſired them to apply to the ſenate, grew outrageous, and in | 
of the preſence of the Roman paſſed the following decree, Let An- The to- | 
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They under pretence of honouring Eurylochus with an eſcort 


l ſeizing with a part of his troops into the place, he ſeized one of the 
| Chalcis, gates, and his whole forces then taking poſſeſſion of the city. 
Demetri- he afterwards put to death all the heads of the Raman party. 

a, and Thoas, who had the direction of the enterpriſe againſt Chat, 
Lacedæ failed in his deſign; for the Chalcidians ſuſpecting his intention, 
anon, and being ſtrongly attached to the Romans, put their City in L 


had concluded a league with the Ælolians againſt Rome, Vil: 
.retiring, Flaminius upon his return laid alide his deſign againſt 


Thoas, in the mean time, having gone to Antiochus, urged him 
to ſet out for Greece, He diſſuaded him, however, from ſend- 
ing Hannibal with an army into Italy, by infinuating that the 
Carthaginian would aſſume all the glory of ſuch an enterpriſe, 

Antiochus Demetrias being pitched upon for the place of his landing in 
arrives in Greece, Antiochns embarked with an army, conſiſting only of 
Greece, 10,000 foot, 5on horſe, and fix elephants, which ſmall army 
Bef. Ch. was no ways ſuitable to the majeſty of ſo great a king, nor an- 
192. ſwered the expectations of his Greet allies. Upon his arrival et 
Demetrias, the heads of the Atolian nation waited upon him, 
and invited him to Lamia, where a general aſſembly was con- 
vened to receive him. Being introduced to the diet, he told the 
deputies, that his eagerneſs to comply with their requeſt, had 
induced him to leave Aſia before he had made the neceſſary pre- 
parations ; but that next ſpring their expectations ſhould be 
fully anſwered, and they ſhould fee Greece covered with troops, 

and their harbours with ſhips. 

When the king was withdrawn, ſome debates aroſe in the 
aſſembly. The moſt judicious ſaw, that inſtead of a real and 
preſent aſſiſtance, he gave them little more than bare hopes and 
promiſes, and therefore propoſed that he ſhould act only as 4 

He is de- mediator between Rome and Ztolia. This was rejected by * 


2 


e 


ay i, . & 3 00 


: clared ge- great majority, and the opinion of T hoas prevailed ; which Was. 
4 Aeraliſi- that the king ſhould be declared generaliſſimo of all the Greet 
| mo. armies againſt Rome, and a council of zo perſons was then ap- 


+ pointed, to whom he might have recourſe upon all eccafions. 


> 
Ire 
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The king, by the advice of this council, began with endea- 
Who vouring to prevail with the Chalcidians to enter into an al- 
now jance with him, without, however, renouncing their friendſhip 
Itted for the Romans 5 but they prudently refuſed to enter into rg 
the new league. Antiochus finding himſelf unſucceſsful in this fir 
ity, attempt, was not a little offended with his Zoltan council; but 
ty, 7h:a5 appeaſed him with the hopes of gaining over the king of 
ers, the /thamanes, together with the Bœotians and Ach: ans, who, 
ion, he aid, were all diſſatisfied with the proceedings of the Romans. 


accordingly ambaſiadors were diſpatched to thoſe three powers. The £- 
The Syrian ambaſſador being admitted to the Ach-an diet, in chæans in 


and preſence of Hlaminius, enlarged greatly upon the mighty vain folli- 
the ower of his maſter, and the immenſe number of his forces, cited to 


and declared at the concluſion of his ſpeech, that though declare for 


in- 

1s, his maſter had come from the moſt remote parts of the eaſt, the At 

to purely to reſtore Greece to its freedom, yet he did not require Jans. 

0 that the Acheans ſhould take up arms againſt Rome, but only 

1 defired them to ſtand neuter, and treat both parties as friends. 

id WW cbidamus, the Atolian ambaſſador, however, in the cloſe of 

ice his ſpeech, launched out into invectives againit the Romans in 

his general, and Flaminius in particular. He called them an un- 

2 grateful people, Who bad forgot that they owed not only the 

ang victory they had gained over Philip, but their general's life, 

2 and the ſafety of the army, to the valour of the Ætolians. The N 

ns Acheans having next heard Flaminius, who ridiculed the actions 1 
of the Alolians and Antiochis, they declared, without heſitation, ' 


r 


for the Romans, and ſoon after ſent 500 men to reinforce the gar- 
riſon of Chaleis, and the like number to Athens, which began 
to waver. Antiochus and the Atolians received no greater ſa- 
tisfaction from the Baotians, who declared, that they would 
come to no reſolution till the army of Antiochus was on the fron- 
tiers of Bœotia. | 
The king being thus fruſtrated in his hopes of gaining over 
the Greek ſtates, retired to Demetrias, where he held a council 
of war on the operations of the enſuing campaign. Hannibal, Hanniba?s 
who was invited to the council, advited the king, before he un- advice to 
dertook any thing elſe, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to gain Antiochus. 
over Philip of Macedon. In caſe Philip ſhould refuſe to take up 
arms againſt Rome, the king ought then to ſend his ſon Seleucus, 
with an army, to Macedon, to prevent him from lending any 
aſſiſtance to the Romans. He inſiſted on a itil} more important 
point, and maintained, as he had always done, that the only 
way to defeat the Romans vas to ſend an army into Italy. Tho 
the counſel of Hannibal was generally approved, yet the to- 
lians diverted the king from following it, pretending that the 
glory of the enterpriſe would be aſcribed to the Carthaginian, 
and again propoſing another attempt upon Chalcrs, the king ac- 
cordingly ſet out for that place. About the ſame time Me- 
pus, one of his generals, with zooo men, intercepted 
%% Romans, who were marching to reinforce the gar- 


riſon of Chalcis, He fell upon them in a temple and grove, de- 
7 dicated 
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dicated to Apollo, on the coaſt of Bœotia, near Tanagrg, ang 
. 74, and 
without regarding the ſacredneſs of the place, or the friendſhi 
that ſtill ſubſiſted between Antiochus and the republic, cut mol 
Antinchus of them to pieces, and took 50 of them pritoners, Fluſheg 
admitted with this ſmall ſucceſs, Antiochus advanced with 5-0 men t 
into Cha/- the Euripus, which divides Fubæa from the continent, Th, 
415. Chalcidians being at this time rent into factions, the Ata. 
party now prevailed, and the city opened its gates to Aniiachys 
The example of the capital being followed by the whole iſland. 
the king from this time made Chalcrs the place of his reſidence. 
His power beginning now to be formidable, the Fans, the 
Epirots, the Bœotians, and the Athamanes, readily joined him. 
The following ſpring Autiochus advanced to Lariſſa, ſummon- 
ing his allies to ſend their troops to the neighbourhood of Pher- 
where they were to rendezvous. From Lariſſa he went to the 
plains of Cynocephalæ, with the regent of Athamania, who pre- 
tended to the crown of Macedon, as a lineal deſcendant of 41. 
ander the Great. This pretended king, by burying thoſe A- 
cedlonians who had been ſlain there in the battle againſt the Re. 
mans, hoped to ingratiate himſelf with their ſurviving relations, 
But this proceeding only ſerved to exaſperate the true king of 
Aacedon, who immediately gave the Romans notice of the pro- 
greſs Antiochus was making in Greece, The king of Syria, 
having no enemies to reſiſt him, made himſelf maſter of Pherc; 
but ſoon after a body of Romans arriving at Gonni, about 20 
miles from Lariſia, and ſpreading themſelves in their camp over 
a large ſpace of ground, he was apprehenſive of being atttacked 
by a numerous army, and returned to CHalcis. 
Ch lcis This city proved fatal to him; for though he was above; 
proves fa- years of age, he ſuffered himſelf to be captivated by the charms 
tal to An- of a fair Chalcidian. As ſhe was a young woman of great vir- 
tiochus. tue, the king was obliged to diſcloſe his paſſion not to her only, 
but to her father, in whoſe houſe he lodged, and to deſire his 
conſent to marry her. Cleoptolemus, the father, conſidering the 
diſproportion of her age and condition to thoſe of the king, 
was unwilling to grant his requeſt, fearing that his daughter 
would ſoon repent her advancement to ſo high a ſtation. The 
father, however, was at length obliged to acquieſce, and the 
nuptials were celebrated with regal magnificence. The king 
was now fo taken up with his young queen, that he ſeemed to 
forget Rome, Greece, and Syria. His unſeaſonable love became 
a ſtanding topic of railtery in all converſations, and his allies 
made loud complaints. The king, however, inſenſible to every 
thing but his paſſion, ſpent the reſt of the winter in feaſting 
and rejoicings. The ill example of his court infecting the oft- 
cers, and even the common ſoldiers of his army, diſcipline was 
neglected, their bodies were weakened, and the whole army 
abandoned themſelves to idleneſs and debauchery *. 


— 


— 


* Liv. J. xxxv. Apptan. c. 96. Polyb. I. x. Apud. Athene 
I. x. Diod. Sic. 1 
Mean 


OF THE WORLD, 5if 

Mean while 100 quinqueremes were fitted out by the Romans War de- 
to ſcour the eaſtern ſeas, and war being formally declared againſt clared at 
Hrtinchus, A. Aeilius Glabrio, one of the conſuls, in the begin- Reme a- 
ning of May, failed from Brunduſium, and landed in Greece gainſt Ar: 
with an army of 20, 00 foot, 2000 horſe, and 15 elephants: echt. 
Having ſent his infantry to Babius, who was encamped near Bef. Che; 
Pelinea, in Theſſaly, he marched with his cavalry to Limne, 191. 
city which was beſieged by the king of Macedon, who had de- 
cared for the Romans. Both theſe — ſurrendered at diſcre- 
ton, and in Pellin- a was taken hilip, the pretender to the 
crown of Macedon, who was ſent in chains to Rome. | 

The king of Macedlon after this made himſelf maſter of all 


1 thamania, while the conſul reduced all Thefaly, which ſur- 

5 priling progreſs at length rouſed Antiochus. aving aſſembled 

thi, Al his Syrian troops in Greece, which amounted to no more 

1 than 10,000 foot and 500 horſe ; with theſe he marched to the 

1 confines of Ætolia, in hopes of being ſtrongly reinforced ; but 

17 he was diſappointed, for the A tolian chiefs could not raiſe above 

7. 4000 men, who were, for the moſt part, their own clients and | 
ny raffals. Antiochus, notwithſtanding this diſappointment, pur- Az:jochz7 


: fued his meaſures, and to prevent the Romans, who were ra- ſeizes 

of : SPY : : 

raging Phthiotis, from entering Achaia, by the way of Locris, Therm: 
he ſeized and fortified the ſtraits of Ther mopylæ, and ſtationed pple; 

2000 Ztolians on the ſummits of mount Oeta, which were near- 


#5 2 

20 eſt his camp. 5 | 
10 The Roman general being at a loſs how to act, had recourſe 
cod to Cato the cenſor, who now ſerved in the troops, in no higher 


2 ſtation than that of a legionary tribune. This brave and 
prudent warrior offered to diſlodge the Ætolians from their ad- 
; vantageous poſt, and L. Valerius, one of the conſuls heutenants, 
being joined with him in the enterpriſe, he attacked the Slo- 
* lan, who were encamped on the ſummits called Callidromus, 
1 while Valerius marched againſt thoſe who were on the other 
hs ſummit, named Fichius. Valerius was repulſed ; but Cato, after 
undergoing inexpreſſible fatigues, at length came up with the 
N Atolians, and charged them ſo furiouſly, that he obliged them 
be to abandon their poſt. The main body of the army, in the He is di: 


hy mean time, was warmly engaged with Antiochus, who repulſed lodged 
ne them with great ſlaughter ; but Cato deſcending the mountain, and de- 
9 and attacking the camp in its weakeſt part, ſoon put an end to feated. 


the diſpute. The king having received a blow on the mouth 
with a ſtone, turned his horſe about and fled. The whole army 
followed his example, and the Romans having paſſed the in- 
trenchments, plundered the camp, where they found a rich 
oa booty, Next day the Romans purſued the enemy, and cut off al- 
moſt the whole infantry in the purſuit. Antiochus eſcaped with He flies to 
= horſe to Chalcis, and the conſul continued his march thro* Chalcis, 

| £25419 tothe Euriptis, with the deſign of driving him from Eubea, 

: ne Bœotians, wrho had declared for Antiochus, appearing be- 
* re the coiiſul in the attire of ſuppliants, he ſpared both their 
* ves and lands. At Chorenca, however, a ſtatue of was 

| having 
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could not be reſtrained from plundering the city. When the 
conſular army appeared before Chalcis, Antiochus embarked with 
Hereturns his new queen, and returned to Epheſus. He was no ben 
to a. gone than Chalcis and all Eubæa ſubmitted to Acilius, who, re. 
turning to Thermopyl”, marched from thence againſt Hera; 
a very ſtrong city of great extent, ſeated between the Sperchin; 
and the Aſopus. 
The No- The conſul defired the Atolians to ſurrender the City as 3 
mans be. proof of their ſincere repentance for their paſt conduct; hut 
feve He. Damocritus, who had been fo inſolent to Flaminius at the diet 
zacica, being governor of the place, perſuaded the inhabitants, as well 
as the garriſon, to hold out to the Jaſt extremity. The city be- 
ing then inveſted on all tides, the Romans began to batter it 
night and day, with a great number of warlike machines, The 
AMto1ans, on the other hand, maintained their poſts with inex- 
| preſſible courage, harraſſed the Romans by frequent ſallies, ſet 
\ fire to their engines, and by letting down war hooks from the 
| wall, rendered the battering rams quite uſeleſs. Thus they 
held out 4o days againſt the attacks of the enemy, which con- 
| tinued without intermiſſion either by day or night. The conſul 
=_ _ reflecting that the garriſon muſt be greatly weakened by ſuch 
| violent and uninterrupted aſſaults, formed a new plan. He diſ- 
i continued the attack at 12 every night, and did not renew it til 
| about 9 the next morning. The .Zz9{ans not doubting but 
this proceeded from the over fatigue of the beſieged, retired at 
the ſame time with the Romans, and took ſome hours reſt, 
It is taken This practice having been continued ſome time, the conſul at 
by ſtrata- length ordered his troops to rencw the attack at three in the 
gem. morning, in three different places, ſtationing at a fourth a 
body of troops, who were commanded not to move till a ſignal 
ſhould be given. The tolians leaving this part of the town 
quite defenceleſs, the legionaries when the 3 was given 
mounted the wall without oppoſition, v-hich the garriſon per- 
ceiving, fled to the citadel with precipitation. Acilius ſuf- 
fered the city to be plundered, not ſo much from a ſpirit of re- 
venge, as to reward the ſoldiers. Towards noon he prepared 
: for attacking the citadel, which immediately ſurrendered at di- 
Lamia cretion. At the ſame time Philip was beſieging Lamia, which 
ſubmits was but ſeven miles from Heracleg. He had not, however, the 
to the Ro- ſatisfaction of taking the place, the Lamians chuſing rather to 
au. ſubmit to the Romans, than to receive the Hacedoniam yore. 
Before the reduction of theſe two places, the Ateliaus had 
ſent Thoas and ſeveral. others, 2s ambaſſadors to Antiochus, to 
repreſent to him, that unleſs he ſupported the war in Greece, he 
would ſoon ſee the Romans in the heart of his dominions. The 
king promiſed them a ſpeedy ſuccour, gave them immediately a 
conſiderable ſum of money, and kept Thea, who ſaid very 
willingly with him to haften the execution of his promilcs. 
However, upon the reduction of the two cittes the A toltans be- 
gan to think ſeriouſly of peace, and made propoſals to the con- 


ſu 


having been erected, the legionaries were ſo provoked, that they 


it th 7 ; - 0 . . D 3 . , 
en Fl ful, who received them with the air of a conqueror, and ſent The #0- 
1 Valerius Flaccus to treat with their diet, which was held at Hy- lians ſue 
ooner The Atolians, to honour Valerius, held their ſeſſions at for peace, 


houſe and deſired him to inſtruct them in what manner they 
ſhould treat with the ſenate. By his advice they ſent new de- 

uties to the conſul, in a ſubmiſſive manner; but Acilius treated 
them very roughly, and upon their refuſing to comply with all 
his haughty demands, he threatened to put them in irons. Va- 
þrivs interceding for them, he at length granted them a ſecond 


2 truce of ten days, that the conditions which he required might 
well he laid before the general aſſembly of the nation. Theſe con- 
y be- ditions occaſioned warm diſputes among the Ætolian deputies. 


Mean while one Micander, an active buſtling man, who had but are 


The gone to Epheſus and returned to Atolia in 12 days, brought perſuaded 
large ſums of money with him from Antiochus, and afſured the by NMican- 


diet, that, early in the ſpring, all the forces of Syria would be der to pur- 
ſent to their aſſiſtance. As he had been taken priſoner in his ſue the 


they return by the Macedoniams, but, contrary to his expectation, war, 
on- had been kindly treated by Philip, who ſeemed to hint to him 
nſul that he could wiſh to enter into an alliance with the Atolrans, 8 


he did not fail to repreſent to them the great averſion Philip 

had conceived for the Romans. His diſcourſe made ſuch an im- 

preſſion upon the aſſembly, that all thoughts of peace vaniſhed, 

and nothing was now talked of but war. They accordingly 

d at reſolved to unite their forces at Naupactus, to preſerve that 
important place. | | | 

oon after the conſul, after ſeveral fatiguing marches, in Acilius bes 
the which great numbers of beaſts of burden, and many of the ſol- ſieges 
diers were loſt in the precipices, arrived with his army before Naupac- 
Naupactus. As the Atolians defended themſelves with incre- tus. 
dible vigour. and courage, the whole conſular army was em- 

ployed here moſt part of the ſummer, while Philip and the 

* Acha ans reduced entire provinces. Philip not only made him- 

ſelf maſter of Demetrias, but extended his conqueſts to Dolopia 

and Aperantia, two provinces of Epirus, and Perrhæbia in 

Theſſaly, thus by degrees recovering all the places that had been 


if. taken from him. 
ch Mean while Flaminius, who had for ſeveral years been em- 
he ployed in Greece, in matters of negociation, came from Chalcis, 


90 where he uſually reſided, and joined the conſul (s). When he 
arrived at the camp, he abruptly addreſſed him thus, Are you 
aware what prodigious pains you take to ruin. the affairs of the 
republic? Acilius, in ſurpriſe, deſiring him to explain 
his meaning, Flaminius told him, that while he had ſpent 


— 2, * 8 


(s) As he had ſaved the city of to him, and inftituted a feſtival in 
Ctal:;s from being plundered when his honour, putting him upon the 
It had ſurrendered to Acilius, the ſame level with Jupiter, Apollo, 
Chaicidians carried their gratitude and Herca/cs. Plut, in Flamin. 
to exceſs,” They built a temple 
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He is pre- his time in taking two cities, he had ſuffered Philip, a far more 
vailed dangerous n the Atolians, to increaſe his power he. 
__ by yond meaſure. He therefore adviſed him to raiſe the ſiege, and 
laminius deliver Greece from impending ruin. The conſul was unwil. 
to raiſe ling to diſoblige Flaminius, yet was ſome time in ſuſpence; upon 
the ſiege. conſidering that the raiſing of the ſiege of a town, which had alrea- 
dy held out two months, might reflect no ſmall diſhonour on his 
conduct. When Flaminius appeared before the ramparts, the 
beſieged implored his aſſiſtance with mournful cries, beſeechin 
him to have compaſſion upon an unfortunate people. He at fun 
ſeemed not to give ear to their intreaties, but at length he ſig- 
nified that they might ſend deputies to confer with him. Upon 
the arrival of the deputies, who threw themſelves proſtrate at 
his feet, he reproached them for their imprudent and ungratefu} 
conduct; but declared he would intercede with the conſul in 
their behalf. The conſul accordingly granted them a truce for 
az much time as might ſuffice for ſending ambaſſadors to Rome, 
broke up the ſiege, and marched back his army to Phocis. 
The o- The truce granted to the Atolians by the conſul very near 
lan am- expired before their ambaſſadors could obtain an audience of the 
baſſadors ſenate. Being, however, admitted at laſt, they endeavoured to 
at Rome. raiſe the compaſſion of the ſenators, by a long, but modeſt ac- 
count of the fervices they had rendered the republic during their 
alliance with her, The ſenators ſuſpecting their ſincerity, by 
the anſwers they gave to the queſtions which were put to them, 
ordered them to withdraw, and debated warmly upon their af- 
fairs for ſeveral days. At laſt the ambaſſadors were told, that 
they muſt chuſe one of theſe two conditions, namely, either to 
ſubmit implicitly to the will of the ſenate, or to pay the republic 
I ooo talents, and neither make war or peace with any other 
They re- power, without the conſent and approbation of Rome. The 
| jet the ambaſladors declaring that they would not conſent to either of 
terms of theſe conditions, they were ordered to leave Rome that very day, 
peace of- and Italy in a fortnight. ' f 
fered by The Ætolians, upon the return of their ambaſſadors, finding 
the ſenate. that there was no hopes of a peace, took the neceſſary precau- 
tions to guard Naupactus againſt a new attack. The conſul, 
however, turned his arms againft a city of no leſs importance, 
- namely, Lamia, which had revolted frem the Romans, Ar- 
riving before the walls at break of day, he ordered them to be 
ſcaled on all ſides ; but the inhabitants making a moſt vigorous 


x defence, he was obliged to ſound a retreat. Next morning, 
however, renewing the attack, he made himſelf maſter of the 
place. 


After the reduction of Lamia, the conſul propofed to return 
to Naupactus; but a council of war being held on that occa- 
ſion, none of the officers approved of ſo hazardous an attempt. 

The conſul then marched againſt Am 4. a city of Locris, 
L. Corne- which had joined the AÆtolians. While he was beſieging the 
lius Scipio city, news arrived that L. Cornelius Scipio was landed at foul 
arrives in nia with an army of 13,000 men to ſucceed him in the com- 
Greece. mand. 
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nore mand. The great Africanus ſerved under his brother Cornelius 
be⸗ who, after viſiting all the coaſts of Epirus, came and encamped 
and within three miles of Amphiſſa, which, before his arrival, had 


* 


ſurrendered to Acilius. 12 new conſul was viſited by di puties 
from Athens, who interceded for the Atolians, and Africanus 
alſo intereſting himſelf in their behalf, Cornelius, after ſome He grants 
difficulty, granted them a ſix months truce, that they might a truce to 


the again apply to the ſenate. The ſame ambaſſadors, who had the to- 
ng been driven from Rome, were ſent back thither. Acilius then va». 

hr raiſing the ſiege of the citadel] of Amphiſſa, reſigned the com- 

ſig- mand of the army to Scipio, and returned to Rome. | 

Pen Cornelius marched directly with his army into Hh againſt 

wg Antiochus, whom he ſoon obliged to ſue for peace. His troops The to- 
eful had ſcarcely evacuated Greece, when the Atolians took up arms /ians in- 
Lin in favour of Amyander, whom they reſtored to the kingdom of vade the 
for Athamania, after having driven out of his cities the Macedonian territories 
my garriſons that held them for king Philip. They next reduced of Philip, 


almoſt the whole province of Amphilochia in Epirus, formerly the ally of 
ſubject to them, but now under the protection of Rome. Hav- the Ro- 
ing afterwards recovered Aperantia, which had likewiſe belonged mans. 

to them, they fell upon the Dolopians, who had always been 

ſubje& to Macedon ; but now ſubmitted to them without op- 

polition. . 


by Though theſe conqueſts were ſo many inſults offered to the 
ny Romans, yet the ſenate, upon an embaſly from Amyander, con- 
af- firmed him in the poſſeſſion of his dominions. This encou- 
hat raged the Ætolians to apply to the ſenate, not only for a peace, 
by but for their conſent to hold the provinces which they had lately 


reduced. Their ambaſſadors arrived at Rome foon after the 
election of the new conſuls, M. Fulvius Nobilior and Cu. Manlius 
Vulſs, and before the news of the defeat of Antiochus had reached 
ſtaly, The better therefore to ſucceed in their negotiations, 
ay, they ſpread a report, that the two Scipios had been made priſo- 
ners at a conference, and that the Roman army was entirely de- 


ing feated, and putting on an air of confidence, they ſeemed rather 

_ to demand than beg a peace. Their ambaſſadors, however, Their am- 

ful, were diſmiſſed, without obtaining any of their demands, and baſſadors 

MY were ordered not to return, without the expreſs conſent of the diſmiſſed 

ju generals who ſhould command in Greece. : : a ſecond 

"oF M. Fulvius Nobilior, the conſul, ſoon after landing with an time from 

whe army at Apollonia, by the advice of the Epirots, beſieged Am- Rome. 

ng, bracia, which formerly belonged to them, and was now to be Ambracia 

the reſtored to them. When the Atolians underſtood that Fulvius beſieged 
had begun the ſiege of Ambracia, they aſſembled their troops, to by the 

— attempt the relief of a place which was a key to their dominions. Romans, 


x As the Romans had not yet compleated their lines of circumval- 
uy lation, Fon oy ma a man of great reſolution, entered Ambracia 


* at the head of oo Ætolians. | 
0. Nicander, the Ætolian prætor, marched againſt the Epirots, 
= who were encamped by themſelves on one {fide of the town; 


but finding them ſtrongly entrenched, he led his army into 
| 1 | Acarnama, 
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Acarnania, and laid waſte the whole country. The ſiege of the 
place was carried on with the utmoſt vigour ; nor were the he. 
ſieged leſs indefatigable and reſolute in their defence. Njcanger 
having returned from pillaging Acarnania, ſent 500 men as 2 
reinforcement to the garriſon. Soon after, the Zolians making 
a wy from the town in the night-time, killed a great many of 


the Romans, and ſet fire to part of their camp. Nicander 
however, not ſeconding them with the army of obſervation, 25 
he had promiſed, they were obliged to return into the city. 
Perſeus having invaded Dolapia, and Pleuratus, king of Ihr. 
cum,, ravaging the coaſts of Atolia, Nicander was ſo occupied in 
oppoling the enemy in thoſe parts, that he had not leiſure to 
afliſt the beſieged, who nevertheleſs defended themſelves with the 
utmoſt reſolution. The conſul, finding all the efforts of his 
battering engines baffled by the beſieged, began to undermine 
the wall, in hopes of throwing down great part of it at once; 
but the Altolians no ſooner perceived his defign, than they be- 
gan a countermine ; and having at length come to that part of 


the wall which the Romans had ſapped, a battle began betwixt 


the miners of each party, firſt with pickaxes and ſpades, and 
then with ſwords and ſpears. The Atolians having, at length, 
made a kind of rampart of the looſe earth to keep off the Ro- 
mans, invented a machine to drive them out of the mine. They 
made a hollow veſſel, with an iron bottom, bored through in 
many places, and having filled it with feathers, they ſet fire to 
them, and with large bellows driving the ſmoke on the beſieged, 


they obliged them to leave the mine through fear of being ſuf- 


Ambracia 
capitu- 
lates. 


focated. The Atolians, when they had forced them to retire, 
immediately repaired the foundations of the walls. 

The general ſtate of the war, however, began greatly to 
alarm the Atolians, who found themſelves unable to reſiſt at 
once the Romans, Macedonians, Il hrians, and Ach cans. They 
therefore made offers of peace to the conſul, who received their 
deputies with great haughtineſs, and inſiſted on the following 
preliminaries: firſt, that they ſhould lay down their arms; ſe- 
condly, that they ſhould deliver up to him all the horſes of their 
army; and laſtly, that they ſhould pay to the republic 1000 
talents, one half upon the ſpot, and the other at different pay- 
ments. The deputies laying theſe preliminaries before the al- 
ſembly, were checked by them for not ſigning them; Me muſt 
have à peace, they all cried out, good or bad. | 

The deputies were ſent back to Fulv:us, who, about the ſame 
time, at the interceſſion of the Athenians, Rhodians, and Amy- 
ander, granted a capitulation to the Ambractans on the follow- 
ing terms; that the Ætolians ſhould have leave to march out of 
the city; that the inhabitants ſhould pay 500 talents ; and that 
they ſhould deliver up to the . conſul all the priſoners and de- 
ſerters that were in the city. Theſe articles being agreed to, 


the Ambracians opened their gates to the conſul, and preſented 


him with a crown of gold, and many fine ſtatues and 2 
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The #tohan deputies ſoon after having a conference with 
Fulvius in LEtolia, and declaring that their diet. accepted the 
conditions he had offered them, he granted them a truce till 
they ſhould lay the articles before the ſenate. The ambaſſadors The to- 
of the king of Macedon having complained of the telians for /i.nsagain 
unjuſtly detaining from him Dolopia, Athamania, and Amphilo- fend an 
chia, the ſenate was ſo exaſperated againſt them, that they even embaſſy to 
refuſed their deputies an audience. The Athenian deputies, Rome. 
however, interceding in their behalf, and Valerius, the brother 
of the conſul and the ſon of Lævinus, who concluded the firſt 
alliance between Rome and Atolia, alſo eſpouſing their cauſe, 
they at length were heard, and obtained a peace on theſe terms : A peace 
irt, the majeſty of the Roman people ſhall be revered in all concluded 
Atolia, which hall reckon the enemies of Rome as its enemies, betwixt 
Secondly, the Ætoliaus ſhall, in the ſpace of 100 days, deliver the lo- 
up all the priſoners and deſerters, whether of the Romans or lian and 
their allies, except ſuch as have been taken twice, or during the Ro- 
her alliance with Rome. Thirdly, the Atolians ſhall pay down mans. 
in ready money 200 Euboic talents, and engage to pay 50 ta- 
lents more within the ſix years following. Fourthly, they ſhall 
put into the hands of the conſul 40 ſuch hoſtages as he ſhall 
chuſe. Fifthly, #olia ſhall renounce all pretenſions to the 
cities and territories which the Romans have conquered ſince the 
conſulate of Flaminius. Sixthly, the city of Oenias, and its 
diſtrict, ſhall continue ſubje& to the Acarnanians, and Cephate- 


nia ſhall not be included in the treaty. 


Though the antient liberties of the Atolians were greatly The Ro- 
abridged by this peace, yet after the conqueſt of Macedon, their mans treat 
republic was reduced to a much worſe condition ; for great them in 
numbers of their chief men, who had either declared for Per- an arhi- 
ſeus, or were ſuſpected to favour him, were ſent to Rome, and trary man- 
were never afterwards ſuffered to return to their native country. ner, 

Five hundred of their nobles were barbaroully aſſaſſinated by the 
partizans of Rome, for no other crime but that of being ſuſpect - 
ed to wiſh well to Perſeus. The Ætolians could obtain no re- 
dreſs, when they complained of this inhumanity to P. Æmilius. 
On the contrary, the commiſſioners, who were appointed to 
ſettle the affairs of Greece, declared, that thoſe who were killed 
had ſuffered juſtly. From this time, thoſe only were raiſed to 
the chief honours and employments in the Atolian republic, 
who were known to prefer the intereſt of Rome to that of their 
country. When Corinth was deſtroyed, and the Achean league 
diſſolved, Ætolia, with the other free ſtates of Greece, was then 
reduced to a Reman province, commonly called the province of 
Achaia. The whole nation paid a certain tribute, and the rich 
were forbidden to poſſeſs lands any where but in their own 


country, | | 
Ztolia continued in this ſtate, with little alteration, till the The ſlate 


Teign of Conſtantine the Great, who divided the weſtern parts of of Atolia 


Greece from the reſt, calling them new Epirus, and ſubjecting to the pre- 


the whole country to the War Pra torio for Ilyricum. 1 ſent time. 
1 3 der 
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der the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine, Greece was parcelled out into 
ſeveral principalities; and when Con/tantinople was taken by the 
weſtern princes, Theodorus Angelus, a noble Grecian of the im. 
perial family, ſeized on AÆtolia and Epirus. The former conti. 
nued in his family for ſome time; but one of his deſcendants 
dying without lawful iſſue, a diſpute aroſe about the ſucceſſion 
among his baſtard ſons, which gave Amurath II. an opportunity 
of expelling them all in 1432. The Turks were afterwards dif. 


poſſeſſed of this country by the famous prince of Epirus, George | 


Caſtriot, commonly called Scanderbeg, who, at his death, left 
part of Ætolia to the Venetians. The whole country, however 
was ſoon after reduced by Mohammed II. whole ſucceſſors hold 
it to this day. | 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Hiſtory of ATazns, from the time of the Acnzay 
league till the reduction of GREECE by the Romans. 


RATUS, as we formerly mentioned, reſtored the Athe- 
4 nians to their antient liberty, by prevailing on the Mace- 
donians, in conſideration of 150 talents, to evacuate the 
| Pyr « um, Munichia, and Miſ um. They had not enjoyed this 
Pꝛilip of liberty many years, when Philip of Macedon formed a delign of 
Aacedon reducing, not only Attica, but all Greece, He made uſe of the 
declares following pretence for commencing hoſtilities againſt tie Athe- 
war nians. Two young Acarnantans, who happened to be at Athens 
againſt while the inhabitants were celebrating the myſteries of Ceres, 
Abend. had entered the temple of the goddeis with the croud. As it 
was not lawful for any perſon to aſſiſt at thoſe myſteries without 
being initiated, the Acarnanians, who were diſcovered by their 
language to be ſtrangers, were carried before the chief prieſt, 
and by him ſentenced to die, though it was well known they 

had offended purely out of ignorance. | 
The Acarnanians complaining of this inhumanity to Philp of 
Macedon, with whom they were then joined in alliance, he, 
without demanding any ſatisfaction, proclaimed war againſt 
Athens, and ſent a body of troops to join the Acarnanians, and 
The Aibe lay waſte Attica. The Athenians, being unable to oppoſe the 
nians im- Macedonians, implored the protection of the Romans, who were 
plore the well known at Athens, and had been honoured there with parti- 
protection cular marks of diſtinction. About thirty-two years before the 
of Rome. preſent rupture with Philip, Rome had ſent ambaſſadors to 
| Athens, and ſeveral other free ſtates of Greece, to make them 
* * ſenſible of the happineſs ſhe had procured them, by humbling 
the Ilhyrians. This news was ſo agreeable to the Athentans, 
who had been infeſted by their pirates, that they not only = 
| ceive 
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ceived the ambaſſadors with great demonſtrations of kindneſs, 
but from that time admitted the Romans, in general, to partake 
of the myſteries of Eleuſis, and of all the privileges which the 
citizens of Athens enjoyed. The Romans, on this account, 
now treated their ambaſladors with great diſtinction, and pro- 
miſed to ſend a conſular army without delay to their aſſiſtance. 

Mean while, the Macedonians and Acarnanians, after ravaging They en- 
great part of Attica, approached Athens, which ſtruck the Athe- ter into an 
mans with no ſmall terror. Their fears were diſpelled by the alliance 
unexpected arrival of the fleets of king Attalus and the Rhodians, with At- 
which two powers were at war with Macedon, and therefore balus and 
wanted to engage the Athenians in their alliance, The Athe- the Rho- 
mans accordingly concluded a league with them, and in their dans 
tranſports of joy paid extravagant compliments to the king and againſt 
the Rhodians. o their ten tribes, each of which bore the Philip. 
name of one of their heroes, they added an eleventh, calling it 
Attalis. They preſented the Rhodrans with a crown of gojd, 
and made all the inhabitants of Rhodes free of their city. 

The king of Pergamus and the Rhodlians ſoon after retiring, 

Philip ſent a ſtrong detachment to ravage the territory of Athens, 

while he himſelf, with the reſt of the army, overran all the 

ſouthern parts of Thrace, and E. over the Helleſpont, re- 

duced Abydos. The conſul Sulpitius, on this news, at length Sulpitius 

ſet ſail from Brunduſium, and landed with his army near Apol- lands in 

nia, From thence he immediately detached 20 gallies, and Greece. 

ſome legionaries, to cover the Athenian territory from the Ma- 

cedonians. Ceutho, who commanded this ſquadron, having re- 

pulſed the Macedonians, ſurpriſed and pillaged Chalcis, maſſa- 

cring all the Macedonians and inhabitants that fell into his 

hands, breaking all the ſtatues of king Philip, burning his ma- 

gazines, arſenals, and engines of war, and then returning with 

the ſpoil to Athens. 2 
Philip, having made Demetrias, a city of J the capital Philip at- 


65 of his dominions, aſſembled his ſea and land forces, and pro- tempts to 
fn ceeded from thence, in hopes of ſurpriſing the Romans at Chal- ſurpriſe 
5 cis; but coming too late, he turned all his rage againſt Athens, Athens. 

J The Athenians, having received notice of his approach, pre- 

of pared with the utmoſt diligence to receive him; fo that Philip, 

: finding he could not ſurpriſe the city, reſolved to attack it. 

Fi The garriſon perceiving his intention, marched out with a body 

10 of the citizens to oppoſe him in one of the large ſtreets of the 

ia ſuburbs. Philip, overjoyed at an opportunity of joining battle, 

is encouraged his men with this ſhort ſpeech, #:x your eyes on me, 

N and do as I do. He then fell upon the Athenians with great 

5 fury, and ſoon drove them to the gate; but ſuch ſhowers of 

o darts were then diſcharged upon his men from the ramparts, 

f that he was obliged to ſound a retreat. Next day, the beſieged 

= made another fally with much greater advantage; fo that 

Philip was obliged to decamp; but before he retired, he vented Dreadful 
7 his rage in a moſt barbarous manner. He ſpared neither tem- Tavage? 
d ples nor tombs, nor the Lycæum, nor ſacred groves, nor houſes commit- 
| | L14 of ted by 


him. 
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of pleaſure, all being pillaged without diſtinction. The king's 
behaviour, on this occaſion, prejudiced many ef the Greet; 10 
ſtrongly againſt him, that they were afterwards eaſily gained 
over to the Roman intereſt, not knowing they were bringing 
into their country more haughty lords than MHacedon had ever 
produced. The Romans ſoon after invading Macedon, Philt 
was obliged to leave Attica, and all Greece, to defend his own 
country. The Athenians, about the ſame time, receiving rein- 
forcements from the Romans and king Attalus, were fo elevated, 
that they expreſſed their reſentment in a moſt unworthy man- 
ner. They had formerly erected ſtatues to Philip and his an- 
ceſtors, of both ſexes, and even inſtituted ſacrifices and feſtivals, 
and appointed prieſts in their honour; but now, out of a childiſh 
revenge, they deſtroyed the idols which they had worſhiped, 


and paſſed a decree in their aſſembly againſt Philip, which lef. | 


ſened their eſteem, even in the opinion of their friends. The 
etthenians were no leſs laviſh of their fulſome praiſes on the Nu. 
mans and Pergameniaus, than of their curſes on the king of Ma- 
cędon. Athens was now one of the mot inſignificant cities of 
Greece; for during the whole courſe of this war, and of that 
which was carried on againſt Perſeus, the Athenians performed 
nothing which the antient writers have thought worth tranſ- 
mitting to poſterity. They continued indeed invariably attached 
to the Roman intereſt, which ſteadineſs gained them the affec- 
tion of the Romans, who left them in the full poſſeſſion of their 
antient liberties, even after the deſtruction of Corinth, and the 
diſſolution of the Achæan league. | 
Athens continued in this ſtate till the Mithridatic war, when 
the Athenians openly declared againſt the Romans, being in- 
duced thereunto by one —_ a philoſopher. Ariſio was of a 
mean extraction ; but greatly eſteemed among the followers of 
Epicurus for his pretended contempt of power and riches, Ar- 
chelaus, however, whom Mithridates had ſent into Greece with 
a numerous army, to ſtir up the inhabitants againſt the Romans, 
found it an eaſy taſk to gain over this deſpiſer of riches and ho- 
nours, by promiſing to raiſe him to the chief employments of 
his republic, Ari/to, going over into Aſia, adviſed Mithridates 
to ſend the ſpoils of the iſland of Delos to the Athenians, who 
had formerly been maſters of the iſland. The Athenians ac- 
cepting of the preſent, and admitting 2000 troops that had come 
to guard it into their city, Ariſto, by the help of theſe, took 
upon him to diſpoſe of all the employments at Athens, murder- 
ing, or ſending priſoners to Mithridates, all thoſe who favoured 
the Romans, ot only the Athenians, but the Acbæans, Lace- 
demonians, Bœotiams, and other Gree ftates, openly declared 
for Mithridates, Theſpia alone continuing faithful to the Ko- 
mans. Upon the news of this general revolt, the prætor of 
Macedon ſent Bruttius Sura with icoo men to oppoſe Archelaus. 
Bruttius, after he had ſeveral engagements with the joint forces 
of Ariſto and Archelaus, was obliged at length to reimbark his 
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„la ſoon after arriving in Theſſaly with five legions, ſome $Sy/la ar- 

Tulan cohorts, and a ſmall body of cavalry, the Greek cities rives in 

returned to their obedience, and opened their gates to him. Greece. 
{lens alone perſiſting in the revolt, Sy/la reſolved to reduce it Bef. Chr. 
by force, and undertook the enterprize with a much ſmaller army 87. 
than that which had been brought from 4/ia to defend the city. 

Upon his entering Attica, he was met by ow and Archelaus, 

but he obliged them both to retire with conſiderable loſs, and 

to retreat intq Athens. Sylla, making ſome unſucceſsful attacks He lays 
againſt the citadel, turned the ſiege into a blockade, and took ſiege to 
up his winter- quarters at Eleuſis and Megara, making immenſe bens. 
reparations for attacking the city in the ſpring. In order to 

make his warlike engines, he cut down great numbers of trees, and 

did not even ſpare the ſacred groves, nor the trees in the walks 

of the academy and Lyceum. As the enemy had laid waſte the 

whole country, which was barren of its own nature, 20,000 

mules were continually employed in bringing proviſions and ne- 

ceſſaries for the army. Theſe extraordinary expences ſoon 

draining his military cheſt, and a faction prevailing at Rome 

that ſought his ruin, he had recourſe to the ſacred and inviola- 

ble treaſures of the temples, and ſent one Caphis with a letter 

to the Amphictyons, deſiring them to ſend him the treaſures of 

Apollo, and promiſing to make full reſtitution to the God, 
hough the oracle, which was conſulted on this occalion, re- 

turned no anſwer, Sylla deſired. his orders might be fulfilled. 

Accordingly, all the gold, filver, and braſs, all the vaſes, pre- He ſeizes 

ſents, and offerings, which the ſuperſtition of the neighbour- on the 


ing and moſt diſtant nations had brought thither, were loaded treaſure of 


on carts, and, amidſt the lamentations and outcries of the Am- Delphi. 
phiftyons and Delphians, ſent to the Roman camp, where the 


gold, filver, and braſs were coined by Sylla's orders. The trea- 
tures of the God Aſculapius at Epidaurus, not much inferior in 
value to thoſe at Delphi, were at the ſame time, by Sylla's or- 


ders, brought to the camp, and turned into money. 
Hlla, being thus furniſhed with warlike engines and money, 
took the field early in the ſpring, and ſhut up both the city and 
the port more cloſely than before. Having broke the wall of Blocks up 
communication betwixt the port and the city, he applied him- 4thens by 
ſelf to the reducing of the Pyræum, hoping that famine, in the ſea. 
mean time, would oblige the Athenians to ſurrender. Archelaus, 
who commanded in the Pyræum, made a moſt vigorous defence 
and in one of the fallies, which were very frequent, and at- 
tended with great ſlaughter, he ſet fire to the machines of the 
Romans, and obliged them to abandon their works. When 
they returned, he again attacked them, but was driven into the 
city with the loſs of 2000 men. The treachery of two ſlaves 
proved more prejudicial to the garriſon than the attacks of the 
enemy, Theſe, either out of affection to the Roman party, or 
in hopes of recovering their liberty if the place ſhould be taken, 


wrote upon leaden balls all that paſſed within, and threw _ 
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with ſlings into the Roman camp, which prevented the wif 


meaſures of Archelaus from being attended with the uſual ſucces 


The 4:5:- Notwithſtanding the diſadvantages he ſuſtained, in confe. 
vians quence of the ſecret intelligence given to the enemy, Archelan 
make a ſtill held out, in hopes of being ſoon relieved by Taxes, one * 
moſt vigo- Mithridates's generals, who was marching through Ehirs to 
rous de- his aſſiſtance at the head of 100,000 foot and 10,000 horle, with 
fence. go chariots armed with ſcythes. As this army had already re- 
duced Thrace and Macedon, Sylla made an effort. to take the 
Piræum by ſtorm, before the intended ſuccour ſhould arrive to 
the beſieged. Some of his troops accordingly ſcaled the wall 
about midnight; but the beſieged being inſtantly alarmed, they 
were obliged to ſave themſelves by leaping down into the ditch 
and retiring in great diſorder. The garriſon, at the ſame time. 
made a vigorous ſally, and a deſperate engagement enſued for ſe. 
veral hours. Archelaus having been diſappointed in ſeveral at- 
tempts to throw in convoys into the city, at length began to 
ſuſpect that he had traitors about him. He nevertheleſs at. 
tempted once more to relieve the city, which deſign being com- 
municated to the enemy, they reinforced the legionaries that 
uarded the road, and intercepted the convoy. Archelau, 
owever, judging that their camp would be weakened, made 1 
very ſucceſsful ſally, and burnt ſeveral of their machines. Hl 
at length having beat down part of the wall, made a general 
aſſault, but was repulſed with great loſs, upon which he changed 
his method of attack, and endeavoured to make a large breachby 
ſapping the wall. e ſucceeded by this means, he mounted 
the breach at the head of his beſt troops; but Archelaus oppoſed 
him with ſuch reſolution, that he. was obliged to give ground, 
After three unſucceſsful attacks, finding his men had ſuffered 
greatly, he himſelf thought it adviſeable to lead them back to the 
camp, where they continued inactive ſeveral days. Archelau, 
in the mean time, built up a new wall, which Sa began to 
batter before it was dry; but the prodigious quantity of arrows 
and burning materials that were SifCharges upon his men 

obliged them to deſiſt. 
Athens in Sylla, to ſpare his troops, refolved to turn the ſiege into a 
great di- blockade, and by this means the Athenians were reduced to ſuch 
ſtreſs for diſtreſs, that a buſhel of barley was fold for 1000 drachms. 
want of Many of the citizens had nothing elſe to ſupport themſelves 
provi- with, but the graſs and roots which they found growing about 
fons, the walls. In this diſtreſs, the ſenators and prieſts went to 
throw themfelves at the tyrant Ariſto's feet, to entreat him to 
have pity on the city; but he was ſo far from being touched 
with their complaints, that he ordered his guards to diſcharge 
their arrows againſt them. In the midſt of the public miſery, 
Ariſto and his accomplices were plentifully provided with al 
forts of proviſions, while the common people, and many of the 
nobility, after having conſumed all the animals, were forced to 
live upon leather, and even upon human fleſh. 
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tended, by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors; but Severus ſtripped the all 
of a great many privileges, to revenge, as is ſuppoſed, an uf 
front which he received at Athens while he ſtudied there. In the C 
reign of Gallienus, according to Zaſimus, or of Claudius „ 4 
Cedrenus will have it, the city was taken and plundered by the fri 
> Goths, who were ſoon after obliged to abandon it. Conſtantine 


3 the Great was a peculiar patron and benefactor of the Athenians, 


| and granted them many privileges of great conſequence. ti 
Fate of In the time of Arcadius and Honorius, they were cruelly ha- n 
Athens in raſſed and pillaged by the Goths, who 8 all the ſtately and 0 


later magnificent ſtructures that were then ſtanding into heaps off 
times. ruins. Athens, in the 13th century, as Nicetas informs us, was t. 
in the hands of Baldwin; but not long after was beſieged and 
taken by the marquis Bonifacius. It fell afterwards into the 
hands of one Delues, of the houſe of Arragon; upon whoſe t 
death it was ſeized by Bajazet, who was driven out by the Ca. 
talonians. They were in their turn diſpoſſeſſed of it by Reinerius 
Acciaioli, a Florentine, who left the eftate or dukedom of Athens, 7 
as it was then called, to the Venetians. In 1455, it was at laſt 
reduced by the Turks, and continued ſubject to them till the 
year 1687, when it was, after a ſhort ſiege, taken by the Vene— 
tians. Not many years after it was retaken by the Turks, who 

continue maſters of it to this day. | 


Govern- As we have frequently mentioned the Acarnanians in the 
ment of hiſtory of Arelia, we ſhall give a ſhort account of their 
the Acar- ſtate, which lay between Ætolia and Epirus. The Acarnanians 
zanians. were a free people, and were governed by a prætor, a general 

5 aſſembly, and other ſubordinate magiſtrates, of the ſame nature 
| and authority as thoſe of the Acheans and Atolians. They 
were, above all the other Greets, attached to the kings of Mace- 

don, and even adhered to Philip, the father of Perſeus, after the 

famous battle of Cynocephalæ. However, Lucius Flaminius, bro- 

| ther to Titus, undertook to bring them over to the Romans, 
With this view he had two conferences with the chief men of 

the ſtate, the firſt at Corcyra, and the latter at Leucas, the ca- 

pital of Acarnania, ſeated on the iſthmus, or rather iſland of 

Leucadia. In this ſecond interview, the leading men of the 

nation drew up the plan of a confederacy with the Romans; 

but ſome, who had been bribed by the king, leaving the aſ- 

ſembly with indignation, made loud complaints among the citi- 

They re. Zens; fo that the whole city was in an uproar. During this 
jet the general commotion, Echedemus and Androcles, two Acarnamans, 
Alliance of greatly eſteemed in their own country, arriving from Macedon, 

the Ro- declaimed with great warmth againſt their flaviſh countrymen, 

| who, without any regard to the faith of treaties, were betray- 
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and ad- ing the intereſt of their country. The people, already prepot: 
here to ſeſſed againſt the Romans, backed the remonſtrances of the two 
Philip, deputies from Macedon, and openly proteſted that they would 
not enter into any engagements prejudicial to Philip. 1 

| ; ' allia 
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d th ance with the king of Macedon was then renewed, and the 
_ de with the Romans by ſome private men rejected with 


7 at. treaty me 
In the indignation. 3 g 
18, 25 4 _—_ who, in the beginning of the tumult, -had retired 


by th zucas, reſolved to reduce the Acarnanians by force. He 
_— ben iel failed from Corcyra with a conſiderable. body of 
enian; WM troops, and inveſted the city of Eeucas. Though he proſecuted 

the liege with great vigour, the Leucadians made a moſt obſti- : 
ly ha- nate reſiſtance, and fruſtrated all his attempts. At length, They are 
ly and ſome Italian exiles having conducted many of the Romans pri- reduced 
aps of vately within the walls, while the garriſon was engaged with by the 
» Was them in the market-place, the walls were ſcaled, by which Reman. 


d and means the enemy made themſelves maſters. of the city. The 
o the reduction of the capital ſtruck ſuch terror into the whole na- 
whoſe tion, that they ſubmitted to the Romans, under whoſe protec- 
e Ca- Wl tion they lived according to their own laws, till the reduction 


rin of Corinth, when Acarnania became part of the province of 

hens, Achata. 

t laſt , | 

| the BM The Epirots having likewiſe, in ſome meaſure, been con- Situation 

Vene- nected with the Greeks, we ſhall here annex a ſhort account of and go- 

who their country. Epirus Was bounded On the eaſt by Atolia, vernment 
on the weſt by the Adriatic, on the north by Theſſaly and Ma- of Epirus. 
cedn, and on the ſouth by the Ionian ſea. This country was an- 

the tiently governed by its own princes; but Deidamia, great 

heir grand-daughter to the famous Pyrrhus, having no iſſue, gave 


LOANS | 


the Epirots their liberty, who formed themſelves into a repub- 


eral lic, which was governed by magiſtrates, annually elected in a 

ture general aſſembly of the whole nation. The Epirots were 

hey obliged to be continually on their guard againſt the kings of 

1.5 Macedin, who made frequent incurſions into their country, and 

the forced them many times to contribute, as if they had been their 

Toy ſubjects, to the charges of their wars. The Romans, after 

15. having conquered Philip, reſtored them to their ancient liberty; 

1 of but they, forgetful of this favour, afterwards joined Per/eus, The Epi- 
* which ſo provoked the Roman ſenate, that they ordered P. Ami- rots de- 

| of lus to plunder the cities of this ungrateful people, and level them clare 

the with the ground. He accordingly marched to Epirus, to exe- againſt the 
my cute their commands, his troops being received by the Epirots Romans. 
af into all their cities with great demonſtrations” of joy, hoping 

* that he came to reſtore them to the full poſſeſſion of their liber- 

his ties. Ai milius ordered the ten chiefs, who governed the ſeveral P. #7 mz- 
* provinces of Epirus, to bring to his camp all the gold and ſilver /izs plun- 
my in their reſpective diſtricts. This order being complied with, ders and 


n, though with great reluctance, all the reſt of the ſpoil of Epirus deſtroys 
15 was given up as a prey to the ſoldiery. Though the conſular their ci- 
* troops were cantoned in different places, the execution was ties. 


made the ſame day and hour, the Roman ſoldiers falling every 
where, with incredible fury, on the houſes, which were aban- 
doned to their rage. The whole booty was fold, and of the 


money 
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money raiſed by the ſale each foot ſoldier had about ſix poung, 
nine ſhillings, and each of the horſe the double of that fun 
One hundred and fifty thouſand men were made ſlaves, and ſold 
to the beſt bidder for the benefit of the republic. All the citis 
of Epirus, to the number of 70, were diſmantled, and the chief 
men of the country carried to Rome, where moſt of them were 
condemned to perpetual impriſonment. 75 

Upon the diſſolution of the Achæan league, Epirus was made 
part of the province of Macedon; but when Macedon became a 
dioceſe, Epirus was made a province of itſelf, called the pro. 
vince of old Epirus. On the diviſion of the empire, it fel to 
the emperors of the eaſt, and continued under them till the 
taking of CO by the Latins, when Michael Angeli, 
a prince nearly related to the Cree emperor, ſeized on Ati 
and Epirus. His brother Theodorus, who ſucceeded: him, hay. 
ing enlarged his dominions, aſſumed the title of emperor, and 
was crowned by Demetrius, archbiſhop of Bulgaria. Any. 
rath II. at length ſeized on this province, and afterwards great 
part of it was held by the noble family of the Ca/trvts, who, 


though they were maſters of all Albania, yet ſtiled themſelves 


Different 
names of 
Rhodes. 


princes of Epirus. Upon the death of the famous George Catrin, 
Epirus fell to the Venetians, who were ſoon diſpoſſeſſed of it by 


the Turks, in whoſe hands it ſtill continues under the name of 
Albania. 
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The hiſtory of the chief GREEK iſlands. 
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The hiflory of RgoDEs. 


HIS iſland was formerly known by the names of Ophiu/a, 
 Aﬀeria, ibræa, Trinacria, Corymbia, Poeſſa, Atabyria, 


arcia, Oloeſſa, Stadia, Telchinis, Pelagia, and Rhodus or 
Rhodes, which laſt prevailed in latter ages. Some derive this 
name from the Greet word Rhodon, a roſe, with which ſort of 
flowers they ſay the iſland abounded. Diodorus ſays, Rhoda, 
the daughter of Apollo by Venus, gave her name to the iſland; 
but Bochart derives the name from the Phenician word Rod, 
ſignifying a ſerpent, having been greatly infeſted by thoſe in- 


ec, 
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on which account it was called by the Greets Opbiuſg. 
574 about 20 miles diſtant from the coaſt of Lycia and . 
and is about 120 miles in compaſs. It is blefled with a moſt Its foil and 
fruitful ſoil, and formerly produced in great plenty all ſorts of climate. 
delicious fruits and wines of a moſt exquiſite taſte. The air is 
here ſaid to be ſo ſerene, that no day ever paſſes without ſun- 
Ine. 
* Homer's time, this iſland had three cities, namely, Lindus, The an- 
(amirus, Jalyſus, to which, in after ages, was added a fourth, tient Re- 
bearing the name of the iſland. The three oldeſt cities were, diana cities. 
according to Diodorus, built by Tlepolemus, the fon of Hercules, 
before the Trojan war; but Strabo and Cicero tell us, that they 
were built by the grandſons of Phebus, who imparted their 
names each to the city he built. Athenæus reckons theſe cities 
among the Dorian colonies, as they were ſaid by ſome to have been 
built by the Dor:ans not long after their migration. According 
to Herodotus, they were built by the daughters of Danaus, who 
fled hither after they had murdered their huſbands. | 
The city of Rhodes, built during the Peloponneſian war, ſoon The city 
eclipſed the other three, and became the metropolis of the whole of Rhoes. 
iſand, the inhabitants of the three other cities, which were an- 
tiently three independant republics, having come hither to ſettle. 
It was fituated on the eaſt coaſt, in an agreeable plain, at the foot 
ofariſing ground, ſurrounded at ſome diſtance with ſeveral hills full 
of ſprings, and covered with all kinds of fruit-trees. No city, ſays 
| Strabo, was preferable to it in antient times, whether we conſider 
the ſtatelineſs of its buildings, or the excellent laws by which it 
was governed. In the Roman times, it was famous for the ſtudy 
of if and reſorted to by ſuch of the Romans, as were 
deſirous of improving themſelves in literature, being, by ſome 
of the antients, equalled to Athens itſelf. Moſt of the pagan 
deities, Dio Chryſoſtome tells us, had temples in this city, and 
each of thoſe temples contained immenſe treaſures, beſides an 
incredible number of ſtatues and pictures, done by the greateſt 
maſters, votaries flocking hither with rich preſents from all 
arts of Greece, Aſia, and Italy. It had a very convenient har- 
our, at the entrance of which were two rocks, and on theſe 
rocks, though 50 feet aſunder, the famous Coloſſus is ſuppoſed The C- 
to have ſtood. It was an huge ſtatue of braſs, erected in honour ut. 
of the ſun or Apollo, the tutelary god of the iſland, and for its 
fize accounted one of the wonders of the world, being, accord- 


2 ing to Pliny, 70 cubits, or 105 feet, high. Ships, when enter- 
ia, ing the harbour, ſailed between its legs; its thumb was a fa- 
or thom in compaſs, and its fingers larger than moſt ſtatues. It 
1s was hollow, and, to render it ſteady, was filled with vaſt ſtones. 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, having ſpent a whole year in the ſiege of 
2 Rhodes, without being able to take the place, was reconciled to 
; the Rhodians, and on his departure preſented them with all the 


d, RA nes of war he had employed againſt their city. Theſe the 


dians ſold fas 300 talents, and with that money, and other 
| | | additional 
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additional ſums of their own, raiſed this famous Coloſſus. The 
artificer they employed was Chares of Lindus, who was twelhe 
years in compleating the work. After it had ſtood 60 years, i 
was thrown down by an earthquake, which did great damage 
in the eaſt, Ry in Caria and Rhodes. For the repairing 


of their loſſes the Rhod:ans received many generous preſents 
eſpecially from the kings of Syracuſe, Egypt, Macedin, Syria 
Pontus, and Bythinia. The money they gathered is ſaid to haue 
exceeded five times the value of the damages; but pretending 
an anſwer of the oracle of Delphi, forbidding the ſetting up of 
the Coloſſus again, they appropriated the ſums given for that 
purpoſe to themſelves. Near goo years after, Moawias, the 
ſixth caliph of the Saracens, having taken Rhodes, ſold the braſz 
of the Colaſſus to a Ferv, who loaded with it goo camels. From 
this Colgſſus the ifland is, by ſome authors, called Coloſſa, and 
the inhabitants Colaſſians. The city of Rhodes is ſtill a place of 
no ſmall note, being well peopled, and the inhabitants as weal- 

thy as the Turk h tyranny permits any to be. 53 
The inha- his iſland, according to Diodorus, was firſt peopled by the 
bitants. Telchinæ from the iſland of Crete, who afterwards abandoned it, 
judging, from their ſkill in aſtrology, that it would ſoon be laid 
under water. It was accordingly overflowed for ſome time; 
but when Phebus, or the ſun, had dried the mud, it was poſ- 
ſeſſed by his grandſons, three of whom built the cities above 
mentioned. Four of them were obliged to abandon the iſland, 
and take ſanctuary in other countries, for having murdered their 
brother Tanges. The deſcendants of thoſe who remained in 
Rhodes being, in after ages, infefted by great ſerpents, were 
adviſed by an oracle, to admit Phorbas and his followers toſhare 
with them the lands in the iſland, if they deſired to be delivered 
from their preſent calamity. Phorbas, who. was the ſon of 
Lapithas, and was at that time ſeeking for a ſettlement in 75%, 
ſaly, accepted of the invitation of the Rhodians, and ſettling 
with his followers in Rhodes, deſtroyed the ſerpents, and after 
his death was honoured as a demigod. | 
Afterwards Althæmenes, the fon of Catreus king of Crete, be- 
ing told by an oracle, that it would be his fate to kill his own 
father, to avoid this misfortune, came over to Rhodes with a 
colony of Cretans, and ſettled at Caminus. Catreus, having no 
other ſon, ſome time after ſailed to Rhodes to bring back Althe- 
menes; but landing on the iſland at night with his attendants, 
the Rhodians, who belieyed them pyrates, fell upon them, and 

in the conflict the king was killed by his own ſon. 
Not long before the Trojan war, Tlepolemus, the ſon of Her- 
cules, having killed unawares one Lychinnius at Argos, took re- 
fuge, by the advice of an oracle, at Rhodes, where he planted 3 
colony, and being created king of the whole ifland, ne governed 
with great juſtice and equity. After the Trojan war, the Do- 
rians poſſeſſed themſelves of the beſt part of this iſland, and 
hence it is that the Rhadians are called Dorians, and alſo Pelo- 
| ponnefians 
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zyyne fand. The Dorians, according to Euſebius, being de- 
pie from Tharſis, the great grandſon of © aphet, that 1 
by Tharſis, underſtands Rhodes. St. Ferom, on the other hand, 


is of opinion, that Rhodes was firſt peopled by the deſcendants 
of Dodanim, whom the Greeks corruptly called Rhodanim. 


525 


The Rhodians applied themſelves very early to trade and na- Their 


vigation, and ſoon became ſo ſkilled in maritime affairs, that trade. 


they obtained the ſovereignty of the ſea. Their laws and conſtitu- 
tions relating to navigation were ſo juſt, that they were after- 
wards incorporated into the Roman pandects, and followed in all 
the provinces of the Roman empire. 


The government of Rhodes was otiginally monarchical; but The 20+ 
there is no account extant of their kings who reigned before the vernment 


Trian war. The names of the princes who reigned in the time of the 


of the Trojan war, and after that epocha, are Tlepolemus, Dori- Rhadians. 


tus, Damagetus, 4, 2a Evagoras, Cleobolus, Eraſtides, Da- 
nagetis II. Diagoras II. 


Tlepolemus accompanied Agamemnon to the Trojan war, and, Ki ngs of 
according to ſome, was killed by Sarpedon; but others ſay, that Rhodes, = 


he returned home loaded with the ſpoils of the plundered city. 
Doricus was ſucceeded by his fon Damagetus, who was com- 
manded by an oracle to marry the daughter of the beſt man 
among the Greeks, in compliance with which injunction, he 
took to wife the third daughter of Ariſomenes the Meſſenian, by 
whom he had Diagoras. This prince, who ſucceeded his father, 
became ſo famous for his virtue and juftice, that his ſucceflors 
were all called Diagoridæ. Cleobulus travelled into Egypt, where 
he ſtudied philoſophy, and on his return to Rhodes, Was highly 
eſteemed, not only by his countrymen, but by all the Greets, 
and counted among the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, He left his 
kingdom to his daughter Cleobulina, a woman of great learning, 
who reſigned the throne to Era/tides, one of the deſcendants of 
Diagoras, Eraflides is called by Pindar a pacific prince. Of 
the ſeveral kings who reigned after him, of the ſame family, the 
only one we find mentioned by the antients is Dzagoras II. who 
was cotemporary with Pindar, by whom he is 2 celebrated, 
having been conqueror in the Olympic, 1/thman, Nemæan, and 
Argian games. Beſides two daughters he had three ſons, who 
were all victors at the ſame time in the Olymprc ſports. After 
the judges had paſſed ſentence, and the public herald proclaimed 
their names, they flew to embrace their father, who was pre- 
ſent, and placing their crowns upon his head, carried him in 
triumph through the crowd, the whole aſſembly, with loud ac- 
clamations, extolling their picty. Their father, not being able 
to bear ſuch an excets of joy, died in their arms, envied more 
for his death than for his many victories. Pherentce, one of his 
daughters, accompanied her ſon in diſguiſe to the Olympec ſports, 
though it was death for a woman to approach the plains o 
Olympia during that ſolemnity. Her fon being victor, the diſ- 
covered herſelt, but was acquitted, out of reipect to her father, 
Vor, II. M m 8 brothers, 
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brothers, and fon. From Diagoras I. to Diagoras II. chronolo. 
gers count 250 years. Upon the death of this laſt prince 
ſome revolution muſt have happened; for while his children 
were ſtill alive, we find another family upon the throne, name. 
ly, the Aſclepiadæ. But it is plain, this family held the throne 
only a few years, as the Rhedians had no king at the time of 
Aerxes's expedition into Greece, | 

Upon the death or expulſion of the laſt king, the republican 
government prevailed all over the iſland, during which the 

hadians became very powerful by ſea, and planted ſeveral co. 
lonies in diſtant countries, particularly Rhodus in Spain, and 


Parthenope in the country of the Opici. The Rhodians, about 


this time, were alfo maſters of the Balearic iſlands, called then 
the Gymna/ian iſlands. In the time of the Peloponneſian war 
and for ſeveral ages after, the republic of Rhodes was rent into 
two factions ; the people favouring the Athenians, and the no- 
bles the Lacedemonians ; but the latter at laſt prevailing, the 
democracy was aboliſhed, and an ariſtocracy introduced in its 
room. Under this form of government the flate enjoyed a pro- 
found tranquillity till the zd year of the 105th Olympiad, when 
the ſocial Twar broke out. This war, after laſting five years, 
was concluded, and by the treaty of peace, Rhodes, Chios, Cir, 
and Byzantium, were to enjoy full liberty, and to be indepen- 
dant of Athens. The people of Cos and Rhodes, who had been 
declared free by this treaty, ſeem only to have changed their 
maiter ; for Iauſolus, king of Caria, who had aſſiſted them in 
throwing off the Athenian yoke, ſeized the ſovereignty of both 
iſlands. Upon his death, which happened two years after the 
peace, both the Rhodians and Coans drove out the Carian garti- 
jons, and to revenge the injuries they had received from Mau- 


feolus, invaded Caria. The queen Artemiſia, who had ſucceeded 


Artemiſia 
Jurpriies 
Nodes. 
Bef. Chr. 


331. 


her huſband, deſired the inhabitants of Halicarnaſſus to expreſs, 
by ſhouts and clapping of hands, a willingneſs to ſurrender, if 
the Rhodias fhould appear before their walls. The Rhodians 
coming before the town were deceived by this ſtratagem, and 
leaving their gallies without a guard, entered the town, when 
they were cut in pieces. Artemi/ia, in the mean time, ſcizing 
their gallics, and crowning them with garlands, ſet fail for 
Rhodes, and was admitted by the K Hhodians into their harbour, 
before they were aware. Poſſeſſing herſelf of the city by ſur- 
priſe, ſhe put the chief citizens who had promoted the Carian 
expedition to death. The NHodians, unable to bear the Carian 
yoke, privately ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, from 
whom they had but lately revolted. Their ambaſſadors were 
zcalouſly ſcconded by the famous Demoſibenes; but what effect 
his ſpeech, which is fill extant, had on the minds of the Albe- 
niaus, is not known. The Rhodians, it is certain, were foot 
aſter delivered from the yoke they groaned under; and ſome 
authors ſay, that they were indebted to the Auhenians for their 
liberty. Others, Bowever, afarm, that Artemiſia ſurviving > 
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conqueſt of Rhodes only a few months, the Rhodians reinſtated 

themſelves in their former condition with their own forces *. 

The Rhodians, from this time, enjoyed a profound tranquillity They ſub- 

till the reign of Alexander the Great, to whom they delivered mit to 

up, of their on accord, their cities and harbours, and were Alexcuder 

on that account more favoured by that prince than any other of the Great, 

the Greef nations. Upon the news of his death, however, they 

drove out the Macedonian garriſon, and once more became a 

free pzople. A dreadful inundation happened about this time 

at Rhodes, which was accompanied with violent ſtorms of rain, 

and hail-ſtones of an extraordinary bigneſs. As no care had 

been taken to clear the 1 and conduits, the lower parts of 

the city were in an inſtant laid under water, and the inhabi- | 
tants drowned. As the deluge encreaſed, fome end avoured to C 
eſcape to their ſhips, and others attempting to remedy the evil, 42 
miſerably periſhed in the waters. The city being thus threat- 

ned with utter deſtruction, the wall, which was built in the 

form of an amphitheatre, ſuddenly burſt aſunder, and all- the 

waters diſcharged themſelves with a violent current into the ſea. : 

The Rhodians, by applying themſelves more cloſely than Their 
ever to trade and navigation, ſoon repaired the great loſſes they fricud hip 
had ſuFered, and rendered themſelves ſo formidable at ſea, courted 
that all the princes who were then at variance with each other, by che 
courted their friendſhip. They, however, obſerved a ſtrict neu- neigh- 
trality, and thereby became one of the molt opulent ſtates of bou ing 
all Aſia. At their own charges they cleared the ſeas of the princes. 
pyrates who had for many years infeſted the coaſts of Ala and 
Europe. 

As ths moſt advantageous ſources of their commerce flowed Autigonus 
from Egypt, they were therefore chiefly attached to Prolemy, reſolves to 
and refuted to aſſiſt Antigonus againſt him. Anligonus, not ſa- attack the 
tisfied with their refuſal, blocked up their harbour, to prevent H. 
any ſhips failing from thence to Egypt, The Rhodians oblig- bef. Chr. 
ing him, with the loſs of many ſhips, to quit his ſta ion, he 304. 
charged them as the aggreſſors, and threatned to beſiege their 
city with his whole army. Having in vain endeavoured to ap- 
peaſe him, they ſolicited the aſſiſtance of all their allies, and 
made great preparations, Antigonus being then near 80 years 
of age, truſted the ſiege to his ſon Demetrius, who appeared Their city 


before Rhodes with 200 gallies, 170 tranſports, having on board b*fieged 


40,000 men, and 1coo other veſſels laden with proviſions and by Demes 
warlike engines, being joined alſo by great numbers of merce- 77/5. 
naries and pyrates, who expected to ſhare in the rich booty. 

Having landed his troops he ravaged the country, and cutting 

cown the groves, employed the timber in fortifying his camp 

with a treble paliſade beſides ftrong ramparts. Many great com- 
manders, on this occaſion, threw themſelves into Nhades, to 


nit _— 
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try their {kill againſt Demetrius, who was ſurnamed Poliorcetis 
from his great ſucceſs in reducing of cities and conduQins 
lieges. Ihe Rhodians having diſmiſſed all uſeleſs perſons, — 
that the citizens capable of bearing arms amounted to 6000 
and the foreigners to 1000. They promiſed liberty to all faves 
who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves by any glorious action; and 
by a proclamation declared, that whoever died in defence of 
his country, ſhould be buried at the charge of the public: 
that his parents and children ſhould be maintained out of the 
treaſury ; that fortunes ſhould be given to his daughters, and 
his ſons, when grown up, ſhould be crowned and preſented 
with a full ſuit of armour at the great ſolemnity of Bacchus. 
The beſieged, with three nimble gallies, intercepted a ſmall 
fleet of merchant ſhips that ſupplied the enemy with proviſions, 
and burning a great number of the veſſels, took ſeveral others, 
by which they gained a conſiderable ſum of money by the ran- 


ſom of the priſoners they had taken; for it had been agreed 


between them and Demetrius, that 1000 drachmas ſhould he 
paid for the ranſom of every freeman, and 500 for each ſlave. 
Demetrius began to batter the walls next the harbour with 


defence of great fury; but the beſieged repulſed him ſucceſſively for eight 


the be- 
Aeged. 


days, and ſet fire to moſt of his warlike engines, which obliged 
him to allow them ſome reſpite. When Demetrius had re- 
paired his engines, he ordered a general aſſault to be made; but 
his troops were repulſed with great ſlaughter, and had no bet- 
ter ſucceſs when they renewed the attack on the day follow- 
ing. One of his batteries, by continually diſcharging againſt 
the walls ſtones of 1 = pounds weight, at length made ſeveral 
breaches ; but the Rhodians ſallying out, drove the enemy from 
their poſts with great ſlaughter, and deſtroyed the machines, 
Demetrius, irritated with this loſs, ordered a ſcalade by land 
and ſea at the ſame time; but this, tho' very bloody, proved 
alſo unſucceſsful. Having refreſhed his men, Demetrius next 
aſfaulted the fortifications that defended the harbour, and when 
he came within the caſt of a dart, cauſed a vaſt quantity of 
burning torches and fire-brands to be thrown into the Nhodian 
ſhips, galling with dreadful ſhowers of darts, arrows, and 
ſtones, ſuch as offered to extinguiſh the flames. The Nhodi- 
ans, however, having put a ſtop to the fire, manned three of 
their ſtrongeſt ſhips, with which they ſhattered in pieces the 
veſſels on which the enemy's machines were planted. Deme- 
trius, notwithſtanding his bad ſucceſs, reſolved upon a ſecon 

attack, and ordercd a machine of a new invention to be made, 
which was thrice the heighth and breadth of thoſe he had lately 
loſt ; but when this was on the point of entering the harbour, 
it was driven by a ſtorm ns the ſhore. During the con- 
fuſion that was occaſioned thereby, the Rhodians made a fally 
and deſtroyed his chief land battery, taking at the ſame time 
400 priſoners. After this victory, the garriſon was reinforc 


by 150 Gnaſſians from Crete, and 500 men from Zgypt. | 
; Demetriui 
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Demetrius being ſtill bent on proſecuting the ſiege, framed A ma- 
the famous engine called Helepoles, or Town-taker-; the baſis of chine of a 
which was near 50 cubits ſquare, and formed of ſtrong beams new in- 
aftened together with plates of iron. The whole was moved vention 
upon eight ſtrong and large wheels ; and in order to facilitate built by 
and vary its movements, caſters were placed under it. From the Dercrius. 
four corners beams of wood of 100 cubits length were raiſed, 
which beams joined each other at the top. The whole machine 
conſiſted of nine ſtories, the firſt of which was ſupported by 
43 beams, and the laft by 9. Three ſides of the machine were 
plated over with iron, and in the front of each ſtory were win- 
dows, from whence the warlike engines threw out darts and 
ſtones. Each window was furniſhed with ſhutters, and every 
fory with two large ſtair-caſes. This huge machine was mov- 
ed forwards by 3000 of the ſtrongeſt men of the whole army, 
20,000 ſeamen being employed in levelling the ground before 
it for the ſpace of half a mile. Demetrius alſo invented new 
ſorts of galleries, and pent-houſes for covering his men em- 
ployed in filling up the ditches and trenches. 5 ; 

The Rhadians obſerving theſe formidable preparations, built The Ris- 
a new wall within that which the enemy intended to batter dians build 
with the Helepolis, not ſparing even their temples, but ſupplied a ſecond 
themſelves with materials by pulling them to pieces. They wall, 
at the ſame time ſent out nine of their beſt gallies to cruiſe 
zgainſt the enemy. This ſmall ſquadron ſoon returned with 
an immenſe booty and many priſoners, having found in one 
ealley great variety of valuable furniture, and a royal robe 
which Bhila herfelf had wrought and ſent as a preſent to her 
huſband Demetrius, with a letter written with her own hand. 

The Rhodians ſent the furniture, the royal robe, and even the 
letter, to Ptolemy. | 

Demetrius, in the mean time, cauſed the walls to be ſecretly 
undermined ; but the Rhodians having intelligence of this by 
a deſerter, began to countermine, and meeting the enemy un- 
derground, obliged them to abandon the work. While both 
parties guarded the mines, a choice body of Demetrians were 
admitted into thoſe of the Rhodians, by Athenagoras a Milefian, 
under pretence of betraying the town to them ; but they were 
inſtantly ſeized and made priſoners ; for which ſervice Athena- 
gras was crowned by the ſenate with a crown of gold, and 
preſented with five talents of ſilver. Demetrius having advanc- 
ed his Helepolts, with four penthouſes on each fide of it, beſides 
two other large penthouſes bearing battering rams, ordered 2 
general aſſault to be given by ſea and land. In the heat of the 
attack, ambaſſadors arrived from Cnidus, and offered their me- 
ation for a peace. A ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities was accordingly 
agreed to; but the Rhodians rejecting the terms offered them, 
the attack was renewed with great fury, and a tower, with part 
of the wall were beaten down. The Nhodians, however, de- 
tended the breach with ſuch reſolution, that the enemy were 


obliged to retire, 
| MM m z Soon 
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Soon after the beſieged received large ſupplies of proviſion; 
in three different fleets from Ptolemy, Caſſander, and Lyſimachys 
Animated with this ſeaſonable relief, they formed a defion * 
ſetting fire to the enemy's engines; which they very ſucceſf. 

and ſet fully executed. The conflagration was fo great, that the Ha. 
fire to the polis would have been entirely conſumed, had not water been 
enemy's before prepared in the apartments of the engine. Demetrin; 
engines. with the utmolt diſpatch, removed thoſe engines that could he 
ſaved from the walls, and next morning numbered the d:t; 
and arrows ſhot from the engines of the beſieged, to form ſome 
judgment of the number of machines in the city. The darts 
were more numerous by far than he expected, and his own lo; | 
very conſiderable. The. beſieged, while the machines were 
unfit for ſervice, employed themſelves in building a third wall. 
and drew a deep trench bchind the breach, to prevent the 
enemy entering the city that way. About the ſame time ſome 
of their gallies were very ſucceſsful in their cruiſes againſt the | 
enemy, and they received a reinforcement of 1500 men. 

Demetrius again advanced his machines to the walls and 

made new breaches; but in three ſucceſhve attacks was fe- 

pulſed with great loſs by the beſieged. About the ſame time 

fifty ambaſſadors arrived from Athens, and the other cis of 

Greece, offering their mediation, and at their requeſt a ceſſation 

of arms was agreed upon; but this negotiation proved ineſfectual, 

and hoſtilities were again renewed. Demetrius having made a 

general aſſault by ſea and land at night, ordered 1500 of his beſt 

troops in the mean time to enter the breach without any noiſe, 

and then to attack thoſe who defended the entrenchments, 

This detachment, while the town was in a general alarm, ac- 
cordingly forced their way over the breach, and ſeized a pt 
adjoining to the theatre; but the Rhoadians, however, notwith- 

ſtanding their conſternation, were prevented by their officers 

from leaving the ramparts. Next morning part of che garriſon 

attacked the troops of Demetrius, who were lodged in the city, 

and after a moſt bloody conteſt, killed great part of them. nd 

took the reſt priſoners, tho' not without confiderable los to 
themſelves. Demetrius ſoon after receiving a letter from his 

father, deſiring him to conclude a peace with the Rhodians, 

teſt he ſhould loſe his whole army in the fiege of a ſingle town, 

began to think of ſome honourable expedient for breaking up 

A peace tne ſiege. The Rhodians having found means to render his 
concluded Helepolis uſeleſs, by undermining the ground over which it was 
etween moved, Demetrius accepted of the mediation of the A tall 
Demeiria; aàmbaſſadors, who ſome time before had arrived at his camp. 
and the A peace was accordingly concluded, by which the £K#: 
Bhodians, dans being declared independant, promiſed to renew their ane 


Bef. Chiiſt tient alliance with Hutigonus, and aſſiſt him in his wars againſt 
303. all ſcates and princes, except T king of Egypt ; and for 
the performance of the articles ſtipulated, to deliver 100 hoſta- 

ges, fuch as Demetrius ſhould chule, thoſe who bore any pub- 


ic empioyment excepted, 
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The ſiege being thus raiſed, after it had contiued a whole 
car, the Rhodians amply rewarded all thoſe who had diſtin- 
uiſhed themſelves in defence of their country. They likewiſe 
ſet up ſtatues to Ptolemy, Caſſander, and Liſimachus; but to ex- 
reſs their gratitude to Ptolemy above the reſt, they abſurdly 
aid him divine honours, gave him the name of Soter or ſaviour, 
and conſecrated to him a ſquare grove in the city, encloſing it 
with a ſumptuous portico which was a furlong in length. De- 
 metrius, at his departure, made the Rhodians a preſent of his 
military engines ; which being fold, the money raiſed by the 
ale ſerved in part for erecting their famous Coloflus (A). 
The Rhodians having finiſhed this war, applied themſelves 
with great induſtry to trade and navigation, which ſoon ren- 
dered them the moſt opulent and flourithing itate of all Greece. 
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Tho' they endeavoured, to the utmoſt of their power, to cul- A war be- 
tivate peace with their neighbours, yet they could not help be- twixt the 
ing involved a few years after in a war with the Byzantines. Ac- Rhodians 
cording to Polybius, the Byzantines being obliged to pay a yearly and y- 
tribute of 8o talents to the Guis, who had ſettled within a few £47772 Fo 
miles of their city, in order to raiſe this ſum came to a reſolu- Bet. Chr. 


tion of laying a toll on all the ſhips that traded to the Pontic 
ſea, The RHodians immediately complained of this new tax 
at Byzantium ; but their remonſtrances having no effect, they 
declared war againſt the Byzantines, and folicited the aſſiſtance 
of Pruſias king of Bithynia. The allies of the Byxantines were 
Attalus king of Pergamus, and Acheus, who had revolted from 
Antiachus, and was in poſſeſſion of all ia on the welt ſide of 


mount Taurus. 


224. 


While the Rhodian fleet ravaged the coaſts of the Byzantine Praſfas 
territories, and ſeized all their ſhips trading to the Pontic fea, king of 
Prufias poſſeſſed himſelf of Hieren, and ſeizcd all that portion B. 
of Myſia which the Byzantines had enjoyed for many ages. aſſi is the 


The Rhedians ſoon after prevailed on their ally Prelemy to de- Rhotians 


liver up to them Andromachzs, the father of Achæus, who had 
been priſoner in Egypt for ſome time; and having reftored-him 
to his ſon without ranſom, they by that means gained over 
Acheus to their party. The Byzantines, on the other hand, 
ſent to Macedon for Tibites, the nephew of Priſias, and pre- 
tender to his kingdom, hoping by his means to raiſe diſturban- 
ces in Bithynia ; but he dying on his journey, their bad ſuc- 


* 


(a) Protogenes, one of the moſt walls; Protogenes replied, that he 
famous painters of antiquity, had was under no apprchenſion, ſince 
a houſe in the ſuburbs of Rhodes he was ſenſible Demetrizs had de- 
when Demetrius inveſted the place, clared war againſt the Rhoaiazs, 
in which he continued notwith- ard not againit the ſciences. The 
ſtanding the approach of the ene- - prince was ſo pleated with his an- 
{wer, that he took him under his 
he did not, like the other inhabi- protection, and places 2 goard 
tants, fave himſelf within the round his houſe. 

ceſſes 
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Peace ceſſes began to make them think of peace, which was accord. 
concluded ingly concluded on the following terms ; namely, that the By. 
between zantines ſhould forbear exacting toll on ſhips trading to the 
the Rhe. Pontic ſea, and that Pruſias ſhould reftore to the Byzantine; 
dia u and all the lands, towns, people, &c, which he had taken during 
Byz u- the war, | | | 
tines. About this time happened thatdreadful earthquake which threw 
A dread- down the famous Coloſſus, the arſenal, and great part of the walls 
ful earth- of the city of Rhodes. The Rhodians prudently improved this 
quake at calamity to their advantage, ſending ambatladors to all the 
Rhodes, princes and ſtates of the Greet name, who exaggerating their 
loſſes, procured immenſe ſums for the repairing of them. Hierg 
king 4; Syracufe preſented them with 109 talents, and exempted 
from all duties ſuch as traded to Rhodes. Ptolemy king of Eyypt 
gave them 100 talents, 1,000,000 of meaſures of wheat, ma- 
terials for building 20 quinqueremes and 20 triremes, and he- 
ſides ſent them 100 architects, zoo workmen, whoſe wages he 
paid himſelf, and materials for repairing their public buildings 
to a great value. Antigonus gave them 1co talents of ſilver, 
with 10,000 beams of timber, 7000 planks, 3000 pounds of 
iron, as many of pitch and rofin, and looo meaſures of tar, 
Chryſeis, a woman of diſtinction, ſent them 100,000 meaſures 
of wheat, and 3000 pounds of lead. Antiochus exempted them 
from all duties in his dominions, and preſented them with 10 
gallies and 200, ooo meaſures of corn, with many other things 
of great value. In ſhort, all the Gree towns and nations, 
both in Europe and Aſia, contributed according to their ability 
to the relief of the Rhodians on this occaſion ; ſo that their 
city ſoon attained to an higher pitch of riches and ſplendor 

than ever. ö 5 | | 
The RZo- The Rbhodians, a few years after, engaged in a war with 
dians aſſiſt Philip king of Macedon, who without any provocation had in- 
Attalus vaded the territories of Aitalys king of Pergamus. Becauſe the 
againſt Rhodians ſeemed to favour him, Philip ſent one Heraclides to 
Philip of et fire to their fleet, and alſo endeavoured to ſtir up the Cretans 
Macedon, againſt them, The Rhedians, provoked by theſe proceedings, 
Bef. Chr. declared war againft Philip, who at firſt gained a ſmall advan- 
203. tage over them near the iſland of Lada. The following year, 
however, their fleet, in conjunction with that of Attalus, gain- 
ed a ſignal victory over him near the iſland of Chios. Three 
thouſand Macedonians, and 6000 of their allies, were ſlain, and 
2000 Macedonians were taken priſoners, the Rhodians having 
Joſt in all but 60 men, and Attalus 70. After this victory the 
two fleets failed to A gina, in hopes of intercepting Philip in 
his return ; but failing in their attempt, they proceeded to the 
port of Athens, and renewed their alliance with the Athenians, 
who paid them extraordinary honours, particularly preſenting 
the Rhodians with a crown of gold, and making all the inha- 
bitants of Rhodes free of Athens. The - Rhodians returned ſoon 
after to their own iſland, and in their paſſage drew into their 
confederacy all the Cyclades, except Andros, Paros, and Ne 
: 5 ; 116 
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While the Rhodians and Attalus were loſing time in negocia- 
tons with the inhabitants of the Cyclades and AÆgina, Philip 
employed himſelf in action, and having ſent a part of his forces 
> ravage the territory of Athens, marched himſelf into Thrace, 
where he took Meronea and Enos, and making himſelf maſter of 1 
all the caſtles along the ſhore, paſſed on from thence to the i 
Hyacian r where he took ſeveral cities. From thence War de- | 
paſſing over the N he laid ſiege to MHydos, which city, clared a- 
for ſome time, ſtopped his progreſs. The Rhodiaus had in the gainſt Phi- 
very beginning of this war entered into an alliance with Rome, lip by the 
and being alarmed by his rapid progreſs, now made complaints Romans. 
againſt him to the Romans, as though he intended to enſlave the Bef. Chr. 
Greeks in Europe and Afia. Philip paying no regard to the inter- 201. 
poſition of the Romans, in behalt of the Greeks, war was pro- 
claimed againſt him at Rome, and Sulpitius, the conſul, ſent 
with an army into Macedon. | 

The Rhodians early in the following ſpring ſent 20 gallies to 
join Attalus and Apuſtius, the Roman admiral, The Macedonians 
not venturing to put to ſea, the confederate fleet made themſelves 
maſters of Oreos, a ſtrong city on the coaſt of Eubea, and ra- 
vaged the neighbouring countries that adhered to Philip. 

he next year the — in conjunction with Attalus and 

the Roman admiral Quintius, ravaged the country of the Caryſfii, 
and took Eretria, near the Euripus, and Cary/tus by aſſault. 
They likewiſe reduced Cenchrea, one of the ports of Corinth, 
and aſſiſted the conſul in the ſiege of that important city, which, 
however, baffled all their efforts. 
The Rhodians, in the mean time, by their own forces alone, The Nho- 
recovered Perea, a ſmall province of Caria, that had been for- dians re- 
merly ſubject to them. Their prætor, Pauſi/tratus, landed in cover the 
Caria, at the head of 2900 men, and was ſoon after reinforced province 
with 1000 Achæan foot and 100 horſe. With this ſmall army of Peræa, 
Pauſiftratus defeated the Macedonians, and recovered all Peræa; and defeat 
but having given the Macedonians leiſure to ſupply Stratonice the Mace- 
with proviſions, he was not able to reduce that city. doni aus. 

Antiochus the Great about this time having in one campaign Bef. Chr. 
reduced Phenice, Cœleſyria, and Judea, reſolved to carry his 197. 
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ar, arms into Europe; and while his army aſſembled at Sardrs, un- 
n- der the command of his two ſons, Ardyes and Mitbridates, he, 
ee with a powerful fleet of 100 large gallies, and 209 other gallies, 
nd reduced the cities on the coaſts of Caria and Cilicia, that were 
Ng ſubje& to the king of Egypt. The Rhodians on this occaſion 
he gave a ſignal proof of their zeal for the common intereſts of 
in Greece, and of their attachment to the Romans, While Antio- 
ne thus was beſieging Coraceſium, an important place in Cilicia, the 
in Rhodians ſent an embaſſy to him, and threatened him with war 
1g if he advanced beyond Nefhelis, a promontory of Cilicia. An- 
a- tiochus, though not a little offended, anſwered, that he would 
n take care not to quarrel with the Rhodtans or the Romans; that 
ir he would ſent ambaſſadors to renew the ancient treaties which 
hy his anceſtors had made with Rhodes, and that he had always 


[6 been 
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been deſirous of living in amity with the Romans. Antiy1,,. 
nevertheleſs, reduced Corace/ium, Coricus, Andriace, Linyra 
Patara, Xanthus, all which cities belonged to Ptolemy, and [af 
ly Epheſus itſelf. The Romans having in the mean time entire; 
defeated Philip at Cynocephale, were enabled to put a ſtop 1 
the conqueſts of Antiochus. | 

The Ny - A peace about the ſame time being concluded between Phil 

dians pro- and the Romans, the Rhodians, by the articles of the treaty 

tected by were put in poſſeſſion of Stratonice, and the beſt part of Carig. 
the Ro- In the war ſoon after proclaimed by the Romans againſt Anti. 
mans, chus, they aſſiſted the former to the utmoſt of their power. They 

ſent zo ſhips of war to join the Roman admiral ; but Paſta. 

tus, who commanded them, being drawn into a negociation 
who re- with Polyrenidas, the Syrian admiral, who was a Rhodzan exile, 
ceive aſ- and promiſed to deliver the Syrian fleet into his hands, ſuffered 
fiſtarce himſelf to be deceived by him, and to be ſurpriſed in the iſland 
from them of Samos. The Rhodians were at firſt attacked in the night, 
againſt when they were on ſhore, and retreating to their gallies, at- 

Autiochus, tempted to eſcape to ſea, but the galley of Paufitratus being 
ſunk by the enemy, they were thrown into great confuſion, 0 
that only ſeven veſſels of the whole fleet eſcaped ; and being met 
by ſome Eretrian gallies, failed to the Helleſpont, and joined the 
Roman fleet, which was carrying on the ſiege of Abydos. The 
Rhodians, not diſcouraged with their late loſs, fitted out 20 gal- 
lies, which, under the command of Eudamus, joined the Roman 
admiral at Samos. The confederate fleet from thence procceded 

to Ef heſus, and challenged the Syrians to an engagement at land: 

but the challenge was not accepted. Part of the fleet aiter- 

wards made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Patara ; but proceed- 

ing to Adramyitium, obliged Antiochus to retire from thence to 
A AF. 

The No- udamus returned to Rhodes, but ſoon after hearing that a 

dians de- formidable fleet was coming out of Syria, under the command 

feat Han- of the famous Hannibal, he reinforced his ſquadron with 17 

nibal by other ſhips, and went out to meet him. The two fleets engaged 

ſea. on the coaſts of Pamphylia, and though the Syrian fleet was ſu- 

Bef. Chr, perior to the Rhodian, both in the largeneſs and number of 

1900. ſhips, yet the Rhodians gained the victory, and deſtroying ſome 
of the veſſels of the enemy, blocked up the reſt in the ports of 
Pamphylia. Eudamus leaving Chariclitus with part of the fleet 
to block up Hannibal, joined the Roman admiral at Samos with 
ſeven great ſhips. The Rhodians not long after ſent another 
ſquadron to join the Roman admiral, who, by their aſſiſtance, 
entirely defeated the Syrian fleet off the iſland of Tees, and de- 
ſtroyed 42 of their beſt ſhips. Antiochus not long after being 
entirely defeated at land near Magne/ia, was obliged to conclude 
a peace with the Romans. . 

After the concluſion of this peace the Romans were inclined 
to confer all their conqueſts in Aſia Minor upon Eumenes, king 
of Pergamus, in conſideration of the ſervices he and his father 


had performed to their republic. "The Rhodan deputies at _ 
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however, interceding in behalf of the Afiatic Greet cities, and 
begging that they might not be declared ſubject to Zrmenes, the 
ſenate granted their 3 Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, and 
Myſia, were given to Humenes; and Lycia, part of Caria next 
to Rhades, and part of Piſidia, were beſtowed on the Rhodians; 
but in both theſe diſpoſitions thoſe cities were excepted which 
enjoyed their liberty before the war. 

The Lycians, who had been ſubjected to the Rhodians, being The Nho- 
cruelly oppreſſed by them, ſent deputies to Rome to repreſent their dians re- 
grievances to the Roman ſenate. The Romans being touched with warded 
compaſſion, ſent a letter by the fame deputies to the Rhodians, de- by the 
firing them to treat the Lyc:ans with mildnels, asallies of the people Romans. 
of Rome, tho” ſubject to them. The Rhodians, however, {till conti- 
nuinztogovern them in a tyrannical manner, the Lycians at length 
revolted 3 but were ſoon reduced and treated with great ſeverity. 

The Lycians again had recourſe to the Romans, who willingly The Ly- 

patronized them, being oftended at the Rhodians for conveying cians op- 
with their fleet Laodice, the daughter of Seleucus, to her huſband preſſed by 
Perſes. The ſenate therefore appointed commiſſioners to com- the Rho- 

poſe matters between the Lyc:ans and Rhodians, which proceed- dians, 

ing gave ſome diſguſt to the latter, who, nevertheleſs, complied 

with the injunctions of the commiſſioners, As Perſes, king of 


Macedon, at this time was making great warlike preparations, 


which gave ſome umbrage to the Romans, who were informed 
of them by #1mezes, the Rhodians ſent one of their chief men, 
named Satyrys, to Rome, to clear them from all ſuſpicion of The No- 
favouring Perſes. Satyrus acting in an imprudent and vehement dans ſuſ- 
manner, the Romans were thereby more confirmed in their ſuſ- peed by 
picions of the Knodzais, and as they were then on the point of the Ro- 
declaring war againſt Perſes, they ſent three commiſſioners to mans. 
the coaſts of Ha, to watch the motions of the Rhodians. 
Theſe deputies upon their arrival at Rhodes were ſurpriſed to 
find a fleet of 40 lail ready equiped in the harbour, which they 
ſoon found were deſigned by the RHodians as ſuccours for their 
republic againſt Per/zs.. This forwardneſs of the Rhodians was 
entirely owing to their prytanis, or chief magiſtrate, named He- 
geſitechus, who was entirely attached to the Romans (T). 
The Roman deputies were ſcarce reimbarked, when ambaſ- 


ſadors arrived at Rhodes from Perſes, and being admitted to an 


audience, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the Khodians 
to ſtand neuter till war was openly declared. All the anſwer 
they received from the ſenate was, We intreat Per/es to aſk 
„nothing of us which may be prejudicial to the intereſts of 
* Rome.” Not long after, the war breaking out between Per/cs 
and the Romans, the Rhodians ſent ſome of their gallies to join 
the Roman admiral, but the greateſt number of their ſhips of 


OI 


(r) The Prytanis amon g the the other fates of Greece; but was 
Rhodians had much the ſame pow- choſen every {ix months, 


er and authority as the prætor in 
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They pri- war they kept in their own harbours, expecting the iſſue of the firſt 
vately fa- battle. The people at Rhodes generally favoured Perſeus, and no 
vour Per- ſooner was news brought of the Romans being worſted in Theſſah, 


fes. 
Bef. Chr. 
167. 


than they entered into negociations with Perſes. Taking upon 
them alſo to be mediators between the contending powers, they 
ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, who being admitted to an audience 
by the ſenate, in a moſt inſolent ftrain threatened the Roman; 
with their reſentment, if they did not hearken to reaſonable 
terms of peace, vainly aſſuming to themſelves, in their pream. 


ble, all the honour of the Roman conqueſts in Afia. The fe. 


nate, according to ſome hiſtorians, anſwered the ambaſſadors, 
by reading a decree in their preſence, whereby the Lycians 
and Carians were declared free, which ſo affected the chief of 


the embaſſy, that he fell into a ſwoon. Others ſay, that they 


The RHo- 


dians en 


deavour to 
appeaſe 
the lenate 
of Rome. 


threatened them with their reſentment upon the concluſion of 
the war. | | 

The proud Rhodian ambaſſadors refuſed to accept the uſu] 
preſents, and upon their return found deputies from Perſes, and 
Gentius, king of /llyricum, ſolliciting an alliance with the Rh; 
dians againſt Rome. The Rhodians, at the perſuaſion of theſe 
envoys, agreed to a neutrality, and having recalled the ſhips 
which they had ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Romans, ſoon after 
ſent new ambaſladors to Rome in favour of Perſes. Before theſe 
ambaſſadors were admitted to an audience, news arrived at Rom: 
that Per/es was entirely defeated. The deputies upon this cun- 
ningly turned their intended remonſtrances into congratulations; 
but the ſenate in return accuſed them of diſſimulation and per- 
fidy, and deſired them to carry back word to their republic, 
that her care for the intereſts of Perſes was now out of ſeaſon. 

The Rhodians, terrified with this anſwer, ſent ambaſladors to 
appeaſe the wrath of the ſenate, who refuſed them an audience, 
and even threatened their republic with war. The ſenate alſo 
decreed, that they ſhould not be treated with the uſual hoſpita- 
lity, nor looked upon as friends. The ambaſſadors, ftruck 
with the behaviour of the ſenate, changed their habits, and ran 
from houſe to houſe in the attire of criminals, endeavouring to 
raiſe the compaſſion of the Roman citizens, The prætor moy- 
ing the tribes to declare war againſt Rhodes, and ſome of the 
tribunes oppoſing the motion, the ſenate, to put a ſtop to the 
conteſt, was at laſt obliged to admit the Rhodian ambaſſadors to 


an audience. A/tymedes, who was at the head of the embaſſy, 


confeſſed that his countrymen were very apt to talk arrogant!y; 
but hoped that the Romans would not t ok any inſtance of their 
national vanity ſuch a crime, as to be puniſhed with the total 
ruin of their country. He urged the many important ſervices 
the Rhodians had formerly performed for the Romans, and con- 
cluded with declaring the entire ſubmiſſion of his republic to 
the good will and pleaſure of Rome. When he had finiſhed his 
harangue, the ambaſſadors and their retinue fell proſtrate, and 
held out branches of olive as a token of their ſuing for peace. 


After they had retired, ſuch of the ſenators as had ſerved in the 
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Hatedmian war voted warmly againſt the Rhodians; but Cato, 
in a ſpeech full of ſpirit and good ſenſe, reproached the ſenators 
with being blinded with proſperity, ſince nothing elſe could 
have made them deliberate whether they ſhould deſtroy a re- 
public, againſt which the only charge was ſecret thoughts and 
roud words. His repreſentations had ſuch weight with the ſe- 

nate, that war was not declared with the Rh:dians, which was 

the main point. The decree formerly made, however, was re- Lycia and 
newed, by which the Rhodians were ordered to withdraw their Caria ta- 
garriſons from Cycia and Cari, and reſtore the inhabitants to ken from 
their ancient liberty, The Nhodians, who were under terrible the Rho- 
conſternation, received this news with inexpreſſible joy, inſo- Aan, 
much, that the loſs of Zyc:a and Caria ſeemed to them but a Bef. Chr. 
ſight puniſhment. Being chiefly deſirous of regaining the af- 167. 
fection of the Romans, they cauſed a crown of gold of great 

value to be made, and ſent it by an ambaſſador to Rome, charg- 

ing him to negociate a new alliance with the Romans. Never- 

theleſs, as they were vain-glorious, they enjoined him not to 

offer his petition in writing, leſt in caſe his requeſt was not 

ranted, it might be conveyed down to poſterity, and be a 

anding monument of reproach to them. The Rhodian pre- The Rho- 
ſents were accepted, but the Romans did not, till after much dians re- 
ſolicitation, agree to the alliance. They obliged the Rhodtans, new their 
not only to evacuate Caria and Lycia, but alſo. the two cities, alliance 
Caunus and Stratonice, and to put to death or baniſh all who with 


had favoured Per /es. | | Rome. 

8 Some years after, the Rhodians gave a ſignal inſtance of the 
ic, great deference they paid to Rome. Calynda, a famous city of 
. Caria, being beſieged by the inhabitants of Caunus, implored 
to the aſſiſtance of the Rhodians, and offered to ſubmit to them. 
e, The Rhodians accordingly obliged the Caunians to raiſe the ſiege; 
ſo but before they would take poſſeſſion of Calynda, they aſked 
a- leave of the Roman ſenate, which they not only obtained, but 
ck permiſſion was alſo granted to the private ſubjects of Rhodes to 
an take poſſeſſion of the eſtates they had formerly enjoyed in Caria 
to and Lycia. The Rhodians, out of gratitude, deſired leave to 
* erect, in the temple of Minerva, at Rome, a ftatue of that 
i WF goddeſs 3o cubits high, ; | 

Ie From this time to the breaking out of the Mithridatic war in 
0 Aſia, no mention is made of the tranſactions of the Rhodzans. 
55 hey enjoyed their liberties, while all the other ſtates and co- 
'3 lonies of Greece were brought under the Roman yoke. In this 
ir war the Rhodians remained faithfully attached to the Romans, 
al and afforded a ſanctuary for all the Romans whom the Ajiatics 
'S drove in great numbers out of their countries. The king of 
- | Pontus, therefore, reſolved to turn all his forces by ſea and land 
0 | againſt this iſland. The Rhodians having made preparations 
s WW for ſuſtaining a ſiege, manned their fleet, and gained ſeveral ad- 
d WWF vantages over that of Afithridates, at the entrance of their own 
5 harbour. The tranſport veſſels of the enemy having been diſ- 
© berſed by a ſtorm, the Rhodians attacked them with their 7 
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Miebri- ſunk ſome, burnt others, and took 400 men priſoners. J7;1. 
dates ridates ſoon after reſolved to attack the tity by fea in the night 
makes an and to attempt to ſcale the wall on that fide, which he was in. 
unſucceſs- formed was not ſo high as in other parts: but he miſcarried in 
ful at- his attempt, and next morning was repulſed by the beſieged. 
tempt up- Mithridates, diſheartened by his diſappointments, broke up the 
on Rhodes. ſiege, after 8 loſt a great many men, and the beſt part of 
Bef. Chr. his navy. The Romans on this occaſion highly applauded the 
88. behaviour of the Rhodians, who, a few years after, affifted 
Pompey with all their naval forces in the war which he made 

upon the Cilician pyrates, and had a great ſhare in all the vigg. 

ries which he gained. In the civil war between Ceſar and 

Pompey, they aſſiſted the latter with a numerous fleet, under the 
command of Euphranor, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf above 2] 

the commanders of Pompey's navy, and gained very conſiderable 
advantages over Cæſar's fleets. After the death of Pompey, they 

ſided with Cæſar, which drew upon them the reſentment of C. 

Caſſius, who inſiſted upon their delivering up to him all their 

fleet, and putting him in poſſeſſion of their city and harbour. 

They refuſing this demand, ventured a ſea-fight, in which, 

after a long diſpute, they were defeated, two of their ſhips be- 

ing ſunk, and the reſt very much damaged by the heavy ſhips 

of the Romans. This was the firſt time, according to Appar, 

that the Rhodians were fairly overcome in a ſea fight. The 

Rhodes da- Rhodians ſoon after ventured a ſecond engagement, and victory 
ken and declaring for the Romans, they blocked up the city of Rhode 
plundered both by ſea and land. Some of the inhabitants being afraid that 
by Caſſius. Caſſius would take the place by ſtorm, privately opened the 
Bef. Chr. gates to him, and put him in poſſeſſion of the town, which he 
42. nevertheleſs treated as if it had been taken by aſſault. He com- 
manded 5o of the chief citizens, who were ſuſpected: to favour 

the adverſe party, to be put to death, and proſcribed 25 others 

who had commanded the fleet or army, becauſe they did not ap- 

pear when ſummoned. He next took poſſeſſion of all the ſhips of 

the Rhodians, and whatever money they had in the public trea- 

ſure. He then ſtripped the temples of all their valuable furni- 


ture, veſlels and ſtatues, leaving only one ſtatue in the whole 


city, namely, that of the ſun. As to private perſons, he com- 
manded them under ſevere penalties to bring to him all the gold 
and filver they had, promiſing by a public cryer a tenth part to 
ſuch as ſhould diſcover any hidden treaſures. By this means he 
extorted from private perſons above 8000 talents, and fining the 
city in 200 more, he returned to the continent, leaving L. Yarns, 
with a ſtrong garriſon, to exact the fine without any abatement. 
After the death of Caſſius, M. Anthony reſtored the Rhodians to 
their ancient rights and privileges, beſtowing upon them the 
iſlands of Andros, Naxos, Tenos, and the city of Myndus; but 
theſe the Rhodians ſo oppreſied with taxes, that Anthony was 
oblized to deprive that republic of the ſovereignty of them. 
The emperor Claudius, we are informed by Dio, deprived the 
Rhocliaus of their liberty, for having crucified ſome Roman = 
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Jens; however, as we read in Suetonius and Tacitus, he ſoon 
reſtored them to their former condition. Pliny, who wrote in Rade. 
he beginning of /e/paſian's reign, tiles Rhodes a beautiful and made a 
free town; but this liberty they did not long enjoy, the iſland Roman 
with ſeveral others, _ ſoon after reduced to a Roman province, province. 
by ee and obliged to pay a yearly tribute. This province 
was called the Province f the Iſlands, and the prætor who 
governed It reſided at Rhoges. | 
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H E iſland of Crete, now called Candia, was known to The gif. 
the ancients by the names of Azria, Chthonia, Idæa, ferent 
Curete, Macaris, &c, It is one of the largeſt iſlands in the names of 

Mediterranean, being, according to Strabo, 287 miles in length, Cette. 
but only about 55 in breadth where wideſt. Some derive the 
name of Crete, which generally prevailed among the ancients, 
from the Curetes, who are ſaid to have been the firſt inhabitants 
of the iſland ; others from the nymph Crete, daughter of Heſpe- 
715; or from Cretus, the ſon of Jupiter; ſeveral from Cres, one 
of the Curetes who brought up Jupiter; and Diodorus from 
Crete, the daughter of one of the Curetes whom Jupiter married. 
This iſland was greatly celebrated in antient times for its fer- Its fertili- 
tility. It abounded in all forts of grain, and the fruits it pro- ty. 
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m- duced infinitely ſurpaſſed, according to Pliny, all of the fame | 
ey kind that were produced in other countries. The air was an- ; 
en tienily deemed moſt pure and wholeſome, and is fo to this day, | 
mY though great part of the country lies uncultivated. From the 

of fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, and the purity of its air, it was called 

ea. Maris, or the Fortunate Iſland. In former times there were 

ni- reckoned in this iſland 100 cities, 9o before the 7 r9jan war, and its nume- 

ol 10 more after the Dorians ſettled there. Forty cities only were rous cities, 

m- remaining in the time of Ptolmy, and among the chief of theſe Grofſus. 

old was Gus, anciently called Ccratus, where king Minos is ſaid 

90 to have fixed his reſidence. This city, of which it is doubt- 

he ful whether there are any remains, was once the capital of the 

he Hand, being 30 furlongs in compais, and full of inhabitants. 

165 It ſtood, according to Strabs, about two miles from the nor- 

ne. thern coaſts, and was waſhed by the river Ceratus. : 

to | Another conſiderable city was Cydonia, the ancienteſt in the Cydania. 

the whole iſland, which ſtood on the weſtern coaſt, and was one of 

hut the moſt powerful and wealthy cities of all Crete. It was deem- 

vas ed the ſtrongeſt place in the whole iſland, and though often be- 

m. ſieged, was never taken till the time of Melellus, to whom that 

the glory was reſerved. Gortyna was allo a city of note, and in 

t- Precels of time eclipſed all the other cities of Crete. We may 
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Lyeus. 


Hierapyt- 


IA. 


Eleuthera. 


Rithymna, 


Mount 
17a. 


The firſt 
l inhabi- 
1 tants of 

| C rete. 
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judge of the ancient ſplendor and greatneſs of this city, from 
its preſent ruins about fix miles from mount Ida, among which 
are ſtil] to be ſeen ſeveral remains of ancient magnificence. 

Lycus was alſo a remarkable city in ancient times, being ori. 
ginally a colony of the Lacedæmonians. It was an inland town 
but has been long ago in ruins, f 

Hierapytna was 1 and its ruins are ſtill to be 
ſeen on the coaſt over againſt the rocks, called by the ancients, 
the Iſles of Afes. | 

Eleuthera, called alſo Saorus and Aorus, was an inland city, 
and in the Roman times a place well peopled, and of greit 
ſtrength. | 

Rithymna, now Retimo, was anciently a noted city, and is 
ſtill a place well peopled. Heraclea was the ſea-port of the 
Gneſjians, and is ſuppoſed to have ſtood where the town of Can- 
dia was built in after ages. Theſe were ſome of the moſt con- 
{iderable cities in Crete in ancient times. One of the chief 
mountains of Crete is Ida, celebrated by the poets, and by many 
degrees the higheſt in the whole iſland. In all other reſpeds 


it is inferior to the other hills of the country, being, for the 


greateſt part of the year, covered with ſnow, and ſo barren, 
that it produces nothing, except a prickly ſhrub called traga- 
cantha, or goat's thorn. It was called Ida from the fine proſ- 
pect it affords, and, according to Suidas, all places were called 
14dz from whence a great extent of country could be ſeen, being 
ſo named from the Greek word Idein, which ſignifies to ſee. It 
is now known by the name of Pfiloriti. Dicte, now called 
Sethia, and alſo Laſthi, is next in height to mount Ida, and co- 
vered great part of the year with ſnow, whence it is called by 
Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, the White Mountain. Leuci, along 
chain of mountains, were ſo called from their whiteneſs ; they 
are now known by the names of Madura and Spacia, 

The rivers of note in this iſland are but few. The NMlhbo- 
tamus, the Seaſimus, and the Epycydnus, are ſpoken of by the 
ancients ; but none of them are at preſent —_— 

The firſt inhabitants of Crete, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
were the Idæi Datijli, who inhabited mount Ida, being about 
100 in number, or according to others, only 10, and called 
Da#yla from the fingers, to which they were equal in number, 
According to Ephorus, they were originally from mount Ida in 
Phrygia, and for their many uſeful diſcoveries they were, aiter 
their death, worſhiped as gods. One of them, it is ſaid, was 
called Hercules, who inſtituted the Olympic games, which were 
by poſterity thought to have been appointed by Hercules, the 
ſon of Alcmena. 


Next to the Idæi Daciyli were the nine Curetes, ſome of them 
ſuppoſed to have ſprung from the earth, and others to be de- 


ſcended from the Idæi Dactyli. They were very ingenious, 
and invented many things that proved very uſeful to mankind. 


They brought men into ſocicties and communities, and * 


| gave the name of Jaopater or 


OF THE WORLD, | 
them, by their example, the happineſs of a peaceable and or- 


derl life. g | 

The Titans were contemporary with the Curetes, and were 
in number fix men and five women, each of whom invented 
ſomething of great uſe to mankind, and were on that account 
placed among the gods. Saturn, the eldeſt, obtained the king- 
dom of Crete, and brought his ſubjects from a wild and barba- 
rous, to a more polite courſe of life. Neptune invented the art 
of navigation, and Pluto funeral ſolemnities; hence the former 
was ſtiled prince of the ſea, and the latter king of the infernal 

ades. 
werbe Curetes, according to Herodotus and Strabo, were origi- 
nally Phœænicians, and accompanied Cadmus out of Phœnicia. 
According to theſe authors, the Curetes, and Idæi Daciyli, were 
one and the ſame people, and did not ſettle in Crete till the time 
of Minos. Bochart brings the Curetes from Pale/tine, induced 
thereto by the likeneſs between their name and that of the Cre- 
thim or Cerethites, a people among the Philiſtines. Before the 
followers of Cadmus ſettled in Crete, a colony of big had 
peopled the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland. After the Pelaſgians, 
Teutamus, the grandfather of Minos, carried thither a colon 
of Dorians from Laconia, and the territory of Olympia. - Theſe 
ſeveral colonies ſpoke different languages, and lived quietly in 
caves and huts, but their poſterity were formed into one king- 
dom by Minos, who was their firſt law-giver, built many towns, 


and introduced ploughing and my. The two firſt kings of 
t 


Crete, who reigned after the coming of the Curetes, were A/terius 
and his nephew. Minos, who are thought by ſome to be the Saturn 
and Jupiter of the ancients, as Europa, the wife of Mierius and 
mother of Minos, is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Rhea. Minos 
is called, indeed, the ſon of Jupiter; but Sir Jſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves, that the Phœnicians upon their firſt coming into Greece, 

2 to all kings, and might 
ſo call Afterius. According to Homer, Minos had two brothers, 
Rhadamanthus, and Sarpedon the father of Deucalion the Arge- 
naut, and grandfather of Idomeneus, who went to the ſiege of 
Troy. In the reign of Minos, Rhadamanthus, the king's brother, 
carried ſeyeral colonies into the neighbouring iſlands, which he 
beſtowed upon the commanders of his army. "The Cretans not 
only peopled the neighbouring iſlands, but ſent colonies into 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Troas, &c. the cities of Delphi, Miletus, 
and many others, having been founded by them. The Tejans, 
if we believe the moſt ancient writers, were originally Cretans, 
as were alſo the Meſſapii in Italy, and the inhabitants of ſome of 


| the iſlands of Africa. 
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The government of the Cretans is univerſally allowed to have The pg. 
been at firſt monarchical ; but there is a great diſagreement vernment 
among authors about the beginning of the Cretan kingdom. of the Cre- 


Euſebius reckons, that the kingdom of Crete was formed 409 f. 15. 


years before Teutamus, and gives us a liſt of their kings, the firſt Cres, firſt 
of whom was Cres or Cretes, whoſe ſucceſlors were Talus and king of 


Vol. II. Nun Vulcan. Crete. 
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Vulcan. Rhadamanthus, mentioned by Strabo and Ari, 4 
the firſt legiſlator of the Cretans, is ſuppoſed by A0 lrdorus 8 
have ſucceeded Vulcan, and to have been famous for his juſtice 
The fifth on the liſt of Euſcbius was Milinus, and the fixth . 


. Jifſers, who, according to Laclantius, firſt introduced into the 


iſland of Crete the worſhip of the gods and religious ceremonies 
Meliſſeus was ſucceeded by his fon Cydon, about the time of C. 
crops, king of Athens. The ſucceſſor of Cydon was Apteras ; and 
after him reigned Lapithas, ſurnamed Taurus, and vpiter, who 


carried away Europa, the daughter of Agenor, the king of Side, 


which gave riſe to the fable of Jupiters transforming himſelf 
into a bull. According to Euſlathius and Cedrenus, he built the 
city of Gortyna, and took the city of Tyre, and after haying 
performed great feats both at home and abroad, died in Cry: 
, according to Eugſebius and Apollodorus, was brother to 

apithas, ſucceeded him in the kingdom, and married his yi. 
dow Europa. As he died without male iſſue, the three ſons of 
Lapithas, Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Sarpedon, diſputed the 
ſucceſſion to the kingdom, which was at laſt poſſeſſed by Min, 


who baniſhed his brothers. Rhadamanthus fled firſt into Lycis, 


and thence into Bœotia, where he married Alcmena, the mother 


of Hercules. Sarpedon alſo. fled to Lycia or Mylias, where he 
was raiſed to the throne. Minos was fucceeded by his ſon Evar- 


der, who married Deidamia, the daughter of Bellerophon, by 


Pinas, the 
law-giver. 


whom he had a ſon, named Sarpedon. He ſucceeded him onthe 
throne, and went w the aſſiſtance of the Trojans, and was kill- 
ed by Patroclus. Sarpedon was ſucceeded by Lyca/tes, the natu- 
ral fon of Mins, who was the father of Minos II. the greateſt 
king who had reigned in Crete. Diodorus gives a different ge- 
nealogy of this Minos, but equally dark and uncertain. 
Minos II. was the firſt of the Erecians who equipped a fleet, 
and gained the dominion of the ſea. By his wife Pa/phar, the 
daughter of Sol and Cretes, he had Deucalion, Androgeus, Ari- 
adne, and ſeveral other children. Androgeus going to ſee the Pa- 
nat hencum ſolemnities at Athens, was baſely murdered by the or- 
der of the king, who ſuſpected that he deſigned to aſſiſt his bro- 
ther and his fifty ſons to dethrone him. The Athenians being 


ſoon after afflicted with a peſtilence, were adviſed by the oracle. 


to appeaſe Minos, who required ſeven boys and as many girls to 
be yearly ſent to Crete, to be devoured by the monſter, called 
2 minotaur, which, according to the poets, was half man and 
half bull, and begot by a bull upon the queen Pafiphae. But, 
according to Servius, the queen had an intrigue with the king 
ſecretary, named Taurus, or Bull, in the houſe of Dadaiu, 
and vas brought to bed of twins, one of whom reſembled Ai. 
15, and the other Taurus. Minos was highly incenſed again 
Daedalus, and hearing that he had fled to Sicily, proclaimed wat 
againſt Cocalus, the king of that ifland, and landed with an 
army near Agrigentum. Afterwards, imprudently truſting him- 
ſall to Cocalus, he was by his order ſtifled in a bath. Upon the 
death of Z7:nos, the Cretgns, who had followed him to Sicih, 
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{-ttled in that iſland ; and being afterwards joined by ſome of 
their countrymen, who, in their return from Troy, were driven 
on thoſe coaſts, they formed themſelves into a republic, and 
ſubdued many of the bordering ſtates. 

Some writers acknowlege but one Minos, and others maintain 
that there were two, who were both famous for the wiſe laws 
they publiſhed, and the conqueſts they made. Be that as it 
will, this Minos was the author of the laws which are fo highly 
commended by Plato and Ariſtotle. The main ſcope which he 
aimed at in the forming of his laws, was, according to Strabo, 
to procure happineſs for his ſubjects, by rendering them virtuous. 
To attain this end, he firſt baniſhed idleneſs and luxury, oblig- 
ing even his ſubjects of the higheſt rank, either to ſerve in the 
army, or apply themſelves to Agriculture. He alſo decreed that 
the children in each city ſhould be brought up together, and 
taught the ſame maxims, exerciſes, and arts. All his ſubjects 
were alſo ordered to uſe the fame diet, and frequently to take 
their repaſts together, without any diſtinction between the poor 
and kb: They were accuſtomed from their tender years to. 
bear hardſhips and fatigues, and as Crete was a mountainous and 
uneven country, the youth were not taught here, as elſewhere, 
to ride or wear heavy armour, but to uſe their bow dexterouſly, 
and in this they far excelled all other nations of the world. 
The youth were alfo inſpired early with an high reſpect for the 
maxims, cuſtoms, and laws of their own country, and enjoined 
to honour in a peculiar manner the magiſtrates and aged perſons. 
To put men in mind of the primitive world, in which all men 
were equal, the maſters in the feaſts of Mercury waited on their 
ſlaves at table. Plato tells us that Crete, under the government 
of ſo wiſe a prince, became the abode of virtue, probity, and 
juſtice; and that his laws were fo well founded in equity, that 
they ſubſiſted in their full vigour in his time, that is, above 900 
years after their firſt publication. 


347 


The Cretans, however, at length degenerated from their an- Character 
cient probity, and became the moſt vicious nation that was of theCre- 


known, either to the Greehs or Latins. 
that the Cretans in his time were avaricious and ſelf- intereſted 
to ſuch a degree, as to think no lucre ſordid. Suidas and Calli- 
machus give them the character of liars and impoſtors, and St. 
Paul quotes againſt them as truth, the teſtimony of one of their 
own poets, hen we conſider the juſtice and humanity of 
Minos, we are inclined to aſſent to Banter, who ſeems to prove 
that it was not this legiſlator, but another Minos, who impoſed 


| the bloody tribute on the Athenians for the loſs of his fon ©. 


Polybius writes, tazs, 


Minos was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon, Deucalion, who, ac- Dencalicr, 


cording to Hyginus, was one of the Argonauts. His brother 


Creteus, or Catreus, ſucceeded him, and as we have mentioned Crete. 


in the hiſtory of Rhodes, was accidentally killed in that iland, 


— 
* 


— 


* Mem de PAcad. des inſcript. 1. iii, | | 
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Idome neus. by his own ſon. His ſucceſſor in Crete was Idomeneus, the fon 
of Deucalion, who aſſiſted the Greeks at the ſiege of Troy with 
80 ſhips, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf there in ſeveral ſingle com. 
bats. In his return, being in pr danger from a ſtorm, he 
vowed if he got ſafe home, to {acrifice the firſt perſon he nes 
His eldeſt ſon coming out firſt to meet him, he, purſuant to hi; 
vow, either did, or attempted to ſacrifice him, and his ſubjects 
rejecting him on that account, he ſailed into Hay, and built there 
the city of Petilia, on the Calabrian coaſt. T zetzes, howeyer 
ſays, that he was diſpoſſeſſed of his kingdom during his abſence 
by an uſurper, which obliged him to ſeek a ſettlement elſe. 
where. | 


Meriones. Upon the death or baniſhment of Idomeneus, Meriones, the 


grandſon of Minos, who had attended his couſin to the T 
war, and there ſignalized himſelf, was raiſed to the throne, 
He died after a ſhort reign, and both he and domeneus, why 
were buried in Crete near each other, were adored by the Cr: 
tans as demi-gods. ; 
Etearchuß. Many years after the death of Meriones reigned Etearchus, The 
actions, and even the names of the intermediate kings are buried 
in oblivion. He probably was one of the deſcendants of Minn; 
for, according to Suidas, the race of Minos enjoyed the fove- 
reignty of Crete to the deſtruction of that kingdom. After mo- 
narchical government was aboliſhed, Tzetzes informs us, that 
the family of Minos continued in great ſplendor in Crete; and 
Suetonius tells us, that the emperor, Sergius Galba, pretended 
to be deſcended from Minos by the mother's ſide. 
The re- Monarchical government being aboliſhed, in what manner or 
public and on what account is not recorded; the chief power was lodged 
govern- in the fenate, which was compoſed of 3o ſenators, and is called 
ment in by Arifotle, the public council of the nation. The reſolutions 
troduced. of this aſſembly were of no force, till the people had confirmed 
The Coſ- them by their aſſent. The next in authority to the ſenate were 
mi. the Co/m!, who were ten in number, and were choſen out of 
the body of the people. They had a negative upon all decrees, 
and out of their bay the ſenators were choſen. In time of war 
they had an abſolute command of the armies of the republic, 
but were afterwards accountable for their adminiſtration, which 
law the ſenators were not ſubjected to. In this condition the 
iſland of Crete, or at leaſt a part of it, continued for ſeveral 
The Cre- ages. The chief cities were frequently engaged in civil wars; 
tans en- but there is no account of thoſe commotions now extant. All 
gaged we know, is, that in the time of Philip, the father of Perſes, 
continual- the Gnoſſians and Gortynians had reduced all the other cities of 
ly in civil the iſland, and divided their conqueſts. Theſe domeſtic trou- 
diſſenti- bles raged in Crete for many ages, and gave the inhabitants an op- 
ons. portunity of perfecting themſelves in all the arts of war, on 
| which account their mercenaries were in great requeſt among 
foreigners. They were a great help, as Aenophon informs us 
in the retreat of the 10,000. Many of Alexander's victories, if 
we believe Arrian, were owing to the Cretan auxiliaries, a 
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the Romans became acquainted with Crete, they kept conſtantly 
in their pay numerous bodies of Cretan auxiliaries, who, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, behaved with great gallantry. At the perſuaſion 
of Eumenes, king of Pergamus, they entered into an alliance 
with Rome, in the war of Antiochus; but reſerved to themſelves 
a power of negociating with other potentates, without con- 


Neck ſulting the Roman ſenate. 


_ The Romans, not many years after, under pretence that the The Re- 

lence Cretans had privately correſponded with their enemy, Mithri- mans de- 

- elſe. dates, and had aſſiſted the pirates who infeſted the Mediterrancan, clare war 
declared war againſt them; but their true motive, as Florus in- againſt 


forms us, was their deſire of conquering the iſland of Crete. the Cre. 
The Cretans, to avert the ſtorm which threatened them, ſent fans. 
zo of the molt illuſtrious men of the iſland to Rome; but the Bef. Ch. 
ſenate, inſtead of renewing ancient treaties with them, de- 68. 
manded ſo many hard conditions of the ſuppliants, that they 
choſe rather to maintain a war than comply with them. Soon 
after, O, Cæcilius Metellus landed in Crete with three legions, 
and Laſthenes and Panares, the chiefs of the Cretan republic, 

having aſſembled an army of 24,000 men, he drew them to an 
engagement by marching againſt Oydonia, the capital of the 

and. The Cretans were entirely defeated, and Cydonia, Gnaſ- 
ſus, and Lycus, ſubmitted to the Romans, who, in one campaign, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the beſt part of the iſland, though de- 

fended by the Cilician pirates, as well as by its own inhabitants. 
Metellus the following ſpring again defeated the Cretans and en- 

larged his conqueſts ; but as he treated the inhabitants with great 
ſeverity, they offered to ſubmit to Pompey, who had been lately 
appointed proconſul of the ſeas with unlimited authority. Pom- 

pey, who was then in Pamphylia, ſent Octavius, one of his lieu- 
tenants, to Crete, who proclaimed all over the iſland that 
Pompey had the ſole right of making treaties in all the places of 

his proconſulate. This ſhameful claim of Pompey cauſed a kind 

of civil war in the iſland, the Romans diſputing with one ano- 

ther who ſhould give the laſt ſtroke to the Cretans, and the 
lic, troops of Ofavius acting in conjunction with the Cretan for- 

| ces. Oftavius even in perſon defended a Cretan city againſt 


lich 

the Aetellus, who making himſelf maſter of the place, diſmiſſed 
-ral the lieutenant and the Roman priſoners, without their arms, 
rs; amidft the hiſſes of his ſoldiers. The lieutenant receiving a re- 
All inforeement of troops from Pompey, again appeared in arms in 
ſes favour of the Cretaus; but Meiellus obliging him ſoon after to 
; of abandon the iſland, the Cretans at length ſubmitted. Metellus Crete ro- 
u- changed their form of government, obliged them to live ac- duced to 
p- cording to the laws of Ae, impoſed an annual tribute upon a Roman 
on the whole iſland, and thereby reduced it to a Roman province. province. 
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S E E T.. 
The Hiſtory of CypRus. 


HE iſland of Cyprus was alſo named by the ancients 

Acamis, e Afpalia, Amathus, Macaria, Cry Un, 
Colinia, Spechia, Paphia, Salaminia, and Æroſa. The moſt 
common opinion is, that its preſent name was derived from 2 
ſhrub, called by the Greets Cypros, found in plenty in that iſland 
though very ſcarce in other countries; but what kind of ſhrub 
this was, is ſtill matter of diſpute among authors. With the 
flower of this ſhrub the ancient inhabitants made a very ſweet 
oil, which is much commended by Pliny. 

The cities of moſt note in Cyprus were, according to Polen 
and Strabo, on the north fide of the iſland. Theſe were, Ar. | 
noe, ſo called from a queen of Egypt; Solæ, or Soli, founded by the 
advice of Solon, the famous law-giver of the Athenians ; aþi- 


thus, on the banks of a ſmall river bearing the ſame name; 


Aphrodiſia and Carpaſia. On this coaſt alſo ſtood Cerines, an- 
tiently called Ceraunia, ſaid to have been built by Cyrus the 
Great; and Tremitus, often mentioned by Sozůomene. On the 
eaſtern coaſt ſtood Salamis, built by Teucer, the ſon of Telanon, 
after his return from the Trajan war. This city is ſtiled by Dioch- 
rus, the firſt of all the Cyprian cities, and ſaid to have once excel- 
led moſt of the Greet cities in power and riches. In after ages 
it was called C:7//antia. Some are of opinion that Famagiſla, 
the preſent metropolis of the iſland, was built on its ruins. On 
this fide of the iſle are two, or, according to Pliny, three ſmall 
iſlands, named Clides. On the ſouth coaſts were the cities of 
Throni, Citium, ſuppoſed by Feſephus to be built by Cittim, the 
ſon of Javan, Malum and Amathus, which city was conſecrated 
to Venus. On the welt ſide of the iſland ſtood Palzpaphs, or 
old Paphos, about ten furlongs from the ſhore. This city was 
in a peculiar manner ſacred to Venus; and the young women 
here uſed to proſtitute themſelves to ſuch ſtrangers as came on 
ſhore, in order to raiſe money for their portions. About 60 
furlongs from Palzpaphos ſtood Neapaphos, or New Paphos, fa- 
mous for its harbour. Ptolemy mentions only three inland 
towns, namely, Chybrus, Trimethus, and Tamaſſus, to which 
Sirabo adds another, named Limenia. The copper that was 
found in the mines adjoining to Tamaſſus, was deemed the belt 
in the world. 

According to the ancient geographers, Cyprus was divided into 
four provinces or diſtricts, namely, Paphia to the weſt, Ana- 


_ thuja to the ſouth, Lapitha to the north, and Salaminia to the 


eaſt. The iſland extends from eaſt to weſt along the coaſt of 
Cilicia about 180 miles, and is about forty-five miles broad. It 
was anciently reckoned one of the moſt fruitful iſlands of the 
Aedliterrantan; but is at preſent in great part uncultivated, * 
ws | hh 


the Perſian yoke, being encour 
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the air in moſt N very unwholeſome, by reaſon of the fens 
and marſhes. The honey of Cyprus is much commended by 
the ancients, and likewiſe the wine, oil, wool, &c. but above 


all the copper. 


According to Eratoſthenes and Herodotus, this iſland was firſt The firſt 
diſcovered and peopled by the Phcnicians; but Joſephus ſays, inhabi- 
that the deſcendants of Cittim, the ſon of Favan, and grandſon tants of 
of Japhet, were the original inhabitants of Cyprus. As Cyprus Cyrus, 


was too narrow to contain the great numbers who attended him, 
and their deſcendants, he left ſo many as might ſerve in time to 
plant the iſland, and with the reſt is ſuppoſed to have paſſed 
over into Macedon. In proceſs of time Cyprus was inhabited, 
according to Herodotus, by colonies of the Phœnicians, Athe- 


nians, Salaminians, Arcadians, and Ethiopians. 


chical. Their firſt king we read of is Cinyras, the grandſon 
of Pygmalion the ſtatuary, who is ſaid to have fallen in love with 
a ſtatue of his own making, which Venus, at his entreaty, chang- 
ed into a fair damſel, whom he married. By this wife, it is ſaid, 
he had Paphus, who was the father of Cinyras, who was the 
firſt king of the iſland. Cinyras is ſaid to have poſſeſſed im- 
menſe riches, inſomuch that he wealth of Cinyras became a 
proverb to expreſs an overgrown eſtate. The prieſthood of 
Fenus became hereditary in his race, which dignity they en- 
joyed for many ages after the throne was ſeized by others. Belus, 
one of the ſucceſſors of Cinyras, is ſaid to have aſſiſted Teucer 
in laying the foundations of Salamis. Cinyras and his ſucceſſors 
were kings only of Paphos and the adjoining province, beſides 
which kingdom we find eight others, mentioned by the ancients. 
The names of ſome of the other kings that have been tranſmitted 
to us are, Philocyprus, king of Soli, contemporary with Solon; 
Ariſtucybrus, ſon of the former, mentioned by Herodotus; 
Paſicrates, or Paſicyprus, ſaid by Athenais to have ſucceeded 
Ariflicyprus. Timonax, Pygmalion, Praxippus, Staſiechus, Ids- 
meneus, Moſchion. Diphilus, Solon, and Themiſen, are mention- 
ed alſo by the ancients, as reigning in Cyprus, but what King- 
doms they held is uncertain. The kingdom of Salamis was by 
far the moſt powerful in Cyprus, the Salaminian princes having, 
in * of time, ſubdued the whole iſland. _ 
ach of the petty kings in Cyprus reigned in his own territo- 
ries, with an uncontrouled authority, till the time of Cyrus the 
Great, who ſubdued them by his lieutenants; but leaving them 
in poſſeſſion of their reſpective kingdoms, obliged them only to 
pay an annual tribute to him and his ſucceſſors, and to fend ſup- 


plies of men, money, and ſhips when required. In the reign 
an princes attempted to ſhake off 


of Darius Hyſtaſpis, the Cypri ; 
aged thereto by One/ilus, king 
of Salamis, after which period the hiſtory of Cyprus is no other 


than that of the Salaminian Kings. : 
| | Nos Salamis, 


We find kings reigning in Cyprus in the earlieſt ages, there- Their 
fore we may conclude that their firſt government was monar- kings. 
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Teucer firſt Salamis, the capital of this iſland, was firſt founded, as we 
king of have ſaid, by Teucer, about 1160 years before the Chri/tian æra. 
Salamis. This prince is ſaid by Lactantius to have introduced into the 
iſland of Cyprus the barbarous cuſtom of offering human ſacri- 
fices to Jupiter, which continued till the reign of the emperor 
Adrian. As to the immediate ſucceſſors of Teucer, in the king. 
dom of Salamis, we are quite in the dark. Many years after 
him reigned Nicocreon, whole daughter Ar/ine is mentioned by 
Ovid, The next king we find reigning in Salamis is Euelthin, 
who, Herodotus ſays, firſt ſubmitted to the Egyptians, and after. 
wards to * the ſon of Cyrus, whom he aſſiſted with men, 
money, and ſhips. Pheretima, queen of the Cyreneans, bein 
expelled from Cyrene, came to Salamis, and ſollicited Euelthun 
to aſſiſt her with an army, in order to recover her kingdom. 
The king not caring to engage in a war, made her rich preſents, 
hoping to content her by that means. She always adding, that 
though they were very valuable, yet an army would be far more 
acceptable to her; he at laſt made her a preſent of a reel and 
diſtaff of gold, and told her, that theſe were more proper pre- 
ſents for women than armies. 
Siromus and Cherſis are mentioned by Herodotus, as kings of 
Salamis. The latter left three ſons, Gorgus, Oneſilus, and Phi- 
laon; Gorgus, the eldeſt, ſucceeding him on the throne. Ongſ- 
lus having often in vain ſollicited his brother to ſhake off the 
Perſian yoke, reſolved to poſſeſs himſelf of the throne, not 
doubting but all the Cyprians would ſupport him againſt the 
Perſians, who grievouſſy oppreſſed them. He was confirmed in 
his reſolution by the news of the revolt of the Ionians, and ac- 
cordingly when Gorgus was one day out of the city, he ſeized 


Oneſilus on the gates, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king. Gorgus 


revolts being thus excluded, fled to the Perſians, while Oneſilus pre- 
from the vailed on all the princes and cities of the iſland, except Amathus, 
Pe. ſians, to take up arms and drive out the Perſian garriſons. While he 
Bef. Chr. was beſieging Amathus, the Perſians landed in the iſland with an 
500. army, and marched ſtraight to Salamis, upon which he ſollicit- 
ed the aſſiſtance of the Ionians, who ſoon after arrived at the 
iſland with a powerful fleet. The Perſian army about the ſame 
who ſoon time appearing in the plains of Salamis, the confederate kings 
reduce the of Cyprus drew out their forces, and ventured an engagement, in 
revolters. which the Cyprians were defeated, and One/tlus was killed. The 
Perfians aſter this victory ſoon reduced all the cities that had re- 
volted, except Soli, which coſt them a ſiege of ſix months. 
Thus the Cyprians having enjoyed their liberty during the ſpace 
of one year, were reduced to their former ſtate of ſlavery, Car- 
gus being again reſtored to the throne of Salamis. Gorgus was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Nicocrates, who, as Athencens informs us, 
made a curious collection of books, which he purchaſed at a 
great rate. His brother Timarchus ſucceeded him, and, ac- 

cording to Pliny, was remarkable for a double row of teeth. 
Evagoras I. the fon of Nrcecrates, fucceeded Timarchus, in 


whoſe reign Cimon, the Athenian, arrived at Cyprus, with a ** 
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of 200 fail, with the deſign of driving the Perſians from the 
land ; but of the ſucceſs of this expedition, and of the peace 
ſoon after concluded between Artaxerxes and the Athenians, we 


have ſpoke 


353 


n in the Perſian and Athenian hiſtories. In conſe- The Po. 


uence of that treaty, the 1 withdrew all their garriſons gans with- 
from Cyprus, leaving all the kings of the ifland free and inde- draw from 
pendant. Evagoras not long after, according to Diodorus, died Cyprus. 
in baniſhment, having been driven out of his kingdom by his Ref. Chr. 


nephew Protagoras, who held it for ſome years. In the 18th 

ear of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Cyprus was again ſubjected to the 
Perſians, with all the Greek cities in 4/a, by the famous treaty 
concluded with the Perſians by Antalcidas, the Lacedemonian. 
At this time reigned at Salamis Nicocreon, the fon of the uſurper 
Protagoras, who was famous for his cruelty. Taking offence 
at a ſatirical ſaying of the philoſopher Anaxarchus, it is ſaid he 
cauſed him to be put into a great mortar and to be pounded to 
death *. 

Nicacles, the fon of Timarchus, ſucceeded Nicocreon, and was 
expelled from the throne by a Phœnician named Abdymon, whom 
he had hoſpitably received at Salamis. While the uſurper, by 
the aſſiſtance of the Perſians, held the throne, Evagoras II. was 


born to Nicocles. 


460. 


This prince gave early proofs of thoſe virtues, The ex- 


which, according to {ſocrates, made him afterwards the perfect cellent 
model of a good king. He came into the world with the moſt character 
happy dilpe dens, a great fund of genius, an eaſy conception, of Ewage- 
and a molt lively penetration; qualities which might have ex- as II. 


empted him from all {tudy and application, and nevertheleſs he 
ſpent great part of his time in reading, as if he had been quite 
deſtitute of talents, and obliged to ſupply by ſtudy what nature 
had denied him. In his youth he was diſtinguiſhed for his mo- 
deſty and the innocence of his behaviour, and as he advanced 
in years, his virtues became ſo conſpicuous, as to give no {mall 
jealouſy to the tyrant. Evagoras, indeed, waited only for an 
opportunity of recovering the crown; but the tyrant being 
murdered by one of the principal citizens, who ſeized on the 
throne for himſelf, Evagoras on that occaſion was obliged to fly 
from the iſland. His countrymen being grievouſly oppreſſed by 
the new uſurper, he not long after pafled over to the iſland, 
attended only by 50 followers, and the Cyprians joining him 
all to a man, he drove out the tyrant, and recovered the throne 
of his anceſtors. Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, attempted to 
replace the uſurper, but being diverted by the Greek war, he 


put off the enterpriſe to a more proper ſeaſon. Evagoras in the He be- 
mean time extended his dominions, and by degrees made him- comes 

ſelf maſter of almoſt the whole iſland. The king of Per/ia maſter of 
having at laſt concluded a peace with the Greeks, and being almoſt the 
ſollicited by the Amathuſians, Solians, and Citians, bent all his whole 
force againſt Evagoras. We have already given an account of iſland. 
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this war in the Perſian hiſtory, and of the terms of peace tg 
| which Evagoras was obliged to ſubmit. 

| Not long after the peace, Evagoras being murdered by one of 
| his eunuchs, his ſon Nzcocles ſucceeded to the throne, and cele. 
brated the funeral of his father with the utmoſt pomp and may. 

nificence, and on that occaſion pronounced the diſcourſe et. 

tled Evagoras, which was compoſed by the celebrated Iſocrates 
The ſame philoſopher wrote two other orations, addreſſed to 

Nicecles, whoſe name they {till bear, and for which he received 

from the king 20 talents. This pon ſeems to have reigned but 

a few years, his ſon Magoras being in poſſeſſion of the throne 

before the revolt of Cyprus, which happened in the very begin- 

ning of the reign of Ochus. Evagoras III. the ſon of Nils, 

"mn whom we have juſt mentioned, was driven out by his uncle 

The Cy- Protagoras, under whoſe government the Cyprians revolted from 

prians a- the Perſians, and joined the Egyptians and Phœnicians, who had 

| gain re- already taken arms. Ochus ordering Idrieus, king of Caria, to 
volt from invade Cyprus, he ſent 8000 Greek mercenaries thither, under 
the Per- the command of Phocion, the Athenian, who was joined by Eva- 

| fans. goras, the exiled prince, and great numbers of volunteers from 
Bef. Chr. Syria and Cilicia. Phocion inveſted Salamis, but Protagoras 
\ 351. making a vigorous defence, Ochus, who was entirely bent on the 
| reduction of Egypt, compounded with him and the eight other 
1 Cyprian princes, redreſſing all their grievances, and confirming 
= them in the government of their reſpective territories. To con- 
tent Evagoras, the government of another place was conferred 
| upon him, but he acting in the ſame arbitrary manner as he had 
formerly done at Salamis, was obliged to ſave himſelf by flying 

to Cyprus, where he was ſeized and put to death by Protagoras. 

ene From this time till after the death of Alexander there is 
takes Cy- no mention of the Cyprian kings; but Arrian ſeems to inſinuate 
prus from that they ſubmitted to that conqueror. After Alexander's death, 
Antironus, Cyprus fell to Antigenns; but while he was engaged in Aſia Minir 
Bef. Chr. with Cafſander, Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, invaded the iſland, 
311, and reduced the greateſt part of it. 1 wh king of Paphos 
_ who had ſubmitted to Ptolemy, ſoon after being accuſed of pri- 
4 vately correſponding with Autigonus, Ptolemy ordered a part of 
= his troops to cut him off. The ſoldiers having ſurrounded the 
= houſe of Nicocles, he firſt attempted to clear himſelf of what 
4 was laid to his charge ; but ſeeing no one hearkened to him, he 
drew his ſword and flew himſelf on the ſpot. Axiothea, his 
wife, hearing of his death, firſt killed all her daughters, and 
then laid violent hands upon herſelf. The brothers of Nuacles 
retiring each of them to their own habitations, ſet fire to their 
houſes, and periſhed with their whole families in the flames. 
| This Nicocles is ſuppoſed to have been the laſt of the Teucrian fa- 
1 mily, and to have poſſeſſed both the kingdom of Paphos and that 

1 of Salamis. 

Demetrius Not long after, Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, attempted 
invades the recovery of Cyprus, and landed in the iſland with 15000 foot 


Cyprus, and 400 horſe. Having ſecured his fleet with a double rampart 
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ok the cities of Urania and Carpaſia by ſtorm, and then 

3 to Salamis. On his march he defeated Menelaus, the 
brother of Ptolemy, killing about 1000 of his men, and taking 
3000 priſoners. Demetrius having inveſted Salamis, began to 

repare the neceſſary engines for the reduction of the place, and 
having ſent for materials and workmen out of Aſa, he made an 
immenſe number of warlike engines of an extraordinary bignefs, 
and amongſt others, the famous helepolzs, After the attack was 
begun, ſeveral breaches were made in a few days; but when he 
thought himſelf already maſter of the place, all his machines, 
together with the helepolis, were burnt by the beſieged. Pto- 
Jemy ſoon after arrived at Citium, with 140 ſhips of war, and 

10,000 men, with 200 tranſports ; but being attacked by Deme- 
trius with 108 gallies, after an obſtinate diſpute, he was entire- 
y defeated, with the loſs of 70 gallies and all his tranſports, on 
board of which were 8000 men, with proviſions, money, and 
military ſtores. Ptolemy returning to Egypt with eight gallies 

only, after his departure, the whole iſland of Cyprus, with all and re- 
the forces, ſhipping, and magazines, which Ptolemy had there, duces the 
fell into the hands of Demetrius, who made near 17,000 men pri- whole 
ſoners, beſides the mariners taken on board the fleet. Antigonus, iſland. 
and after his death Demetrius, held the iſland of Cyprus for the Bef. Chr. 
ſpace of 11 years, at the end of which Polemy recovered it, zog. 
while Demetrius was engaged againſt the Athenians and Lacede- Prolemy re- 
monians. From this time Cyprus, according to prophane accounts, covers the 
continued ſubject to the kings of Egypt, till they were, with the ;qand. 
utmoſt injuſtice, deprived of it by the Romans: But it is plain Ref Chr. 
from the book of Maccabees, where Ptolemens, Macron, and 293. 
Nicanor, are mentioned as governing the iſland under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, that Cyprus was again, for ſome time, brought under 
ſubjection to the kings of Syria. : 

Be this as it may, the ſeizing of the iſland by the Romans is Cyprus un- 
reckoned the moſt flagrant piece of injuſtice their republic was juſtly ſeiz- 
ever guilty of. Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Egypt, left two ſons, ed by the 
who made a partition of their father's dominions, by which Ptolemy Rowan. 
Auletes, the eldeſt, had Egypt, and Ptolemy his brother had Cy- Bef. Chr. 
prus. This Ptolemy was a prince of a very covetous and ſordid «cg, 
diſpoſition, and when requeſted by Clodtus, a young Roman no- 
bleman who had been taken priſoner by the pirates of Cilicia, 
to lend him ſome money to pay for his ranſom, he ſent him 
only two talents, which ſmall ſum being deſpiſed by the pirates, 
they ſet Clodius at liberty without a ranſom. Clodius upon his 
return to Rome, employed all his power and authority to ruin 
the king of Cyprus, who had amaſſed great treaſures, and the 
people concurring with him, a decree was paſſed, declaring that 
Ptolemy (who was indeed a bad prince) had forfeited his crown 
to the Remans, on account of his bad government. The ſenate 
did not oppoſe this unjuſt decree ; but on the contrary approved 
of the meaſure, which they juſtified, by alledging that Alexan- 
der, the late king of Egypt, who died at Tyre, had left the Ro- 


man people his heirs, They had ſome years before ets 
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effects, but did not preſume, however, to make any pretenſions to 
his dominions. The decree being now paſſed againſt Ptolemy, the 
infamous Clodius procured an order of the comitia, or people 
for Cato to ſet out without delay for 2 and dethrone the 
king. The rigid Cato had ſo little ſenſe of juſtice, as to obey 
and execute this wicked order; and accordingly went on board 
the firſt ſhip he met with, bound to C prac, attended only by a 
few domeſtics. Upon his arrival at B odes, he ſent one Cani- 
dius to Ptolemy, to try whether he could prevail upon him by 
fair means to give up his dominions to the republic. Ping 
rejected the offer of the high-prieſthood of Yenus, made him 
by Canidius, on the revenues of which he might have lived in a 
y | ſumptuous manner; but not having courage enough to engage 
in a war with Rome, he put all his treaſures on board one of his 
largeſt ſhips, and ſailed out to ſea with the deſign of periſhing, 
together with his riches, by ſinking the veſſel. He could not, 
however, find in his heart to deſtroy his treaſure, but again 
bringing it on ſhore, he laid it up in his treaſury, and then poi- 
Ptolemy in ſoned himſelf. Upon the king's death, Cato, without oppo- 
deſpair fition, took poſſeſſion of the iſland in the name of the republic, 
; oifons and ſeized the treaſures, which amounted to 7000 talents, that 
imſelf, is, 1,356,250/, ſterling. Cato himſelf, notwithſtanding his 
z boaſted virtue, ſhewed no more integrity than the wicked Cl:- 
b dius; for after his return, he oppoſed the annulling of the acts 
of Clodius, as in that caſe the treaſure, he ſaid, mult have been 
returned to the Cyprians, and he even prevailed with the ſenate 
to confirm them, contrary to the advice of Cicero X. 


5 * * * * N lll 
er. 

The Hiſtory of S AMos. 
CEPHALENITA and Samothracia, as well as the ifland we 


are now. to write of, were anciently called Samos. The 
iſland ſtill known by the name of Samos, was, in former ages, 
diſtinguiſhed from the other two by the epithet of Ionian. It 
was called Parthenia, Dryuſa, Anthemiſa, Melamphyllus, Cypa- 

: riffia, Parthenoaruſa, Stephane, Anthemus, and Parthenias. 
b Samos lies between the continent of A/ia and the iſland Icaria, 
| The ſitua- being divided from the continent by a ftrait of about a mile 
\ tion of broad, and from the latter by another which is eight miles over. 
: Samos, As all the veſſels trading from Conſtantinople to Syria and Egypt 
= paſs through one of theſe traits, they are ſtill frequented by 
g pirates, as they were in Strabo's time. The iſland lies between 
the 38th and 39th degrees of north latitude, and is about 87 
1 miles in circumference. The metropolis of Samos, and the 
1 only city in the country, mentioned by the ancients, bore the 
ſame name as the iſland. It ſtood on the ſouth coaft, partly on 
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the plain and partly on the hills. Jitruvius is of opinion, that Account | 

Samos and the 13 towns of the ſoman confederacy, were all of its me- | 

built by {on the Athenian. This city, in the flouriſhing times tropolis. 

of Greece, was very populous, wealthy, and well fortified, and 

an idea of its ancient ſplendor and greatneſs may be formed by 

the preſent remains of its ruins, which are fully deſcribed by 

Tournefort. Samos was remarkable among other things for a fa- 

mous temple of Juno, the moſt ſpacious, Herodotus ſays, that 

he ever ſaw. The Heræan games, which were inſtituted by 

the Greets in honour of Here, or Juno, were celebrated in this 

i0and with the utmoſt magnificence. This ſolemnity owed its 

origin to a fabulous opinion that prevailed in Samos, that Juno 

had lived there from her earlieſt infancy, till ſhe became mar- 

riageable, and that Jupiter had married her there. Her temple 

in the iſland was ſo enriched with gifts, that there was no room 

for ſtatues and pictures. Verres, the Roman, on his return from 

Aha, did not ſcruple to rifle the temple, and ftrip it of all its 

rich moveables, and not many years after, the pirates, in Pom- 

pey's time, plundered the place. In a court adjoining to the | 

temple was an immenſe number of ſtatues, done by the moſt fa- 

mous ſtatuaries of Greece, and amongſt others three of a co- | 

loſſian ſize, all on the ſame baſe, repreſenting Jupiter, Minerva, = 

and Hercules, | 
The fruitfulneſs of this iſland is highly commended by the The ferti- ; 

ancients, namely, by Strabo, who ſeems to ou it in this re- lity ef the 

ſpect to the moſt fertile countries in Aſia. ere the trees are iſland. 

ſaid to have yielded fruit twice a year. The only thing which ] 

Strabo did not admire in Samos, was the wine, though all the ö 

neighbouring iſlands were famous on account of their excellent 

WInes. ö 
The Samians applied themſelves very early to trade and na- Its ſrſt inn 

vigation, and the iſland in former ages was famed for earthen habitants. 


ware, which was in great requeſt among the ancients. Samos, 


according to Strabo and other ancient writers, was firſt peopled 
by the Carians, and afterwards by colonies from Ithaca and Ce- 
phalenia. Some ages after, according to Eiſebius, in the 12th | 
year of Rhehoboam, king of Ferufalem, the Ionians paſſed over 
from the coaſt of Aſa into the iſland of Samos, and united it to 
their confederacy. | | 
Monarchical government is ſuppoſed to have firſt prevailed in Their firſt 
Samos, but how long it continued, or on what account it was oovern« 
aboliſhed, is uncertain. From the kings the adminiſtration paſſed ment 
into the hands of the Geomori, who formed a kind of ſenate, | 
and had much the ſame power as the Ephori of Sparta. This | 
form of government was ſucceeded by a democracy, and the | 
democracy by an oligarchy. 

The firſt enterpriſe of the Samians mentioned in hiſtory, is, The hiſto 
their planting a colony in the city of Oaſis in Egypt, which city, ry of the 
Herodotus informs us, was inhabited by the Sam:ans. When this Jan ans, 
happened he does not mention, nor at what time they firſt ſailed 
to Tarteſſus, in Spain. A Samian vellel, he ſays, bound home- 
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wards from Egypt, was, by contrary winds, driven without the 
pillars of Hercules, to Tarteſſus. As no foreign traders had ever 
before touched at that port, the inhabitants flocked to the ſhore 
and brought the Samian commodities at ſuch prices as the failor; 
were pleaſed to ſet upon them, whence the profits they made 
were immenſe. In the reign of their king Anyphicrates, they 
made war upon the inhabitants; but all we know of this expe- 
dition is, that it reduced both parties to great extremities. The 
Samians, as Herodotus informs us, maintained their liberties, 


both againſt Cre/us and Cyrus; their fleet, which was manned | 


with expert mariners, protecting them againſt any foreign inva- 
ſion. However, they were very early brought under ſubjection 
to their own tyrants, among whom may be reckoned the geo- 
mori, or nobility, who were ſo called for having divided the 
lands among themſelves. During their uſurpation, the inha- 
bitants of Megara attacked Perinthus, a city of the Samians, 
which occaſioned a war betwixt the two ſtates. The geomori 
having equipped 3o gallies, committed the management of the 
war to nine commanders of the popular faction, who totally 
routed the Megarenſes, and took 600 priſoners. Theſe command- 
ers having armed their 600 priſoners, on their return attacked 
the geomori, while they were aſſembled in council, put moſt of 
them to the ſword, and reſtored the democracy. Not long 
after, the Samians, in a war that broke out between them and 
the Æolians, gave the command of their forces to one Hlhſen, 


ſeizes the who having gained the officers and ſoldiers, ſeized the govern- 
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ment for himſelf. | 
The Samians about this time diſobliged the Corinthians, and 
ſowed the ſeeds of thoſe animoſities that broke out between the 
two ſtates in the following age. Having granted an aſylum in 
the temple of Diana to zoo noble Corcyrian youths, who had 
touched at their iſland on their way to Sardis, whither they 
were ſent to be made eunuchs, by the order of Periander, ty- 
rant of Corinth, the Corinthians beſet the temple, in hopes of 
ſtarving them. The Samian youth of both ſexes, however, al- 
ſembling, they danced round the temple, as in honour to the 
goddeſs, with cakes of flour and honey in their hands, which 
they allowed the Corcyrians to ſnatch from them, and by that 
means fruſtrated the deſign of the Corinthians. After their de- 
parture, the Samians conveyed the youths of Corcyra ſafe to their 
native country. 7 
After the death of Syloſon the Samians enjoyed their liberty 
for ſome time, but were again brought under ſubjection by ene 
of their citizens, named Aaces, who had three ſons, Polycrates, 
Pantagngſtus, and Sylaſon. Polycrates, ſome years after his fa- 
ther's death, ſeized alſo on the government. As his father had 
left an immenſe treaſure, he gained the affection of the popu- 
lace, by living in a ſplendid and moſt profuſe manner, but ne- 
vertheleſs communicated his ambitious ſcheme only to 15 per- 
ſons, the chief of whom were his two brothers. While the 
people were celebrating a feaſt in honour of Juno, Polycratcs 
made 
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made himſelf maſter of the citadel, and maintained himſelf in 

it againſt the utmoſt efforts of the Samians, till he was relieved 

by a body of Naxians, ſent him by Lygdamis, tyrant of Naxus. 

With this reinforcement he ſettled himſelf on the throne, after 

having either baniſhed or put to death all who had declared againſt 

He rewarded all his friends, and divided the iſland with 

his brothers; but ſoon after repenting of what he had done, he 

cauſed Pantagnaſius to be put to death, and baniſhed Sylaſon. 
Palycrates having then ſecured the friendſhip of Amaſis, king of 

Eeypt, by entering into an alliance with him, reſolved to en- 

large his dominions, and equipping a fleet of 100 gallies, put 

on board 1000 choſen archers, and other land forces. With He re- 
his fleet and army he ſoon reduced moſt of the neighbouring duces the 
iſlands, not ſparing even his friends and allies, and afterwards neigh- 
made himſelf maſter of many cities on the coaſt of Aſia, inſo- bouring 
much, that the neighbouring ſtates, alarmed by his uninter- iſlands. 
rupted ſucceſs, offered to ſubmit to him upon his own terms. 


The Leſbians, who alone oppoſed him, were entirely defeated 


in a ſea fight. His friend Amaſis, upon the news of his great 

ſucceſſes, is ſaid to have written to him, adviſing him to guard 

himſelf againſt the conſequences of good fortune, by parting 

with the thing he moſt valued. Pohcrates, accordingly, to Hethrows 

counterbalance hi good fortune, threw into the ſea a ſeal, cut a valuable 

in emerald and ſet in gold, which he valued above all his trea- ring into 

ſures. A few days after, however, this was again preſented to the ſea, 

him, being found in the belly of a fiſh, which was brought by a which he 

fiſherman to his palace. Amaſis being informed by the king of recovers 

this ſurpriſing circumſtance, concluded that ſome great misfor- in a mira- 

tune would ſoon befal him, and formally renounced his al- culous 

liance. | | manner, 
Polycrates being no longer under any engagements with Amajis, He enters 

entered into an alliance with Cambyſes, king of Perſia, and ſent into an al- 

him 40 gallies, manned with diſaffected Samians, requeſting him liance 

not to ſuffer them ever to return to their nate country. Some with Cam- 

writers affirm, that theſe Samians proceeded no farther than the 5/5. 

Carpathian fea ; but others ſay that they went to Egypt, to aſſiſt 

the Perfians ; but finding themſelves watched by them, they 


took an opportunity of returning to Samos, met the fleet of 


Polycrates, which they defeated, and landed ſafe in their own 
country, where they fought an unſucceſsful battle at land, and 
atterwards ſet fail for Lacedemon. The Samian writers, quo- 
ted by Herodotus, tell us that the Lacedæmoniaus undertook the 
defence of the exiles, in requital of the affiftance they had for- 
merly received from them in a war with the 44:/enzans ; but 
the Lacedæmonians ſay, that they eſpouſed thelr cauſe to be re- 


venged of the Samians, for having formerly intercepted a curious 
balin, which they had fent as a preſent to C-eo/us, king of Ly- 
dig, and for robbing them the year before of a rich preſent, 
which the king of Egypt had fent them. Whatever was their 
motive, they equipped a powerful fect, and being joined by the 

| | Cerin- 
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The Sami- Corinthians, whom the Samians had formerly diſobliged, they in- 


= an exiles 


veſted Samos, the capital of the iſland. The Lacedemonians, 


aſſiſted by after they had continued the ſiege 40 days, were obliged to te. 
the Lace- imbark and leave the iſland. Some writers tell us, that Poherates 
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purchaſed a peace, but inſtead of paying them the money he pro. 
3 he gave them ſo many pieces of lead that were — and 
It. 
F The exiles finding themſelves thus abandoned, ſet fail for 
the iſland of Siphnus, which is one of the Cyclades, and upon 
their landing, ſent deputies to the Siphniaus, deſiring a loan of 
ten talents ; but receiving a denial, they ravaged their territo- 
ries. The Siphnians oppoſed them with all their forces, but 
were defeated, and many of them taken priſoners, for whoſe 
ranſom the Samians received 100 talents. With this ſupply 
having repaired their ſhips, they failed to Hermione, the inhahi- 
tants of which place gave them the iſland of Thyrea. This they 


committed to the care of the Trægenians, and failing to Crete, | 


founded the city of Cydonta ; but fix years after they were en- 
tirely defeated in a ſea fight by the Æginates. Being driven from 
Crete they ſailed to Italy, according to Euſebius, and there 
founded the city of Dicæarchia, called afterwards Puteoli, and 
at preſent Puxxolo. 

olycrates, upon the departure of the exiles, began to enter. 
tain thoughts of ſubduing all Ionia, together with the Afatic 
iſlands ; an enterpriſe, ſays Herodotus, which no one before 
him had ever attempted. After he had made great preparations 
for his undertaking, he was cut off by an untimely death, being 
treacherouſſy enſnared by Oroetes, governor of Magneſia, under 
Cambyſes, who prevailed upon him to come and viſit him, under 
pretence of aſking his protection againſt his maſter. ' Polycrates 
to the hour of his death had never felt the leaſt ſhock of adverſe 


fortune. All the ancients ſpeak of his proſperity as miraculous, 
and amongſt others Valerius Maximus, who ſays, that he never 


formed a deſign which he did not with great eaſe put in execu- 
tion, nor earneſtly wiſh for a thing which he did not obtain. 
He was a man of moſt extraordinary parts, and, according to 
Herodotus, ſuperior in wiſdom, greatneſs of mind, and other 
princely qualities, to all the Greek tyrants. He took great de- 
light in the converſation of learned men, and when at leiſure 
from public affairs, ſpent much of his time with Anacreon and 
Pythagoras. He embelliſhed the city of Samos with many mag- 
nificent and ſtately buildings, ſome of which, as appears from 
Suetonius, were remaining in the time of the Roman emperors. 
According to Diodorus, he oppreſſed not only his own ſubjecis, 
but even ſtrangers, in a moſt tyrannical manner, on which ac- 
count Amaſis, king of Egypt, renounced his friendſhip. Hero- 
dotus, on the contrary, commends him as a prince of great ge- 
neroſity; but Diogenes Laertius, Porphyrius, Jamblicus, Oel- 
lius, and Euſebius, ſeem to agree with Diodorus; for they are 


all unanimous in telling us, that Pythagoras abandoned his na- 
tlye 
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tire country, becauſe he could not endure the tyranny of Po- 
ates (Y). | 

5 was ſucceeded in the tyranny by his ſecretary, Mrandrus 
Meandrus, whom, upon his departure for Magnęſia, he had ſucceeds 
appointed to govern during his abſence. Maæandrus was a man Polycrates. 
of great probity, and therefore no ſooner ſaw himſelf inveſted Bef. Chr. 
with the ſupreme power, but he reſolved to reſign it, and re- 523. 
ſtore his countrymen to their former liberty. He accordingly 

iſſembled the people, and declaring to them that he ſurrendered 
the government into their hands, and proclaimed an equal liber- 
ty to all, ſaid, I defire only you would grant me ſix talents 
« gut of the treaſures of Polycrates, and confer upon me and my 
& deſcendants for ever the prieſthood of Jupiter the deliverer.” 
Having thus ſpoken, one Telgſearchus, a leading man among the 

Samians, inveighed bitterly againſt him, and inſiſted upon his 
giving an account of the public money, during the ſhort time 
he had governed. Maæandrus from this ſpeech, perceiving that 
if he diveſted himſelf of the power, he could be no longer ſafe 
| in his own country, and that ſome other would ſoon ufurp it, 
id reſolved to keep poſſeſſion of the government. Accordingly he 

ſent for the citizens to the citadel, under colour of giving them 

an account of the public treaſures, but ſeized their perſons, 

and kept them under cloſe confinement. He ſoon after falling 

ſick, his brother, Lycaretus, thinking he could not recover, put 

all the priſoners to death, that he might with more eaſe uſurp 
the ſovereignty, Mæandrus recovered, and reigned quietly in Seen, by 
Samos till he was driven out by the Perfans, who placed Sylo- the help 
7 fon, the brother of Polycrates, upon the throne. Syloſon, when of tlie 
| e was baniſhed by his brother, had retired to Egypt, and ſet- Perſians, is 
o tled at Memphis, where he became acquainted with Darius Hy- put in poſ- 
„ ſlaſpis, one of the guards of Cambyſes, and ſeeing him paſſion- ſcſſion of 

ately fond of a ſcarlet cloak which he wore, he made him a ame. 

preſent of it. Hearing afterwards that Darius was advanced to 
the throne, he haſtened to Sy/a, and deſired audience of the 
king, telling the guards he had been a benefactor to him. Da- 
rius was greatly ſurpriſed that any Grecian ſhould pretend to 
have conferred — upon him; but $y/o/on being admitted, 
and relating the tranſaction in Egypt, Darius in a tranſport of- 
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(v) This celebrated philoſo- 
pher upon his return from his tra- 
vels, it is ſaid, finding the tyran- 
ny of Polycrates inſupportable, re- 
tired to that part of Italy called 
Magna Grecia, where he founded 
a famous ſect of philoſophers, and 
died in the Soth or goth year of 
his life. Beſides Pythagorar, this 
land produced ſeveral other great 
men, namely, Cęæœrilus, who 

Vor. II, 


wrote in verſe the actions of Xer- 
xes and Darius, kings of Perſia, 
and of Archelaus, king of Mace- 
don; Cinon, a famous mathema- 
tician, the præceptor and friend 
of Archimedes; Creophylus, an ex- 
cellent poet, and the contemporary 
and friend of Homer. Hierophile, 
one of the ſibyls, was alſo born 
in Samcs. 
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fered to reward him plentifully with gold and ſilver. Sylofon re. 
plied, that he neither aſked gold nor filver, but only to . put 
in poſſeſſion of Samos without bloodſhed. Darius immediately 
ſent an army againſt Samos, ordering the general Otanes to fol. 
low the directions of Sn. Otanes having landed his forces 
Azandrus and thoſe of his party offered to depart the iſland. 
under a promiſe of indemnity, which was readily agreed to, and 
a truce concluded. 

During the truce Charilaus, the brother of Mæandrus, who 
had been ſhut up in a dungeon for ſeveral crimes, obtained his 
liberty, and reviling his brother as a coward for ſubmitting to 
the Per/zans, prevailed upon him to grant him ſome troops, pro- 
miſing to drive the invaders from the iſland. Maæandrus, it is 
ſaid, agreed to this propoſal from envy to Sylaſon, knowing that 
the Perſians would wreck their vengeance on the Samians, 
The Perſians being ſurpriſed, and a great many of their chief 
men killed by Chariaus, Otanes in revenge, ordered his troops 
to put all the Samians they met to the ſword, without diſtinction 
of age or ſex. Maaundrus made his <cape by ſea, and fled to 
Lacedæmon; but ſoon after Cle m, king of Sparta, being 
afraid left he ſhould introduc? |; into his kingdom, as he 

had a great deal of gold ar yon plate with him, ordered him 
to depart . | 

Upon the flig du,, the Perſians put Samos, plun- 
dered and depp lared as it was, into the hands of Syloſon, who 
optic is fubjects to ſuch a degree, that moſt of them aban- 
doning their native country, ſettled either in the neighbouring 
lands, or on the continent, fo that Samos became wholly un- 
inhabited. | | | 

Laces Sylsſon was ſucceeded by his ſon Qaces, who attended Darius 
ſucceeds into &cythia, but being driven out afterwards by Ariſtagorat the 
Syloſen. Mileſian, the Samians revolted from Perſia and joined the Ioniam. 
Bef. Chr. In an engagement that happened ſoon afterwards betwixt the 
497. fleet of the confederates and that of the Per/ians, 5 Sanun 
gallies, at the perſuaſion of Faces, who was in a Perſian ſhip, 
retired from the fight, and their example being followed by the 
Leſbians, and all the confederates, except the Chians, the Per- 
fians gained a complete victory, and taking Miletus, prepared 
to invade Samos. Many Saminns on this occaſion choſe to aban- 
don their country, and being invited to Sicily by the Zanclzans, 
failed thither. When they arrived in Sicihh, the Zancleans were 
abſent, and engaged with their king in the ſiege of ſome other 
city; which opportunity tempted them to ſeize the city of Zana 
cle for themſelves. The Perſiaus in the mean time landing in 
Samos, reinſtated Faces in his former government, and for his 
ſake ſaved his capital city from deſtruction. MA aces ſerved un- 
der Xerxes in the beginning of his Grecian expedition, and 
upon his death Theome/t2r, his fon, who had behaved gallantiy 
in the ſea fight of Salamis, was declared his ſucceſſor. 
The following year, however, the Samians privately entered 
into engagements with the Greef confedęrates, afſuring the * 
mira 
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miral, that as ſoon as the Grecian fleet appeared, they would re- The Sa- 
volt from the Perſians. The Greeks, next day after the Samiam ans 
deputies had joined them, attacked the Perſians off Mycal?, and ſide with 
ained a complete victory, the Sanians in the beginning of the the (7-44; 
engagement declaring for them, their example being alſo imi- ag ainſt 
tated by the reſt of the Ionians. After this glorious victory, the Per- 
the Greeks returning to Samos, required the Samians and other fans, 
illanders to ſwear that they would continue in their alliance, 
promiſing to aſſiſt them in all emergencies, 
The Samians, being thus delivered from the Perſian yoke, 
continued ſtedfaſt in their alliance with the Atheniaus for 37 
years, enjoying in the mean time the full poſſeſſion of their 
antient liberties. Being at length tempted to revolt from the The Sa- 
Athenians, they were in a ſhort time after reduced by the fa- via 
mous Pericles, who diſmantled their city, and impoſed very revolt 
hard conditions upon them, as we have mentioned in the Athe- from the 
nan hiſtory. The Samans, from this time, continued ſubject Athenians, 
to the Athenians, till the zoth year of the Peloponneſian. war, but are 
when the common people of Samos taking up arms againſt the again re- 
nobility, who had again uſurped the ſovereign power, flew 200 duced. 
of them, and haniſhing the reſt, divided their eſtates among 
themſelves, The Athenians were fo pleaſed with this reſtora- 
tion of democracy, that they allowed the Samians to govern 
their republic according to their own laws. A revolution, Several 
however, happening the year following at Athens, where the revolu- 
nobles had ſeized the government, the rich men of Samos, who tions in 
had got ſome aſſiſtance from the new Athenian magiſtrates, at- Samos, 
tempted to alter the form of government; but without ſuc- 
ceſs, the popular party continuing in poſſeſſion of the ſupreme 
power, and granting a refuge to great numbers of the Athe- 
mans who fled from the tyranny of their new magiſtrates. 
Lyſander, the Lacedemonian admiral, when he had reduced 
Athens, and altered the form of its government, went and per- 
formed the ſame at Samos. He committed the ſupreme power 
to ten men, called Decadarchæ; which form of government, 
after it had continued ten years, was again changed into a 
democracy by the Athenians, upon their regaining the ſove- 
reignty of the ſea by their naval victory at Cnidos. The Sa- 
mans, not long after, were conquered by the Perſians; but an 


| Athenian fleet, under the command of Timotheus, ſoon obliged 


the conquerors to quit the iſland ; from which time the Sami- 


ans remained faithfully attached to the Athentans till they were 


reduced by the Romans. The Samian ſtate, upon loſing its 
liberty, ſoon became inconſiderable. The emperor Auguſtus, 
however, afterwards reſtoring liberty to the Samians, the iſland, 
in a very ſhort time, became fo populous, that great numbers 
of inhabitants, for want of convenience in their native coun- 
try, went from thence and fettled in Icaria. Samos, with the 
other Greek iſlands, was at length reduced into the form of a 
Reman province by Veſpaſian. 
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